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PRELIMIEARY ROTE. 


{.IsjESE are not the days mhen the public care to listen to 
the minor details of an author’s life; hut Sir 11. M. Elliot’s 
relations and the thinned number of his personal friends—while 
confidently leasing his posthumous works to speak for them- 
sekcs-recognise the double duty of placing on record the more 
prominent events of his career, and of defining under what 
guarantee his writings are now submitted, so to say, to a 
new -generation of readers. The former will be found in a 
separate note, hut to explain the origin and progressive advance 
of Eiepresent publication, it may be stated that after Sir Henry 
Elliots death, at the Cape of Good Mope, his fragmentary 
papers were brought to this country by his widow. And as the 
introductory volume of the original work had been issued under 
the auspices and at the cost of the Government of the North- 
Westh'n Provinces of India, the MSS.—constituting the ma- 
terials already prepared for the more comprehenswe under¬ 
taking in thirteen volumes—were placed at the disposal of those 
ever liberal promoters of Oriental literature, the Eireotors of 
the East India Company, by whom they were submitted to a 
Committee consisting of the late Prof. 11. II. Wilson, Mr. 
Edward Cline Bayley, of the Bengal Civil Service, and Mr. 
IF. II, Morlcy, of the Inner Temple, a gentleman who had 
distinguished himselj as an Arabic scholar, and who was reputed 
to be well versed in other branches of Oriental lore. On 
the recommendation of this Committee, the Court of Directors 
readily sanctioned a grant of £500 towards the purposes of 
the publication, md "Yr. Morley mas himself entrusted with 
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the editorship, Mr, Motley^s circumstances, at this critical 
time, are understood to have been subject to important changes, 
so that, although he entered upon his task with full alacrity 
and zeal, his devotion soon slackened, and when the MSS, 
were returned four years afterwards, they were found to be in 
such an imperfectly advanced state as effectually to discourage 
any hasty selection of a new editor. For which reserve, indeed, 
there were other and more obvious reasons in the paucity of 
scholars available in this country, who could alike appreciate 
the versatile knowledge of the author, and do justice to the 
critical examination of his leading Oriental authorities, or other 
abstruse texts, where references sti^l remained imperf xt. 

Lady Elliot's adviser in this matter, a once official colleague 
of her husba 7 id's, and alike a free participator in Ms literary 
tastes, I trust that I have secured the best interests of the pro¬ 
jected undertaking in the nomination of Professor /. Dowson, 
of the Staff College of Sandimrst, who has so satisfactorily 
completed the first volume, under the revised distributio7i oj 
the work, now submitted to the public ,— Edwabi) Thomas*] 
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The foregoing note has described how, sixteen years 
after Sir Henry Elliot’s first volume was given to the 
world, his papers were placed in my charge for revision 
and publication. 

My first intention was to carry out the work on the 
original plan, but as progress was made in the examina¬ 
tion of the voluminous materials, the necessity of some 
modification became more and more apparent. The 
work had long been advertised under the revised title 
which it now bears, as contemplated by the author 
himself; its bibliographical character having been 
made subordinate to the historical. It also seemed 
desirable, after the lapse of so many years, to b^in 
with now matter rather than with a reprint of the old 
volume. Mature consideration ended with the convic¬ 
tion that the book might open with fresh matter, 
and that it might at the same time be rendered more 
available as an historioal record. 
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In the old Tolume, Sir H. Elliot introduced a long 
note upon “ India as known to the Arabs during the 
first four centuries of the Hijri Era,” and under this 
heading he collected nearly aU the materials then within 
the reach of Europeans. Since that compilation was 
made, it has been to a great degree superseded by 
new and more satisfactory translations, and the work 
of A1 Istakhn' has also become available. The trans¬ 
lation of A1 Idrisf by Jaubert was not quoted by Sir 
H. Elliot, but an English version of the part relating to 
India seemed desirable. The subject had thus outgrown 
the limits of an already lengthy note, and a remodelling 
of this portion of the book became necessary. The 
notices of India by the early Arab geographers form a 
suitable introduction to the History of the Muhammadan 
Empire in that country. They have accordingly been 
placed in chronological order at the opening of the 
work. 

Next in date after the Oeographers, and next also as 
regards the antiquity of the subjects dealt with, come 
the Mujmalu-t Tawarikh and the Eutfihu-1 Buldan. In 
the latter work, Biladurf describes in one chapter the 
course of the Arab conquests in Sind. The Chaeh-nama 
deals more fully with the same subject, and the Arabic 
original of this work must have been written soon after 
the events its records, though the Persian version, which 
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is alone known to us, is of later date. The Arab occu¬ 
pation of Sind was but temporary, it was the precursor, 
not the commencement, of Musulman rule in India. On 
the retreat of the Arabs the government of - the country 
reverted to native princes, and notwithstanding the suc¬ 
cesses of Mahmud of Ghazni, the land remained practi¬ 
cally independent until its absorption into the Empire 
during the reign of Akbar in 1592 A.n. Priority of date 
and of subject thus give the right of precedence to tho 
Historians of Sind, while the isolation of the country and 
the individuality of its history require that all relating 
to it should be kept together. The “Early Arab Geo¬ 
graphers,” and “Tho Historians of Sind,” have therefore 
been taken first in order, and they are comprised in the 
present volume. 

So far as this volume is concerned. Sir H. Elliot’s plan 
has been followed, and the special histories of Sind form 
a distinct book, but for tho main portion of the work his 
plan will bo changed. In classifying his materials as 
“ General Histories” and “ Particular Histories,” Sir H. 
Elliot adopted the example set by previous compilers 
of catalogues and other bibliographical works, but ho 
sometimes found it convenient to depart from this divi¬ 
sion. Thus the K4milu-t Tawarikh of Ibn Asfr and the 
Nizdmu-t Tawarikh of Baizawi, are general historic, 
but they are classed among the particular histories, be- 
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cause they were written shortly after the fall of the 
Gthazaiivides, and their notices of India are confined 
almost exclusively to that dynasty. 

The great ohjection to this arrangement in an his¬ 
torical work is that it separates, more than necessary, 
materials relating to the same person and the same sub¬ 
ject. Thus the Tarikh-i Badaiini of ’Ahdu-1 Kadir is 
particularly valuable for the details it gives of the reign 
and character of Akhar under whom the writer lived. 
But this is a general history, and so would he far 
removed from the Alcbar-nama of Ahd-l Fazl, which is 
a special history comprising only the reign of Akhar. 
A simple chronological succession, irrespective of the 
general or special character of the different works, seems 
with the single exception of the Sindian writers to he 
the most convenient historical arrangement, and it will 
therefore he adopted in the subsequent volumes. This 
plan will not entirely obviate the ohjection above 
noticed, hut it will tend greatly to its diminution. 

Upon examining the mass of materials loft by Sir H. 
EUiot the bibliographical notices were found for the most 
part written or sketched out, but with many additional 
notes and references to be used in a final revision. The 
Extracts intended to bo printed were, with some import¬ 
ant exceptions, translated j and where translations had 
not been prepared, the passages required were generally. 
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though not always, indicated. The translations are in 
many different hands. Some few are in Sir H. Elliot’s 
own handwriting, others were made by different English 
officers, but the majority of them seem to have been the 
work of mumMs. With the exception of those made by 
Sir H, Elliot himself, which will bo noted whenever they 
occur, I have compared the whole of them with the 
original texts and the errors which I have had to correct 
have been innumerable and extensive. But with all my 
care it is to be feared that some misreadings may have 
escaped detection, for it is very difficult for a reviser 
to divest himself entirely of the colour given to a text 
by the original translator. In some cases it would have 
been easier to make entirely new translations, -and many 
might have been made more readable; but, according to 
Sir H. Elliot’s desire, “tlie versions are inelegant, as, in 
order to show the nature of the original, they keep as 
close to it as possible; and no freedom has boon in¬ 
dulged in with the object of improving the stylo, senti¬ 
ments, connection, or metaphors of the several passages 
which have been quoted :” the wide difference in the 
tastes of Europeans and Orientals has, however, induced 
.mo to frequently substitute plain language for the turgid 
metaphors and allusions of the texts. 

The notes and remarks of the Editor axe enclosed in 
brackets [ ], but the Introductory chapter on the Arab 
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G-eographers must be looked upon as being in tbe maia 
bis ■work. 'Where any of Sir H. Elliot’s old materials 
haye been used and throughout in the notes, the dis- 
tinotiye mark of the brackets has been maintained. 

The reference made by Sir H. Elliot to the vorks of 
other authors are yery numerous, especially in tho 
articles -which appeared in his printed volume. Some of 
these references have been checked, and the passages 
referred to haye been found to be of very little im¬ 
portance. They would seem to have been made for 
the author’s rather than for general use, but still it is 
difficult to determine beforehand what particular part of 
an article may attract attention or excite opposition. I 
have worked under the great disadvantage of living in 
the country, far away from public libraries, and have 
been co nf i n ed in great measure to tho limited resources 
of my own library. It has thus been impracticable for 
me to verify many of these references or to judge of their 
value. I have therefore deemed it more expedient to 
insert tho whole than to omit any which might even- 
tually prove serviceable. 

With the advertisements published before the work 
came into my hands, there was put forth a scheme of . 
spelling to be observed in the reprint of Sir H. Elliot’s 
Glossary and in this work, by which Sanskritio and 
Semitic words were to be made distinguishable by dia- 
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critical marks attaclied to the Eoman ccjiiivalent letters* 

Admitting the ingenuity of the scheme, I nevorthelesa 
declined to adopt it, and so a determination was come to, 
that the long towcIs only should he marked. It seemed 
to mo that this system of spoiling, while it w«mld have 
required a great deal of minute attention on the part of 
the Plditor and Printer, would practically havfi hcon un¬ 
heeded by the general read<!r, and nseloss to tlie scholar. 
In d(mhtful oases, the utliliution of a word withotii proofs 
or Kuisons, would have been valueless; hut more than all 
this, the many Turanian words must havts appeared 
with a ^anskritic or Semitic lahd upon them. Hither 
too much or too little was aftcmpf<ai, and e.ve.ii if the 
design couhl he completely accomplished, a philological 
work like tlio filossaiy would ho u mores fitting vtshiolo 
for its introdiKsfion than a hook like the present. 

To shorttui tins work as much as pOHsihhs it has h(ten 
doteniiined to omit the, Extracts of tlm original texts, 
hut even tlnsn, it will ho impossible to inelmhs the wludo 
of the muieriuls in tho thri'o volunnss advertised. 

I huvt> throughout lanm sinxious never to exttecd my 
powers as Editt»r, hut to pluctj myself us far as possible in 
Sir ir. hlliot’s plaee. I have not attempted to controvert 
his opinions, or to udvunco theories of my own, but 
palpuhlo errors have been correoted, and many altem- 
tions and additional notes have hcon introduoisd, which 
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have been rendered necessary by the advance of know¬ 
ledge. With the nnrevised matter, I have nsed greater 
freedom, but it has been my constant aim to complete 
the work ia a manner that its designer might have 
approved. 

It only remains for me to express my obligations to 
Mr. E. Thomas for many valuable hints and suggestions. 
I am also indebted to General Cunningham for several 
important notes,, which I have been careful to acknow¬ 
ledge in loco, and for placing at my disposal his valuable 
Archseological Eeports, which are too little known in 
Europe, and some extracts of which appear in the 
Appendix. 
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A vm montlis mncO; the Compiler of thiB Cata]o<:^io was engaged 
in a corx'cspontlenco with the Principal of the College at Delhi on 
the subject of lithographing an uniform edition of the Native Ifis- 
torians of Indifk On referring the matter to his Honour the Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor, North Westeni Provincc*R, it was replied that the 
Education Fuiicls at the disposal of the Govennuent wore not sutH- 
ciont to warrant the outlay of bo large a Bum as tlio sidieme rctpurcMl, 
and without which it would have hetui iui]K>sFihle to compIf.‘to bo 
expensive an undertaking. At the Humo tiuu.’'- it w'as intimated, that, 
as few people were acquainted with the particodar works which 
should 1)0 Bolocted to form such a scuioB, it \voul{I bo very dcwirahle 
that an Index of theun nhould ho drawn np, in tmhv that the manu¬ 
scripts might ho Bouglit for, and depoHiicHl in one of our College 
Libraries, to bo printed or lithographed hei*i.iifter, should turcuin- 
steices render it expedient, and should the i^uhlic taste, at present 
lamentably indifferent, show any inclination f>>r greater familiarity 
with the tnie sources of the Mtihammadan History of India, 

The auth,or willingly undertook this task, as it did not appear one 
of much difficulty; but in endoavoxiring to accomplish it, the mere 
Nominal Index whicli he was invited to compile, has insemsihly 
expanded into several volumes; for, encouraged not only hy finding 
that no work had ever been written specially on this matter, but also 
by receiving 'from many distingulsbed Oricntelists, both European 
and Native, their confessions of entire ignorance on the subject of 
his enquiries, he was persuaded that it would bo useful to append, 
as far as Ms knowledge would permit, a few notes to each history 
as it came under consideration, illustrative of the matter it compre¬ 
hends, the style, position, and prejudices of the seveM authors, mi 
the merits or defioiencies of their execution* 

Brief extracts from the several works have been ^ven in 'tike 
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fourth volume, in order to show the siyle of each author. Some of 
these have been translated in the three first volumes; of some, 
where the text is of no interest, the translation has been omitted; 
but in most instances, the English translations exceed the Persian 
text. As the translation and the printing of the Persian text occurred 
at different periods, the translation will be found occasionally to 
vary from the text, having been executed probably from a different 
manuscript, and the preferable reading taken for the fourth volume. 
The versions are inelegant, as, in order to show the nature of the 
original, they keep as close to it as possible; and no freedom has 
been indulged in with the object of improving the style, sentiments, 
connexion, or metaphors of the several passages which have been 
quoted. 

The author has been very particular in noticing every translation 
known to him, in order that students, into whose hands tins Index 
may fall, may he saved the useless trouble, which he in Ms ignorance 
has more than once entafied upon himself, of undeitaking a tmnsla- 
tion which had already been executed by others. 

He had hoped to be able to append an account of the liistorians of 
the independent Muhammadan monarchies, such as of Giizcmt, 
Bengal, Kashmir, and others; but the work, as it is, has already 
extended to a length beyond what either its name of the interest of 
the subject warrants, and sufficient information is given rospccting 
their annals in many of the General Histories. Eor the same reason 
he must fprego an intended notice of the various collections of privfite 
letters relating to the histoty of India, and the matters which chiefly 
interested the generation of the Tvriters. 

The historians of the Delhi Emperors have been noticed down to 
a period when new actors appear npon the stage; when a more 
stirring and eventful era of India’s History commences; and whoii 
the full light of European truth and discernment begins to shed its 
beams upon the obscurity of the past, and to relievo us from the 
necessity of appealing to the Native Chroniclers of tho time, who 
are, for the most part, dull, prejudiced, ignorant, and superficial. 

If it be doubted whether it is worth while to trouble ourselves 
about collecting such works as are hero noticed, it is Kufiiciout (o 
reply that other countries have benefited by similar labours—(ixum- 
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plificcl in tlie Scriptores Eerum Italicarum, the Auctores Yeteres 
Historic Ecclesiastical, the Monnmenta Boica, the Eeoueil des His- 
toriens des Gaiiles, and a hundred other collections of the same kind 
—but no ol)jection is urged against them on the ground that each 
chronicler, taken individually, is not of any conspicuous merit. They 
are universally considered as useful dei)ositories of knowledge, from 
which the labour and diligence of succeeding scholars may extract 
materials for tlie ercjction of a better and more solid structui’c. This 
countrj'’ offers some peculiar facilities for such a coUection, which it 
would l)C vain to look for elsewhere ; since the luiinber of available 
persons, siifficienily educated for the purpose of transcri])ing, col¬ 
lating, md indexing, is very large, and they would be content witli 
a small remuncraiion. Anotlun* irrgcmt reason for undertaking such 
a work iti this Ciiunf.ry, is tiie incessant depredation which insects, 
inotlxH, dusi', nioistum, and vermin are committing upon the small 
store of ma,nuscri]’)i.s ^vhich, is ih>w extant. Every day is of imporfc- 
anco in rcr^cuiiig ilu-nunnrint from still fiirthcuMluiiiagc, as was too 
painfully evi(huit a,, simrt liuu; ago, finm a report preseiUiHl to the 
Asiatic Sectety nt ISdigaJ, respecting the injiiiy wliuii has already 
been sustaimMl ])y their colhiction. 

On the oihm-haml, it, must not be concealed, that in India,, iudo- 
pendent of the want, of standard honks of reference, great ilifraailiics 
beset the (UKiiiirer in this jr.iih of literature, arising chietiy from ono 
of ilui ddeehs in the, uatimsd charaeter, viz.: the intense, dijsiro for 
parade and (»Htmita.iton, wliieh indue.es atiihors io (juole works they 
bavo nevm* s<‘eu, and to lay claim to an erudition which the limited 
extent of their knowhgn doc^s not Justify. For instamjc, not many 
years ago thmat was puhlished at Agra, a usdnl std ol chronological 
tables of the. Moghal ^lyimsiy, sai<l to he foumled on tluj authority of 
several excOleut, woi'ks iiaincd hy the author. 1 laving been long* 
in seardi of many of these works, 1 re.<]uesti!d trom thtmuiihor a 
more, particular a,e<;ount <d‘ them. He nplied that sonut had heen 
once in his -poss(*ssion and had been given away; soim^ ho had 
borrowed; and sonui were, lost or mislaid.; hut the partifs to whom 
ho had given, and from whoiu he had wed, denied all know¬ 

ledge of the works, or even of ilieir titl(%s. Iiul(,usl, most of them 
contained nothing on ibe subject which they were intended to 
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illustrate, and they were evidently mentioned by the author for tlio 
mere object of acquiring credit for the accuracy and extent of his 
researches. 

Again, a native gentleman furnished a catalogue of the manu¬ 
scripts said to compose the historical collection of his Highness the 
Nizam; but on close examination I found that, from beginning to 
end, it was a complete fabrication, the names of the works being 
taken from the prefaces of standard histories, in which it is usual to 
quote the authorities,—the very identical sequence of names, and 
even the ciTors of the originals, being implicitly followed. 

Against these impudent and interested frauds we must consc- 
qiiexitly be on our guard, not less than against the blunders arising 
from negligence and ignorance; the misquoting of titles, dates, and 
names ; the ascriptions to wrong authors; the absence of beginnings 
and endings ; the arbitrary substitution of new. ones to complete a 
mutilated manuscript; the mistakes of copyists; the exercise ol 
ingenuity in their coixections, and of fancy in their additions; all 
these, added to the ordinaiy sources of error attributable to the well- 
known difficulty of deciphering Oriental manuscripts, present many 
obstacles sufficient to damp even the ardour of an enthusiast. Be¬ 
side® which, we have to lament the entire absence of literary history 
and biography, which in India is devoted only to saints and poets. 
Wliore fairy tales and fictions are included under the general name 
of history wo cannot expect to learn much respecting the character, 
pursuits, motives, and actions of historians, unless they are pleased 
to reveal them to us themselves, and to entrust us with their ffuniliar 
confidences; or unless they happen to have enacted a conspicuotis 
part in the scenes which they describe. Even in Europe this defi¬ 
ciency has been complained of; how much more, then, is it likely 
to bo a subject of regret, where despotism is triumphant; where the 
active elements of life are few; and where individual character, 
trammeled by so many restraining influences, has no opportunity 
of development. 

It must he understood, then, that this Index has not been con- 
Btructecl on account of any intrinsic value in the histories themselves, 
Tudeed, it is almost a misnomer to style them histories. They can 
geared 7 claim to rank higher than Annals. ‘^Erat eniin historia 
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nihil aliud, nisi annalium confeetio. Hanc similitudinem 

scribendi multi secuti sunt, qui, sine ullis omamentis, monimenta 
solum temporum, hominum, locorum, gestammque rerum rebque- 
Non exornatores rerum, sed tantummodo narratores 
fuemnt. ^ They comprise, for the most part nothing hut a mere 
diy narration of events, conducted with reference to chronological 
sequence, never grouped philosophically according to their relations. 
Without speculation on causes or effects; without a reflection or 
suggestion which is not of the most puerile and contemptible kind ; 
and without any observations calculated to interrupt the monotony 
of successive conspiracies, revolts, intrigues, murders, and fratricides, 
so common in Asiatic monarchies, and to which India unhappily 
forms no exception. If wo are somewhat relieved from the contem¬ 
plation of such scenes when we come to the accounts of the earlier 
Moghal Emperors, we have what is little more inviting in the records 
of the stately magniflcence and ceremonious observances of the 
Court, and the titles, jewels, swords, drums, standards, elephants, 
and horses bestowed upon the dignitaries of the Empire, 

If the artificial definition of Dionysius be correct, that History 
is Philosophy teaching by examples,” tben there is no Native Indian 
Historian; and few have even approached to so high a standard, 
or examples, and very bad ones, we have ample store, though even 
in tliem the radical iriith is obscured l)y the hereditary, official, and 
sectarian prepossessions of the narrator ,* but of philosophy, which 
deduces conclusions calculated to benefit us by the lessons and ex¬ 
perience of the past, which adverts on the springs and consequences 
of political transactions, and offers sago counsel for the future, we 
search in vain for any sign or symptom. Of domestic history also 
wo have in our Indian Annalists absolutely notliing, and the same 
may bo remarked of nearly all Muhammadan historians, except 
Ibn Khaldun. By them society is never contemplated, either in its 
conventional usages or recognized privileges; its constituent elements 
or mutual relations; in its established classes or popular institutions ; 
in its prhmto recesses or habitual intercourses. In notices of com¬ 
merce, agriculture, internal police, and local judicature, they are 
equally deficient. A fact, an anecdote, a speech, a remark, which 
1 De Omt. IL 12. 
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would illustrate tlxe condition of tlie common people, or of any rank 
su!)or(Iinate to tlie Mgkest, is considered too insignificant to be suf¬ 
fered to in trade upon a relation wMcb concerns only grandees and 
ministers, “tlirones and imperial powers.” 

Hence it is tbat tkese works may be said to be deficient in some of 
tlie most essential requisites of History, for its great object,” says 
J)r. Arnold, is that wliich most nearly touches the inner life of 
civilized man, namely, the vicissitudes of institutions, social, political, 
and religious. This is the reXeiorarop reXo? of historical enquiry*”^ 
In Indian Histories there is little which enables us to penetrate 
below the glittering surfiice, and observe the practical operation 
of a despotic (Hovernniont and rigorous and sanguinary laws, and 
iiie effect upon the great body of the nation of these injmious in- 
iincmces and agencies. 

IT, lio wcj\’er, we turn our eyes to the present Muhammadan king¬ 
doms of Iiulia, and cxaniino tlio character of the princes, and the 
cundil iun ni* the people subject to their sway, wo may fairly draw a 
pandli'l Indavcen ancient and modern times, under circumstances and 
rolidions nt'arly similar. We behold kings, even of our own creation, 
Biiiik in sloth and debauchery, and emulating the vices of a Caligula 
or a Coniinodiis. Under such rulers, wo cannot wonder that the 
fou.ntai,ns of justice arc corrupted; that the state revenues are never 
collected without violence and outrage; that villages are burnt, and 
tlmir inbal)itantB mutilated or sold into slavery; that the officials, so 
far from affording protection, arc themselves the chief robbers and 
usurpers; that j)arasites and eunuchs revel in the spoil of plundered 
provinces; mul that the poor find no redress against the oppressor’s 
wiXiiig and |)roud man’s contumely. When we witness these scenes 
iiiidcur our own eyes, where the supremacy of the British Govern¬ 
ment, tlKJ bcmofit of its example, and the dread of its intorferonce, 
Tuigh.t be expected to operate as a check upon the progress of mis¬ 
rule, can w© be suiprised that former princes, when free from such 
restraiiits, should have studied oven less to preserve the people com- 
luittod to their charge, in wealth, peace, and prosperity? Had 
tJie authors whom we are compelled to consult, pourtrayed their 
(jiBsars with the fidelity of Suetonius, instead of the more congenial 
^ Loctm'os on Moi^, MisLf p. 123. 
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sycophancy of Paterculns, we should not, as now, have to extort 
from unwilling witnesses, testimony to the truth of these assertions. 
From them, nevertheless, we can gather, that the common people 
must have been plunged into the lowest depths of wretchedness and 
despondency. The few glimpses we have, even among the short 
Extracts in this single volume, of Hindus slain for disputing with 
Muhammadans, of general prohibitions against processions, worship, 
and ablutions, and of other intolerant measures, of idols mutilated, 
of temples razed, of forcible conversions and marriages, of proscrip¬ 
tions and confiscations, of murders and massacres, and of the sen¬ 
suality and drunkenness of the tyrants who enjoined them, show us 
that this picture is not overcharged, and it is much to he regretted 
that we are left to draw it for ourselves from out the mass of 
ordinary occurrences, recorded hy writers who seem to sympathize 
with no virtues, and to abhor no vices. Other nations exhibit the 
same atrocities, hut they are at least spoken of, by some, with indigna¬ 
tion and disgust. Whenever, therefore, in the course of this Index, 
a work is characterized as excellent, admirable, or valuable, it must 
be remembered that these terms are used relatively to the narrative 
only; and it is but reasonable to expect that the force of these 
epithets will he qualified by constant advertence to the deficiencies 
just commented on. 

These deficiencies are more to he lamented, where, as sometimes 
happens, a Hindu is the author. From one of that nation we might 
have expected to have learnt what were the feelings, hopes, faiths, 
fears, and yearnings, of his subject race; hut, unfortunately, he rarely 
writes unless according to order or dictation, and every phrase is 
studiously and servilely turned to flatter the vanity of an imperious 
Muhammadan patron. There is nothing to betray his religion or his 
nation, except, perhaps, a certain stiffness and affectation of style, 
which show how ill the foreign garb befits him. With him, a 
Hindu is an infidel,” and a Muhammadan “ one of the true faith,’ 
and of the holy saints of the calendar, he writes with all the fervour 
of a bigot. With him, when Hindus are killed, their souls are des¬ 
patched to hell,” and when a Muhammadan suffers the same fate, 
he drinks the cup of martyrdom.” He is so far wedded to the set 
phrases and inflated language of his conquerors, that he sjDeaks of 
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the light of Islam shedding its refulgence on the world,” of the 
blessed Muharram,” and of ^Hhe illustrious Book.” He usually 
opens with a Bismillah,” and the ordinary profession of faith in 
the unity of the Godhead, followed by laudations of the holy 
l^rophet, his disciples and descendants, and indulges in all the most 
devout and orthodox attestations of Muhammadans. One of the 
Hindu authors here noticed, speaks of standing in his old age, at 
the head of his bier and on the brink of his grave,” though he must 
have been fully aware that, before long, his remains would be burnt, 
and his ashes cast into the Ganges. Even at a later period, when no 
longer Tiberii ac Neronis res ob metum falso3,”^ there is not one of 
this slavish crew who treats the history of his native country sub¬ 
jectively, or presents us with the thoughts, emotions, and raptures 
which a long oppressed race might be supposed to give vent to, 
when freed from the tyranny of its former masters, and allowed to 
express itself in the natural language of the heart, without constraint 
and without adulation. 

But, though the intrinsic value of these works may be small, 
they will still yield much that is worth observation to any one who 
will attentively examine them. They will serve to dispel the mists 
of ignorance by which the knowledge of India is too much obscured, 
and show that the history of the Muhammadan period remains yet 
to be written. They will make our native subjects more sensible 
of the immense advantages accruing to them under the mildness and 
and equity of our rule. If instruction were sought for from them, 
we should be spared the rash declarations respecting Muhammadan 
India, which are frequently made by persons not otherwise ignorant. 
Characters now renowned only for the splendour of their acMeve- 
ments, and a succession of victories, would, when we withdraw the 
veil of flattery, and divest them of rhetorical flourishes, be set forth 
in a tmer light, and probably be held up to the execration of man¬ 
kind. Wo should no longer hear bombastic Babiis, enjoying under 
our Government the highest degree of personal liberty, and many 
more political privileges than were ever conceded to a conquered 
nation, rant about patriotism, and the degradation of their present 
position. If they would dive into any of the volumes mentioned 
^ Tacitus, Anml.^ I, 1. 
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herein, it would take these young Brutuses and Phocions a very 
short time to learn, that in the days of that dark period for whose 
return they sigh, even the hare utterance of their ridiculous fantasies 
would have been attended, not with silence and contempt, hut 
with the severer discipline of molten lead or empalement. We 
should he compelled to listen no more to the clamours against 
resumption of rent-free tenures, when almost every page will show 
that there was no tenure, whatever its designation, which was not 
open to resumption in the theory of the law, and which was not 
repeatedly resumed in practice. Should any ambitious functionary 
entertain the desire of emulating the exceedingly magnifioal ” 
structures of his Moghal predecessors/ it will check his aspirations 
to learn, that beyond palaces and porticos, temples, and tombs, there 
is little worthy of emulation. He will find that, if we omit only three 
names in the long line of Dehli Emperors, the comfort and happi¬ 
ness of the people were never contemplated by them ; and with the 
exception of a few sarais^ and bridges,—and these only on roads tra¬ 
versed by the imperial camps—^he will see nothing in which purely 
selfish considerations did not prevail. The extreme beauty and ele¬ 
gance of many of their structures it is not attempted to deny; but 
personal vanity was the main cause of their erection, and with the 
small exception noted above, there is not one which subserves any 
purpose of general utility. His romantic sentiments may have been 
excited by the glowing imagery of Lalla Eookh, and he may have 

1 This was the grandiloquent declaration of a late Governor-General [Lord Ellen- 
horongh] at a farewell banquet given to him by the Court of Directors. But when 
his head became turned by the laurels which the victories of others placed upon his 
brow, these professions were forgotten; and the only monument remaining of his 
peaceful aspirations, is a tank under the palace walls of Dehli, which, as it remains 
empty during one part of the year, and exhales noxious vapours during the other, has 
been voted a nuisance by the inhabitants of the imperial city, who have actually pe¬ 
titioned that it may be filled up again. 

2 The present dilapidation of these buildings is sometimes adduced as a proof of 
our indifference to the comforts of the people. It is not considered, that where they 
do exist in good repair, they are but little used, and tbat the present system of 
Government no longer renders it necessary that travellers should seek protection 
within fortified enclosures. If they are to be considered proofs of the solicitude of 
former monarchs for their subjects’ welfare, they are also standing memorials of the 
weakness and inefficiency of their administration. Add to which, that many of the 
extant sar^is were the offspring, not of imperial, hut of private liberality. 
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indulged Hmself with, visions of Jahangir’s broad highway from one 
distant capital to the other, shaded throughout the whole length by 
stately avenues of trees, and accommodated at short distance with 
sardis and tanks; but the scale of that Emperor’s munificence will 
probably be reduced in his eyes, when he sees it written, that the 
same work had already been in great measure accomplished by 
Sher Shah, and that the same merit is also ascribed to a still earlier 
predecessor; nor will it be an unreasonable reflection, when he 
finds, except a ruined milestone here and there, no vestige extant of 
this magnificent highway, and this “ delectable alley of trees,” that, 
after all, that can have been no very stupendous work, which the 
resources of three successive Emperors have failed to render a more 
enduring monuments When he reads of the canals of Eiroz Shah 
and ’AH Mardan Khan intersecting the country, he will find on 
further examination, that even if the former was ever open, it was 
used only for the palace and hunting park of that monarch; but 
when he ascertains that no mention is made of it by any of the 
historians of Timur, who are very minute in their topographical de¬ 
tails, and that Babar exclaims in his Memoirs, that in none of the 
Hindustani Provinces are there any canals (and both these con¬ 
querors must have passed over these canals, had they lieen flow¬ 
ing in their time), he may, perhaps, be disposed to doubt if anything 
was proceeded with beyond the mere excavation. With respect to 
Alf Mardan Khan, his merits will be less extolled, when it is learnt 
that his canals were made, not with any view to benefit the public, 
but for an ostentatious display of his profusion, in order that the 
hoards of his ill-gotten wealth might not bo ajipropriated by the 
monarch to whom he betrayed his trust. When ho reads that in 
some of the reigns of these kings, security of person and property 
was so great, that any traveller might go where he listed, and that 
a bag of gold might be exposed on the highways, and no one dare 
touch it," he will learn to exercise a wise scepticism, on ascertaining 

^ Coryat speaks of the avenue, “ the most incomparable I ever behold."_ Kerr 

ix. 421. ^ 

2 It is worth while to read the comment of the wayfaring European on this pet 
phrase. Bernier, describing his situation when he arrived at the Court of Shajahfin 
speaks of “ le peu d’argent qui me restoit de diverses rencontres de volcurs."~iZiv^ 
des Estate du Grand Mogol, p. 5. 
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that in one of the most vigorous reigns, in which internal tran¬ 
quillity was more than ever secured, a caravan was obliged to remain 
six weeks at Muttra, before the parties who accompanied it thought 
themselves strong enough to proceed to Dehli;^ that the walls of 
Agra were too weak too save the city from frequent attacks of 
marauders ; that Kanauj was a favourite beat for tiger-shooting, and 
wild elephants plentiful at Karra and Kalpi; ^ that the depopulation 
of towns and cities, which many declamatory writers have ascribed 
to our measures of policy, had already commenced before we entered 
on possession; and that we found, to use the words of the Prophet, 

the country desolate, the cities burnt, when the sons of strangers 
came to build up the walls, and their kings to minister.” 

If we pay attention to more general considerations, and wish to 
compare the relative merits of European and Asiatic Monarchies, 
we shall find that a perusal of these books will convey many an 
useful lesson, calculated to foster in us a love and admiration of our 
country and its venerable institutions. 

When we see the withering effects of the tyranny and capricioiis- 
ness of a despot, we shall learn to estimate more fully the value of 
a balanced constitution. When we see the miseries which are en¬ 
tailed on present and future generations hy disputed claims to the 
crown, we shall more than ever value the principle of a regulated 
succession, subject to no challenge or controversy. In no coimtiy 
have these miseries been greater than in India. In no country has 
the recurrence been more frequent, and the claimants more numer¬ 
ous. From the death of Akbar to the British conquest of Behli—a 
period of two hundred years—there has been only one undisputed 
succession to the throne of the Moghal Empire, and even that ex¬ 
ceptional instance arose from its not being worth a contest; at that 
calamitous time, when the memory of the ravages committed by 
KMir Shah -was fresh in the minds of men, and the active hostility 
of the Abdali seemed to threaten a new visitation. Even now, as 
experience has shown, we should not he without claimants to the 
pageant throne, were it not disposed of at the sovereign will and 

1 Captain Coverte (1609-10) says that people, even on the !i%li road from Surat 
t'\ Agra, dared not travel, except in caravans of 400 or 500 men .—ChmoMlly toi. 
23^. See JahAngir’s Autobiography, 117 ; Journ, As, Soc, Jan. 1850, p. 37. 

2 EljpMnstQn&'s Skt.y ii. 241, 
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pleasure of tlie Britisli Government, expressed before tbe question, 
can give rise to dispute, or encourage those hopes and expectations, 
which on each occasion sacrificed the lives of so many members of 
the Eoyal Family at the shrine of a vain and recldess ambition. 

It is this want of a fixed rule of ? succession to the throne, 
which has contributed to maintain the kingdom in a constant 
ferment, and retard the progress of improvement. It was not 
that the reigning monarch’s choice of his successor was not pro¬ 
mulgated ; but in a pure despotism, though the will of a living 
autocrat carries with it the force of law, the injunctions of a dead 
one avail little against the ^^lang claymore” or the ^‘'persuasive 
gloss” of a gallant or an intriguing competitor. The very law of 
primogeniture, which seems to carry with it the strongest sanctions 
is only more calculated to <^excite and foment these disturbances, 
where regal descent is not avowedly based on that rule, and 
especially in a country where polygamy prevails; for the eldest 
prince is he who has been longest absent from the Court, whose 
sympathies have been earliest withdrawn from the influence of his 
own home, whose position in charge of an independent government 
inspires most alarm and mistrust in the reigning monarch, and 
whose interests are the first to be sacrificed, to'please some young 
and favorite queen, ambitious of seeing the crown on the head of her 
own child. In such a state of society, the princes themselves are 
naturally brought up, always as rivals, sometimes as adventurers 
and robbers; the chiefs espouse the cause of one or the other pre¬ 
tender, not for the maintenance of any principle or right, but with 
the prospect of early advantage or to gTatify a personal predilection ; 
and probably end in themselves aspiring to be usurpers on their own 
account; the people, thoroughly indifferent to the success of either 
candidate, await with anxiety the issue, which shall enable them to 
pursue for a short time the path of industry and peace, till it shall 
again be interrupted by new contests ; in short, all classes, interests, 
and institutions are more or less affected by the general want of 
stability, which is the necessary result of such unceasing turmoil 
and agitation. 

These considerations; and many more which will offer themselves 
to any diligent and careful peruser of the volumes here noticed, will 
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serve to dissipate the gorgeous illusions wliicli are commonly enter¬ 
tained regarding the dynasties which have passed, and show him 
that, notwithstanding a civil policy and an imgenial climate, which 
forbid our making this country a permanent home, and deriving 
personal gratification or profit from its advancement, notwithstand¬ 
ing the many defects necessarily inherent in a system of foreign 
administration, in which language, colour, religion, customs, and 
laws preclude all natural sympathy between sovereign and subject, 
we have already, within the half-century of our dominion, done 
more for the substantial benefit of the people, than our predecessors, 
in the country of their own adoption, were able to accomplish in more 
than ten times that period and, drawing auguries from the past, he 
will derive hope for the future, that, inspired by the success which 
has hitherto attended our endeavours, we shall follow them up by 
continuous efibrts to fulfil our high destiny as the rulers of India. 

1 I speak ^only with reference to my own Presidency, the Iforth-Western Provinces. 
^Bengal is said to he a quarter of a century behind it in every symptom of improve¬ 
ment, except mere English education. To the North-Western Provinces, at least, 
cannot he applied the taunt, that we have done nothing, compared with the Mu¬ 
hammadan Emperors, with respect to roads, bridges, and canals. Even here, in the 
very seat of their supremacy, we have hundreds of good district roads where one 
never existed before, besides the 400 miles of trunk-road, which is better than any 
mail-road of similar extent in Europe, and to which the Emperors never had anything 
in the remotest degree to he compared. The bridge of JaunpUr is the only one that 
can enter into competition with our bridge over the Hiudun, and would suffer 
greatly by the comparison, to say nothing of those over the Jda, the Ehanaut, 
and the Khli-nadi. In canals we have been fifty times more effective. In¬ 
stead of wasting our supply of water on the frivolities of fountains, we have fertilized 
whole provinces, which had been barren from time immemorial, and this even on the 
lines of which much was marked out by themselves, lea\dng out of consideration the 
magnificent works in progress in the Dofib and Eohilkhand. The scientific survey 
alone of the North-Western Provinces is sufficient to proclaim our superiority j in 
which every field throughout an area of 62,000 square miles is mapped, and every 
man’s possession recorded. It altogether eclipses the boasted measurement of Akbar, 
and is as magnificent a monument of civilization as any country in the world can pro¬ 
duce. Finally, he it remembered that six centuries more have to elapse before any 
thing like a comparison can be fairly instituted. It is to be hoped we shaU not be 
idle during that long period. 
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IfOTICE OF SIR HETOY M. ELLIOT. 


Heney Miees Elliot was one of fifteen children of the late 
John Elliot, Esq., of Pimlico Lodge, Westminster, and third son of 
that gentleman. He was horn in the year 1808. Winchester was 
chosen as the place of his education, and he entered the venerable 
College of William of Wykeham at the age of ten years. He re¬ 
mained at Winchester eight years, and, ere he left, was one of the 
senior pr^efects. During his residence there he devoted himself 
assiduously to the studies of the institution, and shared in its dis¬ 
tinctions, having gained both the silver medals for speaking. 
Eight years passed at Winchester prepared him worthily for ad¬ 
mission into that further temple of learning, which may be regarded, 
in fact, as an outlying portion of the Wykhamist establishment. New 
College, Oxford. It happened that at the very time, when his future 
destination was to be determined an opportunity presented itself, which 
was then of rare occurrence. Erom a deficiency of civil servants, con¬ 
sequent upon the consolidation of the British power in India, it became 
necessary to seek reinforcements, not alone from Haileybury, which 
was designed merely to supply a fixed contingent, but from new 
recruiting fields, whence volunteers might be obtained whose varied 
acquirements might compete with the special training advocated at 
the East India College: under the pressure of necessity such an excep¬ 
tional measure was sanctioned by Parliament. Mr. Elliot, having been 
nominated as a candidate by Campbell Marjoribanks, was the first of 
the since celebrated list of Competition Wallahs to pass an examina¬ 
tion for a civil appointment direct to India. The exhibition of classical 
and mathematical knowledge might have been anticipated, but al¬ 
though a year had not elapsed since he left Winchester, where he 
had no opportunity for pursuing such studies, his proficiency in the 
Oriental languages proved so remarkable, that the examiners at 
the India House placed him alone in an honorary class. He had 
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thus the good fortune to arrive in Calcutta with a reputation that 
his future career tended not only to maintain, hut to exalt. After 
emerging from his noviciate as a writer (the term by which the 
jmunger civilians were then distinguished), he was appointed 
assistant to the magistrate, and collector of Bareilly, and succes¬ 
sively assistant to the political agent and commissioner at Delhi, 
assistant to the collector and magistrate of Mooradabad, Secretary to 
the Sudder Board of Eevenue for the North West Provinces, and 
in 1847 he became Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Poreign Department. While holding this office he accompanied the 
Governor-General, Lord Hardinge, to the Punjab, upon the re¬ 
sources of which he drew up a most elaborate and exhaustive 
memoir. Later in point of time, Sir Henry Elliot filled the same 
important post during the more effective portion of Lord Dalhousie’s 
administration. His distinguished services were freely recognized 
by the Crown as well as by the Company. He received from 
the former the honour of a K.C.B.-ship; his reward from the 
latter was hoped for by the well-wishers of India, in the Lieutenant- 
Governorship of the North West Provinces, or the higher office 
of the Government of Madras. Sir Henry died at the early age of 
forty-five, while seeking to restore his broken health in the equable 
climate of the Cape of Good Hope. 

In 1846 Sir Henry Elliot printed the first volmne of his '' Sup¬ 
plement to the Glossary of Indian Terms.’’ The Glossary itself 
was a pretentious work then meditated, and for which great pre¬ 
paration had been made by the various local governments, as it was 
intended to comprise the whole series of Indian terms in official use 
throughout the country, and if, in Professor Wilson’s hands, it fell 
short of public expectation, this was less the fault of the Editor, 
than of the imperfection of the materials supplied to him; while Sir 
H. Elliot’s Glossary,” on the other hand, received too humble a 
title, aiming, as it did, at far higher and more important branches of 
research,-—the history and ethnic affinities of the hereditary tribes, 
with whom he, an isolated Englishman, had lived so long, in intimate 
official association, settling in detail the state demand upon each 
member of the Patriarchal Tillage Communities of North-Western 
India. 

In 1849, Sir Henry Elliot published the first volume of his 
‘‘Bibliographical Index to the Historians of Mohammedan India,” of 
which the present publication is the more mature extension. 



ADDENDA ET COEEIGENDA. 


Page 33, in line 11, for “Khurisdn,” read “ Sind and Khurdsdn,” and in 

line 13, insert “ Vol. xxi.” 

Page 129, line 11, for “sixty,” read “seventy.” 

,, 168, „ 3, after “ Balhdr,” insert “on the land of Bardzi.” 

214, „ 20, add, “This translation has been published as No. xii. 

New Series, Selections of the Records of the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay, 1855.” 

„ 225, „ 20, omit “ the.” 

„ 508, add as a note to the article on the Jats, “ See Masson’s Journey 
to Kelat, pp. 351-3 ; also Zeitschrift f. d. Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, Vol. Ill, p. 209.” 
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EAELT ARAB aEOGEAPHERS. 


I. 

SALSILATU-T TAWAEIEH 

OF THE 

MEEOHANT SULAIMA'N, 

WITH ADDITIONS BY 

ABir ZAIDU-L HASAN, OF SI'EAF. 


The earliest information which Europe derived from the 
writings of the Arabs upon India and the lands adjacent, was 
that whicli the Abbd Eenaudot published, in the year 1718, 
under tlie title Anciennes Relations des Indes et de Ja Chine 
de deux myageurs Mahometans qui y allerent dans le ix^ siecle 
de noire Sre.'' By a curious coincidence the work so translated 
happened to be the earliest work extant of the Arab geographers 
relating to India. So novel and unexjiected was the light thus 
thrown upon the farther East, that the translator was accused of 
all sorts of literary crimes. Some asserted his inaccuracy, and 
pointed out the discrepancies between the statements of his work 
ajid the accounts of the Jesuit missionaries in China. He had 
given no pi-ecise account of his manuscripts, hence some did not 
licsitate to accuse him of downright forgery. Time has shown 
the emptiness of most of these charges. From error he certainly 
was not exempt, but his faults and mistakes were those of a man 
who had to deal with a difficult subject, one which, even a century 
later, long deterred M. Reinaiid from grappling with it. 
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Tlie MS. from wliicli Eenaudot made Ms translation was foiincl 
by him in the library formed by the minister Colbert. This col¬ 
lection descended to the Comte de Seignelay; and subsequently 
merged into the Bibliotheqiie Eoyale. Here in 1764 the cele¬ 
brated scholar Degiiigiies found the hIS., and wrote more than 
one article upon it.^ 

In the year J811 M. Langies printed the text, and pro¬ 
mised a translation; but he had made no progress with the 
latter at the time of his death in 1824. The text so printed 
remained in the stores of the Imprimerie Eoyale until the year 
1844, when M. Eeiiiaud published it with a translation and 
notes, prefacing the whole with a Preliminary Discourse on the 
early Geography of the East, full of valuable information and 
criticism. The following observations upon the work are con¬ 
densed from M. Eeinaud's; the translation is also taken from 
his.2 

The title which Eenaudot gave to his book is not quite 
accurate. He speaks of two travellers, while there -was only one 
Viho wrote an account ofliis own travels. The basis of the work 
and that which bears in the text the title of Book I, is the 
account written by a merchant named Sulaiinan, who embarked 
on the Persian Gulf, and made several voyages to India and 
China. This bears the date 237 a.h. (851 a.d.). The second 
part of the work was vuitten by Abu Zaidu-1 Hasan, of Siraf, a 
connoisseur, who, although he never travelled in India and China, 
as he himself expressly states, made it his business to modify and 
complete the work of Sulaiinan, by reading, and by questioning 
travellers to those countries. MasMdi met this Abu Zaid at 
Basra, in SOS a.h. (916 a.d.), and acknowledges to have 
derived information from him, some of which he reproduced in 

^ Jour, des Sav., Hoyerntro, 1764. Kotices et Extraits des MSS., Tome i. See 
also Mem. de I’Acad. des Inscriptions, Tome xxxyii.; Jour. Asiatique, iv seric, 
T. Yiii., 161; Asiatic Journal, yol. xxxiii., p. 234. 

2 ‘‘ Eelatioiis des Voyages faites par les Arabes et les Persans dans FInde et a la 
Cbinc.” 2 Tom., 24mo., Paris, 1845. 
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his “ Meadows of GoId,’'i as a comparison of the following 
extracts will show. On the- other hand, Abu Zaid w^as indebted 
to Mas^ndi for some of his- statements. He never mentions him 
bv name, but refers to him as a “ trustworthy person.’’ The two 
works have much in common, but Mas’udi is generally more 
detailed. Ahu Zaid finishes his work with these words : Such 
is the most interesting matter that I have heard, among the many 
accounts to which maritime' adventure has given birth. I have 
refrained from recording the false stories which sailors tell, and 
which the narrators themselves do not believe. A faithful account 
although short, is preferable to ail. It is God who guides us in 
the right way.” 


BXTKACTS. 

Observations on the Countries of India and China, and their Sovereigns, 

The inhabitants of India and China agree that there are four great 
or principal kings in the world. They place the king of the Arabs 
(Khalif of Baghdad) at the head of these, for it is admitted without 
dispute that he is the greatest of kings. First in wealth, and in the 
splendour of Ms Court; but above all, as chief of that sublime reli¬ 
gion which nothing excels. The king of China reckons himself next 
after the king of the Arabs. After him comes the king of the 
Greeks,® and lastly the Balhara, prince of the men who have their 
ears pierced. 

The Balhara® is the most eminent of the princes of India, and the 
Indians acknowledge his superiority. Eveiy prince in India is 
master in his own state, but all pay homage to the supremacy of the 
Balhara. The representatives sent by the Balhara to other princes 
are received with most profound respect in order to show liim 
honour. He gives regular pay to his troops, as the practice is among 
the Arabs. He has many horses and elephants, and immense wealth. 
The coins which pass in his country are the Tatariya dirhams,^ each 

^ [See Reinaiid'’s Mem. sur ITnde, p. 1-9, and Aboulileda, I., liii.] 

2 [Rdm.] 3 [See note A in Appendix.] 

[These dirhams are mentioned by almost all these early xinaters. Idrisi says they 
were in use at Mansiira, and also cuixent in the Malay Arcliipclngo (Jauhert, p. 8(5 
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of wliicli weiglis a dirliam and a lialf of the coinage of the king. 
They are dated from the year in which the dynasty acquired the 
throne. They do not, like the Arabs, use the Hijra of the prophet, 
birt date their eras from the begimring of their kings’ reigns ; and 
their kings live long, frequently reigning for fifty years. The inhabi¬ 
tants of the Ballrara’s country say that if their kings reign and live 
for a long time, it is solely in consequence of the favour shown to 
the Arabs. In fact, among all the kings there is no one to be forurd 
who is so partial to the Arabs as the Balhara; and his subjects follow 
Ms example. 

BaMara is tlie title borne by all tlie kings of tMs dynasty. It is 
similar to tlie Gosroes (of the Persians), and is not a proper name. 
Tiie kingdom of tlie Balkara commences on tbe sea side, at tlie coun¬ 
try of Konikam [Koiikan], on tbe tongue of land wliicb stretches to 
China. The Balhara has around him several kings with whom he is 
at war, but wdioin ho ga’catly excels. Among them is the king 
of Jnrz.- This Idng maintains numerous forces, and no other Indian 
prince has so fine a cavalry. He is unfriendly to the Arabs, still he 
acknowledges that the king of the Ai*ahs is the greatest of kings. 
Among the princes of India there is no greater foe of the Muhamma¬ 
dan faith than he. His territories form a tongue of land. He has 
great riches, and his camels and horses are numerous. Exchanges 
are carried on in Ms states with silver (and gold) in dust, and there 
are said to be mines (of these metals) in the comitry. There is no 
eounti’y in India more safe from robbers. 

By the side of this kingdom lies that of Tafak, which is but a 


and 162). Heiiiaud suggests tliat tlic term is intended to represent ‘‘statere, and 
tliat tlie coins were tetradi’acdimas. (Mem. snr I’liide, p. 235 ; Eel. des Voy., ii., 16 ; 
Thomas’s Prinsep, i., 86.) In the Paris edition of Mas udi they aie called Talii- 
riya,” and Prof. Cowell states that the same word is used in the Oxford MS. of I bn 
Khiirdadha. This reading gives weight to a suggestion made by Mr. Thomas, that 
these dirhams were coins of the Tahirides, who were reigning in Khui'hshn, and 
exercised authority over Sistaii in the time of our author Sulaimhn.] 

1 [This agrees with Ibn Xhurdhdba and Ickisi, bat differs from Ibn Hauhal; sec 

P Ibn Khnrdhdba concims in this reading, but Mas’hdi has^‘'Juzr,” a near 
approach to “ Guzerat.” Eeinaiid suggests Kanauj as the seat of this monarchy (Eel. 
des Voy., xcv.), but Mas’udi places the Eauiira or Bodha there at the same period. 
The question is discussed in note A in Appendix.] 
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small state. The women are white, and the most beautiful in 
India. The king lives at peace with his neighbours, because his 
soldiers are so few. He esteems the Arabs as highly as the Balhara 
does. 

These three states border on a kingdom called Euhmi,^ which is 
at war with that of Jurz. The king is not held in very high estima¬ 
tion. He is at war with the Balhara as he is with the king of Jiirz. 
His troops are more numerous than those of the Balhara, the king of 
Jurz, or the king of Tafak. It is said that when he goes out to battle 
he is followed by about 50,000 elephants. He takes the field only 
in winter, because elephants cannot endure thirst, and can only go 
out in the cold season. It is stated that there are from ten to fifteen 
thousand men in his army who are employed in fulling and washing 
cloths. There is a stuff made in his country which is not to be found 
elsewhere j so fine and delicate is this material that a dress made of 
it may be passed through a signet-ring. It is made of cotton, and we 
have seen a piece of it. Trade is carried on by means of kauris, 
which are the current money of the countiy. They have gold and 
silver in the country, aloes, and the stuff called samara, of which 
mcidahs are made. The striped husliau or Icarlcaddciii is tound in this 
country. It is an animal which has a single horn in the middle of 
its forehead, and in this horn there is a figure like unto that ot 
a man.^ 

After this kingdom there is another situated in the interior of the 
country, away from the sea. It is called Haslibm. The people are 
white, and pierce their ears. They are handsome, and dwell in 
the wilds and mountams. 

Afterwards comes a sea, on the shores of which there is a kingdom 
called Kiranj.2 is poor and proud. He collects large 

o P 

^ position of tlicsc kingdoms is discussed in note A in Appendix.] 

2 [Mas’ddi gives these passages with a few verbal alterations. The translation 
of the Paris edition says, “ They export from this country the hair called Samara, 
from which fly-whisks are made, with handles of ivory and silver. These are held 
over the heads of princes when they give audience. It is in this country that the 
animal called an nisJidn, ‘ the marked,’ or vulgarly Izarhaddan, is found. It has one 
horn in the middle of its forehead.” Ma^oudi, vol. i., 385.] 

3 [Mas’ddi writes “ Firanj,” see post, page 25. Reinaud says the coast of Coro¬ 
mandel perhaps it is the coimtry of ICalinga on that coast.] 
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([uantities of anibery and is equally well proYided with elepi: 
teeth. They eat pepper green in this conntry because it is scar 

When the king of Sarandih dies, Ms corpse is canied on i 
carriage very near the ground, with the head so attached to tlr 
of the vehicle that the occiput touches the ground, and the hair ^ 
in the dust. A woman follows with a broom, who sweeps th' 
on to the face of the corpse, and cries out, '' 0 men, behold! 
man yesterday was your king; he reigned over you and you ol 
his orders. See now to what he is brought; he has bid farew 
the world, and the angel of death has carried off his soul. I)< 
allow yourselves to be led astray by the pleasures of this life," 
such like words. The ceremony lasts for three days, after whir', 
body is burnt with sandal, camphor and saffron, and the ashe,-^ 
tered to the wunds.^ All the Indians burn their dead. Saranr; 
the last of the islands dependent on India. Sometimes wh(;:. 
corpse of a king is burnt, his wives cast themselves upon th.* 
and burn with it; but.it is for them to choose whether they w:' 
do so or not. 

In India there are persons who, in accordance with their piv 
sioii, wander in the woods and mountains, and rarely commiin 
with the rest of uiankind. Sometimes they have nothing to etu 
herbs and the fruits of the forest. Some oft 

go about naked. Others stand naked with the face turned to the 
having nothing on but a panther’s skin. In my travels I saw a : 
in the position I have described; sixteen years afterwards I retu: 
to that country and found him in the same posture. What astoiii^ 
me was that he was not melted by the heat of the sun. 

In all these kingdoms the nobility is considered to form but 
family. Po.wcr resides in it alone. The princes name their 
successors. It is the same with learned men and physicians. T 
form a distinct caste, and the ‘profession never goes out of 
caste. 

The princes of India do not recognise the supremacy of any 

^ [Mas’adi and Idrtsi gave tlie same account, Tlie former says ho had witn 
the ceremony himself. Idilsi refers the custom to the Mugs of India. Mac 
Tome i., 69. Idn'si, post,} 
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sovereign. Each one is his own master. Still the Balliara has the 
title of “ Idiig of kings.” 

The Chinese are men of pleasure; but the Indians condemn plea¬ 
sure, and abstain from it. They do not take wine, nor do they take 
vinegar which is made of wine. This does not arise from religious 
scruples, but from their disdain of it. They say The prince who 
drinks wine is no true king.” The Indians are surrounded by ene¬ 
mies, who war against them, and they say “How can a man who 
inebriates himself conduct the business of a kingdom ? ” 

The Indians sometimes go to war for conquest, but the occasions 
are rare. I have never seen the people of one country submit to the 
authority of another, except in the case of that country which comes 
next to the country of pepper.^ When a king subdues a neighboui*- 
ing state, he places over it a man belonging to the family of the 
fallen prince, who carries on the government in the name of the 
conqueror. The inhabitants would not suffer it to be otherwise. 

The principles of the religion of China were derived from India. 
The Chinese say that the Indians brought budclhas into the country, 
and that they have been the real masters in matters of rehgion. In 
both countries they believe in the metempsychosis, but there are 
some differences upon matters of detail. 

The troops of the kings of India are numerous, but they do not 
receive pay. The king assembles them only in case of a religious 
war. They then come out, and maintain themselves without 
receiving anything from the king.® 

Book II .—The toords of Ahu Zaidii-l Easan, of Sirdf —^I have 
carefully read this book, that is to say the first book, having resolved 
to examine it and to add to it such observations as I have gathered 
in the course of my reading about voyages and the kings of the mari¬ 
time countries, and their peculiarities, collecting all the information 
I could upon those matters about which the author has not spoken. 

^ 

Among the stories® which are current in the country (of Zabaj) 

1 [Malatar.] 

3 [It lias been previously remarked that the Balhar^ paid his troops.] 

3 [Mas* ddi relates this story also. Ma<joudi, Tome i., 62.] 
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about ancient times, there is one concerning a king of Kumar,^ the 
country which produces the aloes called kumari. This country is 
not an island, but is situated (on the continent of India) on that side 
which faces the country of the Arabs. There is no kingdom which 
has a more dense population than Kumar. Here eyery one walks on 
foot. The inhabitants abstain from licentiousness, and from all 
sorts of wine. Kothing indecent is to be seen in this country. 
Kumar is in the direction of the kingdom of the Maharaja, of the 
island of Zabaj. There is about ten days’ sailing between the two 
kingdoms, ' but when the wind is light the journey 

takes as much as twenty days. It is said that hi years gone by the 
countiy of Kumar came into the hands of a young prmce of very 
hasty temper. This prince was one day seated in his palace, 
situated on the banks of a riyer, the water of which was sweet like 
that of the Tigris of ’Irak. There was the distance of a daj^’s jour¬ 
ney between the palace and the sea. The wazir was near the king, 
and the conyersation turned upon the empire of the Maharaja, of its 
splendour, the number of its subjects, and of the islands subordinate 
to it. All at once the king said to the wazfr, “ I haye taken a fancy 
into my head which I should much like to gnatify. 

I should like to see before me the head of the king of Zabaj in a 
dish.” These words passed from mouth to mouth, 

and so spread that they at length reached the ears of the Maharaja. 

0 0 0 TPat king ordered his wazfr to haye a thousand ves¬ 

sels of medium size prepared, with their engines of war, and to put 
on board of each vessel as many arms and soldiers as it could carry. 
0 o o ‘When the preparations were ended, and everything 

was ready, the kmg went on board his fleet, and proceeded with his 
troops to Kumar. The king and his warriors all carried tooth¬ 
brushes, and every man cleaned his teeth several times a day. Each 
one carried his own brush on his person, and never parted from it, 
unless he entrusted it to his seiwant. The king of Kumar knew 
nothing of the impending danger until the fleet had entered the river 
which led to his capital, and the troops of the Maharaja had landed. 
The Maharaja thus took the king of Kumar miawares, and seized 


* [The country about Cape Kumari, or Comorin.] 
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upon Ms palace, for tlie officers had taken flight. He then made a 
proclamation assuring* safety to evexy one, and seated himself on the 
throne of Kumar. He had the Idng brought forth, and 

had his head cut off. The Maharaja then addressed the wazir, 
‘‘I know that you have borne yourself like a true minister; receive 
now the recompense of your conduct. I know that you have given 
good advice to your master if he would but have heeded it. Seek 
out a man fit to occupy the throne, and seat him thereon instead of 
this foolish fellow.” The Maharaja returned immediately to his 
countiy, and neither he nor any of his men touched anything 
belonging to the king of Kumar. Afterwards the 

Maharaja had the head washed and embalmed, then putting it hi a 
vase, he sent it to the prince who then occupied the throne of 
Kuiiiai’, with a letter. When the news of these events 

spread among the kings of India and China the Maharaja rose 
greatly in their estimation. Krom this time the kings of Kumar, 
when they rise in the morning, always turn towards the country of 
Ziibaj, and bow themselves to the ground as a mark of respect to the 
Maharaja. 

In the states of the Balhara, and in other provinces of India, one 
may see men burn themselves on a pile. This arises from the faith 
of the Indians in the metempsychosis, a faith which is rooted in their 
hearts, and about wMch they have not the slightest doubt. 

Some of the kings of India, when they ascend the thi'one, have a 
quantity of I'ice cooked and served oii banana leaves. Attached to 
the king’s person are three or four hundred companions, who have 
ioined him of their own free will without compulsion. When the 
king has eaten some of the rice, ho gives it to his companions. Each 
in his turn approaches, takes a small quantity and eats it. All thos e 
who so eat the rice are obliged, when the king dies, or is slam, to 
burn themselves to the very last man on the very day of the king’s 
decease. This is a duty which admits of no delay, and not a vestige 
of these men ought to be left.^ 

When a person, either woman or man, becomes old, and the senses 
are enfeebled, he begs some one of his family to throw him into the 
[ Eoinaudot and Iteinand refer this to the Nahs of Malahar.] 
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fire, or to {irown Mm in tlie water; so firmly are tlie Indians 
persuaded that tliey shall letnm to (life upon) the earth. In India 
they burn the dead. 

The island of Sarandib contains the mountain of precious stones, 
the pearl fisheries, etc, Precious stones, red, green, 

and yellow, are obtained from the mountain wMch rises over the 
island of Sarandib. The greater part of the stones that are found 
are brought up by the tide. The water carries them into cayerns 
and grottoes, and into the places where torrents descend. There are 
men appointed to watch the gathering of these stones on behalf of 
the king. Sometimes jirecious stones are dug from the depths of the 
earth, as in mines; these stones are accompanied by earthy matter, 
wliich has to be separated from them. 

The kingdom of Sarandib has a law, and its doctors assemble from 
time to time lil^e as among us the men assemble who collect the tra¬ 
ditions of the Prophet. The Indians go to the doctors, and write 
from their dictation the lives of the prophets, and the precepts of the 
law. There is in the island a great idol of pme gold, the size of 
which has been exaggerated by travellers. There are also temples 
which must have cost considerable sums of money. There is a 
numerous colony of Jews in Sarandib, and peojile of other religions, 
especially Manicheans. The king allows each sect to follow its own 
religiond Great licentiousness prevails in this coimtry among the 
women as well as the men. Sometimes a newly arrived merchant 
wdll make advances to the daughter of a king, and she, with the 
knowledge of her father, will go to meet him in some woody place. 
The more serious of the merchants of Siraf avoid sending their shi 23 S 
here, especially if there are yomig men on board. 

Among the Indians there are men who are devoted to religion and 
men of science, whom they call Brahmans. They have also their 
poets who live at the courts of their kings, astronomers, philosophers, 
diviners, and those who draw omens from the flight of crows, etc. 
Among them are diviners and jugglers, who perform most astonish¬ 
ing feats. These observations are especially ax^plicahle to Kananj, a 
large coimtry forming the empire of Jurz. 


^ [See Jaubert’s Idrisi, p. 71.] 
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[Then follows an account of the Baiharjis or Bairdgis, of the inns for' 
travellers, and of the courtezans attached to the temples.'] 

The idol called Multan is situated in the environs of Mansura, and 
people come on pilgrimages to it from many months distance. They 
bring thither the Indian aloes called al Mmruni, from Kamrun, the 
name of the country in which it grows. These aloes are of the finest 
quality. They are given to the ministers of the temple for use as 
incense. These aloes are sometimes worth as much as two hundred 
dinars a mana. The aloes are so soft that they will receive the impres¬ 
sion of a seal. Merchants buy them of the ministers of the temple. 

O €' O • 

The kings of India are accustomed to wear earrings of precious 
stones, mounted in gold. They also wear necklaces of great value, 
formed of the most precious red and green stones. Pearls, however, 
are held in the highest esteem, and are greatly sought after. 

Formerly the dinars of Sind, each of which is worth three and a 
fraction of the ordinary dinars, were brought into India. Emeralds 
also were imported from Egypt, mounted as seals, and enclosed in 
boxes. Coral and the stone dahiaj^ were also imported. This trade 
has now ceased. 

Most of the princes of India, when they hold a court, allow their 
women to be seen by the men who attend it, whether they be natives 
or foreigners. No veil conceals them from the eyes of the visitors. 


^ [A stone resembling the emerald.] 
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KITABU-L MASALIK WA-L MAMIlIK 


OF 


IBN KHUEDADBA. 


Abu-l Kasim ’Ubaiclu-llali bin "Abdu-llali bin Klmrclaclba is 
better known as Ibn Klmrclaclba, a name derived from liis grand¬ 
father, who was a fire worshipper, as the name shows, but who 
subsequently became a convert to the 'Muhammadan faith. Ibn 
Khurdadba attained high ofBce under the Khalifs, and employed 
his leisure in topographical and geographical researches, the result 
of which was his “ Book of Roads and Kingdoms."^ Ho died in 
300 AH., or 912 a.d.^ Up to a recent date the separate indi¬ 
viduality of Ibn Khurdadba was disputed, and it was argued by 
some that he was the same person as Abu Is,liak Istakhri, and 
the real author of the ‘‘Oriental Geography"’ translated by Sir 
W. Ouseley. This question was set at rest by the publication of 
Istakhri’s work, and by the extracts from Ibn Khurdadba, v/hich 
appeared in Sir H. Elliot’s first volume. 

The text of Ibn Khurdadba has lately been published with a 
translation by M. Barbier cle Meynard, in the Journal Asiatique 
(1865) from a copy of the MS. in the Bodleian Library, collated 
with another from Constantinople. Advantage has been taken of 
this publication to amend the translation which originallyappeared 
ill the original specimen of this work. The texts differ occasion¬ 
ally, and the leaves of one or both of the MSS. must have been 

' [See Reinaud’s Aboiilfeda I., p. 57, and Journ. Asiatiqne, Jan., 1865.] 
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misplaced. The notes marked P give the Paris readings, where 
the differences are such as to preclude an alteration of the Indian 
version. The passages in brackets have been taken from the Paris 
translation in addition to those published in the first edition. 

EXTRACTS. 

[The greatest king of India is the Balhara, or king of kings.” 
The other sovereigns of this country are those of Jaba, Taian, Juzr 
[Guzerat], Ghanah, Eahmi, and Kaiiirun. The king of Zabaj is 
called Alfil^atd and the king of the isle of the eastern 

sea Maharaja 

The kings and people of Hind regard fornication as lawful, and 
wine as unla-wfiil. This opinion prevails throughout Hind, but the 
king of Kumar ^ holds both fornication and the use of wine as un¬ 
lawful. The king of Sarandip conveys wine from ’Irak for his 
consumption. 

The kings of Hind take great delight in maintaining elephants, 
and pay largely for them in gold. The elephants are, generally, 
about nine cubits high, except those of ’Anab,^ which are ten and 
eleven cubits. 

The greatest king of India is the Balhara, whose name imports 

king of kings.” He wears a ring in which is inscribed the follow¬ 
ing sentence : /AYhat is begun with resolution ends with success.” 

The next eminent king is he of Tafaii; the third is king of Jaba; 
the fourth is he of Juzr: the Tatariya dirhams are in use in his 
dominions. The fifth is king of ’AnaP the sixth is the Eahnh,* 

^ [In a sutsequent passage lie says, “ The king of Ztibaj is called Maharaja, and 
this agrees witli Mas’udi.] 

2 [Kumar is the country about Capo Comorin, Trayancorc, etc. Kazwini makes 
tlie same statement respecting Knmur but lie refers to Ibn Fakiyali as bis autho¬ 
rity. He adds that \yiiie-driiikers were punished by having a hot iron placed on 
their bodies, and kept there till it got cold, hiany died under the infliction.] 

3 [So says Sir H, Elliot’s text. The Paris translation reads, affhhdb, vallees 
spacienses k eteiidues qui s’avancent dans la mer.” Siilaiman and Mas’ddi place 
these valleys near Ceylon, page 22. Eel. des Voy. i., 128.] 

^ [The Paris version here reads “ ’Anah,” hut in the flrst paragraph the name is 
given as “ Ghanali,’’ Sir H. Elliot's text has “ ’Aha."] 

5 [ “ Eahma " in the Paris translation; ma/esum.] 
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iind between him and the other kings a communication is kept up by 
shipsd It is stated that he has in his possession five thousand ^ ele¬ 
phants ; that his country produces cotton cloths and aloe wood. 
Tlie seventh is the king of Kamrun, which is contiguous to China. 
There is plenty of gold in this countiy. 

[From the frontier of Kirman to Mansura, eighty parasangs; this 
route passes tln-ougli the country of the Zats [Jats], who keep watch 
over it. From Zaranj, capital of Sijistan, to Multan, two months’ 
journey. Multan is called “the fcirj of the house of gold/’ because 
Muhammad, son of Kasim, lieutenant of A1 Hajjaj, found forty 
halidrs of gold in one house of that city, which was henceforth called. 
“ House of Gold.” Far] (split) has here the sense of “frontier,” A 
laMr is worth 833 mans, and each Mn two ritls.'] ^ 

[CouNTKiES or SixVD.-—A1 Kaininjra [Kirbun ?^], Makran, AlMand 
(or rather, country of the Meds), Kandahar, Kasran,^ ISrukan,^^ Ean- 
dabil, Kinnazbun, Armabfl, Kanbalf, Sahban, Sadusan, Debal, Easak, 
A1 Daur [Alor], Yandan, Multim, Sindan, Mandal, Salman, Sairasb, 
Karaj, Eiimla, Kiili, Kanauj, Baruh [Broach].'] 

There is a road through the city of Karkuz, leading to the eastern 
countries from Persia.^ 

The island of Khiirak Hes fifty parasangs from Obolla. It is a 
parasang in length and breadth, and produces wheat, palm trees, and 
A ines. The island of Bafat® is at a distance of eighty parasangs from 
that of Kharak. and has cultivated lands and trees. It is two para- 

1 [The Paris Tersion reads instead of and translates 

‘‘ Les Etats de ce dernier sent distants de toxis les antres dhine annee de marclie.”] 

2 [“ Cinquante mille.” P.] 

3 [A ritl is one pound Troy.] 

^ [A large town in Malran. Marhsidu-lTttilah] 

® [A city in Sind. Martisid.] 

« [A town of Tus, nearKishapfir. Marasid; Abti-1 Fid&; Sprengers Eoutes 

Map 4.] ’ 

‘ [The locaHty of sereral of these countries is discussed in a note. Appx. A.] 

^ [I do not find this passage in the Paris yersion. Qnatremere proposed to re?d 
Hormuz for Earktiz. Jour, des Sav. Sep. 1850.] 

^ [Sir H. Elliot's text has “Xabin/' hnt the Paris yersion reads Lafet: “ it is the 
‘Lahet’^of Idrisi, and the ‘Lafet’ of Istathri, probably the Isle of Kenn.” 
Quatiemere, in Jour, des Say. Sep. 1850. Sprengor’s Routes, 79.] 
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sangs in leng'th and breadth. Prom Lafat to the island of Abnin 
are scTeii parasangs; it produces palm trees and wheat, and is a 
parasang in length and breadth. Prom Abrim to the island of KhiA 
are seven parasangs; this island is only half a parasang in extent, 
and is uninhabited. Prom Klim to the island of seven para¬ 
sangs ; the island is four parasangs in extent. In it are produced 
wheat, palm trees, and the like; the inhabitants dive for pearls, 
which are here of excellent quality. Prom Eis to Ibn Kawan^^ are 
eighteen parasangs. It is three parasangs in extent. The inhabi¬ 
tants arc heretics, of the sect of the Ibazites. Prom Ibn Kawaii to 
Armun,^ seven parasangs. Prom Armun to Narmasira^ is seven 
days’ journey, and the latter is the boundary between Persia and 
Sind. Prom Narmasira to Debal is eight days’ journey, and from 
Pebal to the junction of the river Mihiain with the sea is two 
parasangs. 

Prom Sind are brought the costus, canes, and bamboos. Prom the 
Mihran to Eakar,® which is the first place on the borders of Hind, 
is-four days’ journey. The country abounds with canes in the hilly 
tracts, but in the plains wheat is cultivated. The peojilo are wvan- 
derers and robbers. Prom this place to the Meds are two j)arasangs ; 
they also are robbers. From the Meds to KoP are two parasangs, 
and from Kol to Sindan is eighteen parasangs. In the latter grow 
the teak tree and canes. Prom Sindan to Mali [Malabar] is five days’ 
journey; in the latter pepper is to be found, also the bamboo. 
Prom Mali to Balbun,® is two days’ journey, and from Ealbun to the 
great sea,° is two days’ journey. At Balbun the route divides; fol- 

^ [Sir H. Elliot’s text and ti-anslation reads Cliin.”] 

- [Sir H. Elliot’s text and translation had Kasir. Qiiatremere suggested Eish, and 
the Paris Torsion gives Kis for Kish.] 

® [Or “ Benou K4Tan.” P. Sir. H. Elliot’s text had Ahark4w4n.”] 

^ Ormuz.” P.] 

5 [6r Karmdshira, the “ Karmasir” of Sprenger’s Routes, and “Kurmanshur” of 
the Maps of Kirman.] 

® [Illegible in the Pads- copies.] 

This is the first indication we have of the Coles in this neighhomhood, if we ex¬ 
cept the KeaXts of Dionysius {JE^erieff: 1148), which must he looked for in another 
direction. 

® [^‘ Balin,” in the Paris version.] 

9 [“ Lajjat,” middle of the sea, gnlf, great deep.] 
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lowing the shore it takes two clays to reach Bas, wliioh is a large 
place where yon can take passage to Sarandip. From Bas to Saji^ 
and ’Askan, is two days’ jonrney, in which latter place rice is ciilti- 
vated. From ’Askaii to Kura three and a half parasangs, where 
several rivers discharge. From Kura to Kilakaii, Luax and Kanja," 
is two days’ journey, in all which wheat and rice are cultivated, and 
into which the wood of aloes is imported from Kainul and other 
neighhonring places, by the fresh-water route ^ in fifteen days. From 
Samimdar to Krasir^ is twelve parasangs; this is a great country, 
where arc elephants, buifaloes, and other cattle, and various mer¬ 
chantable commodities. The king of this country is very powerful. 
FroniUhasir to Aina is four days’ journey, where also elephants and 
asses are met with. [From Hubalin(?) to Sarandip, two days.] 

\_After this follows the description of Pic (V Adam. In another place 
the author contimies his account of India in these words :—] 

There are seven classes of Hindus, viz., 1st, Sablcufria,*'' among 
whom are men of high caste, and from among whom Idngs are 
chosen. The people of the other six classes do the men of this class 
homage, and them only. 2nd, Brahma, who total! 3 ^ abstain from 
wine and fermented licpors. 3rd, Kataria, who drink not more than 
three cups of wine; the daughters of the class of Brahma are not 
given in marriage to the sons of this class, but the Bralimas talce their 
daughters. 4th, Sudaria, who are by profession hus] 3 andmcn. The 
5th, Baisina, are artificers and domestics. The 6 th, Sandalia, who 
perform menial offices. 7th, Lahud their women are fond of adorn- 

1 [“Sandy.’’ P.] 

2 [Sir H. Elliot’s text and translation had “ Kanlcan, Mahra and Kanjn,” hut 
Idrisi reproduces the names as “Kilkayan, Lulu and Kanja.” There can therefore 
bo no doubt that the Paris version now given is most correct. Ivilra (Kaikasar in 
Idrisi) would seem to be near the mouths of the Coleroon. Ednchi is the old name of 
Konjeveram.] 

3 [Sprcnger suggests the Godavery (Post-und Eoiscrouten, 80), but this cannot bo 
if Kaiija is Khnchi.] 

^ [“U'rtasir” in the Paris version, for which the editor suggests Kashmir; but 
Ur-desa [Orissa] is surely intended. The following name “Aina” may possibly be 
meant for Andhra [Tclingana]. Sprenger says “ Palmiras” ?] 

® [Elliot’s text made the first syllable “ Shm.” The Paris version says “ Sabaldbrya 
(B. Ics Sabiens ; Ed. Sakrya).”] 

6 [“ Lcs Ze77^a musiciens et jongleurs.” P.] 
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ing tliemselves, and the men are fond of amusements and games of 
skill! In Hind there are forty-two religious sects part of them 
believe in a Creator and Prophet (the blessing of God be upon 
them!) ; part deny the mission of a Prophet, and part are atheists. 

^ JSTone of tlie early Arabian Geographers notice this division into tribes or classes, 
[but they appear to have known it, see pp. 6, 10, 19; and Idrisi reproduces this 
passage, see post.l The Grecian Authors, on the authority of Megasthoncs, divide 
the tribes into seven, and attribute the following offices to them, which are very 
different from those assigned by Ihn Khurcludba. 



Strabo. 

Diodorus. 

Arr 1(171. 

1st Class. 

Philosophers 

Philosophers 

Sophists 

2nd „ 

Husbandmen 

Husbandmen 

Hiishandmen 

3rd „ 

Shepherds and 

Cowherds and 

Cowherds and shepherds 


hunters 

shepherds 


4th „ 

Artificers and 

Ai'tificers 

Artificers, merchants, and 
boatmen 


merchants 


oth „ 

Warriors 

Warriors 

Warriors 

6th ,, 

Inspectors 

Inspectors 

Inspectors 

7 th „ 

Coup sellers and 

Counsellors and 

Assessors 


assessors 

assessors. 


Vid. Strah. Gcogr: lib: xv. 

703-707. Arrian : 

Tndica 11. 12, Diodor: Sw: 

lib : II. 40, 

41. and McgastJierds Fragments. E. A. 

Schwanbeck, pp. 42, 121, 127. 


It is not easy to identify the names given by Ihn Khnrdadba. The first is nnintel- 
ligihle—the 2nd is evident—the 3rd seems to indicate the Kshatriyas—the 4th the 
Sudras—the 5th the Vaisya—the 6th the Chandfilas—the 7th the Bdzigars and itin¬ 
erant jugglers. 

2 This is the number ascribed by the indignant Frenchman to England—‘‘ Forty- 
two religions ] and only one sauce ! !’* The JS.mfn-1 Hikdyat increases the number 
of religions in India to forty-eight, and the Bahjatu-1 Tawarikh, in the Paris Library* 
sets them down as 948. See Kasimirski,. 214, and Mem. sni- Tlnde, 49. 
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III. 

MURU'JU-L ZAHAB 

03 ? 

AL MAS’U'Df. 


Abg-I Hasan ’Abi, son of Husain, was a native of Baglidad, 
and received the surname of Al Mas udi after an ancestor named 
Mas’ud, whose eldest sou accompanied the prophet in his flight 
from Mecca to Medina.^ The greater part of Mas’udfs life was 
spent in travelling, and his wanderings extended over nearly all 
the counti'ies subject to Muhammadan sway, and others besides, 
He says of himself that he travelled so far to the west (Morocco 
and Spain) that he forgot the east, and so far to the east (China) 
that he forgot the west. He was an acute observer, and de¬ 
servedly continues to be one of the most admired writers in the 
Arabic language. The fruits of his travels and observations 
were embodied in his work called “ Muruju-1 Zahab ” (Meadows 
of Gold), of which Ibn Khaldun, as quoted by Sprenger, says, 
“ Al Mas’udi in his book describes the state of the nations and 
countries of the east and west, as they were in his age—^that is to 
say, in 380 (832) a.h. He gives an account of the genius and 
usages of the nations; a description of the countries, mountains, 
seas, kingdoms and dynasties; and he distinguishes the Arabian 
race from the barbarians. Al Mas’udi became, through this 
work, the prototype of all historians: to whom they refer, and on 
whose authority they rely in the critical estimate of many fact,? 


1 [See Eeinaud’s Aboulfeda Introd. p. Ixiv.] 
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wliicli form tlic subject of their labours.’'^ The date of his birth 
is not known, but he died in Egypt in S45 a.h, (956 a.d.) 

The first part of the “ Meadows of Goldwas translated into 
English by Dr. Sprenger (London, 1841), and the complete text, 
with a translation into French, has since been published by MM. 
Barbier de Meynard and Payet de Oourteille (Paris, 1851). 
Both these Avorks have been used in the preparation of the fol¬ 
lowing extracts :— 

Extuaots. 

CnArTEii YII.— 3Tas'ncU begins this chapter bij staihig it to he 
the general opinion that India ivas the portion of the earth in which 
order and wisdom proA^ailed in distant ages. The Indians gave 
theniselvcs a king, Brahma the Great, idIio reigned SG6 years, and 
in whose times the hoolc Sindhind ISiddhdnta'] and Arjahahad 
lA'ryahhatta'] loere composed. TIis descendants haye retained to 
oiir days the name of Brahmans. They are honoured by Indians 
as forming the most noble and illustrious caste. They do not 
eat the flesh of any animal, and both men and women Avear 
yellow threads suspended round their necks, like a baldrick, to dis¬ 
tinguish them from the other castes of India. He icas succeeded hj 
his eldest son Bahhud, loho reigned 100 years. After him came Zcrnctn 
[Mama?'}, who reigned nearly 50 years. He was succeeded by 
For [Porus], wEo gaA^e battle to Alexander, and was killed by that 
prince in single combat, after reigning 140 years. After him came 
Dabshalim, the author of '^Kalila wa Dimna,” who reigmed 110 
years. Balhit, the next Icing, reigned 80 years, but according to 
other manuscripts, 130 years. Pie wns succeeded by Koresh 
[Harsha ?], avEo abandoned the doctrines of the past, and introduced 
into India iieAy religious ideas more suited to the requirements of the 
time, and more in consonance Avith the tendencies of his co¬ 
temporaries He died after a reign of 120 years. AAMs 

death discord arose among the Indians, and they broke up into 
divers nations and tribes, each country having a chief of its OAAm. 
Thus Avero formed the kingdoms of Sind, Kanauj, and Kashmir 
The city of Mankir, which wms the great centre of India, submitted 

^ [Sprenger’s Mas’udi, Preface.] 
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to a king called tke Balliara, and tlie name of tMs prince continues 
to kis succCfSSors wIlo reign in tkat capital until tke present time 
(332 xi.n.) 

India is a vast country, extending over sea, and land, and moun¬ 
tains j it borders on tke country of Zakaj [Java^, wkick is tke kingdom 
of tke Alakaraj, tke king of the islands, whose dominions separate 
India and Cliina, hut are considered as part of India. India 
extends on tke side of tke mountains to Hliiirasan and Sind, as 
tar as Tibet. There prevails a great difference of language and 
religion in these kingdoms, and they are frequently at "war with each 
other. The most of them believe in the metempsychosis, or the 
transmigration of the soul. Tke Hindus are distinct from all other 
black people, as the Zanjis, the Daniadams, and others, in point of 
intellect, government, philosophy, strength of constitution, and 
purity of colour. 

^ c w 

Ko king can succeed to the throne in India before he is forty years 
of age ; nor does their sovereign ever appear before the public, except 
at certain distant intervals, and then only for the inspection of state 
affairs. In them opinion, tke kings lose their dignity and bring 
contempt on their priwleges if the public gazes at them frequently. 
Government is only maintained by good feeling and by respect for 
the various dignities of the state.^ 

Eoyalty is limited to tbe descendants of one family, and never goes 
to another. The same is the case with the families of the wazirs, 
kazis, and other high officers. They are all (hereditary and) never 
changed or altered. 

The Hindus abstain from drinking wine, and censure those who 
consume it; not because their religion forbids it, but in tlie dread of 
its clouding their reason and depriving them of its powers. If it 
can be proved of one of their kings, that he has drunk (wine), he 
forfeits the crown; for he is (not considered to be) able to rule and 
govern (tbe empire) if his mind is affected. 

o o a 

^ [The Paris translation says, “ Le ponyoir ne se maintient ckez enx qne par le 
tlespotisnic et le respect de la kierarebie politique.” Sprenger’s version is “The 
measures of government must be carried by mildness in India, and by degradation 
horn a higher rank.”] 
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The greatest of the kings of India in oiir time is the Balhara, 
sovereign of the city of Alankir. Many of the kings of India 
turn their faces towards him in their prayers, and they make sup- 
polications to his ambassadors, who come to visit them. The kmgdom 
of Balhara is bordered by many other countries of India. Some 
kings have their territory in the mountains away from the sea, like 
the Eai, King of Kashmir, the King of Tafan, and others. There 
are other kings who possess both land and sea. The capital of the 
Balhara is eighty Sindi poarasangs from the sea, and the iparasang is 
equal to eight miles. His troojps and elep)hants are innumerable, but 
his troop)s are mostly infantry, because the seat of his government is 
among the mountains. One of the neighbouring kings of India, 
who is far from the sea, is the Bautira, who is lord of the city of 
Kanauj. This is the title given to all the sovereigms of that kingdom. 
He has large armies in garrisons on the north and on the south, on the 
east and on the west, for he is suiTOunded on all sides by warlike kings. 

Chapter IX.—Al-Jahiz sup)p)Oses that the river Mihran in Sind 
comes from the Nile, alleging as a p)roof that crocodiles live in it. 
I cannot understand how he advanced tliis as a p^roof, He states 
it in his book, ‘‘Kitdbii-VAmsdr wa 'ajaibu-l hulddii'^ (•‘^On great cities 
and the wonders of the countries.”) It is an excellent work, but as 
the author has never made a voyage and but few journey's and travels 
through kingdoms and cities, he did not know that the Milman of 
Sind comes from -well-known sources in the highlands of Sind, 
from the country belonging to Kanauj in the kingdom of Bauiira, 
and from Kashmir, Kandahar, and Tafan; and at length, running into 
Midtan, it receives the name of the Mihran of gold, just as Midtan 
means boundary of gold. The king of Multan is a Kuraishite, and 
of the children of Usamah bin Lawi bin Ghalib. The caravans for 
Khurasan assemble here. The lord who rules over the kingdom of 
Mansura is a Kuraishite, who is descended from Habbar bin al- 
xiswad. The crown of Multan has been hereditary in the family 
which rules at piresent, since ancient times, from the beginning of 
Islam. 

The river Mihran takes its course through the country of Mansura, 
and falls near Debal into the Indian ocean. In the bays of this sea 
there are many crocodiles, as in the bay of Sindabur in the kingdom 
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of Baghara,' in India; the bay^,of Ziilbaj, in tlie dominions of tlie 
Maharaj, and tlie gulfs of tlie agliyab [aglibab], wMcli extend towards 
fcbe island of Saraiidib [Ceylon]. Crocodiles live more paiticii- 
larly in sweet water, and, as we liave said, in tbe estuaries of India, 
tbe water of wbicli is for tlie most part sweet, because tbe streams 
wliicli form tlieni are derived from tlie rains. 

Chapter XVI.—The Idng of India is tbe Balbara; tbe king of 
ICanauj, wbo is one of tbe kings of Sind, is Baiiiiratbis is O) title 
common to all kings of ICaiiauj. Tliere is also a city called Bauiira, 
after its princes, wbicb is now in tbe territories of Islam, and is one 
of tbe dependencies of Midtaii. Throiigb tliis town passes one of 
tbe (five) rivers, wbicb form together tbe river Miliran in Sind, wbicb 
is considered by al-Jabiz as derived from tbe Xilo, and by otbers from 
tbe Jaibun of Kburasan. Tbis Bauiira, wbo is tbe In'ng of Kaiiaiij, 
is an enemy of tbe Balbara, tbe king of India. Tbe king of Kan- 
dabar, wbo is one of tbe kings of Sind and its mountains, is called 
Habaj; tliis name is common to all sovereigns of tliat country. 
Trom bis dominions comes tbe river Eaid, one of the five rivers 
wbicb form tbe Mibran of Sind. Kandabar is called tbe country 
of tbo Ealibiit [Eajpiit?]. Anotber river of tbe five is called 
Baiiatil, it comes also from tbe mountains of Sind, and runs tbroiigb 

^ [This must he intended for “ Balhara,” in whose hing-dom Sindahdr seems to have 
hecn situated.] 

2 [ ^ name is so gben in the Paris edition, hut Sprengcr roads it “ Bildah ; ” 

and the reference immediately afterwards to a place of the same name among the 
dependencies of Miilt^n, can hardly refer to any other than the country commonly 
called Bndha. General Cimiiingliam says this name “is said hy Gildemeister to be 
written Bovcira in. the original, for which he proposes to read Vovara for the well- 
hiiown Faurava. From the King of Oudh’s Dictionary two different spellings arc 
quoted, as For mi and Forcin ; while in Eerishta the name is either Korra\ as written 
hy Dow, or Ximar, as written hy Briggs. In Ahu 1 Ecda the name is Noda. Koav 
as the name, of which so many readings have just been given, 'was that of tlie king’s 
family or tribe, I believe we may almost certainly adopt Tomra as tbe true reading 
according to one spelling, and Torah according to the other. In the Sanskrit Iii- 
criptioiis of the Gwalior dynasty the word is invariably spelt Tomara, Kliarg Eai 
writes Tomdr\_Tdar which is much the same as Col. Tod’s Tiidr^ and the Ttwdroi 
the Kiimaon and Garhwhl MSS. Lastly, in Gladwin’s Ayin xikbari, I find Tmoro 
and 'J'ooroor, for which I presume the original has Tunwar and Tamvar. From a 
comparison of all tliese various readings, I conclude that the family name of the llaja 
of Kanauj in a.d. 915, when Mas’udi visited India, was, in all probability, Tovar or 
TomarF Goiil. Cunningham’s Arcluelogical Picport, Joiirn. As, Soc., Bengal, 18G4.] 
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tlie country of the Eahbut, which is the country of Kandahar: tl 
fourth river comes from the country of Kabul, and its mountains ( 
the frontier of Sind towards Bust, Ghaznin, Zara’un, ar-Eiikhaj, ai 
the country of Dawar, which is the frontier of Sijistan. The last 
the five rivers comes from the country of Kashmir. The king 
Kashmir lias the name of Eai, which is a general title for all tl 
kings. Kashmir forms part of Sind. 

CC' 

The kingdom of the Bauiira, king of Kanauj, extends about 01 
hundred and twenty square parasangs of Sind, each parasang beii 
equal to eight miles of this country. This king has four armic 
according to the four quarters of the wind. Each of them nunibe 
700,000 or 900,000 men. The army of the north wars against tl 
prince of Midtaii, and with the Musulmans, bis subjects, on the fro: 
tier. The army of the south fights against the Balhara, king of Manki 
The other two armies inarch to meet enemies in every direction. 

Multan is one of the strongest frontier places of the Musalnian 
and around it there are one hundred and twenty thousand towi 
and villages. In it is the idol also known by the name of Miilta] 
The inhalfitaiits of Sind and India perform pilgrimages to 
from ttie most distant places: they carry money, precious stone 
aloe-wood, and all sorts of perfumes there to fulfil their vowi 
The greatest part of the revenue of the king of Miiltan is derive 
from the rich presents brought to the idol of the pure aloe-wood ( 
Kumar, which is of the finest quality, and one man of v^hicli : 
worth 200 dinars When the unbelievers marc 

against Miiltaii, and the faithful do not feel themselves stron 
enough to oppose them, they threaten to break their idol, and tliei 
enemies immediately withdraw. 

"^Yheii all the riA’-ers which we have enumerated have passed tli 
'■boundary of the house of gold,” which is the meaning of th 
name of Multan, they unite at about three days’ joinney below tlii 
city and above Mansura, at a place called Dushab,^ into one stream 
wliich proceeds to the town of Al Eur [Alor], which lies on its westeri 

^ [Dual) ? referring cither to the country between the Ghara and the Chiuuh, or t< 
that between the Panj -nad and the Indus.] 
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bank and belongs to Maiisura, wlicre it receives the name of Mihraii» 

There it di^'ides into two branches, botli of which fall at the town of 
Shakira,^ which belongs also to one of the districts of Mansuia, into 
the Indian sea, under the name of Mihran of Sind, about two days’ 

•journey from the town of Debal. 

Multan is seventy-five Sindian parasangs from Mansura. Each 
parasang is eight miles, as stated above. The estates and villages 
dependent on Mansura amount to three himdred thousand. The 
whole country is well cultivated, and covered with trees and 
fields. It is constantly at war with a nation called the Meds, who 
are a race of Sind, and also with other races on tire frontiers of Sind. 
T.llrp , Multiin it is on the frontier of Sind, and so are the tovms and 
village.s belonging to it. Mansura has its name from Mansur bin 
Jainhur, governor of the ’Ummayides. The king of Mansura has 
eighty war elephants, every one of which is supported by five 
himdred infantry in battle, as we have already remarked; and these 
elej)haiits oppose thousands ot horses. 

tl"? C- 

Let us now resume our short acooiint of the kings of Sind and 
India. The language of Sind is different from that of IndicU. Sind 
is the country which is nearer the dominions of the Moslims, India 
is tarther from them. The inhabitants of Mankir, which is the 
capital of the Balliara, speak the Kiriya language, which has this 
name from "Kim, the place where it is spoken. On the coast, as in 
Saimur, Suhara, Tana, and other towns, a language called Lariya" 
is spoken which has its name from the sea which washes these 
countries; and this is the Larawi sea, which has been described 
above. On this coast there are great rivers, which run from the 
south, whilst all other rivers of the world flow from north to south, 
excepting the Xile of Egypt, and the Mihran of Sind, and a few others, 
c? # 0 f all the kings of Sind and India, there is no one who pays 
gi’eater respect to the Musiilmans than the Balhara. In his kingdom 
Islam is honoured and protected The money consists of 

tlniiams, called Tahiiiya,^ each weighing a dhham and a half. They 

^ [The Sanskrit Sagara.’’ See Mem. snr ITnde, p. 21 d.] 

2 [Sanskrit “ Lata,” the country about the mouth of the Iskrbudda.] 

3 [Sprenger reads this Talata-wiya, as does another Paris MS. See note page 3.] 
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are impressed with the date of the reign. The Balhara possesses 
many war elephants. This coimtiy is also called Xamkar. On one 
side it is exposed to the attacks of the king of Jiizr [Guzerat] ; a 
king who is rich in horses and camels, and has a large army. 

o 0 0 

Next conies the country of Tafan. The king is on friendly terms 
with the neighbouring sovereigns and with the Moslims; his military 
forces are less considerable than those of the kings whom we have 
named. 

Beyond this kingdom is that of Baliina, which is the title for their 
kings, and generally at the same time their name. His dominions 
border on those of the king of Juzr [Guzerat], and, on one side, on 
those of the Balhara, with both of whom he is frecpently at war. 
The Eahma has more troops, elephants, and horses, than the Balhara, 
the king of Juzr and of Tafan. When he takes the held, he has no less 
than fifty thousand elephants. He never goes to war but in winter, 
because elephants cannot bear thirst. His forces are generally 
exaggerated; some assert that the number of fullers and washers 
in his camp is from ten to fifteen thousand The 

kingdom of Eahma extends both along the sea and the continent. 
It is bounded by an inland state called the kingdom of Kaman. 
The inhabitants are fair, and have their ears pierced. They have 
elephants, camels, and horses. Both sexes are generally handsome. 
Afterwards comes the kingdom of EiraiyV which has power both 
on land and sea. It is situated on a tongue of land which stretches 
into the sea, from whence large quantities of amber are obtained. 
The country produces only little pepper, but large numbers of ele¬ 
phants are found here. The king is brave, haughty, and proud, but 
to tell the truth he has more haughtiness than power, and more 
pride than courage. 

^ [Sulaiman writes this name ‘‘Eiraiij.” See note ante^ p. 5.].^ 
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lY. 

KITYBtJ-L AKKLtm, 


OP 

ADir IS,HAK, AL ISTAKHSr. 


Shaikh Abu Is,hah received tlie cognomen of Istaklni from liis 
native city of Istaklir or Persepolis, and lie is also called A1 
Farsi, from tlie province of Fars in ■wliicli that city is situated. 
His travels extended through all the Muhammadan countries, 
from India to the Atlantic ocean, from the Persian Gulf to the 
Caspian Sea. The time of his journies and the date of his work 
have not been precisely determined, but it is certain that he wrote 
about the middle of the tenth century (340 a,h., 951 A.D.). Ho 
was a little anterior in point of time to Ibn Haukal, but these two 
travellers met in the valley of the Indus, and exchanged observa¬ 
tions. A comparison of the following extracts will show how Ibn 
Haukal availed himself of his cotemporary's writings, and made 
them the basis of his own work. The text of IstakhrFs “ Book 
of Climates " was published in lithography by Dr. Moeller, at 
Gotha, in 1839, under the title ‘‘ Liber Climatim. It is a fac¬ 
simile of the MS. in the Gotha Library, which is the only one in 
Europe; but, although the lithography has evidently been exe¬ 
cuted with great care, the work is unsatisfactory, for the MS. is 
very faulty in the spelling of proper names. A translation from 
the same into German was printed at Hamburg in 1845, by Dr. 
Mordtmann, as ^^Das Buch der Lander The portion relating 
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those T^lio lead there a life of devotion. The temple of the idol is a 
strong edifice, situated in the most populous part of the city, in the 
market of Multan, between the bazar of the ivory dealers and the 
shops of the coppersmiths. The idol is placed under a cupola in the 
midst of the building, and the ministers of the idol and those devoted 
to its service dwell around the cupola. In Multan tliere arc no men 
either of Hind or Sind who worship idols except those who worship 
this idol and in this temple. The idol has a human sliape, and is 
seated with its legs bent in a quadrangular posture 03i a throne made 
of brick and mortar. Its whole body is covered with a rod skin like 
morocco leather, and nothing but its eyes are visible. iSoine believe 
that the body is made of wood, some deny this ; but the body is not 
allowed to be uncovered to decide tlie point. The eyes of tlic idol 
are precious gems, and its head is covered witli a crown of gold, It 
sits in a quadrangular position on the tlirone, its hands resting upon 
its knees, with the fingers closed, so that only four can be counted. 
When the Lidians make war upon them and endeavour to seize the 
idol, the inhabitants bring it out, pretending tliat they will break it 
and burn it. Upon this the Indians retire, otherwise they would desti-oj^ 
Multan. Mansiira is more fertile. At Irdf a paiusang from M"ul inn there 
is a large cantonnientd which is the abode of the eliie:f, i\'lio naveT 
enters Multan except on Fridays, when he goes 03 i tlie Ijack of an 
elephant, in order to join in the prayers of that day. Tlie governor 
is of the tribe of Kuraish, and is not subject to the ruler of Mansura, 
but reads the khutba in the name of the khah'fa. 

Samand^ is a small city situated like Multiin, on tlie east of tlie 
river Mihraii; between each of these |daces and the river the 
distance is two jparasangs. The water is o]}taiiicd from wells. 

The city of A1 Rur approaches Multan in size. It has ‘two 
walls, is situated near the J^lihnin, and is on the borders of 
Mansura. 

Nfrur^ is half way between Dobal and Mansura. 

From Saimdr to Famhal, in Hind, and from Farnhal to Malcran 

^ camp.] 

~ [“ Basmancl” aboYO and below.] 

^ note A iu Appx.] 
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arid Biicllia; and beyond tliat as far as the hoimclaries of Afultan^ all 
I belong to Sind. Bndha is there a desert. 

The people of Multan wear trousers, and most of them speak 
Persian and Sindf, as in Mansura. 

Makran is a large territory, for the most part desert and barren. 
The largest city in Makran is Kannazbund 
Kandabil is a great city. The palm tree does not grow there. It 
is in the desert, and within the confines of Biidha. The cultivated 
fields are mostly irrigated. Vines gro^v tlierc, and cattle are pastured. 
The vicinity is fruitful. Abil is the name of the man wlio subdued 
this town, wliicli is named after him, 

I Distances.— Froni Tfz- to Tir [Kiz] about five days. From 

Kiz^ to Kannazbiin two days. Going from Kannazbun to Tiz, in 
Makran, the roa-d passes by Kiz. From Kannazbun to Darak tliree 
days. From Easak to Falialfahuli^ tliree days. From thence to 
Asgliafa"^ two days. From thence to Band one day. From Band to 
Bali^'’ one day. From thence to Kasrkand'^ one day. From Kiz to 
Armal)iP six days. From Armabil to KambaK-' two days. From 
thence to Debal four days. From Mansura to Debal six days. From 
Mansura to Multan twelve days. From Mansura to Tiiran fifteen 
days. From Aiansfira to the nearest frontier of Budlia five days. 
From Budha to Tiz about fifteen days. The length of Makran from 
Tiz to Kasdan is about fifteen days. From Multan to the nearest 
border of the tongue (of land) known as Biyalasabout ten days. 
Here the Mihran must bo crossed to get into the land of Budha. 

^ Mordtmann reads ‘D^irhin/’ but see note A in Appx.] 

2 [Tlie port of that name.] 

^ [“ Kedge ” of tlie maps.] 

^ [The other authorities agree in reading this Fahalfaliara except the J\fara,sidn-1 
Itt., which makes it “Fahatahrat,’’ and calls it “a well known town in Makran.” 
See Tdrisi.] 

^ [Ihn Haiikal and Idrisi have ‘‘Asfaka.” The “Esfaka” of the maps nortli of 
Geh, in Makrhn.] 

® [The modern Geh.] 

[This is still a place of some note.} 

8 [See note A in Appx.] 

» [ This must have been on the coast of Lus. See Idrssi.] 
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’From KandaEil to Mansura eight days. From Kandabil to Multan, 

the desert; about ten da^^s. Between Mansura and KamliaP eight 
days. From Kamlial to Kamhaya four days. From Kamb^a to the sea 
about two parasangs. From Ivambaya to Surabaya about four days, 
and Surabaya is about half a parasang from the sea. Between 
Surabaya and Sindan about fiye da^^s. From Sindtln to Saimur 
fiye days. Between Saimur and Sarandib fifteen days. Between 
Multan and Basmaiid about two days. From Basmand to 
A1 Eiiz three days. From A1 Euz to Annarl four days. From 
xinnari to Kallari two days. From thence to Mansura one day. 
From Debal to Tiz four clays. From thence to Manjabari two 
days. From Ivalwi^ [Kallari] to Maldan [Multan?] about four 
days. BabancP lies between Mansura and Flanilial at one day’s 
journey from Mansura. 

There is a river in Sind called the Mihran.^ It is said that it springs 
from the summit of a mountain from which many affluents of the 
Jihun rise.^ The Mihiuin passes by the borders of SamancP and 
A1 Eiir (Alor) to the neighbourhood of Multan; from ihciico to 
Mansura; and onwards until it joins the sea to tlic east of Deljal. 
Its water is very sweet. It is said that there are crocodiles in it as 
laro'e as those of the Kile. It rises like as the Kile rises, and inun¬ 
dates the land; which on the subsidence of the water is sown in tlie 
manner we have described in the land of Egypt. The Sind End is 
about three stages from Multan. Its water is very sweet, oven 
before it joins the Miln’an. Maknin is mostly desert, and lias very 
few rivers. Their waters fiow into the Miliran on both sides of 
Mansura. 

1 [The text has Kahal, but there can bo no doubt that Karnhal is meaiii.] 

2 [a^ajU in the text, which can only be rendered by guess. 3bn Ilaukal and 
Idris! hare ‘[Etiniya.”] 

^ [The Marusidu-1 Ittila’ quotes this with some variations in the names.] 

6 [Kazwini in qnoting this pas,sago calls the place “ Samandilr.”] 
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IBN HAUKAL. 


In one of the Eoyal Libraries of Lucknow there is a very old 
Arabic manuscript, written a.h. 589 (1193 a.d.)- The title, “ Ash- 
kalu-1 Bilad,” Diagrams of the countries (of Islam), is given in 
the Postscript. It contains maps and a geographical description 
of several countries. The first leaf is wanting. It contained in 
folio recto in all probability the beginning of the preface, and in 
folio rer&o the map of the world; apparently the greater portion of 
the preface is preserved. The plan of the work is thus stated— 
“ Then (after having given a map of the world) I have devoted a 
separate diagram to every country of Islam, in which I show its 
frontiers, the shape of the country, the principal towns, and in fact 
everything necessary to know. The diagrams are accompanied by a 
text. I have divided the dominions of Islam into twenty coun¬ 
tries. I begin with Arabia, for this peninsula contains the Kabah 
and Mecca, which is unquestionably the most important city and 
the centre of the peninsula. After Mecca I describe the country 
of the Bedouins; then I proceed to the description of—2. the 
Persian Gulf, which surrounds the greater part of Arabia; 3. the 
Maghrib; 4. Egypt; 6. Syria; 6. The Mediterranean; 7. Me¬ 
sopotamia; 8. ’Irdk; 9. Khnzistan; 10. Ears; 11. L.irman; 
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12. Mansiira, and the adjacent countries,' which are Sind, India, 
and part of the Muhammadan territory; 13. ilizarbaijdn; 14. 
the district of the Jihal; 15. Dailam : 16. the sea of the Khazar 
{i.e. the Caspian); 17. the steppes between F4rs and Khurasan; 
IS. Sijistdn and the adjacent countries; 19. Khurasan; 20. Ma 
warau-n nahr.” Of every one of the above countries there seems 
to have been originally a map, hut two have been lost (viz., Nos. 
6 and 10), and some have been transposed (as well as several leaves 
of the text) by the bookbinder. It was copied in A.H. 589, as it is 
stated in the postscript, from a very correct copy, and with great 
care. The copiyist has added in a few instances marginal notes, 
which prove that he took an interest in what he wrote, and that 
he was acquainted with the subject. On comparing this work 
with the “Book of Roads and Kingdoms” of Ibn Haukal, I 
find it almost verbatim the same, so much so, as to leave no 
doubt that it is a copy of Ibn Haukars work under an unusual 
name. As there are only two copies in Europe, one of 
which is very bad, this MS. is of considerable valueThe 
following’ extract is translated from the Ashkalu-1 Bilad, 
followed by a passage from Ibn Haukal, in the part where 
the Lucknow manuscript was deficient, or which p)robably the 
transcriber neglected to copy. [The map is from the Ashkalu-1 
Bilad, and is very similar to that of Istakhri, as published by 
Moeller.] 

[The real name of Ibn Haukal was Muhammad Abu-1 Kasim, 
and he was a native of Baghdad. When he was a child the 
power of the Khalifs had greatly declined, and Baghdad itself 
had fallen into the hands of the Turks. On attaining manhood 
he found himself despoiled of his inheritance, so he resolved to 
gratify a natural taste, and to seek to mend his fortunes by tra¬ 
velling and trading in foreign countries. He left Baghdad in 331 

■ ^ Here a space of atoiit sis incRcs square is loft blank, aud in the margin are 
the words “ This space is for the map of the world, hut it is not large enough, there¬ 
fore the copyist has deviated from the original from which ho transovihed, and it 
stands in the preceding page.” 

2 [Hri Bodl. Codd. MSS., Cat., p. 209.] 
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A.H. (943 A.D.), and after passing tliroiigli tlie various lands under 
Musulman rale, he returned to that city in 358 a.i-i. (968 a.d.). 
The following year he was in Africa, and he seems to have 
finished his work in 366 a.h. (976 a.d.). His book received the 
same title as that of Ibn Khurdadba,.or ‘‘ Book of Koads and King¬ 
doms,’’ and he says that his predecessor's work was his constant 
companion^ His obligations to Istakhn have been already men¬ 
tioned. M. IJylenbroek translated part of the work in his ‘‘Iracm 
persicce descriptio,” and Gildemeister has given the ‘‘ Descriptio 
Sindiae ” in his ‘‘ Scriptorum Arabiim de Eebus Indicis,” etc. 
Part ot the Ashkalu-1 Bilad relating to Khurasan has been trans¬ 
lated by OoL Anderson, and was published in the Journal of tlie 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. sxii.] 

Extracts. 

From the sea to Tibet is four months’journey, and from the sea of 
Ears to the countiy of Kanauj is three months’ journey. 

0 # o 

I have placed the country of Sind and its dependencies in one 
map, which exhibits the entire country of Sind, part of Hind, and 
Turan and Budha.^ On the entire east of this tract there lies the sea 
of Ears, and on the west, Kirman and the desert of Sijistan, 
and the countries subject to it. To the north are the countries 
of Hind, and to the south is the desert lying between Makran 
and Eufs,^ beyond which is the sea of Ears. This sea is to 
the east of the above-mentioned territories, and to the south 
of the said desert, for it extends from Saimur on the east to 
liz/ of Makran; it then bends round the desert, and encircles 
Kirmiin and Ears. 

The chief cities of this tract are the following: In Makran,_ 

1 [heinaud’s-Aboulfeda, Introd., p. Ixssii.] 

» Gildemeisfcer, in bis edition of Ibn Hankal, reads tHs JBodha. See note A in the 
Appx. 

3 [Mountains in Eirmhn, near the coast.] 

^ [This name is not to he found in Sir H. Elliot’s text, hut it was given in the 
translation, and it is also in Ibn Ilaukal, so that it is right without doubt.] 


YOL. I. 


3 
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Tiz/ Kabar [Kiz], Kabryun [Kannazbim], Barak, Easak tbe city of 
sobismatics, Bib, Nand [Band], Kasrkand, Asfaka, Fabalfabara, 
Musli, Yusli [Kambali], Armail [Armabil], In Turan,—^Ma- 
bali Kanikanan, Sura and Kasdar. In Budba,—Kandabil. In 
Sind,—Mansnra, wbicb, in tbe Sind language, is called Bamiwan,;^ 
Bebal, Niruii,^ FHid [Kallari], Abri [Annari], Balzi [Ballari], Mas- 
wabi, Haruj, Bania, Manjabari, Sadusan, Aldur. In Hind,— 
Fambal, Kambaya, Surbarali, Sindan, Saimur, Mnltan, Hadrawur 
[Jadrawar, or Jandrud], and Basmat. These are tbe cities of these 
countries wbicb are known to me.^ From Kamb%a to Saimur is tbe 
land of tbe Balbara, and in it there are several Indian kings.^ It is 
a land of infidels, but there are Musiilmaiis in its cities, and none but 
Mnsulnians rule over them on the part of the Balhara. There are 
many mosques m these places, where Muhammadans assemble to 
pray. The city in which the Balbara resides is Mankir, which has 
an extensive territory.® 

Mansnra is about a mile long and a mile broad, and is surrounded 
by a branch of the Mibran. It is like an island, and the inhabitants 
are Miisulmans. The king of the country is one of the tribe of 

'*■ Gildemeister’s version of Ibn Haukal gives the names as followsIn Mekran 
there are Taiz, KannazbUr, Darek, R5.sek, Heh, Kasrfand, Adhafa, Fahalfahara, 
Mashkk, Xarabala, Armtiil. In Thurhn,—Majak, Kizktiiidn, Shura, Kazd{ir. lu 
Bodha,—Eandhbil. In Sind,—Maiisura, Daibal, BirUn, Yalard, Ayarh, Baird, Mas- 
va.hi, Fahraj, Bania, Manhatara, SadUstaii, Riiz, Jandaruz. In Hind,—Ehmuhnl, 
Hambhya, SubStra, Asa.Yil, Hanavil, Sindan, Saimur, Bdni Battan, Jandardz, Sanda- 
ruz. [De rehm Indiois, p. 164.)—Ouseley gives them thus: Alis, Kusr, Fermoun, 
Derek, Rasek, Kesrbend, Kelaahereh, Meski, Meil, Armaiel, Mehali, Kibikaman, 
Sureh, Eandhbil, Mansourah or Sindiah, Danbnl, Meroui, Maiioui, Airi, Baloui, 
Mesouahi, Behorje, Maseh, Meshari, Sedousan. [Orimtal Geogy'aphy^ p. 147.) 

2 [<‘ Mhmiwan in Sir H. Elliot’s text, which is very badly printed ] 

2 In the Ashkalu-1 Biliid this is plainly either Birun, or Nirdn, as suggested by M. 
Gildemeister. The original text which he has given of Ibn Haukal has no resem¬ 
blance to either name. 

^ [Ibn Haukal adds that there are other more distant places suclx as Farzhn and 
Kanauj in the deserts, to which only merchants go.] 

5 [Gildemeister’s translation of Ibn Haukal here adds, Cui hibularum liber scrip- 
tus est. Homeii habct a regno, eodcm. modo (^uo Ghdiia ct Eaugha et alia regionis 
simul et regis nomina sunt.” There is no mention of this in the Ashkdlu-1 Bilhd.] 

6 There is nothing like this in Gildemeister’s version, but the assertion corresponds 
with the statement of Mas’udi. [Instead of this passage Gildemeister says, “In 
iis omnibus preces hunt, non omissa publica per solitas formulas indictionc. Regnuin 
hoc late patct.”] 
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Kuraisli, and is said to be a descendant of Hubad, tbe son of Aswad. 
He and his ancestors ruled over this country, but the Khutba is read 
in the name of the Khalifa. The climate is hot, and the date tree 
grows here; but there is neither grape, nor apple, nor ripe date 
(tamr), nor walnut in it. The sugar cane grows here. The land 
also produces a fruit of the size of the apple, which is called Laimun, 
and is exceedingly acid. The place also yields a fruit called Ambaj 
(mangoe), resembling the peach in appearance and flavour. It is 
plentiful and cheap.^ Prices are low and there is an abundance of 
food. 

The current coin of the country is stamped at Kandahar; one of 
the pieces is equivalent to five dirhams. The Tatar! coin also is 
current, each being in weight equal to a dirham and a third.® They 
likewise use dinars. The dress of the people of the place is the 
same as that worn by the inhabitants of Trak, except that the dress 
of the sovereigns of the country resembles in the trousers^ and tunic 
that worn by the kings of Hind. 

Multan is about half the size of Mansura, and is called "‘the 
boundary^ of the house of gold.” There is an idol there held in 
great veneration by the Hindus, and every year peo|)le from the 
most distant parts undertake pilgrimages to it, and bring vast 
sums of money, which they expend upon the temple and on 
those who lead there a life of devotion. Multan derives its 
name from this idol. The temple of the idol is a strong edifice, 
situated in the most populous part of the city, in the market 
of Multan, between the bazar of the ivory dealers and the shops 
of the coppersmiths. The idol is placed under a cupola in the 
centre of the building, and the ministers of the idol and those 

^ [Here there must have been a liue omitted from the text as printed by Sir II. 
Elliot.] 

2 [“Drachmam cum octava parte valentes.” Gildemeisier.] 

^ A,I Gildemeister has in crinibns et tunicis.’^ See Eeinaud, 

Mem. sitr Vlnde^ 237.] 

^ The Ashktiln-l Bilad says ‘‘ burj,” or bastion, which at first sight would seem a 
more probable reading; but the reasons assigned for reading the word “ farj ’’ are so 
strong, as set forth by M. Hamaker, in his note to the Descrijitio Imcm Tem'ecB (p. 67), 
that we are not entitled to consider “biirj” as the correct reading. [Quatremere 
concurs in reading “farj.” Jour, des Sav. See also Ibii Khurdfidba and the 
account given in the Chach-nfima.] 
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devoted to its service dwell around tlie cupola. In Multan there are 
no men, either of Hind or of Sind, who worship idols, except those 
who worship this idol and in this temple. The idol has a human 
shape, and is seated with its legs bent in a quadrangular posture,^ 
on a thi'one made of brick and mortar. Its whole body is 
covered with a red skin like morocco leather, and nothing but 
its eyes are visible. Some believe that the body of the idol is 
made of wood; some deny this; but the body is not allowed 
to- be uncovered to decide this point. The eyes of the idol are 
precious gems, and its head is covered with a crown of gold. Tlio 
hands rest upon the knees, with the fingers all closed,” so that only 
four can be counted.® The sums collected from the offerings of the 
pilgrims at the shrine are taken by the Amir of Multan, and distri¬ 
buted amongst the servants of the temple. As often as the Indians 
make war upon them and endeavour to seize the idol, they* bring it 
out, pretending that they will break it and burn it. Upon which the 
assailants retire, otherwise they would destroy Multan. There 
is a strong fort in Multan. Prices are low, but Mansura is 
more fertile and populous. The reason why Multan is designated 
“the boundary of the house of gold” is, that the Muhammadans, 
though poor at the time they conquered the place, onriehod them¬ 
selves by the gold which they found in it. About lialf a parasang Irorn 
Multan are several edifices called Chandrawar,® the oantonmont of 
the chief, who never enters Multan, except on Fridays, and then on 
the back of an elephant, in order to join in the prayers ol that day. 
The Governor is of the tribe of Kufaish, of the sons of Siimfih, tlic 
son of Lawi, who first occupied the place. He owes no allegiance to 
the chief of Mansura. He, however, 'always reads tlio Khutba in the 
name of the Khalifa. 

. 2 ibn Haukal says, “with oxpandedfingcis.” Zalcarlys'i Kazw'mi, following Is- 
taldiri, says “ closed hands.” The AshlcMu-l Bilad concurs with Ishtahhri, as iiuoted hy 
M. Kosegarton De Mohammede Ihi Batuta, p. 27. Iclvlsl speaks of four hands, 
instead of four fingers, and a Tcry slight change in the original would luitlioriisc that 
reading. Sec pmi. 

^ rSir H. Elliot’s printed text terminates here, and so tlio remainder of the trans¬ 
lation lias not been revised.] 

4 [According to Kazwxni it is the Mnsulmans who do this.] 

5 This most resemhles the word in the Ashkhlu-1 Bildd. See N'oto A. in Appx. 
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Basmad is a small oity, situated like Multan and Ckandrawm-, on 
tke east of the river Mihran. This river is at the distance of a pLra- 
sang from each of the places mentioned. The inliabitants use well 
water for drink. Basmad lias a fort. 

The country [city] of Alrur' is as extensive as Miiltan, It has 
two walls, is situated near the Mihran, and is on the borders of 
Mansura. 

The city of Debal is to the west^ of the Mihran, towards the sea. 
It is a large mart, and the port not only of this hut neighbouring 
regions. Debal is remarkable for the riobness of its grain culW 
tion, but it is not over-abundant in large trees or the date tree. It 
is famous for the manufacture of swords.^ The inhabitants gener- 
ally maintain themselves by their commerce. 

The country of Mrun is between Debal and Mansura, but rather 
nearer to the latter. Manjabari is to the west of the Mihran, and 
there any one who proceeds from Debal to Mansura will have to 
pass the river, the latter place being opposite to Manjabari. 

Maswahi, Harj, and Sadusau,^ aro also situated to the west of the 
Mihran.'^ 

On the road between Mansura and Multan, and on the east of the 
Mihran, but distant from it, are two places called Ibri and Labi 
[Annan and Kclllari].® 

Maildi [BaHari] is also near the Mihran, and on the western 
bank, near the branch which issues from the river and encircles 
Mansura. 

Bilha [Bania] is a small oity, the residence of ’Umar, tlie son of 
’Abdu-1 ’Aziz Habbari, of the tribe of Kuraish, and the ancestor of 
those who reduced Mansura. 

' [Alor. See Hote A. ia Appx.] 

2 Ibii Haultal says to the east. The text of the Ashkhlu-l Bilad is pMa on this 
point, and the Map also represents Dehal to the west. 

_3 M. Gildemeister translates this “locus sterilis est,” which is scarcely consistent 
with the previous assertion about the cultivation, in which also his copy does not 
concur—“ Agros non liabet irriguos.’’ 

^ [See Eote A. in Appx.] 

[Ibn Hauk'al adds, “ These cities are about eq[iial to each other.”] 

6 [Abu-1 Fida refers to this passage (p. 347 Text), in speaking of Aiinari and 
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and the country between those two places belon 

«.„«» «d “ir;* «“ S j rh. 

as far as the borders of Multan, They reside 

infidels who inhabit Smd are calle u of tPe 

in the tract between Tfiran Mu an an Khurasan 

Mihran. They breed camels, whrj ^ those of 

and elsewhere, for the purpose of havin, 

at, -- - 

fc, Mmiie ;“.11 » a* »“”■ 

reeds and grass. The Alan f^otwoen 

from the boundary of Multan o e c, pasturages, 

MJ.rSu»aPi»l»l- Ttaytavem-yo»ta..l>*. 

and form a large population. Saimur, and Kam- 

There are Jam’a Masjids at ^ Muhammadan 

My., all -mol » oto„g and g a. 

pieoojt. ara opoMy luantifcs of W.»y, 

lomons, and lioo M groat atandanoe, .dao lo 

Lot aer-o are no dal. Ireo. « l« tond » ^ p, „aor, 
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places fruit is scarce, but crops ^low 
are abimdaiit. 

Turan® is a town. „ nn<l villa^'os. 

J mm" 1"- ... 

1 [See Note A. in Appx.] aiii in Riii<ll‘ 

. We passage is difficult. GUdmOdstor say^,^ “ost variainini tril.uu.,,” etc. 

Bodhit®, et gens quio Mund a passage from Urn Hantal, 

(p, 172), where see also the note ,he neigU- 

showing that there was a ctes of Pe translated “ N"dlutcs and 

bourhood of Mult&n, and therefore the passage may 

Idnsl« EHhan ana Kaiwan.-] . 

■ centre of wliicb is ii citadel. 
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of the Khalifa only, and the place of his residence is at the city of 
Kaba-Kanan.^ This is a cheap place, where pomegi’anates, grajaes^ 
and other pleasant fruits are met with in abundance ; hut there are 
no date trees in this district. 

[ifere ends the extract from the Ashkdlud Bildd ; that i^Mch folloios is 
from Ihn Eaukal, as translated into Latin hy M. Gildemeister.^ 

There is a desert between Bania, Kamuhul, and Kainbaya. From 
Kambaya to Saimur the villages lie close to one another, and there 
is much land under cultivation. The Moslims and infidels in this 
tract wear the same dresses, and let their beards grow in the same 
fashion. They use fine muslin garments on account of the extreme 
heat. The men of Multan dress hi the same way. The language of 
Mansura, Multan, and those parts is Arabic and Sindian. In Makran 
they use Persian and Makranic. All wear short tunics except the 
merchants, who wear shirts and cloaks of cotton, like the men of 
Trak and Persia. 

0 

From Mansura to Debal is six days’journey; from Mansura to 
Multan, twelve; from Mansura to Turan, about fifteen; from 
Kasdar, the chief city of Turan, to Multan, twenty; from Mansura 
to the nearest boundary of Budha, fifteen. The whole length of 
the jurisdiction of Makran, from Taiz to Kasdar, is about fifteen. 
From Multan to the nearest border of Turaii is about ten. He who 
travels from Mansura to Budha must go along the banks of the 
Mihr^, as far as the city of Sadustan. From Kandabil to Mansura 
is about eight days’ journey; from Kandabil to Multan, by the 
desert, ten; from Mansura to Kamuliul, eight; from Kamuhul to 
Kamb%a, four. Kambaya is one parasang distant from the sea, and 
about four from Subara, which is about half a parasang from the sea. 
From Subara to Sindan, which is the same distance from the sea, is 
about ten^ days’journey; from Sindan to Saimur about five; from 
Saimur to Sarandip, about fifteen; from Multan to Basmad, two ; 
from Basmad to Alruz, [Alor], three; from Alruz to Ayara [Aimarl], 

^ Kizkiina.li,” Gildemeister. See JSTote A. in Appx.] 

[So according to Gildemeister; but seems to be the right number. See 

Istakhri and Idn'si.] 
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four; fromAyara [Annari] to Valara [Ballari], two; from Wara 
to Mansura, oae ; from Debal to Kannazbur, fourteen : from Deba 
to ManMtara [Manjabari] two, and that is on the road from Debal 
toKannazbur; fromVaEara [Ballari] toAyara [Annari], top para- 
san<vs; Kamnhul from Mansfira is two days’ journey/ and Bania 
intervenes at one stage distance. The Mihran is the chief river ot 
those parts. Its source is in a mountain, from which also some o 
the feeders of the Jihun flow. Many great rivers i“«r®ase As 
•volumej and it appears like tlie sea in tlie neigkbonrliood o' 

It Bien flows by Basmad, Alruz, and Mansura, and falls into tho sea, 
to the east of Debal. Its water is very sweet, and there are said fe. 
be crocodiles in it it Iflio those of Egypt. It equals the Nile m 
volume and strength of current. It inundates the land during t le 
summer rains, and on its subsidence tho seed is sown, as in Egypt. 

The river Sandaruz [Sind-rdd] is about throe days’ distant from 
Multiin. Its waters ai-e abundant and sweet. I was told that n.-; 
confluence with the Mihran is above Basmad, but below Multan. 

Jandaruz [Jand-riid] is also a great and sweet river, on wliose 
bank is the city of Jandaruz.® It falls into tho Mihran below the 
Sandaruz [Sind-rud] towards tho country of Mansura.^ 

Makran contains chiefly pasturages and flelds, whicli. cannot E' 
irrigated on account of the deficiency of water. Between Mansum 
and Makran the. waters from tho Mihran form lalics, and the iiiluilu- 
tants of the country are the Indian races called -Zat. Those who luv 
near the river dwell in houses formed of reeds, like the Berbers, ami 
eat fish and aquatic birds. ® Another clan of 

them, who live remote from tlic banks, are like the Kurds, and iced 
Oil Bxilkj ckeosOj and bread made of millet. 

We have now reached the extreme eastern border of the doininioiis 
of Islam. The reyenuo of the kings and governors is small, aud nui 
more than to satisfy their actual needs. Some, no doubt, havii Irss 
than they wish. 


1 He lias just said, only a few lines before, that the distaneo between these two 
towns is eight days’ journey; and that is, douhtless, tho correct distauite; otlienn.M', 
wc should have only sk days’ journey betvvoen Mansilra and .Kanihriya, whieh t;-; 
obviously incorrect. Ahd-l Fid&., moreover, gives the distance as eight d..i}s j<'Ui ui). 

2 [See Note in Appx.] 
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VI. 


SU'EU-L BULDi^N. 


The “Oriental Gleograplry” of Sir W. Ouseleyisa translation 
of a Persian work called Sunc-l Bidddn, “ Pictures of Countries,” 
compiled from tlie works of Istakliri and Ibn Haukal. It con¬ 
tains little or nothing that is not to be found in these writers. 
Ouselej’s MS., moreover, ,Avas very faulty. The work is of small 
value BOW that its original sources are available, and it seems 
quite unnecessary to quote it here. The authorship of this work 
was at one time a subject of great dispute, but a passing allusion 
to the dissension is all that is needed now that the question is set 
at rest. 
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The extract wliicli follows is taken from the Jami’u-t 
Tawarikh of Eashidu»d Din, which was completed in a.h. 710, 
or A,D. 1310. This date, but for another more cogent reason, 
would require the insertion of the extract in a later part of the book, 
or the entire omission of it, as beyond the scope of the present 
work. But though appearing in the history of Rashidu-d Din, the 
passage is not his own; it is really and confessedly the work of the 
celebrated Abxi Rihan al Eiruni, who wrote about four centuries 
earlier, his life having extended from a.h. 360 to 430, or a.d. 970 
to 1039. This chapter of Al Biruni’s work has been translated 
and published by M. Reinaud, in his ‘‘Fragmentsand a com¬ 
parison of the two will show how very little has been added by 
Rashidu-d Din. For all practical purposes it may be considered 
as presenting a picture of the Musulman knowledge of India at 
the end of the 10th century. 

Copies of the work of Al Birdni are exceedingly rare, for two 
only are known to be extant, and the portions published were 
translated from the single copy in the Imperial Library in Paris. 
The reproductions by Rashidu-d Din are therefore of high value, 
and the importance of the following extract for a correct appreci¬ 
ation of tlie progress of the Muhammadan knowledge of India 
cannot be over-rated. 
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Extended notices of these two authors—Abti Riliaii and 
Rashidii-d Din—with other extracts from their works, appeared 
in the volume published by Sir H. Elliot, and will again appear 
in the second volume of this work. It is here only necessary to 
state that the Jami'u-t Tawarikh was written in Persian, and 
is a rare work. There is a copy in the Library of the East 
India Office and another in the British Museum. Two distinct 
portions of the w’ork have been found in India, and of these 
there are copies among Sir H. EllioPs MSS.^ There is also 
in the Library of the Royal Asiatic Society an incomplete Arabic 
translation. 

The following translation differs considerably from that pub¬ 
lished in Sir H. Elliot’s first edition, but every care has been 
taken to make it as accurate as possible. The MS. of the East 
India Library has been mainly relied upon; this will be referred 
to as MS. -4. Occasional reference for doubtful passages and proper 
names has been made to the British Museum MS., referred to 
as MS. B. The Arabic version will he called MS. C.; and Sir 
H. Elliot’s new copy of the Lucknow MS. D, MSS. A, and B. 
are not good copies. The scribes were careless and ignorant, and 
the texts abound with errors, particularly in the spelling of the 
names of persons and places. Nor are the errors confined to 
obscure and doubtful names. MS. A, almost always represents 
the nauie of the Ganges by with no dot to the second 
letter. The Arabic version 0 is well and boldly written. The 
dots are more frequently, though by no means invariably, sup¬ 
plied, and the proper names are generally more distinct. It 
differs occasionally from the Persian MSS., and has often been 
of service. Still it is not reliable authority for the proper names, 
as these occasionally present some curious proofs of the work 
having been translated from the Persian. Prepositions like id and 
ha^ and the Persian words of number, as dh (3) and mih (9), have 
sometimes been taken as part of the names, and iucorporated 
with them. Some instances will be pointed out in the Notes. 

^ [The Calcutta copy has been mislaid, and has not been used for this article.] 
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Exteaots. 

Section- Lll.—On the Eilh and Rivers of EindusUn and SMdn (sic), 
which according to Ahh Eilmi extend twelve thousandparasangs. 

Pliilosopliers and G-eometricians liaTe dmded the land of Hind 
into nine unequal' parts, giving to each part a separate name, as 
appears from the book called BatankaL- Its shape resembles the 
back of a crab on the surface of the water.^ The mountains and 
plains in these nine parts of India are extensive, and occur one after 
the other in successive order. The mountains appear to stand near 
each other, like the joints of the spine, and extend through the in¬ 
habited world from the east to the midst of the west, Le., from the 
beghining of China through Tibet, and the country of the Turks, to 
Kabul, Badakhshan, Tukharistan, Bamian, Ghur, Khurasan, Gilan, 
A'zarbaijan, Armenia, Edm, to the country of the Franks and Galicica 
on the west. In their course they spread out widely from the 
deserts and inhabited places of that part. Eivers flow at their base. 
One which comes from the south from India is very large and 


j [The different MSS. are strangely discordant as to the division of India. The 
original translation from the Indian MS. made the division to be three equal parts,” 
and “three parts” are again mentioned at the beginning of the next section. The 
E. I, Library copy, in the first line of this section, says “three equal parts,” but in 
the following Ime it refers “to these nine parts;” at the beginning of the next section 
it again says ^Hhree parts. The British Museum copy says, in this place, “wme 
equal parts,” and in the next section it also says “ nine parts.” The Arabic version 
is also consistent in always ghing “nine” as the number, but it differs in declarino« 
them to be “unequal.” Nine being the number most frequently used, and tmequal 
being ^more probable than equal, I have used those words in the translation. A1 
Birdni makes no mention of the division in the chapter translated by Eeinaud, so that 
EasMdu-d Tin probably derived his knowledge of it from the translation of the book 
‘Bhtankal,” to which he refers. The inconsistencies have most probably arisen from 
a confusion of the original Sanskrit authorities. Menu makes a threefold division of 
Upper India, “ Brahmarsha, Brahm^vartta and Madhyadesa,” and this last portion is 
accurately defined by A1 Biruni and Bashidu-d Din. The ninefold division is that of 
the ‘ nava-dwipas,” or nine portions, given in the Vishnu Purhna, p. 175.] 

3 [Bhtajal or Bhtanjal in the Arabic version. See a note upon this in the notice 
of Abu Bihhn, Vol. II.] 


[The Persian versions have the toUowing sentence here l ‘I 

the application of which is not clear, b1it 
as a blank space is left in one MS. immediately after these words, they probably 
refer to the difficulty of representing the appearance in a picture.] 
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broacl.^ But in. other places thc}^ have their sources to the north in the 
lofty mountains and in the deserts. Hind is surrounded on the east by 
Chin and Machin/-^ on the west by Sind and Kabul, and on the south 
by the sea.^ On the north lie Kashmir, the country of the Turks, 
and the mountain of Meru, which is extremely high, and stands 
opposite to the southern pole. The heavenly bodies perform their 
revolutions round it, rising and setting on each side of it. A day 
and a night of this place is each equal to six of our months.'^ 

Opposite to this mountain stands another, not round in shape, and 
which is said to be composed of gold and silver. The TIima moun¬ 
tains lie on the north of Kanauj, and on account of snow and cold 
form the extreme point of the habitation of man. This range has 
Kashmir in its centre, and runs by Tibet, Turk, Khazar,'^ and Sakalibaf'* 
to the sea of Jurjan and Khwarasm. The rivers of the entire 
country of Hind, which flow from the northern mountains, amount 
to eleven. Those which flow from the eastern mountains amount to 

’ [The following passage from the Abtiish-i Mahfil may perliaps throw some liglit 
upon this “ Between Bhakar and Sewi there is a jungle over which the Simoom 
Wows for three months in the hot season. When tlie river Indus, at intervals of 
some years, flows from the south to the north, tliG' villages here are laid waste/* See 
also untCj p. 24,] 

2 [This is generally written “ MaluTchin’* in MS. C.] 

2 Jn tlie original Arabic, A1 BirCini says: “ India is hounded on all other sides by 
lofty mountains,” and after this follows a curious passage omitted from the Jhmi’u-t 
Tawarddi. you examine the country of Hind, and consider well the round 
stones wliich are found below the soil, at whatever depth you may dig, you v/ill find 
that they are large near the mountains where the current of water is inq^etiious, and 
smaller as yon depart from the mountains, the strength of the current being also 
diminished, and tliafc they heeonio like sand, where the water is stagnant and in the 
vicinity of the sea. Hence you cannot but conclude that this country was once 
mer(dy a sea, and that tlie continent has been formed by Kuceessiv{3 increments of 
alluvion brought dowm by the rivers.” Strabo and Arrian have also expressed this 
opinion, and modern geologists arc fond of iiidnlging in the same .speculation. A 
late writer on this subject observes: Throughout the whole plain of India, 
from Bengal to the bottom of the deep wells in JessSelmere, and undfir the mica and 
hornblende sclvist of Ajmerc, the same kind of very fine hard-grained blue granite is 
found in round and rolled masses.’* Journal Asiatic Societf/, Jlmujal, No. clxxxviii. 
p. 140. 

^ Compare Strabo ii. 1-19. Plin. N. H. vi. 22, C, and Solinus 52, 13. 

® [The country of the Khazars or Kliozars, a Turkish race, on the north of the 
Caspian .sea, ahotit the mouths of the Itil or Volga, The Caspian is called Bahru-I 
Khazar or Bahru-1 JurjCm.] 

® [Slavonia.] 
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the same number. These run far to the east and the south till they 
fall into the ocean. Those, however, which rise in the south do not 
discharge themselves into the sea. 

The northern mountains have connection with Mount Morn, which 
lies south of them. Besides this there is another lofty ridge of 
mountains intervening between Turkistan and Tibet and India, 
which is not exceeded in height by any of the mountains of Ilindii- 
sthi. Its ascent is eighty parasangs. From its summit India looks 
black through the mists beneath, and the mountains and rugged 
declivities below look like hillocks. Tibet and China appear red. 
The descent from its summit to Tibet is one parasang. Tins moun¬ 
tain is so high that Firdausi probably meant the followijig verse to 
apply to it :—“ It is so low and so high, so soft and so hard, tha,{ 
you may see its belly from the fish (on which the earth rests), its 
back from the moon.” 

Some other mountains arc called Ilarmakut,’^ in which tlie Ganges 
has its source. Those are impassable from the side of the cold 
regions, and beyond them lies Machin. To these mountains most of 
the rivers which lave the cities of India owe their origin. Besides 
these mountains there are otliors called Kalarchal." Tljcy rescmibL* 
crystal domes, and are always covered with snow, like tlu/sc^ 
Damawand. They can be seen from TaJeas and Laliawar.''® Ilien 
tliore are the mountains of Billur, in the direction of Ikirkistfin, 
which are denominated Shamilan.’^ In two days’ journey yoti ari'ive 
at Turkistan, wliore the Bhutawariyas® dwell. Ilieir king is called 
Bhut Shah, and their counties (bilad) arc Gilgit, Asura, Salsas,'’ C3tc., 

^ [Homakiita, the range immediately to tli (3 north of the Himalayas.] 

2 fTho mountains of Sirmor. See a passage in page G5. Rciuand reads the name 
^avolardjek/' which agrees with the MS. J). Ihn Ratilta calls tliein “ Karaehil’^ 
(vol iii. die). I he latter part ol the name is prohably tlio Sanskrit luountiiiii. | 

[Takasliir (Taxila }) and LCihdwar (Lahore) in MS. 6'] 

4 [The Billur-taglr, or ‘‘crystal moantains/’ nmniiig north through Badrdilisliun. 
Shamilfin is probably the Arabic Shamil, “north,'’ with a pliira'l terminatiom^. 

“ Mountains of the Horth.”] ft [MS. A. says “ Maharomun.”] 

I he upper part of tlio Jhailam is called Bliat, and Knmiwar* apiuatrs to Ije 
called “Budli nmlk” (Loud. Geog. I., iv. 54). Gilgit retains its name fo tlie 
present day; Asura is tins same as the Aster, or Hasora, of onr maps, and Salsas or 
Salsalif is, perhaps, CheUis on the Indus, hi. Reinaud reads S(ihaltas (Vigue's 
Ivasliniir, i., 548, 382). [MS. Cl lias “Shalsas.” See MTcuu sur P[n(k<, 27!hJ 
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and their language^ is Turki. The inhabitants of Kashmir suffer 
greatly from their encroachments and depredations. The mountains 
here mentioned are those described in the translation of Abu Kihan’ 
and they are as manifest as a tortoise displaying (itself) from the 
midst of the waters. 

2 There are rivers and large streams which have their sources in 
and issue from the mountains surrounding the kingdom of Kapish^ 
or Kabul. One; called the Gharwarand,^ mixes with the stream 
from the mountain of Ghurak, and passes through the country of 
Barwan.^ The waters of the Sharuhat and the Shala pass by 
Lamankan,® which is Lamghan, and uniting near the fort of Biriina,' 
fall into the Nurokirat. The aggregate of these waters forms a large 
river opposite the city of Parshawar,® which is called “ al ma’bar,” or 

the ferry.” This town is situated on the eastern side of these 
rivers,® All these rivers fall into the Sind near to the fort of 

J [The MS. C, adds, “of the majority.”] 

2 [Al Blrdni’s original text of the following passage is given hy M, Reinaud, with 
a translation, in the Mem. sur VInde, p. 276.] 

3 [See St. Martin, quoted in Jour. E.A.S., xvii. 186.] 

^ [So in MS. A. 0. has Eeinaud has “Ghorband,” and that river must 

be the one intended.] 

5 [|^l|y in A, in Beinaud has “Bervhnah.” The 

modern Parwhn or Eerwhn. See Journ. R.A.S., ix. 297, and xvii. 186.] 

6 [^ILwJ in A. in G. “Lampaga” in Eeinaiid. Lamghan “ in the hills 

of Ghazni” (Abii-l fidh). The “Lughman” of the Maps.— 3fem. mr Vlnde, 353.] 

^ [Reinaud (p. 114) suggests “XJdyanapiir” or “ Adfnapdr,” near Jelhlabad, men¬ 
tioned by Fa-hian, and in the Ayin Akbari. See his note; also Foe-koue-ki, p. 46 ; 
Masson, i. 181, 182; Journ, As. Soc. Beng., June, 1848, p. 482.] 

3 As some interesting speculations depend upon the mode of spoiling the name of 
this town, it may be as well to remark that all ancient authorities, oven down to the 
historians of the sixteenth century, concur in spelling it Parslidwar. In the Zubdatu-t 
Tawhrikh it is called “ Push dr.” The Chinese divide the first syllable, and make 
Poo-loo-shaj the capital of the kingdom of Purusha. Sec the FoeAmieAd, as well 
as the translation of Ma-twan-Un, by M. Eemusat.— Nom: Melanges Asiat: Tom. 
I. p. 196. Mem. sur Vlnde, 106. 

^ [The following is the text of this passage :— 

MS. A. says, \sJ) 

C. says, 
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Biturasliit/ at tlie city of Kandaliar/ whicli is Wailiind.^ Atter 
that, tRere comes from tlie west the river of Tibet, called the 
Jhailam. It and the waters of the Chandra all combine about fifty 
miles above Jharawar/ and the stream flows to the west of Multan. 
The Biah joins it from the east. It also receives the waters of the 
Irawa (Eavi). Then the river Kaj falls into it after separating 
from the river Kuj, which flows from the hills of Bliatal.^ They all 
combine with the Satlatler (Sutlej) below Multan, at a place called 
Panjnad, or the junction of the five rivers.” They form a very 
wide stream, which, at the time it attains its extreme breadtli, extends 
ten parasangs, submerging trees of the forest, and leaving its spoils 
upon the trees like nests of birds. This stream, after passing 
Aiidar,® in the middle of Sind bears the name of Mihran, and flows 

1 BirAni says ‘‘ Bitur below Kanclabar.’’ 

2 The proper narae is Gandhara, almost always converted by Musiilmaii writers 

into Kandahar, but we mnst take care not to confound it with the more noted Kaii- 
dahtir of the west. The Gandhhrhs on the Indus are well known to the Sanskrit 
writers, and there is a learned note on them in Troycr’s Rclja TarangM^ Tom. 11. 
pp. 316 —321. It is not improbable that wc have their descendants in the Gangarias 
of the Indus, one of the most turbulent tribes of the IlazCira country. The name 
given to them by Dionysius, in his Periegesis, resembles this modern name more than 
the Sanskrit one. He says, Aicavixrov Oepd'TrovTGs TapyaplSai valovcriv. He places 
them more to the east, but Salmasiiis and M. Lassen consider that wo should read 
rai'dapida.L. Herodotus calls them Paudapioi. The Fopva^^'dis of Komms, which M. 
Troyer thinks points to the abode of the Gandhhras, is probably to be looked for else¬ 
where. See also Manncrt, Cfeographio cUr Griechen imd Momen, Yol. Y. pp. 5, 30, 
107. Asiatic HesearcJies, Yol. XY. Lassen, Be Bentap. Ind, p. 15~l7. Ritter, Die 
Ei’dhunde mn Asien, Yol. IV. Pt. I. p. 453. JBrsch and Gruber’s Encyc,: Art. 
Indien^ p. 2. sur VInde, 107. Cunningham, Bhilsa Topes, Sec. X. para. 4. 

3 [The modern Ohind on the right bank of the Indus fourteen miles above Attok. 

Baihaki writes it and the Sikhs call it Hand. Abu-1 Fida quotes Ibn 

Sa’id to the effect that it was one of the cities founded by Alexander.] 

^ [This must be the fort on the river in the vicinity of Multhn, in which the 
governor dwelt. The corrcctname would seem to be Jand-rdd. See Note A. in Appx.] 

5 There is some confusion here, which cannot be resolved by any interpretation 
of the original. [I have modifled the translation, but the passage is still 
doubtful. The Arabic differs in some points. It makes no mention of the Chandra; 
but as it speaks of the waters being collected from many places,” it would seem that 
the name Chandra has been mistaken for the word chand, “several.” It is ambiguous 
about the Kaj, but it appears to say as follows: “ Then the river Laj {sie) separates 
from it distinctly from the river Kdt (sic), which is collected from tli,e waters of the 
mountains of BMtal, and it joins it where it joins the Satladar (Sutltj) as it descends 
from Mdlthn.” See ante, p. 22.] 

® Alor is no doubt the proper reading, though it assumes various forms. [The read¬ 
ing in the text is from MS, A. B, has and (7, See Koto A. in Appx.] 
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with a slower current, and widens, forming several islands, till, it 
reaches Mansura, which city is situated in the midst of the waters of 
this river. At this place the river divides into two streams, one 
empties itself into the sea in the noighbouihood of the city of JLuha- 
rani,' and the other branches off to the east to the borders of Each, 
and is known by the name of Sind Sagar, i.e., Sea of Sind. In the 
same way as at tliis place they call the collected rivers Panj-nad, “live 
rivers,” so the rivers flowing from the northern side of these’ same 
mountains, when they unite near Tui-muz and form the river of Balldi.® 
are called “the seven rivers,” and the fire-w'orshippers (majus) of 
Soghd make no distinction, but call thorn aU the “ Seven rivers.”^ 

The river Sarsut [Sarsuti] falls into the sea to the east of Somiiat. 

The Jumna falls into the Ganga below Kananj, which city i.s 
situated on the west of the river. After uniting, they fall into tlio 
sea near Ganga Sayar fSagar.] There is a river which lies between 
the Sarsut and Ganges. It comes from the city of Turmuz=“ and the 
eastern hills ; it has a south-westerly course, till it falls into the sea 
near Bahruch,'' about sixty yojanas to the oast ofSomnat. Afterwards 
the waters of the Ganga,^ the Eahab, the Kuhi, and the Sai^ju united 


1 ^r'P' Eennell (Memoif, p. 285), Laliariali of M. 

Kosegartea De MaAommed,, Comment: Aoccl:), and the Laliari of Ibn Batuta, who 
romaikb of it, It has a large harbour into which ships from Persia, Yemen, and other 
places put in. At the distance of a few miles from this city are the ruins of another. 

The people of tins place think that there was a city formerly in this place, the greater 
"athat God transformed them, their beasts, 
!cods r t’ ildoed, stones in the shape of 

h 119 Z' See Ibn Batuta: Lee, .p. 102. [French veiLn, 

, ^ ^ ^ " [Tile Jihan or Oxns.] 

». " ■'* 

^ This is spelt by various authors Barhj, Bards, Balinlj, Barfil, andBahruoh. It is the 
roaci 0 le present day, the 0o.piyala eiLwoptav of Ptolemy and Arrian, and the 
B1 ngukaehchha and Bharnkaohehha of the Sanskrit authorities See Ptol. ffre., Lik 
11 . Cap. 1 Tab.l^ Gooffraphie tier Gr. and Mm.Yai.Y.v.lil. Ritter ■ 

»«*. Vol. lY. Pt. II. p. 626. Behton, alte Mdien, Vol. I. p 18 Lassen’ 
Alterthwmkunde, Yol. I. p. 107. ^ 

® [The MS. A. does not mentioa the-Ganges.] 

_ » M. Reinaud (p 100) gives the first as Eahab. A river of tins name, or Eahet 
IS often mentioned by early Muhammadan authors, and appears generally to indicate 

n, lb a table, ibere is no confluence of three rivers at Ban' but not far off from 
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near tlie city of Bari. The Hindfis believe that the Ganga has 
its source in paradise, and, descending to the earth, is divided 
^vsto seven streams, the centre one being denominated the Ga^a. 
The three eastern streams arc the Bakn, tlie Ladafi, and Nahn. The 
three vestorn streams are the Sit, the Jakash, and Sind.^ When fee 
Sit leaves the snoivy mountains it flows through the conn ries^ of 
Silk, Karsib, Hir. Barbar, Him, Sakarkalt, Mankalakur, and Sakrit, 
ami’flills into the western ocean. On the south of it is the river 

a the .Tamnauri and the Kathani nnite vith the Gomati. The map of Oude ^Mch 
-ven in tlm “.t£;ra Guide,” calls these rivers the Saraen and Perhi, names which 
ianfoim urettv weilwith the and of JI. Remand’s manuscript. [General 

t'unnino-ham 'sws, “The second of these rivers is nndoiihtedly the whmh 

i-. SJauArit is the Gomati. The first is cither the BcMa, or else toe Ealimi which 
h,r.s the Behta; and the third is the Sarain, a good sized stream, wmeh pass 
'iiv ;-.:t-’mir Both the Behta and the Sarain join the Gumti near Bun, which still 
.vistras a c-ood sized village.” Arch Ecp. for 1862-3 in Jour. As. Soc. Ben. 


= These are evidentlv the Sitii and Chahshu of Bhhskara Achhiya. Mr, Cole- 
hroohe ffivos ns the following passage from that astronomer :-“ ihe holy stream 
which escapes from the foot of Tishnn descends on^ mount Meru whence it 
divides into four cmTcnts, and passing tlirougli tlie air it reaches tlie^ lakes oii^the 
summit of the momitains which sustain them. Under the name of Sita this river 
ioins the Eliadraswa; as the Alakdnandh it enters Bharatavarsha; as the Ghaksliu > 
it proceeds to Retumala, and as the Bliadra it goes to the Kuru of the north. 
SuMhdnta Siromani ; Bhavana Kosha, 37 and 38. See also Vishnu Burdnr,, p. 1/1. 
Professor ATilson observes, “The Hindus say that the Ganges falls from heaven on 
the summit of Meru, and thence descends in four currents; the southem branch is the 
Gaiisres of India; the northern branch, which hows into Turkey, is the Bhadrasoinh^, 
the istern branch is the Sita; and the western is the Chakshu or Oxus.” Sanskrit 
xirt. McriL But the R{im4yaiia mentions seven streams, and from that work 
Biruiii evidently copied liis statement. The true Sanskrit names were almost identical 
with those given in the text. The eastern streams are Hladanl, Pavanl and^Naliid ; 
tne western are Sita, Suchakshu, and Sindhu. In the centre hows the Bhhglrathl. 
The Idatsya and Padraa Piiranas give the same account. See Bdmdyana, Lib.^I. 
XLIV. 14* 16. Ed. Sclilegel. [The three western rivers ought to ho the Sir, Sihdn, 
or Jaxartes; the Jiliiin or Oxus ; and the Indus. Jakash is probably a corrupt form 
of Chaksliu, and bears a suspicious resemblance to the classic Jaxartes. Of all the 
countries mentioned in connection with the Sit and Jakash, Marv appears to be the 
only one that can be identified with any degree of probability.] 

s [The names of these countries arc so discrepant, that Sir H. Elliot omitted those 
of tlie Sind and Ganges as being “illegible,” but he printed the text as it is 
found in the Calcutta and Lucknow copies. These, with the three copies in 
England, ought to afford sufficient means for settling the names with tolerable 
aecuraev. To facilitate comparison, the various readings are set out below in 
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JakasK, which flows by the countries of Mai-w, Kalik, Dhulak, Nijar, 


juxtaposition. Where one reading only is given, the whole of the MSS. are snffi- 
ciently concurrent.] 

EIYEE SIT. 


1. E. I. Library. 

2. Brit. Mxjs. 

3. Calcutta. 

4. Luckn-ow. 
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Barbariciij, Bakrubax, and Anjatj and waters iarnis and fields of 
tliose placcsd 

The river of Sind crosses ikat country- in inariy places of its 
length and breadth, and bounds it in many otliers. Its w(3ll-lm()^vn 
towns arc Bard, Kandan;md, Kiiudaliar, Ruras, Karur, biyur, 
Indar, Marw, Siyat, Sind, Kami, B;:ihimrur, Miirmuip fnid Sakurad. 

The river Bangcs ])asses over the central piilhr of the moon to 
Baikandliarat, Easiddn, Baladaiv* Aurkan, and many other cities and 
towns ; it then, touclu's llm deliles of },>antb wlnyre there are many 
tdcphants, aaid [>ass<‘S on i.o tin'! southern ocean. 

Among tlie (‘asinrn streams is the Ladan w'hieh flows tlrrougli 
seven kingdoms, wliose. inhabitants Imve lips him in^a•r'tMl (>ars. 
Thence it flows to three other <;omilrit‘s, of which ilio p('opie a,re 
exceedingly black, and iiave no colour or <'r>jnpl(‘xii»n. I hen it runs 
tlirougli several other <a)imtri.es in il.asi Al'ii, \vh(.a’e it. falls into ili(,5 
eastern sea. 
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I [I'liis last Hentiaicfi is fmiml enly in the Arultlo vrirton.] 

« r'riic w(h-(1h lollowinj^’ down to tlui full D-np :i,ro in iln; Arafdi; vorHioit only.] 
[fhcKo IIMIIICS ar(' possibly iutondod lor Ilhujnrathi, Jiikldkesh (iiikkcMJ Kuboo oI 
Tlioruton), and ^.i^u•dw^xr, Sen ilie VariantH.] 
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The river Maran^ waters the land of Kit^ and flows through 
deserts. It passes through several countries where the people wear 
the hark of trees and grass instead of clothes, and are friendly to 
the brahmans. Then it passes through the desert and flows into 
the sea of Ajaj.^ 

The river Bakan passes through Namran/ and through several 
countries where the people have their habitations in the hills,—then 
it flows on to the Karans and the Barbarans,^ i.e., people whose ears 
hang down to their shoulders. Next it touches the country of the 
Ashmuks,® whose faces are like the faces of animals. Then it falls 
into the sea. 

The Lashan-baran is a river with a wide bed. It falls into the 
sea. 


Section IV .—Melating to the Countries of Hind, the Cities, some 
Islands, and their Inhabitants. 

It has been mentioned in the beginning of this work that the 
country of Hind is divided into nine'^ parts. The Indians are of 

1 [So in MS. J. MS. ahas ; and Elliot had Mawan.] 

2 ixi A. in Cs] 

3 [So in A. 0. has and Elliot had Jhj.] 

4 [So in Elliot, MS. A. may ho read as Mlimra.n.” 0. has <—, 

5 These remind ns of some of the tribes enumerated in the Rdmayana, the 
Karna-prfiYaranas those who wrap themselves up in their ears,” Ashta-karriakas, 
“the eight-eared,” or, as Wilson suggests, Oshtha-karnakas,” having lips extend¬ 
ing to their ears.” See Asiatic Hesearches, Tol. XVII. p. 456. Robertson, Ancient 
India, p. 34. 

6 This is evidently meant for the Sanskrit word Aswa-mukha, the “ horse-faced.” 
They are noticed also in the sequel of the Periplus. They are the attendants of 
Indra and Kuvera. The tales of those demigods and other monsters, such as the 
Cynocephali of flSlian and Ctesias arc all derived from native originals. See iElian, 
Nat: Animal. IV. 46. Ctesim Opermi Eeliquim, ed : Bayer, p. 320. Wilson, Motes 
on Ctesias, p, 36. Plin: Mistor. Mat. VII. 2. Vincent, Comm, and Mav. of the 
Ancients, Vol. II. p. 524. Asiatic Researches, Vol, VIIl. p, 338, and Vol. IX. 
p, 68. Megasthems, 8, 64, 66, 69. 

[The Arabic again says ‘^‘nine,” and the MS, JS. agrees. MSS. A. and 
D. say “ three.” See note, page 44.] 
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opinion that eacli part^ is nine times larger tlian Iran. It is situated 
in three Ikliins (climes), the western portion is in the third clime, 
and the eastern in the first, hut llic chief portion of Hind is included 
in the second climate. Its central territory is called Madades, which 
means ^‘the middle laiid.^’ The .Persians call it Kaiiauj. It is 
called tlie Madades, hecause it lies hetween the seas and inountains, 
between the hot and cold countries, and between the two extremities 
of west and east. It was the capital ol* tlie great, haughty, and 
proud despots of India. Sind lies <jn tlie west of this territory. If 
a,n,y one wishes to come iTom hli'ioroz, he. the eoiintry (j 1 Sijistan, 
or Iran to this country, he will li:rve to ])ass through Kal)ul. The 
(dty of Kanauj stands on the 'najstern hank of the (langes." It was 
formerly a inost inagnilicent city, but in consecpience ol its heing 
deserted by its rulei*, it luis now fallen into n«..*glcud, u,nd ruin, and 
Eari, which is tliree days’ joru-ney ij.'oin it on thci cjistei’n side) of tlie 
Cj-anges is now the ca].)ita!. .Ivjanaaij is as eeleliraind lor the de¬ 
bt endants of the Pandavas as iVlahura (M.attra) is on account oi’ 
Eiisdeo (Krishna.) Ihe river Jumna lies to th.e ea,st o}‘ ihis chy, 
and tliere is a distance of twenly-soYen parasa,ngs bo.twi'jm the t.wo 
rivers. The city of Tlianesar is sittwled l)etwc(yn iJie rivers, nearly 
seventy |)arasangs north of Kananj, iiiid iifty paansangs iVijin 
M„alui.ra (MattraJ. The Ga;ngt,)S issues from its soiiree, called (lang- 
dwar, ami waters many of tin* <-Ii,ies of India. 

Those who have not persoiiaily aseerhiined iluj relative distances 
of the cities-of Hind from ea,ch otlicj*, must Ijo (lepeiideiit ()n the 
information derived Irom tnivellers. 

In stating these distances we will laegiu from IvanauJ. 'In going 
towards tlie south, l)etween tl'ie rivers Jumna, a,nd f.h.niges, yon 
arrive at a place called JaJmaipHit a disla,n<;(i of iwiAxi^- jrirasangs, 
each parasaiig being e(pual to foiir niiies ; eight pa,rasaugs (Vom iliai. 

5 [flic A ratio says “each pari,*’ and tiio Persian, lias a l)lant- wliere tlieae words 
should come in. 

- [Biiiiikiti, who {jiioteH portions ot‘this chapter, adds -.‘Avid,oh ooines Iroia tlie 

oity of ’f unriuz, through (.he inountains of the east.”] 

M. Reinjiud reads ilmIdj(zm(W(t.. d'here can he Utile (louhi tluii .lujinau, dose to 
Kfailipur, (Cawiipuor) is mount. It is a (own of groat autieputy. 
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is Karwa; from Karwa to Brahmaslik, eiglit; tkence to A'blidbuili,^ 
eight; thence to the tree- of Baragi (Prag,) twelve. This is at 
the confluence of the Jumna and Ganges. Prom the coxiliuence to 
the einboiichuro of the Ganges, is twelve^ parasangs. From the 
above-mentioned tree, in directing your course towards the south, 
a road leads along the bank of the river to Arak TiratJ which is dis¬ 
tant tweK’'e parasangs; to the country of Uh'diar,"’ forty; to Urda- 
bishak,*^ on the borders of the sea, fifty ; from thence, still on tlic 
shore of the sea, on the east, there is a kingdom which is at present 
near Chun, and the beginning (mabda') of that is Bar (or Dur,j-' 

^ [Reiiiaiicl and Ellioit read “Abhapuri,’’ but our bFSS. liavo “bildi.” The Arabic 
>/crsion translates “ AbliCi,’^ and says “waters ot Budi.”] 

“ The mention of tbe tree is important, as sliowing that at tliat time there was no 
city on the site of Allahabad, but merely a tree at the confluence ; wliicli is clescrilx'd 
ill a subsequent passage as being of large dimensions, with two main boughs, om^ 
■withered, the other flourishing, and as tlio Indians are represented as uKmntiiig on 
the tree to enahlc them to precipitate themselves into the Ganges, the river must 
have then flowed under it. The trunk of the" tree still exists, and is as holy as evei-, 
but is almost excluded IVom view hy being enclosed iu a subternuu'ons dv/eiling, 
called Patulpuri, evidently of great antiquity, within the walls of (he fort of Allah 
bad. 

3 This accoids with Al Biniiii’s original Arabic, but tliere is some miaccoiiiitable 
error. [The Arabic version of Rasliidu-d din says simply “ from hence to duf 
Ganges/' but this does not mend the matter.] 

^ Perhaps the Island of Karan Tirat, now ahreviated into Kantit, near Mirzapur. 

5 M. Rcinaud reads Oubarhar. [The inital letters Ur are clear in all the copies, 
the third letter is w, in the E. 1. Library M.S., and the final /• is also wanting in that 
and in the B.M. MS. The true reading is probably given iu the Lucknow copy 
which has UTalnTr, meaning in ail likelihood, Orissa.] 

^ M. Rciiiand reads Ourdabysclihaii [but the final k is (dear in all oiir copiesj- 
Sec Lassen, Ird : Alterthmmkunde^ I. 18G. 

This is very obscure. [Our MSS. differ in several points—the text given is a 

'Atcral translation of the Persitin ji ^ p' j 

^ ^ -MS. If. readsfor qdds after 

LlS-ldijJ and for thclast^*^ it has The reading of G. is ^ 

M. Rcinaud translates it thus: eu 

■Kuivant les herds de la mer ct eii se dirigeant vers POrient, a travers le.s provinces 
auxqucllcs coiilincnt maiiitcnant ies etats du roi Djour; la pforuiere de ces p3rovinc(;;s 
est Dravida. 
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forty. From tlience to Kanji/ tliirty; to Malia, forty; to Kiiiiak,® 
tliirt}'; wliicli is tLe remotest point. 

If you go from Bari, on the banks of tho Granges, in an easterly 
direction, you como to Ajodli, at the distance of twenty-live para- 
sangs; thence to tho great Benares,^ about twenty. Then, turning, 
and taking a south-easterly course from that, you come, at tins 
distance of thirty-live parasangs, to Sharuar thence to Fatal iputra,"^ 
twenty; thence to Maiigfri, fifteen ; thence to Clianipa,*' thirty; 
thence to Bdkampur, fifty; thence to the conlliicriee of the Ganges 
with the sea at Ganga Sagar, thirty. 

In going from Kanaiij to tho east you como to Mali BaiaV Jd. the 
distance of ten parasangs; thence to Dukani, forty-five ; tlK:3nc(3 to 


^ [Kimcbi or CoiijoYeram.] 

2 [MSS. A. and B. apparently kavc “ Karaiid ;’M)ui (1 has Katai. Rainaiid. 
lias “ Kotmaka,*’ and this is supported by MS. i>, 

s [M. has 

^ ['Che first edition had Sarwara, but Reinaud has Scliaroiiar’* w'liidi is douhtless. 
right,—MSS. A. and i?. say Ij where the baimiy or niay not he a prepo¬ 
sition. The Arabic makes it part of the name »] perhapK, 

mean the country beyond the Sarjd, t1ie name by whicii Goraklijiftr is now locally 
known to the people about Benares, and hence tho name of one of the most popuiouK 
tribes of Brahmans. Sarwdr is an abbreviation of Sarjupar, “tlie otlier side of tin. 
Sarju." So Paradas is used in the I^uranic lists to represent peo|jle who live hej/ond 
the Indus, just as ra irepa is used in the Poriplus oi“ the Krythrcan sea to signify tiic 
ports beyond the straits. In Plutarch C. 21,) an expression exactly 

equivalent occurs, Ttapa tIv voTaiihif “ the other side of the river.” 


« [So ill the first edition. Reinaud has ^Ghitalypotra.” A. 

■R* kas Gl), and (7. probably iiiteinhid for Patiili 


pattan.] 

® [So in the drat edition; Reinaud has ‘^Djanbah;” A. and fl. 

This is the name by which Bari is called in this passage. As there are sevta'al 
other towns of the same name in tho noighbonrhood, this may liave been a distinc¬ 
tive title given to the new capital. The comhimition is l)y n<i means improbiddo, 
for as BSiri means a garden,” and Mhli “ a gardener,” the words are frequently 
coupled together. The two names occur in conjunction, in a common charm for the.- 
bite of a wasp. Reinaud has simply ‘‘Baiy;” Jl. R- 


a 


b, JU.] 
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tlie kingdom of Sillietd ten; fhence to the city of Bhnt,^ twelTe; 
thence for two hundred parasangs it is called Tilut, where the men 
are Terj black, and flat-nosed like the Turks. It extends to the 
mountains qf Kamru,^ to the sea and to IS’ipal. Travellers in this 
direction report that going to the left hand towards the east, which 
is the country of Tibet, one arrives at Nipal at twenty parasangs 
distance, all on the ascentA 

From Nipal to Bhutcsar^ is thirty days’ journey, which implies 
a distance of about eighty parasangs. There are many ascents 
and descents. There, on account of the steep and rugged roads, 
they carry burdens on the shoulders. Bridges are built in several 
places, and the rivers run in deep channels a hundred yards belovr 
the surface of the hills. They say that in those places there are 
stags with four eyes, and very beautiful. 

Bhutesar is the first city on the borders of Tibet. There the 
language, costume, and appearance of the people are diflerent. 
Thence to the top of the highest mountain, of which we spoke at 
the beginning, is a distance of twenty parasangs. From the top of 
it Tibet looks red and Hind black. 

From Kanauj, in travelling south-east, on the western side of the 
Ganges, you come to Jajahoti, at a distance of thirty parasangs, of 
which the capital is Kajuraha.'^ In that country arc the two forts 

1 This may be the Silhet Shhhjah^npdr of the Gorakhpur district, near the 
Gandak. In that case, Tilut would correspond with Tirhut. 

- [So in MS. D.; Eeiiiand has Bhot; A. and C. agree in reading t. , ^ 
jB. has an entirely different name 

=5 [The’ MSS. C. and D. agree ^vith Eeinaud in reading Khmru, for Kkmrhp, 

which is no doubt right. A, and B. haye a and the first edition had 

“Morn/’] 

^ [This passage is not in A. nor in the old version from the Indian MSS.; but it 
is given by Reinaud.] 

® M. Reinaud reads Yhoutyscher; the same reading occurs at p. 40. 

6 This is no doubt the Kajwarh of Ibn Batuta, “ at which there is a lake about a 
mile ill length, and round this are temples in which there are idols” (p. 162). Its 
real name is Kajrhi, on the hanks of the Ken, between Chatterpur and Panna, said 
to have been founded by the great parent of the Chandel race. The Kingdom of 
which it is the capital, is evidently the Chi-chi-to of the Chinese ’ travellers. 
The ruined temples at Kajrhi are of great antiquity and interest. They are 
described in the Mahoha Sama, and there said to have been built by Hamotl, upon 
the occasion of her having held a Banda jag, or penitential sacrifice. She had com- 
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of Gwaliar and Kalinjard Thence to Dhal/ of which the capital 
is Bituri to the kingdom of Kankyu® and Kankara is twenty parji- 
sangs. Thence to Ashr; thence to Banawas^ on the shore of the sea. 

Brom Eanaiij, in traTelling south-west, you come to Asi/' at 
the distance of eighteen parasangs; to Sahina,° soveiitccn; to 
Chandra,^ eighteen; to Kajauri,^ fifteen; to NaranaHlie capital ot 

mittod a little pas ■with the moon in human shape, and as a self-imposoa punish¬ 
ment for her indiscretion, held a Banda jag, a part of which ceremony consists in 
sculpturing indecent representations on the walls of temples, and holding up one’s 
foibles to the disgust and ridicule of the y/orld. Hamoti was the daughter of 
Hemrhj, spiritual adfisor to Indraji, Gaharwtu* Ehja of Benares. 

^ There haye been lately some speculations hazarded about the tort of Plalinjar 
not being older that a.d. 1205. Birunfs mention of its strong tort in his time 
makes it two hundred years older, and still leaves its origin indefinite. (See Journal 
A. S. B. No. 188. p. 172.) ^ B. have Dldili.] 

3 [Ecinaud has, “ On ainivc aussi a Dhal dont la capitale est Bitoura. Le prince 
de ce pays est maintenant Kankyoii, On compte dc la au royaiime do liannakar:i, 
twenty parasangs.” There is no mention of a prince in our manuscripts, the name 
may he either personal or local:— A. says \j^ j 

j > B. agrees, hut gives the uames 

Cl has j ^ ♦ J' 

[Eeinaiidhas “ Oupsour” and “Banaouas,”—the first edition had “ Tlsiir” and 
“ Bhawas.” A. and B. have G. has Banavasi was the 

name of the capital of the Kadauiba dynasty in the Dekhin. 'Wilson’s Mack. Coll* 
Introd.] 

5 M. Eeiiiaud says, without doubt this is the name of the town ordinarily written 
JIasi. If Hansi of Ilariana, as it appears, is meant, it neither corresponds with tlie 
distance nor direction. The ruins of Asi, or more correctly Asiii, arc on the banks 
of the Ganges. It is mentioned in the Tarikh-i Yaminf, and is the place to which 
the Etijh of Kanauj sent his treasure for security when he was attacked by the 
Ghorian General, Kutbu-d din fbak, 

[Cl has SahalainCi.] This is evidently meant for Chafideil. 

« [So in Eeiuaud and the first edition, A., has ^ 5 ,^ 

^ [Elliot read the name “Naraya’" and “Niraya”. Eeinaud has “Bazana,” hut 
he adds--“le manuscrit porte en quehpics endroits W«w',trA” MS. A. is tolerably 
consistent in reading Barfina; B., C., and I), arc generally without points, but (J. 
has Narfina in one place, and I). Tarfina. Eeinaud’s tramslation differs,—It pro¬ 
ceeds, “ Cette villo est colie que nos compatriotes, appellent Narayana; coinine clle 
a ete detruite, los habitants sc sont transportes dans nil lieu plus recule.” Narana 
is probably a contraction of Nfirfiyana and the right name. Sir H, Elliot considered 
it “ one of the most interesting places in the North-Western provinces tu identify in 
the pages of Biruni, on account of its being so frequently nientionod” as a point of 
departure of several Itineraries. He thought it to be represented by the niodcru 
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IxiizenU/ eighteen. TV lien tJie capital of Gnzerat was destroyed^ 
the inhabitants remoYed to a town on the Ifonticr.- The distance 
between IStarana and Mahura is the same as between Mahura and 
Kanauj, that is twenty-eight parasang's. 

In going' fioin Mahura to Ujain, 3^011 pass through several neigh- 
Douiing villages, at no greater distances from one another than rive 
parasangs.'^ From Mahdra, fit the distance of thirty-iive parasangs, 
you come to a large town called Dudhi ; thence to Bas,hfir/ seven : 
thence to Mahabalastang live. This is the name of the idol of that 
place. Thence to Fjain*' nine, the idol of which place is Mahakai. 
Thence to Dhaiy six parasangs. 

Naiwar, and entered into details to support tliis ricnv, but be was unable to account 
for its being called tlie capital of Guzorat. General Cunningham takes another view, 
and says, In my tourth Report I have identified Guzerat with Bairfit, or the ancient 
Matsya. nairat was the capital, but it was also used for the name of the country, as 
for instaiiee^hy Hwen Tsaiigy who calls it :Po4i-ye-io4o. Firislita gives these two 
names ^as Kariat and Fardih, which, he says, were two hilly tracts, overrun hy 
Mahmud of Ghazni. How Guzerat and ICariat are only slight corruptions of Bairat, 
lyhen written in Persian characters ; and Nfirdin and Narfiiia arc still slighter altera¬ 
tions of Hhrhyana, which is the name of a town to the north-east of Bairat, about 
twelve miles. Mathura is said to be equidistant from Kanauj and from Narfina, 
which agives with this identification.” General Cunningham proceeds; Asi is on 
the Jumna below the junction of the Chumbul, and therefore a favourable point for 
crossing. Sahvna I take to he Suliaiiia, a very ancient town thirty miles to the north 
of Gwalior, and which is said to have been the capital of the country in former days. 
Its ruins cover several square miles. Chandra I take to be Hindou, and Rujhori is 
still known by the same name. It will be found between Hindou and Bairat, to the 
north of the Bfin Ganga river.”—Cunningham, MS. Note.] 

' writes this G. .] 

[A. and R. have H i'jJj, the first edition translated it, 

“ a new town.” The town of Hiidilda. ?] 

3 [So it stands in the first edition in accord with A1 Birdnl, hut there is an 
omission in A. and <7., the former makes the distance to Diidlii five parasangs, and 
the latter, thirty parasangs.] * 

^ [So in A. Reinaud has “ Bamhour the first edition had, “ Bafhdr” J?. and 
0. have “ Mahura.”] 

5 [“ Bhaylesan,” in Reinaud ; Mahabhalcsan in first edition ; Bahhhalistan in A., 
and R. has the same in the first instance, but in the second the first letter may be m .; 
a has Bahmlashn here and Bahabalasan below. It says Balashn” is the name of 
the idol ^ j—Mahhbalastun has hcen selected as being 

probably intended for the Sanskrit Mahd&alasthdn.] 
s [The first edition had Ujain, and so has MS. 0. Reinaud has “ Ai'dyn.” A. 
kasand 

' [So in Biruni, in first edition, and in R.; has j&. 0, has jLg the 

Persian original of which was probably^ [j J ^ 
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SoTitli from Narana at fifteen parasangs distance lies Mewar,^ 
wMch lias the lofty fortress of Chitor.^ From the fortress to Dhar, 
the capital of Malwa, twenty, Ujain is to the east of Dhar, at the 
distance of nine parasangs. From Ujain to Mahabalastan,^ which is 
in Malwa,® ten. From Dhar, going south, you come to Mahumahra,^ 
at the distance of twenty parasangs; thence to KundakiV'”^ twenty ; 
thence to Namawar on the hanks of the Nerhadda,® ten; thence to 
-Biswar,^ twenty; thence to Matdakar,® on the hanks of the Go- 
davery, sixty parasangs. 

From Dhar southwards to the river Nerhadda,® nine; thence to 
Mahrat-des (the country of the Mahrattas), eighteen ; thence to 
Konkan, of which the capital is Tana, on the sea shore, twenty-five 
p arasangs. 


1 This woiild appear to be the correct reading. M. Reinaud translates : “ Mycar 
est ie nom. d’nn. royaume oh se trouve la fortresse de Djatraonr.” [This is a most 

doubtful name. A. has R. (J. j\.A^ , D. * A. and B, 

omit the name of the fort, but 0. huG ^ and J). 

2 Perhaps Bhilsa is alluded to. There are many ruins in its neighbourhood well 
worth examination, as at Udegir, Saeheh, KCineh Kheri, and Piplea Bijoli. There 
are other places on the upper Betwa where extensive ruins are to he seen, as Erhn 
ddipilr, Pathhri, anciently called Birnagar, Ghearispur and Bhojpur. 

® [This accords with ill Biriini. There is some confusion in the MSS. A. reads:—■ 


€L says, \Ji\^ dJw 4 j>“ ^ib ^ 

^ edition.] This may have some connection with 

the Matmayurpur, or Mattinagar, of the inscription found at Rannodo, in which a 
prince is represented as “ repopulating this long desolate -—Journal Asiatic 
Society Bengal, No. 183, p. 1086. s [Reinaud has “ Kondouhou.”] 

® [So the first edition, and so Reinaud; the latter adds, “ Alhyrouny a ecrit 
Marmada q^ui est la forme Sanskrite.’'' The Nerbadda is no doubt intended, though 
four MSS. are very vague and discrepant: A. has B, has 

« has , aadZ). j^.] 


[So in first edition; Reinaud has Albospour A. and B. have 

(Biswar), C. has^j^.] 


jr^ 


s [This reading accords with Reinand’s, and with MS. 0, MS. A. has no points, 
D. has “ Matdakar” or “ Mandkar,” and the first edition had “ Mundgir.”] 

9 [So in the first edition and probably right. Reinaud has “ Nymyyah,” A. and 
B. have G. has and H, 


I 
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[Hei^e follows the description of the Bhinoceros and SarahJia, which 
agrees with the original Arahic of Al Birurd, and need not he trans¬ 
lated in this place. The Bhinoceros is called Karhadan in the original, 
and appears to he the same as the Kaprdl^oovov of Milan, Hist.-An. 
XVL 20j 21. The Sarahha is called Shardawdt in the Persian, and 
Sharauddt in the Arahic MS.’] 

Abu Eiliaii states that from Harana, in a soutii-west direction, lies 
Anbalwiirab at a distance of sixty parasangs ; tbeiice to Somnat, on 
tlie sea, fifty. From Anbalwara, towards tbe south, to Lardes,^ of 
wliicli the capitals are Baliruj and Dbanjur,^ forty-two. These are- 
on the shore of the sea, to the cast of Tana. 

West from Narana'^ is Multan, at the distance of fifty parasangs ; 
thence to Bhati,^ fifteen, South-east from Bhatf is Arur,^^ at a dis¬ 
tance of fifteen parasangs. Bhafci is situated between two arms of 
the Indus. Thence to Bahmanu Mansura, twenty; thence to Loha- 
rani, the embouchure of the river, thirty parasangs. 

From Kanauj, going north, and turning a little to the west, yon 
come to Sharasharaha,'^ fifty parasangs. Thence to Pinjor, eighteen 
parasangs. That place is on a lofty hill,® and oj>posite to it, in the 

1 [So read l 3 y Ecinaad and Elliot. A. lias and 

C. and D. ^ . Nalialwara is only another form of the name.] 

3 Zeitsohrift,/. d. JC d. Morgenl: I. 227. [Lata-desa in Sanskrit 

and the Larks of Ptolemy. IVe have a copper-grant made by the Eaja of this, 
country in a.u. 812. See Jour. Beng. A. S., April, 1839, Jour. II. A. S. viii. 16.] 

3 [Eeinaud has “ Pmhanlionr.” A. and B. have and C'. lias 

The letters m and h are liable to he confounded, so that Elliot’s reading is probably 
right.] 

^ See note 0, page 58. 

® [So read by Ileinaud and Elliot. lias 1.^.3 and 

d>. The ‘‘Bania/’ of the other geographers r^] 

<5 [A. has s. 1 D.jp, Alor?] 

“ [Elliot reads “ SirsdwahIleinaud “ Scbirscharhah A. has 

“This is certainly Sirsdwah, an old and 
famous place "ivliere both Taimdr and Baber hfdted.’'-“Cuiiningham.] 

^ This is not correct with reference to modern Pinjore, which is ia a valley on the* 
southern side of the Iliils. 
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plains, is tliG city Thancsar j ^ tlicnco to the capital of 

Jalandhar, and at the base of a mountain;, eighteen; thence to 
Balawarda, one hundred thence towards the west, to Lidda, 
thirteen; thenco to the fort of Efygiri, eight; thence, towards the 
north, to Kashmir, twenty-five parasangs. 

From Kanauj, towards the west, to Dyaman, is ton parasangs ; 
thence to GratiJ ten; thence to A-har,*^ ten ; thence to IMiiat, ton , 
thence, across the Jumna, to riinipat, ten ; tiienco to KaithalJ ten ; 
thenco to ganam, ton. 

In going north-west from tho latter place to Arat-hur,'' nine para¬ 
sangs ; thence to Hajnir,® six ; thence to MarKlhukur,“ tho capital of 
Lohawar,“ on the cast of tho river I'ruwa, eight; thence, to tho river 

1 [So road by Ecinaud and Elliot. A. C*-y^.[b, . 1 

This is doubtless Dobmiiri, which, as ivc learn from several historians, was the 
ancient name of Nftrptfr, before it was cluing-ed by .1 ahangir, in honour of .N ftr Jahan 
Bogam. Nurpilr is beyond the Bcas ; but that would not iitfect the i.leiitifieatiou, for 
the” author says merely Jiilandbar, not the Uoab, or Intcramnia, of .lalamlhar. 
[So according to Ecinaud and Elliot. A. has 

aSUajIj Hero the Persian preposition fd has probably lieeii incorporated 

witli tlic name as /;«'.] 

3 [Tile inimber “ten,’' is by rteinaiid, Elliot, and MB. D, A. says 100,” 
B. bus probably intended for C. omits the iiundK-r.] 

^ [So read by Ecinaud, and jmibably right. Elliot and MS. ./). liave Gala. 
A. bas i?. and 0. 

places menioned in this paragrapb are extant to this day. 

[T’lie Arabic bcrc adds ilte Persian numeral of Ukj distance {M 10) to ilie 

name, maldiig it 

c [So read by Elliot. Ileinaud bas ^‘Koutayl.” yi. and JA bave €. 

and i). 

[The MSS. all agree in making two words, Arat-bilr. The Arabic again 
ndds the numeral of the distance {imh^A)) to the ■namc-*maldng it Arat-hd/aiali 

a [Reinaud reads “ Maydaboukoiir.” The only difference In our MSS. is that A. 
substitutes A. for M. as the first letter.] The place is mentioned in Eiruiii’s Kbiniii 
;md hy Baihaki wbo calls it “ MandkalvLir.” 

1" f So according to Elliot. Ecanaud luis‘ETmuhaour (railic^^^ A.., bas 

ami Jt? W 
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Chandraha (CMnab), twelve; tbence to tlie Jailam, on the west of 
the Bayatd eighteen; thonoe to Waihind, capital of Kandahar, west 
of the Sind, which the Moghals call Karajang, twenty; thonoe to 
Parshawar, fourteen ; thence to Pamhur,- fifteen ; thence to Kabul, 
twelve ; thence to Ghaznin, seventeen. 

Kashmir® is a valley surrounded by lofty inaccessible hills and 
broad deserts ; on the east and, south it is bordered by Hind ; on 
the west by kings, of whom the nearest are Takur Shah, then Shak- 
nan Shah, and Wakhan* Shah, extending to the frontiers of Badakh- 
shan ; on the north, and partly on the east, by the Turks of Chin 
and Tibet. 

From the mountain of Bhutosar to Kashmir, across the country 
of Tibet, is nearly 300 parasangs. Tlie people of Kashmir do not 
ride on quadrupeds, but are carried on men’s shoulders in a Katut, 
which resembles a throne. The servants of the Government arc 
always on the alert, and watch the passes and strongholds of the 
country. They do not allow strangers to enter the countiy, except 
hy ones and twos. This prohibition extends even to Jews and 
Hindus, bow then can any one else gain admittance ? The principal 
entrance is at Birahan,® half way between the Sind and -Jailam. 
From that place to the bridge, at tbo confluence yiith the Jailam 


' [This is no doubt the Beyah. Eeinaud had “Beviit,” and Elliot “Behat” 
A. has either “ Mayat” or Bhyut,” 0. has “ llayat,” ani Jj. “ Ma-bayat.” 

= [“Binbour,” Eeinaud. “Dinur,” Elliot, hi A. and £. in C. 

3 Mention of Kashmir occurs in another part of the work, which covins little 
that IS not noticed here. The author adds that in Kashmir there is a city o.illod 
Dhrabarka, in which there are 3,600,000 inhabitants, and that it was built 2 000> 
years ago. That the yalley was formerly twelve hundred years under water; wiien 
.It the entreaties of Casip [Kasyapa], the waters found their way to the sea and the 
valley became habitable. ’ 

^ [These names according to Heinaud and Elliot arc ^‘Bilor, Shakohn and 

Dukhan.” MSS. A. and £. make the first distinctly “Tfikur,” hut J). has “ BUliir.” 
E. makes the second “ Shakban.” The third is K.'in.,dandE I in 

and in D. See Jaubert’s Edrisi, pp. 479, 483, 490.] 


» [“Eerherhan,” Eeinaud. “ Barhhan,” Elliot. A. and B. have or 

(jUly. C.says^yU_^. “ Babar-khdna, or ‘tiger’s house,’ the name of the 

land on the north of the ancient Taxila, where Buddha gave his head to the starvin.. 
tiger. It IS on tbe high road to Koshrair.”—Cuimirigham.] 
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of the Kusari and Mamhari/ which flow from the mountains of 
Shamilan,^ is eight parasangs. Thence you arrive, at a distance of 
five days’ journey, at a defile through which the Jailam runs. 

At the end of the defile lies Dawdru-1 Marsad, on both sides of 
the river. There tlie Jailam enters the plains, and turns towards 
Adashtan,^ the capital of Kashmir, which it reaches at a distance ol' 
two days’ journey. The city of Kashmir is four parasangs from 
A tlnpli tAn . It is built on both banks of the Jailam, on wliich there 
are many bridges and boats. The source oi the .(ailiim i.s in the 
mountains of Harmalcut,* near the source of the Ga,nges. 'J’his 
mountain is impassable on account of the oxcccding cold, for the 
snow never molts, oven when the sun is in Cancer or Leo. On ilie 
other side of it lies Maha Chin, i.e., groat Chin. After tlie Jailam 
has left the mountains, it reaches Adaslitan in two days. Four 
parasangs from that, it expands into a lake, a ])iiiasa.ng stjuaie, on 
the borders of which there is much cultivation, and a dense iiopnla- 
tion. It then loaves the lake, and enters another defile nea;r ihe 
city of Utslikara.’’' 

Tlie Sind rises in tlie inouiitains of on tlic liorders of iiie 

1 [So read by ‘Eliiot. keiiiaud lias ^‘Kosury et Nabry tbe first syllulilc of 
Mamliari was doubtless taken as meaning; “ water,” a reading liivoured by our Arabii; 

MS. 0., wliicli says MSS. .4., ./b, and />. have 

Elliot reads it, unless Kasliidu-d din rnislook Al Biniru’s text.] 

2 [Silak in first edition, A. has 

s M. Eeinatid reads AddasLtan, and Ca])t. A. Cunningham identifies it with 
Pandritan, tlie local corrupt fiinn ol Puraiiadhistliana, the “old chid city, Joio- 
As. SoG. Bong. No. clxxxvil p. 1)7. 

4 M. Ileiiiaud has Hazmakout. Har-Mukut, meaning the cap of TIar, or klaha 
Deo, is a better reading. [Ilema-kuta is the correct on<3. See ante p. 40, and 
Wilson’s Vhhnu Turam, p. 10B.] 

5 [“’rids must he IIushka-piuM •wliicli still exists near Baiimiula—Tlwen Tsang’s 
^ Ilushkarad ” —Ounningliarii.] 

« [U'niah ill first edition, and Onannak according to Tieiiiaud. All our iMSS. 
agree in reading diiiali or amalc. “ This is apparently the ’ribetau or Gijimknj, ])ro- 
jiounced (Januk, wliieh means the ‘ Black IMains,’ and is the mime for (Jhinese 
Tartary where the Indus actually rises. Arrowsmith's map gives ‘ Guiiinak, capital 
«f Chiiiese Turtary.’ Cuiiiiingham.] 
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TurHsh country. Passing by the mountains of Biliir ‘ and Sliamflan, 
it reaches in two days’ journey the country of the Bhutawarf = Turks^ 
from whose encroachments and depredations the Kashmirians suffer 
great distress. Whoever travels along the left bank of the river 
■will find villages and towns which are close to one another on the 
south of the capital and as far as the moimtain Larjal/ which re¬ 
sembles Damawand, between-which and Kashmir^ there is a distance 
of two 25arasangs. It can always be seen from the boundaries of 
Kashmir and Lohawar. The fort of Eajgiri is to the south of it, 
and Lahur, than which there is no stronger fort, is to the west. At 
a distance of three parasangs® is Eajawari, where merchants carry 
on much traifio, and it forms one of .the boundaries of Hind on the 
north. On the hills to the west of it is the tribe of 
extend to the land of Sind. 

On the south of that tribe is the sea, on the shore of which the 
first city is T£z, the capital of Makran. The coast trends to the 
south-east, till it reaches Hebal, at the distance of forty parasangs. 
Between these two cities lies the gulf of Turan. 


After traversing the gulf you come to the small and big mouths 
of the Indus ; then to the Bawarij, who are pirates, and are so called 
because they commit their depredations in boats called Baira.“ Their 
cities are Kach and Somnat. Prom Debal to Tulishar’ is fifty para- 


® [“ Bhotyawari” in first edition. 


Bliataouryan ’’ Eeinaud. 


lias 




3 [“L^rjik” in first edition and in MS. D. Kelardjek’' Eeinaud. All tlie 
other MSS. read “ Lkrjal.*’ The Kaldrchal of p. 46.] 

^ [Eeinaud, Elliot, and MS. (7. agree in reading Kashmir; hut A. has i 
and-5. 

[A. says “ a parasang j JS. two or three parasangs. The others agree in readino' 
three.'’] ^ 

6 [Barija ^ see note on the word Barge in the Appendix.] 

^ Ll^einand has » Tonallyscher,” and Elliot reads '‘Tklishar.” A, has 

andi ).,'] " ■ 
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sangs ; to Loliaranf, twelye; to Baka, twelve ; to Kaok, tko mmiivj 
producing gum, and bardrud' (river Bhader), six; to Somnat, foui- 
teen; to Kambaya, thirty; to Asawal,^ two days’ journey; to Babruj, 
thirty; to Sindan, fifty : to Suf&a, six; to Tana, five. There you 
enter the country of Laran, where is Jaimfir,^ then Malia,‘ th^ 
Kanji, then DaTud,= where there is a great gulf, in which is^ Sin- 
kaldip, or the island of Sarandi'p. In its neighbourhood is Tanjawar, 
which is in ruins, and the king of that country has built another 
city on the shore, called Padmar;® then to Uhnalna,’ ton; then to 
Eamoshar, opposite to Sarandip, from which it is distant liy watoi 
twelve parasangs. Prom Tanjawar to Eamoshar is ioity paiasangs , 
from Eameshar to Sot Bandhai,- which means the bridge of the sea, 
is two parasangs—and that band, or enibaiilvnicnt, was inado } 
Ram, son of Dasrat, as a passage to tlio fort of Lank." It consists o' 
detacliod rock separated by tbe sea. 


1 [So tiauslatod ty Elliot. Ecinaud lias “ patvio du Mod, cfc a B.araoua, six 
parasann-s,” and ho adds a note upon tlio position of the “ Ohateaii do ' ' ' j 

qui so timiyait a nnc portee do fledio souloiaent do Soumonat 
says tliat tlic distance of Somniit is fourteen parasangs. MbS. A., L,, c a iA 

b Tlic word Bawardi must bo taken Avitb mnkd (bdellium), 

iudently t^e name of some staple production. It occurs again m tbe 
next page in the observations on tlic trade of GuzerCit. MS. A. says 

lUlb S. Yaries slightly, saying, ^aL 

The Arabic version of Ct is cs\jj^ cP* 

or balm, is perliaps intended.] 

2 [Alimadabdd.—Birdb’6^?^56Ta7, 187.] ^ ^ 

2 [Saimur appears to be tlio place intended. It is noticed by all t le o lei 
grapbers. See Kazwini p. 97, and note A in Appendix.] 

4 [^1. aiidJ?. G. JD. <ub,] 

6 [So in all the MSS. Rciriaud says Dravira,” for which Darud is probalily 

™^[Emot reads “ DMrbas.” Eoinand has “Paiidnar.” MSS. A. and Jl. have 


,.,Uaj. C.bas^UAj, aui 


1 [So according to Elliot, but “ Oumalnara,” according to Eeinand. IS cither 

give any distiince, but MS. A. says, “ ten.” The words are LL. j\ b' , «>i-‘ ® 
Ling evidently a blunder for V. Tbe Arabic version varies a little, “ Bchveen 
this Padmar) and the first (town) ten parasangs. Alter that is Umnliiar. J 

8 [A. has Jj, C. and B. confoimding it with the Ganges.] 
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Twelve parasangs from tli.at place, in an eastern direction, lies 
Kalikand, whioli is the mountain of monkeysd 

[ifere folloios an account of these monleys, of some of the eastern 
islands, and of the rainy season.] 

Multiin^ and Foil are subject to Dehli, and the son of the Sultan 
of Dehli is the governor. There is a road from hence by land as 
well as by the shore of the sea to Guzerat, which is a large country, 
within which are Kambaya, Somuat, Kankan, Tana, and several other 
cities and towns. It is said that Guzerat comprises 80,000 flourishing 
cities, villages, and hamlets. The inhabitants are rich and happy, 
and during the four season.? no less than seventy different sorts of 
roses blow in this country. The crops which grow in the cold season 
derive their vigour from the dow. When that dries, the hot season 
commences, and that is succeeded by the rainy season, which makes 
the earth moist and verdant. Grape.? ai'o produced twice during 
the ye:i,r, a.nd the strength of tlie soil is such, that cotton plants 
glow liko willows and jilnno-treos, and yield produce ten years 
running. The people are idolaters, and have a king oi' their own. 
bomnat, wliich is the name of the idol ot that place, is a temple and 
place of worship for the people of all p.arts of Hind, and Hindu 
idolaters come to it from great distances. Many of the more deluded 
devotees, in performance of their vows, pass the last stage crawling 
along the ground upon their sides, some approach walking upon 
their ancles and never touch tlio ground with the .soles of their feet,® 
others go before the idol upon their heads. The men of Kambaya 
bring tribute from the chiefs of the island of Kfs. Sugar from 
Malwa, badru (balm),‘ and h,alad! are exported in .ships from the 
coasts of Guzerat to aU countries and cities. Beyond Guzerat are 

‘ [“ Kalxankand” in MS. 2).] This appears to be the K.inhar of I)r. Leo, and its 
description .as being a mountain of monkeys shows tliat liis con jcclures about the 

estuary of Biizilta is correct. Ihn Batuta, p. !87. 

2 Eashi'du-d Din here evidently leaves Abi'i Eilidn, and writes from information 
obtained iiidepciidontly. [The remainder of this eliapter is left out of MS I> 

which enters abruptly on another subject; the continuation of tliis being lo.st or 
misplaced.] ° 

3 [This sentence is found in the Arabic version only.] 

^ [T^idar in B. See note inp. 6G.] 
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Kankan and Tana; Beyond them the country of Malihar, which from 
the boundary of Karoha* to Kulam," is 300 paiasangs in length. 
The whole country produces the pan, in conswiuonco of which 
Indians find it easy to live there, for they are ready to spend thoir 
whole wealth upon that leaf. There is much coined gold and silvei 
there, which is not exported to any other place. Tart of the terri¬ 
tory is inland, and part on the sea shore. Thoy .speak a niixod 
language, like the men of Khabalik,^ in the direction of Euin, whom 
they resomblo in many rospocts. Tho people are all Saiuiinis 
(Buddhists), and worship idols. Of the cities on tho shore the first 
is Sindabur, then Taknur, then tho country of Manjariir,^ thmi tho 
country of Hill,® then tho country of Sadarsii,” then Janglf, then 
Kulam. The men of all those countries are Sam.aius. Alter fho.sii 
comos the country of Sawalak, which comprises 125,000 cities and 
villages. After that comos Moilwala,’ which means 1,8'.);!,OOO tn 
number. About forty years ago tho king of Mulwabi ihod, and 
between his son and the minister a contest arose, and alter so vend 

^ [So ill the first edition, and so in MS. A. MSS. Jl and fl f 

and so lias Binkldti.] , ^ 11 t 

a “Wo next came into the country of Malabar, whieli is tiio country M 
pepper. Its length is a journey of two months along the .sliore from tlm idaml o{ 
Shdabhr to Kaiam. The whole of the way by land lies untlm* the sh;u e ol 
and at the distance of every half mile there is a house made of. wood, in whieh t u‘nr 
are chambers fitted np for the reception of (jomors and goers, whether they he Moslem.s 
or infidels.” Mit Bahtta, Lee, p. IGC. French version, Yol. lY. p. 71. 

3 {A, has, an evident blunder. C. 

^ [The French version of Ihn Batfita gives tho names ol‘ Sindahur, Fakunur, 
Manjardr, Hili, Jur-fattan, Bih-fattan, and Budd-fattan (Vol. lY. p. lOG). I'-dian 
is evidently the Sanskrit puUancm (town), or us now wnthm jmtnni or 
Abfi4 Fida notices Sindahdr, Manjarur, and Killam. Manjanir i.s tlie Maugidm-h* 
of the present day, and the Ma^japovO of Cosmas Tndi(a»pleusi«*.s. {Topnpruph,^ 
Chr. p. 337.) Casiri quotes a manuscript iu which it is ealhsi Maiigaloiv, nuiy 
as tho beginning of tlie soventh century. See Bihlioth. BtsctiriaL Toni 11. p. 

5 [This is the reading of the first edition of MSS. JL and f/., and ol Unmlati. 
MS.-i., however, reads which may possibly refer to the M!i|ii!ia::, ai tlm 

Musulmans of Malabar arc called.] 

« [Such is the reading of MSS. A, and B, a Iiub tlio first oililhm 

“Tadarsa,” and Binfikiti 

7 [Soin.i^.. has^l^U, has as it stood in the fii\4 odiiioti, and huoIi 

appears to he the reading of Bin-akiti.] 
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battles they ended with dividing tbe territory between them. Tbe 
consequence is that their enemies obtained a footing, and are always 
making their incursions from different parts of Hind, and carrying 
off goods and viands, sugar, wine, cotton cloths, captives, and great 
bootyd But through the great wealth of that country, no serious 
injury is done. 

M’abar,^ from Kulam to the country of Silawar,^ extends 300 para- 
sangs along the shore. Its length is the same. It possesses 
many cities and villages, of which little is known. The king is 
called Dewar which means in the M’abar language, the “lord of 
wealth.” Large ships, called in the language of China, “ Junks,” 
bring various sorts of choice merchandize and clothes from Chin and 
Maclnn, and the countries of Hind and Sind. The merchants export 
from M’abar silken stuffs, aromatic roots; large pearls are brought up 
from the sea. The productions of this country are carried to ’Irak, 
Khurasan, Syria, Kum, and Europe. The country produces rubies, 
and aromatic grasses, and in the sea are plenty of pearls. M’abar is, 
as it were, the key of Hind. Within the few last years Sundar 
Bandi was Dewar, who, with his three brothers, obtained power in 
different directions, and Malik Takiu-d din bin ’Abdu-r rahman bin 
Muhammadu-t Tibi, brother of Shaikh Jamalu-d din, was his 
minister and adviser, to whom he assigned the government of 
Eatan, Mali Eatan, and Bawal;^ and because there are no horses in 
M’abar, or rather those which are there are weak, it was agreed that 
every year Jamalu-d din Ibrahim should send to the Dewar 1400 
strong Arab horses obtained from the island of Kis, and 10,000 
horses from all the islands of Ears, such as Katif, Lahsa, Bahrein, 
Hurmuz, Kilahat, etc. Each horse is reckoned worth 220 dinars of 
red gold current. 

Cl Cl o Cl 

1 It is difficult to say vbat countries are here meant, but it is probable that allu¬ 
sion is made to the Lackadives and Maldives, the names being derived from numerals, 
and in both instances bearing a relation to these islands. 

3 [The coast of Coromandel. See Ibn JSatouta, Index.] 

3 [E. hasand BinhkitijjlJOCJ,] 

^ [So printed in the first edition from the Indian MS. A. says 

JjUy. -»• lias ^ a ^ ~ 

Bm&kiti reads Jjli'j 
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In tlie year 692 a.h. (1293 a.d.) tLo Dewar died, and Ms wealtL and 
possessions fell into tlie Bands of Bis adversaries and opponents, 
and SBaikB Jamalu-d-dm wBo succeeded Bim, obtained, it is said, an 
accession of 7,000 bullock loads of jewels, gold, etc., and Takiu-d 
din, according to previous agroement, became Bis lieutenant. 

The people of tBe country are very black by reason of tbeir being 
near the equator. There is a large temple called Liitar.^ 

There are two courses, or roads, from this place : one leads by 
sea to CBiii and Maclihi, passing by the island of Siliiii.- It is four 
parasangs long, and four wide. It is parallel to the equator. 

Sarandip is at the foot of the Jddi^ mountain, and is called in the 
language of Hind Samkada-dip (Sinhaladip), Lc. the sleeping-place of 
tlie lion, because its appearance is like a lion in repose,'^ and as that 
etymology is not known to the common people, they call it Sarandip. 
The whole of tlie country is exactly under the Line. Eubies and 
other precious stones arc found tlicro. In the forests there are 
wolves and olcpliants, and even the Eukh is said to bo there. The 
men ore all Buddliists, and bovf to, and worship images. 

The Island of Lamuri,'''^ which, lies beyond it, is very largo. It 
has a separate king. 

Beyond it lies the country of Siimiitra [Sumatra],*^ and beyoml 

^ [So in first edition. Af. liasBiiitikiti^y^.] 

» [--l- G. BinUatl, 

3 [All the MSS. read J(idi. Sir II. Elliot thought this a mistake for Jandhi, 
“ southern.”] 

Lassen, Inrl Aiterth. I. 201. 

5 According to the Shajrat Malaya and Marco Polo, Lambri is one of the districts 
of Sinnatra, situated in the north-east coast—converted by the Arabs into 
liumry, M. Gildoinoister considers it to he the same as Eamnad {de Reb. Incl^ 
p. 59). M. Reinaud considers it to he Manar {^Fragments, p. 123); M. Diilanrier 
gives several reasons vdiy it can be no whore else than in Sumatra {Jour. Asiatiqnej 
4th Ser. T. VIII. 117, 200). It may be presumed that the Lamdii of our author is 
the same place as is indicated by Lambri and Ramry. There is at the present day a 
largo island, called Ramry, oil* the coast of Arracan, but that cannot well he the 
place indicated. 

<5 This is distinctly called a country {wildgat) in the Persian, halad in the Arabic. 
Tt is usually said that medieval writers called the island of Sumatra by the name of 
Java, and that Sumatra was one of its towns. Java itself was called Mul Java. See 
Journal Asiatifjuej 4th Scries, Tom. IX. pp. 119, 124, 244. 
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tlaat Darband Nias/ whicli is a dependency of Java. In the moiiii- 
tains of Java scented woods grow. In those islands are several 
cities, of which the chief are Aru, Barlat, Dalmian, Java, and Bar- 
kudoz.^ The mountains of Java are very high. It is the custom of 
the pooplo to puncture their hands and entire body with needles, 
and then rub in some black substance to colour it. 

Opposite liamuri is the island of Xiakwarani,^ which produces 
plenty of red amber. Men and women go naked, except that the 
latter cover the pudenda with cocoaiiut leaves. They are all sub¬ 
ject to the Ka-an [Emperor of China.] 

Passing on from this you come to a continent called Jainpa; also 
subject to the Ka-an. The people are red and white. 

Beyond that is Haitain,'^ subject also to the Ka-an. 

Beyond that is Maha Chin,'^ then the harbour of Zaitiin,^ on 
the shore of China sea,^ and an officer of the Ka-an, entitled 


^ [The Arabic version has Darband Mantis.] This may be Piilii jS"ias, which 
M.M. Maury and Dulaiirier, from independent observation, concehe to be the 
Al-Neyan of the early Geographers. Sec Journal ^sicttiquoj 4th Seiics, Tom. YIII. 
200, and Bulletin de la Societe de Geog.^ April, 1846. 

3 These cities, it will be observed, are not confined to one island. Pariah is no 
doubt Tanjiing Pariah, or Diamond Point, on the north-east coast of Sumatra. 
Bariidoz- [or Bukudur, as the Arabic MS. gives it], without any violent metathesis, 
may perhaps be read Bencoolcn-the Wau-Kou-Leou of the Chinese. [Nouv, J. A, 
XL 54.) Towards Papua is a large island called Aru, but that is no doubt too 
distant for our author. His city may be the metropolis of J ava according to Ptolemy 
re fxsrpSTroKiv bVo/aa Apyvprjp ^ttl toTs dvo-iiucols Wpao-m. Geog., VIL 2, 29. 

3 As this might easily be read Nicobar, allusion may be made to the islands of that 
name. The early Arabian Geographers and Idrisi seem to designate this group by 
the term Laiijabaliis. 

4 [So in the first edition, and so in MS. A. B, has 0. has , 


and Binhkiti 




5 Idr'isi calls this Smiatu-s Sin, situated at the extremity of the 
citv is equal to it, whether we consider its greatness, the number of the edifices, the 
importaiico of its oomraerco, the variety of its merciiandize, or tlje number of mer- 
ehants wMcli visit it from dilferont parts of India.” Ibn_ al Wardi says,^ It is the 
extreme eastern piart vvliich is inhabited, and beyond wliieli there is nothing but the 


port in the province of Fo-Kien. See Marsdon’s Mano Folo, p. 561. M. 
Klaproth, Mm. rel. d VAm. Tom. II. p. 208, and M. Reinaud, ma.tion des 

myages, Tom., II. pp. 25, 26. . , . rv t i 

[This reading of the first edition is supported by the Arabic MS. O'., which says, 

“After this is Chin the great” 

on the shore of the sea of CMng. "The Persian MS. A. and Biahkiti entirely omit the 
first sentence.] 
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resides there. Beyond that is Khansai, in which the market¬ 
place^ is six parasangs broad, from which it may be jndged how 
large the place is. It is subject to the deputies of the Ka-an, who 
are Moghals, Musulmans, Khitayans, and Ghuris. Khansai^ is the 
capital. 

Forty days journey from it lies Khanbalik/ the capital of the 
Phoenix of the west—Kaan, King of the earth.^ 

With respect to the other road which leads from M’abar by way 
of Khitai, it commences at the city of Kabal, then proceeds to the 
city of Kunjii and Sunju, then to Kin, then to Alali Fatan,® then 
to Kardaniya, then to Hawariun,'^ then to Dakli,® then to Bijalar,^ 
which, from of old, is subject to Behli, and at this time one of the 
cousins of the Sultan of Dehli has conquered it, and established 
himself, having revolted against the Sultan. His army consists of 
Turks. Beyond that is the country of Batban, then Arman,^® then 
Zar-dandan,^^ so called because the people cover their teeth with gold. 

^ [So in. first edition, and so in MS. A, MS. <7. and Binakiti have Sank. "] 

2 [So in the first edition. MS. A. says fort or tower.' BinCikiti says 

jJ “a lake.” The Arabic version says 

3 The original is JanksM [in all the MSS. except Binfikiti, who has Ehansfu], hut 
there can be no doubt the correct word is Khansa, which Ihn Batuta declares to be 
the largest city he had seen. Marco Polo calls it Quinsai, and says it is without 
exception the most noble city in the world. It was the capital ot soutliern China, or 
Mahfi Chin, Its present name is Hang-tcheou-foii, capital of the province of Tche- 
Riang. See M. Remand, mation des Voyages, Tom. I. pp. cx., cxvni., and M. 
Qnatrcmcrc, Jlistoire des Mongols, pp. Lxxvn., lxxxix. Ihi Batouta, IV. 284. 

4 The Camhaln of Marco Polo, and the Pekin of the Chinese. See Assomani, 
BibUoth. .Orient, Tom. HI. p. 2, p. 612. [Janballk in A, and in Binhkiti.] 

® See Les Oiseatix et les Fleurs, pp. 119, 220. Bahistdn, v. III. p. 250. 

6 [The Arabic MS. has “from Kfibal to Kin, and from thence to Mali-Katan.” 
Binakiti reads “ from Kahal-fatan to Majli-futan,” and a marginal emendation says, 
“from Kabal (or Kfimal) patan to Majli patan,”i^., Masulipatam.] 

[Hawkrmun in ^.] ( 

8 [MS. A. has “ Bakal.” The Arabic and BinCikiti both read “ Dehli.”] 

9 [So in the first edition. A, says UbsT Bajalfi; but G, and Binfikiti have 

Bengal.] 

'0 [MSS. A., a, and Binakiti agree in this. The first edition and MS. S. have 
“Uraan.”] 

This country is again noticed in our author’s account of China, and Marco Polo 
speaks of it under the wrong name, Cardandon. M. Quatrembre tries to fix its 
position. {Hist, des Mongols, p. xcvi.) “ This island of Sumatra is the first island 
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They pnncture their hands, and colour them with indigo. They 
eradicate their beards, so that they have not a sign of hair on their 
faces. They are all subject to the Ka-an. This country is bounded 
on one side by the sea, afterwards conies the country of Eahan, the 
people of which eat carrion and the flesh of men,—^they likewise 
are subject to the Ka-an.^ Thence you arrive at the borders of Tibet, 
where they eat raw meat and worship images, and have no shame 
respecting their wives. The air is so impure that if they eat their 
dinner after noon they would all die. They boil tea and eat win¬ 
nowed barley. 

There is another country called Deogir, adjoining M’abar inland, 
the king of which is at constant enmity with the Dewar of M’abar. 
Its capital is Burn Samundur [Dwara Samudra.] 

Another large country is called Kandahar, which the Moghals 
call Karajang. These people spring from Khitai and Hind. In 
the time^ of Kubila Ka-iin,^ it was subdued by the Moghals. One of 
its borders adjoins Tibet, another adjoins Khita, and another adjoins 
Hind. 

Philosophers have said that there are three countries celebrated 
for certain peculiarities ; Hind is celebrated for its armies, Kandahar 
for its elephants, and the Turks for their horses. 


wherein we knew man’s flesh to be eaten by certain people which live in the moun¬ 
tains, called Bacas, who use to gild their teeth.” Ant. Galvano's Disc, of the World 
in EaUnyt^ IT. 422. See also Furchas Eis Filgrimage p. 457. Marsden's M. 
Folo, p. 429, 434.] 

1 [This passage was not in the first edition, and it is not in the MS. A.; but the 
other MSS. and Bindkiti have it.] 

3 [The Arabic says, “Towards the end of the reign.”] 

3 This is also mentioned in the Mongol work called Bodimer. See Pallas, 
Sammlungen historischer Eaclirkhten^ T. I. p. 19. 

The country of Karfijhiig and its borders are again noticed by our author in his 
account of China, and its position is laid down by M. Quatremere, Eist. des Mongols^ 
p. xciv. 
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VIII. 

NUZHATU-L MUSHTAK 

OP 

AL IDRISL 


Abu ’Abdu-llah Muhamimad was born at Ceuta, in Morocco, 
towards tlic end of the lltli centuiy. He was rnciiiber of a 
family whicli descended from an ancestor named Idris, and so 
came to bo known by the name of A1 Idrisi. Idiis family 
furnished a lino of princes for Morocco in tlie llth ainl lOth 
centuries, and the branch from which Idrlsi sprung ruled ov(U’ the 
city of Malaga. Idrisi travelled in Jlliirojie, and cventiudlv 
settled in Sicily at the court of Koger II. It was at the insta.nce 
of this prince that lie wrote his book on geograj>hy. He cites in 
his preface tlic various authors wliose works he had einployed in 
the compilation of the book. Furtlier information \vas derived 
from travellers, whose verbal statements be compared and tested ; 
and M. Reinaud quotes the Riograjdiical "Dictionary of Kbaliln-s 
Safadi to the effect that men of iiiielligenco were specially com¬ 
missioned to travel and collect information for bis use. Tlie full 
title of the work is, Nuzhatu-l Mnshtak fi Ikhtiraku-1 Afak, 
The Delight of those who seek to wander through the regions 
of the woidd.'' A full translation of the whole work into French 
was published at Paris in 1836 and 1840 by M. Jaubert, a,nd 
from this the following Extracts have been done into Engdish. 
Idrisi’s work met with very early attention. An abridgment of 
the text was published at Rome in lr592, and a Latin translation 
was printed at Paris in 1619, entitled “ Geographia id 

est acmratmlma totlus orbis in septem climata dwisi desenptio 
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continens, pr(BScrtim exactam tmwersm Asim et Afnm^ in 
Latinmn verso, a Gdbriele Sionita et Joanne Jlesronita. Hart¬ 
mann in 1796 published at Gottingen, from the abridgement, 
Edrisil descriptlo AfricceJ The description of Spain was 
translated into Spanish by Conde in 1799, and the portions 
relating to Africa and Spain have just been published with a 
translation by M.M. Dozy and de Goeje. Zenker, in his 
Bibliotheca Orientalis, mentions translations of other detached 
portions. 

M. Reinaud, in his Introduction to Aboulfeda, has remarked 
that in M. Jaubert’s translation, ‘‘Beaucoup de noins de lieux 
sont alteres,"’ and it is true that there are some variants, such as 
Tiibaran for Turan, and Bana for Tanna; but the old Latin 
translation presented generally the same difFercuces ; the variants 
therefore seemed to exist in the text, and not to be attributable to 
the translator. A cursory examination of the two MSS. in the 
Bodleian has confirmed this view, for Jaiibcrfis translation was 
found to give a generally accurate reproduction of the names as 
they stand in these MSS. A careful comparison of the texts 
would, no doubt, load to some corrections, and, indeed, a few will 
be noticed in the following pages; but the more important 
variants are fully supported by the Oxford MSS. The maps 
contained in Graves’ MS. show some difterences from the text; 
thus Turan is found instead of Tiibaran; but the maps are 
written in a more modern hand, quite different from the rest of 
the book. The text is continued on the backs of these maps in 
the ordinary hand, but it may nevertheless have been written 
long before the maps were filled in. At any rate the scribes were 
different men, and such differences as tliat noticed above leads to 
the conclusion that the maps were not derived from the text with 
which they are incorporated. 

Exteacts. 

Eikst Climate. Section X.—The greatest king of India is the 
Balhara, which signifies ^Gdiig of kings.” After him conies the 
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Makamkam, whose coimtry is Saj. hText the king of Safaii or 
Tahan, then the king of Jaba, then the king of Jnzr, and then the 
king of Kainrun, whose states touch China. 

^The Indians are divided into seven castes. The first is that of 
the Sakriya, These are the most noble; from among them Icings 
are chosen, and from no others. All the other castes pay homage to 
them, but they render homage to no one. Next come tlie Brahmans, 
who are the religious class. They dress in the skins of tigers and 
other animals. Sometimes one of them, taking a staff in his hand, 
will assemble a crowd around him, and will stand from morn till eve 
speaking to his auditors of the glory and power of God, and ex¬ 
plaining to them the events which brought dcstructiofi upon the 
ancient people, that is, upon the Brahmans. They never drink wine 
nor fermented litpors. They worship idols (whom they consider to 
be) able to intercede with the Most High. The third caste is tliat 
of the Kastariya, who may drink as much as three ratls- of wine, 
but not more, lest they should lose their reason. This caste may 
many Brahman women, but Brahmans cannot take their women 
to wife. Next comes the Sharduya, who are labourers and agricul¬ 
turists ; then the Basya, who are artizans and mechanics; then the 
Sabdaliya (or Sandaliya), who are singers, and whose women are 
noted for their beauty; and, lastly, the Zakya, who arc jugglers, 
tumblers, and players of various instruments. Among the principal 
nations of India there are forty-two sects. Some recognize the 
existence of a Creator, but not of prophets; wldle others deny the 
existence of both. Some acknowledge the intorcessoiy powers of 
graven stones, and others worship holy stones, on which butter and 
oil is poured. Some pay adoration to fire, and cast themselves into 
the flames. Others adore the sun, and consider it the creator and 
director of the world. Some worship trees ; others pay adoration to 
serpents, which they keep in stables, and feed as well as they^ can, 
deeming this to be a meritorious work. Lastly, there are some who 
give themselves no trouble about any kind of devotion, and deny 
everything. 

Second Climate. Section YII.—The towns described in this 

1 [mat follows is mainly derived from from Ibn Eliurdadba. See ante, ptm-o 17.1 

^ one pound Troy.] 
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seyentK section^ are Kia, Kir, ATmayil, Kasr-band, Firabiiz, Khur, 
Karabali, ManMbari,^ Debal, Nirun, Mansura,® Wandan, Asfaka, 
Darak, Masurjan, Fardan, Kirkayan, Kadira, Basmak, Tubaran 
[Turan], Multan, Jandiir, Saiidur, Dur, Atri,^ Kalari, Kira, Mas- 
wam, Sbarusan,® Baiiia, Mambal, Kambaya, Subara, Sabdan, and 
Sainnir.® In that part of tbe sea which is comprised in the present 
section, there are the isle of Sara, the two rocks of Kasair and 
’Awair, that of Dardur, the island of Debal, in which the town of 
Kasldhar, is situated; the isles of Aubkin, Mind, Kulam-mali, and 
Sindan. All these countries are inhabited by people of different 
religions, customs, and manners. We will state all that we have 
ascertained for certain on this subject, confiding in Divine help. 

The beginning of this section comprises, starting from the east, 
the shores of the Persian Gulf, and towards the south the town of 
Debal. This is a populous place, but its soil is not fertile, and it 
produces scarcely any trees except the date-palm. The highlands 
are arid and the plains sterile. Houses are built of clay and wood, 
but the place is inhabited only because it is a station for the vessels of 
Sind and other countries. Trade is carried on in a great variety of 
articles, and is conducted with much intelligence. Ships laden with 
the productions of ’Uman, and the vessels of China and India come to 
Debal. They bring stuffs and other goods from China, and the per¬ 
fumes and aromatics of India. The inhabitants of Debal, who are 
generally rich, buy these goods in the bulk, and store them until the 
vessels are gone and they become scarce. Then they begin to sell, and 
go trading into the country, putting their money out on interest, or 
employing it as may seem best. Going towards the west there are 

1 The Nuhian Geographer’s list h s-s follows :—Kia, Kir, Ermaiil, Band, Casr-hand, 
Lizahiir, Hanr, C&,mhele, Manh&,here, Dabil, Nirun, Eairuza, Mansdra, Bandan, Asfaca, 
Darec, Masnrgian, Fardan, Kircaian, Cadira, Basmac, Tuberan, Moltan, Giandnr, 
Sandur, Dur, Atre, Chlere, Bascera, Mesuam, Sadusan, Bania, Mhmehel, Kanib6-ia, 
Sub4ra, vSandan, Saimnr, Falialfahara, Eascc, Sarusan, Kusa, Kased, Sura, Kodha, 
Mehyac, Falon, Caliron, and Belin. {fieogra^hia, NuUemis, pp. 56, 57). 

® [“ Manj&.barV’ Bod. MS.] 

® [Generally spelt “ Mansdria” by Idrisi.] 

^ [This is the “Annari” of the other geographers; and one of the Bod. MSS. 
affords some warrant for so reading it here.] 

5 [“ Saddsdn,” Bod. MSS.] 

® [Here the Bod. MSS. add the following names—^‘Asdwal, Falkamin, ECusak, 
Asnrsdn, and Losha (or Kosha).”] 
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six miles between tlie mouth of the great Mihran and Debal. From 
Dehal to Nirun, on the west of the Alihran, three days’ journey. 
Nirun is half way between I>ebal and Mansura, and people going 
from one town to the other here cross the river. 

l^irun is a town of little importance; but it is fortified, and its 
inliabitants are rich. Trees are rare. From hence to Mansura 
rather more than three days. 

Mansiira, the city last mentioned, is surrounded by a branch of 
the Mihran, although it is at a distance from the river. It is on 
the west of the principal branch of the river which flows from its 
source to Kalan, a tovni situated one days’journey from Mansura. 
At Kalari it divides—^the principal branch runs towards Alansura, 
the other flows northward as far as Sharusan [Sadusan], it then turns 
westwards and rejoins the chief stream, forming henceforward only 
one river. The junction takes place twelve miles below Mansura. 
The Mihran passes on to Nirun, and then flows into the sea. 
Mansura occupies a space of a mile square. The climate is hot. 
The country produces dates and sugar-canes in abundance. There 
are hardly any other fruits, if we except one, a sort of fruit called 
laimun, as big as an apple and of a very sour taste, and another 
which resembles the peach both in shape and taste. Mansura was 
built at the beginning of the reign of A1 Mansur, of the ’Abbaside 
family, This jerince gave his name ('^the victorious”) to four 
different cities, as a good augury that they might stand for ever. 
The first was Baghdad in ’Irak; the second, Alansura in Sind; 
the third, Ai Masisa, on the Mediterranean; the fourth, that of 
Mesopotamia. Tliat of which we are now speaking is great, 
populous, rich, and commercial. Its environs are fertile. The 
buildings are constructed of bricks, tiles, and plaster. It is a 
place of recreation and of pleasure. Trade flourishes. Tbe bazars 
are filled with people, and well stocked with goods. The lower 
classes wear the Persian costume, but the princes wear tunics, and 
allow their hair to grow long like the princes of India. The money 
is silver and copper. The wmight of the ckachma (dinar) is five 
times that of the (ordinary) drachma. The Tatariya coins also are 
current here. Fish is plentiful, meat is cheap, and. foreign and 
native fruits abound. The name of this city in Indian is Mirman, 
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It is considered one of tlie dependencies of Sind, like Debal, Nlrun; 
Bama, Kalari, Atri, Sliarusan, Jandaur, MaiiMbari [Manjaban], 
Basmak and Multan. 

Bania is a little town. Tlie inbabitants are of mixed blood and 
are ricli. Living bere is cheap and agreeable. Prom Eania to 
Mansura, three days, to Mambal six, to Debal two. Prom hence to_ 
Mamhal and Kambaya the country is nothing but a marine strand, 
without habitations and almost without water; consequently, it is 
impassable for travellers. 

Mamhal is situated between Sind and India. Upon the confines 
of the desert just mentioned there dw^clls a hardy race called Mand 
[Med]. They graze their flocks to -within a short distance of 
Mamhal. These people are numerous. They have many horses and 
camels, and they extend their incursions as far as Dur [Alor] upon 
the banks of the Mihran, and sometimes they penetrate even as far 
as the frontiers of Makran. 

Dur [Alor] is situated on the banks of the Mihran, which runs to 
the west of the town. It is a pleasant place, and w^'orthy of com¬ 
parison with Multan as regards size. Prom thence to Basmak, three 
days; to Atri [Amiari], four days; and from thence to Kalari, two 
days. 

Kalari, upon the west bank of the Mihran, is a pretty town, well 
fortified, and is a busy trading place. Near it the Mihran separates 
into two branches ; the largest runs towards the west as far as the 
vicinity of Mansuria, which is on the west bank; the other runs 
towards the north-west, then to the north, and then to-wards the west. 
Both again unite at the distance of about twelve miles below Mansuria. 
Although this to-wn [Kalari] is some distance out of the regular 
route, still it is much frequented in consequence of the profitable 
trade carried on with the inhabitants. Prom hence to Mansura is a 
hard day’s journey of forty miles. Prom Kalari to Sharusan, three 
days. 

Sharusan [Sadusan] is remarkable for its size and for the number of 
its fountains and canals, for the abundance of its productions and 
for its rich commerce. It is much resorted to. Prom Sharusan to 
Manhabari ^Manjabari], a town placed in a hollow, well built, of a 
pleasant aspect, surrounded with gardens, fountains, and running. 
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■waters, tlie distance is throe days. From the latter place to Firabuz,* 
six days. From Manhaharf to Dehal, two days. In going from 
Febal to Firabuz the road passes by Manhabari, and between these 
two places it I'uns through Khur, a small but populous town. 

Firabuz' is a town of which the inhabitants are rich. They carry 
on a good trade, they are men of their word and enemies of fraud, 
and they are generous and charitable. It belongs to the province of 
Makran, as do the towns of Kir, Darak, Ilasik (inliabitod by schism¬ 
atics), Bah, Band, Kasr-band, Asfaka, Fahlafahra, Maskan, Tiz, and 
Balbalv. 

Makran is a vast country, but the greater part of it is desert and 
poor. The largest of its towns is Kirusi, which is nearly as large as 
Multan. Palm-trees are plentiful there; the land is cultivated, and 
and a good deal of trade is carried on. On the west of it lies Tiz, 
a small sea-port much froquontod by the vessels of Fars, as well as 
by those ■which oomo from the country of ’Uman ajid the isle of 
Kish, which is situated in the Persian Gulf at a long day’s sail 
distance. From Tiz to Kii-[Kiz], five days. From Kir to Firabuz, 
two long days’journey. 

Between Kir [Kiz] and Aimail there are two districts which touch 
each other; one called Eahun depends on Mansuria, and the other 
named Kalwan is a dependency of Makran. These two (hstricts are 
tolerably fertile, and they produce a few dates, Imt the inhabitants 
rely mainly on their flocks. Whoever wishes to go from Firabuz 
to Makran must pass by Kir. From thence to Ainiail, a depen¬ 
dency of Makran, two days’ journey. 

Armail is nearly as large as Firabuz. It is well peopled, and its 
environs are pleasant. The inhabitants are rich. From Armail to 
Kanbali, two days’ journey. Kanbali competes with Armail in 
respect of size, wealth, and population. It is about- a mile and a 
half from the sea. Both those places are situated between Dehal 
and Makran. 

Barak is a popnlouB trading town., tlxroe days’ journey from Bira- 
biiZ- Son til-west of Barak tlioro is a high mountain, which is called 
the mountain of salt, hecanso nearly all the water which rnns from 


1 [Kannazbiir. See Note A. in Appx.] 
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it is saline. There are habitations here. From Darak to Easak^ 
three days’ journey. 

The inhabitants of Easak are schismatics. Their territory is 
divided into two districts, one called A1 Kharuj, the other Kir 
Kayan. The sugar-cane is much cultivated, and a considerable trade 
is carried on in a sweetmeat called faniz, which is made here. The 
cultivation of sugar and the manufacture of this sweetmeat are 
extensively pursued at Maskan and in the district of Kasran, The 
people of Maskan, Jauran, and Tiibaran, are for the most part 
sclhsmatics. The territory of Maskan joins that of Kirman. The 
inhabitants have a great reputation for courage. They have date 
trees, camels, cereals, and the fruits of cold countries. The people 
of Makran speak Persian and a dialect peculiar to the province. 
They wear the tunic, the gown with sleeves, the cloak, waistcloth, 
and the mantle embroidered with gold, like the inhabitants of ’Irak 
and Persia. 

Fahlafahra, Asfaka, Band, and Kasri-band are dependencies of 
Makran, which resemble each other very much in point of size, the 
nature and extent of their trade, and the state of their population. 
From Fahlafahra to Easak, two days. From Fahlafahra to Asfaka, 
two days. From Asfaka to Band, one day towards the west. From 
Asfaka to Barak, throe days. From Band to Kasri-band, one day. 
From Kasri-band to Kia, four days. From Mansuria to Tubaran, 
about fifteen days. 

Tubaran [Tiiran] is near Fahraj, which belongs to Kirman. It 
is a well fortified town, and is situated on the banks of a river of the 
same name (Tubaran), which are cultivated and fertile. From hence 
to Fardan, a commercial town, the environs of which are well popu¬ 
lated, four days. KiTkayan lies to the west of Fardan, on the road 
to Tubaran. The country is well populated and is very fertile. The 
vine grows here and divers soids of fruit trees, but palms are not to 
be foimd. From Tubaran to Mustah,^ a town in tbe midst of the 
desert, where many camels and sheep are bred, three days. From 
Tubaran to Multan, on the borders of Sind, ten days. 

Multan is close upon India; some authors, indeed, place it in that 
country. It equals Mansura in size, and is called the house of 

^ p‘ Maska,” Bod. MS.] 
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o-old.” There is an idol here, which is highly venerated hy the 

o 

Indians, who come on pilgrimages to visit it from the most distant 
parts of the comitry, and make offerings of valuables, ornaments, 
and immense quantities of perfumes. This idol is suiTOunded by 
its servants and slaves, who feed and dress upon the produce of these 
rich offerings. It is in the human form with four sides,^ and is 
sitting upon a seat made of bricks and plaster. It is entirely covered 
with a skin like red morocco, so that the eyes only arc visible. Some 
maintain that the interior is made of wood, but others deny this. 
However it may be, the body is entirely covered. The eyes are 
formed of precious stones, and upon its head there is a golden crown 
set with jewels. It is, as wo have said, square, and its arms, below 
the elbows, seem to be four in number. The temple of this idol is 
situated in the middle of Multan, in the most frequented bazar. It 
is a dome-shaped building. The upper part of the dome is gilded, 
and the dome and tlie gates are of great solidity. The columns are 
very lofty and the walls coloured. Around the dome are the dwell- 
ino-s of the attendants of the idol, and of those who live upon the 

" '■ o 

produce of that worship of which it is the object. Tliero is no idol 
in India or in Sind which is more highly vonoratod. The people 
make it the object of a pious pilgrimage, and to obey it is a law. So 
far is this carried, that, when neighbouring princes make war against 
the country of Multiin, either for the purpose of plunder or for 
carrying off the idol, the priests have only to meet, threaten the 
aggressors with its anger and predict their destruction, and the 
assailants at once renounce their design. Without this fear the 
town of Multan would 1)0 destroyed. It is not surprising, then, that 
the inhabitants adore the idol, exalt its power, and maintain that its 
presence secures di\ino protection. Being ignorant of the name of 
the man who sot it up, they content themselvos with saying that it 
is a wonder. Mnltaii is a large city commanded by a citadel which 
has four gates and is surrounded hy a moat. Provisions arc abundant, 
and the taxes are light, so that the people are in easy circumstances. 
It bears the name of “ the house of gold Farkh,” because Muham¬ 
mad bin Yilsuf, brother of Hajjdj, found forty hahars of gold (a 


1 [“Elio cst do forme humaine ct a quatre eotes.’^— JauberiJ] 
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bahar weighs 333 minas^) concealed there in a house. Farkh and 
Bahar have the same signification. The environs of this city axe 
watered by a little river which falls into the Mihran of Sind. 

At one mile from Multan is Jandur pand-rudj-^ a collection of 
forts strongly built; very high; and well supplied with fresh water. 
The governor passes the spring time and his holidays here. Ibn 
Haukal states that in his time the governor used to go every Friday 
from these castles to Multan mounted upon an elephant; according 
to an ancient usage. The greater part of the population is Musul- 
maii, so also is the judicial authority and the civil admunstration. 

Sandur is situated three days’ journey south of Multan. It is 
famous for its trade, wealth, sumptuous apparel, and the abundance 
which prevails on the tables of the inhabitants. It is considered to 
form part of India, and is situated on the banks of a river which 
falls into the Mihran above Samand. aoing from Multan towards 
the north there is a desert which extends as far as the eastern 
boundary of Tubaran. From Multan to the vicinity of Mansura 
the country is occupied by a warlike race, called Nadha. It 
consists of a number of tribes scattered about between Tubaran 
Makran, Multan, and Mansura, like the Berber nomads. The 
Nadhas have peculiar dwellings, and marshes in which they take 
refuge, on the west of the Mihran. They possess excellent 
camels, and, particularly, a sort which they breed, called Karah. 
This is held in high esteem in Khurasan and the rest of Persia. 
It resembles the camel of Balkh and the female camel of Samar¬ 
kand, for it is of good temper and has two humps ; not like the 
camels of our countries, which have only one. From Mansura to 
the confines of Nadha six days. From the confines of Kadha to 
the city of Kir []Kizj about ten days. From Kadha to Tiz, at the 
extremity of Makran, sixteen days. The town which the Nadhas 
most frequent for buying, selling, and other matters, is Kandail. 
Kir K%an is a district known by the n^mo of Ail,^ inhabited 
by Musulmans and other people dependant on the Kadhas of whom 

1 [» The mina is a weight of about two pounds. Our author in order to explain 
the meaning of farkh, employs the term bahhr, the value of which it is unfortunately 
difficult to determine,”— Jauhert,] 

2 [“ Not Abil. Our two MSS. agree in the orthography of this name, which 
seems to be of Turkish origin.”— Jatibert.'] 
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we have jnst spoken. The country produces com, raisins, fruits, 
camels, oxen, and sheep. It bears the name of Ail, because a man 
of that name conquered it (in ancient times), and laid the foundation 
of its prosperity. From Kandail to Mansura about ten days. 

The towns of Khur Kakhlia, Kiisa, and Kadira belong to Sind. 
The last two are about equal in size, and carry on some trade with 
the Nadhas. On Tubaran there are dependent—Mahyak, Kir Kayan, 
Sura, Eardaii, Kashran, and Masurjan. Between Tubaran and Man- 
siira there are vast deserts, and on the north, towards Sijistan, there 
are countries which are equally barren, and which are difficult of 
access. 

Masurjan is a well-peopled commercial town, surrounded with 
villages, and built upon the Ijanks of the river of Tubaran, from 
which town it is forty-two miles distant. From Masurjan to Darak- 
y am villa, 141 miles is the computed distance. From Darak-yamuna 
to Firabuz or Firabus, 175 miles. 

The countries of India whicli toucli upon Sind are—Marahal, 
Kambaya, Siibara, Khabiriiii, Simian, liTasuya, Saimvir, and the laari- 
time isles of Aabkin, Maud, Kulam-Mali, and Siudan. The towns 
of India are very numerous; animig them may lie nicntioned 
Maiiihal, Kambaya, Subara, Asawal, daiiawal, Sindan, Sainiur, Jan- 
diir, Sandiir, Eiimala; in the desert: Kalbata, Augliasht, Nahrwara, 
and Lahiiwar. 

Mamhal is ])y some numbered among the cities of India; by 
others among those of Bind. It is situated at the extreinity of the 
‘desert which stretebes lietween l^ambaya, Dehal, and Bania. It 
is a town of moderate importance on tlie route of travellers pass- 
iim from Bind to India. But little trade is carried on here. The 
environs arc peopled, and ])roduce sinal] quantities of iVuit; Imt 
there are numerous flocks. From hence to Mansura, tlirough Baiiia, 
is considered nine days. From M'amhal to Kamlaiya, five days. 

Kami) ay a stands tlnee miles from the sea, and is very pretty. It 
is well known as a naval station. Merchandise from every country 
is found here, and is sent on from hence to other countries. It is 
placed at the extremity of a bay, where vessels can enter and cast anchor. 
It is well supplied with water, and tliere is a fine fortress erected hy 
the government of India to prevent the inroads of the inhabitants of 
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the island of Kish. Krom Kainh%a to the isle of Auhkin, two-ancl- 
a-half days' sail. From Aiihkin to Behai, two days. Kambaya 
is fertile in wheat and rice. Its mountains produce the Indian 
kana. The inhabitants are idolaters (Buddhists). From hence to 
the island of Hand, the inhabitants of which are thieves, the passage 
is six miles. To Kuli on the shore, also six miles 5 and to Subara, 
about five days. 

Sahara is situated one-and-a-half mile from the sea. It is a popu¬ 
lous, busy town, and is considered one of the entrepots of India. 
They fish for pearls here. It is in the vicinity of Bara, a small 
island, on which some cocoa-nut trees and the costus gi*ow. From 
Subara to Sindan is considered five days. 

Sindan is a mile-and-a-half from the sea. It is populous, and the 
people are noted for their industry and intelligence. They are rich 
and of a warlike temper. The town is large, and has an extensive 
commerce both in exports and imports. Bast of Sindan there is an 
island bearing the same name and dependent on India. It is large 
and well cultivated, and the cocoa-nut palm, kana, and rattan grow 
there. 

Saimur, five days from Sindan, is a large well-built town. Cocoa- 
nut trees grow here in abundance; henna also grows here, and the 
mountains produce many aromatic plants, which are exported. 

Five miles by sea (from Kulam Mali) lies the island of Mali, 
which is large and pretty. It is an elevated plateau, but not very 
hilly, and is covered with vegetation. The pepper vine grows in 
this island, as in Kandarma and Jirbatan, but it is found nowhere 
else but in these three places. It is a shrub, having a trunk like 
that of the vine; the leaf is like the convolvulus, but longer; it 
bears grapes like those of the Shabuka, each bunch of which is 
sheltered by a leaf which curls over when the fruit is ripe. ’White 
pepper is what is gathered as it begins to ripen, or even before, Ibn 
Khuxdadba states that the leaves curl over the bunches to protect 
them from the rain, and that they return to their natural position 
when the rain is over—a surprising fact! 

Kambaya, Subara, Sindan, and Saimur form part of India. The 
last named belongs to a country whose king is called Balhara: his 
kingdom is vast, well-peopled, commercial, and fertile. It pays 
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heavy taxes, so that the king is immensely rich. Many aromatics 
and perfumes are produced in this country. 

The name (or rather the title) of Balhara means king of kings. 
It is hereditary here as in other parts of the country, whore, when a 
king ascends a throne he takes the name of his predecessor and 
transmits it to his heir. This is a regular custom from which these 
people never depart. There is the same rule with the kings of 
Hubia, Zanj, Ghana, Persia, and in the Eoinan empire, in respect of 
the hereditary descent of names. The work ol; ’Ubaidu-llali Ibn 
Khurdadba contains a passage concerning this which is woifh quo¬ 
tation Kings,” he says, generally bear hereditary titles,—thus 
those of China have been called Baghbugh (or Baghbiin) for cen¬ 
turies, and the title descends in regular order. Among the kings of 
India there are the Balhara, Ja])a, Tafir, Hazr [Juzr] ’Abat, Dumi 
I'Rahini] and Kamrun. These names are taken only ])y the prince 
who reigns over the province or country, no other has any right to 
assume them, but whoever reigns takes the name. Among the 
Turks, the Tibetans, and the Khazars, tlie Icing is called Khakan, Init 
among the Khiziij he takes the title of Kliai Kliuya which is here¬ 
ditary. In the Rfinah the kings arc called Fanjab. In the Eomtin 
emjhre they take the title of Gmsar, which descends upon all those 
who wield the siq)remc power. Among tlic Aglizaz they are called 
Shai Sha, or Icing of kings, a iitle hereditary like the rest. Finally, 
among the Persians they are called Kasra [GiiosroesJ. Among the 
people who dwell in the Sudan the names of the kings are derived 
from their countries,—thus the ruler of Ghana is called Ghana, the 
Icing of Kaugha is called Kaugha. But enough upon this subject.” 

Among the towns of India comprised in the present section are 
Khabirfm and Asiiwal, both of them populous, commercial, rich, 
industrious, and productive of useful articles. At the time we write, 
the Musulmans have made their way into the greater part of these 
countries and have corupiercd them. Please God wo will hereafter 
doscrihe those which arc on their frontiers and some others. 

Eiohth Section. —^The present section contains a description of 
part of the coast of India, comprising Baruh [Baruch], Sindapur, 
Bana [Tanna], Kandarina, Jirbatfm, Kalkayan, Luluwa, Kanja, 
Samandixun,--and in the interior of the country, Dulaka, Jauawal, 
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Nalirwara, Kandahar, Ehmala, Kalhata and Aghiishta, on the 
borders of the deserts ; Kabul, Khawas, Hasak, Miiridas, Madiyar, 
Tatta, Badah [Barh], Manibar [Malabar], Malwa, Kiyasat, Atrasa, 
Kija, Kashmir the Lower, Maidara, Karmut, Kashmir the Upper, 
Kanaiij, Eastana, and the islands of the Indian Sea, Malian, Balbak, 
Tai-waklij, Masnaha and Sainandar. We shall describe all these 
countries without omitting anything remarkable or curious that they ' 
may afford. 

Bariih [Baruch, Broach] is a large handsome town, well-built of 
bricks and plaster. The inhabitants are rich and engaged in trade, 
and they freely enter upon speculations and distant expeditions. It 
is a port for the vessels coming from China, as it is also for those ot 
Sind. From hence to Saimiir is considered two days’ journey, and 
to Kahrwara eight days through a flat country where they travel in 
carriages on wdieels. In all Nahrwara and its environs there is 
no other mode of travelling except in chariots drawn by oxen under 
the control of a driver. These carriages are fitted "with harness and 
traces, and are used for the carriage of goods. 

Between Baruli and Nahrwara there are two towns, one called 
Hanawal (or Janawal), the other Bulaka. They are about equal in 
size, and are somewhat less than a day’s journey distant from each 
other. Bulaka is on the banks of a river which flows into the sea, 
forming an estuary, on the west of which stands the town of Baruh, 
(the name of which is also pronounced Barns), Both these towns 
stand at the foot of a chain of mountains which lie to the north, and 
which are called Undaran,^ they are of a white colour approaching 
to yellow. The kana grows here as well as a few cocoa nut trees. 
In the vicinity of Hanawal (or Janawal) stands the town of Asawal,^ 
which is veiy much like the other two both in size and in the con¬ 
dition of its population. A good trade is carried on in all thi*ee. 

Nahrwara is governed by a great prince w^ho bears the title ot 
Balharl He has troops and elephants; he worships the idol 
Buddha; wears a crown of gold upon his head, and dresses in rich 
stuffs. He rides a good deal on horseback, but especially once a 
week when he goes out attended only by women, one hundred in 

^ [Vindliya ?] » 

3 “ YessiLwar' is tke old name of Ahmadatad, Bird's G-nzerat, 1S7. 
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ntimber, riclily clad, wearing rings of gold and silver upon tlieir feet 
and liands, and their hair in carls. They engage in various games 
and in sham fights, while their king marches at their head. The 
ministers and the commanders of the troops never accompany the 
king except when he marches against rebels, or to repulse encroach¬ 
ments made upon his territories by neighbouring kings. He has 
numerous elephants, and these constitute the chief strength of his 
army. His power is hereditary, so also is his title Balhara, which 
signifies ling of lings. The town of Nahrwara is frequented by 
large numbers of Musulman traders who go there on business. 
They are honourably received by the king and' his ministers, and 
find protection and safety. 

The Indians are naturally inclined to justice, and never depart 
from it ill then actions. Their good faith, honesty and fidelity to 
their engagements are well known, and they are so famous for 
these qualities that people flock to them country from every side; 
hence the country is flourishing and their condition prosperous. 
Among other characteristic marks of their love of truth and horror 
of vice, the following is related:—^^^hen a man has a right to 
demand anything of another, and he happens to meet him, he has 
only to draw a circular line upon the ground and to malce his 
debtor enter it, which the latter never fails to do, and the debtor 
cannot leave this circle without satisfying his creditor, or obtaining 
the remission of the debt. 

The inhabitants of Nahrwara live upon rice, peas, beans, haricots, 
lentils, mash, fish, and animals that have died a natural death, for 
they never kill mnged or other animals. They have a great vene¬ 
ration for oxen, and by a privilege confined to the species, they 
inter them after death. Wlien these animals are enfeebled by age, 
and are unable to work, they free them from all labour and provide 
them with food without exacting any return. 

The of India burn their dead and do not raise tombs for 

them. When the king dies they construct a vehicle of an appro¬ 
priate size, and raised about two palms above the ground. On this 
they place the bier surmounted by the crown, and the corpse, clad in 
all its funeral ornaments, being laid upon the bier, it is dragged by 
slaves all round the city. The head is uncovered and the hair 
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drags upon tlie ground TMs is done tliat eyery one may see (the 
corpse), and a herald goes before uttering, in the Indian language, 
words of which the following is the sense,—People! behold your 
king, so and so by name, son of so and so. He lived happily and 
mightily for so many years. He is no more, and all that he pos¬ 
sessed has escaped from his hands. Nothing now remains to him 
and he will feel no more pain. Eemember, he has shown you the 
way which you must follow.” This being said, when all the cere¬ 
monies are concluded, they take the corpse to the place where the 
bodies of kings are burnt, and commit it to tbe flames. These 
people do not grieve and lament very much on these occasions. In 
all the countries of Hind and Sind there are Musulmans and they 
bury their dead secretly by night in their houses, but like the 
Indians they do not give way to long lamentations. 

In the coimtry of the Balhara concubinage is permitted with all 
persons except married women. Thus a man may have intercourse 
with his daughter, his sister, or his aunts, provided they be un¬ 
married. 

Opposite the sea-port town of Baruh lies the island of Mullan, 
which produces popper in large quantities, and is two days’ journey 
from Sindam From Sindan to Balbak is also two days. Balhak 
produces cocoa nuts, figs, bananas, and rice. It is here that vessels 
change their courses for the different islands of India. From 
hence to the place called Great Ahjss they reckon two days. From 
the island of Balbak to that of Sarandib is one day or more. 

From the town of Baruh, along the coast, to Sindabur four days. 
Sindabur is situated on a great gulf where ships cast anchor. It 
is a commercial town, and contains fine buildings^ and rich bazars. 
From hence to Bana |]TamiaJ upon the coast four days. 

Bana [Tanna] is a pretty town upon a great gulf where vessels 
anchor and from whence they set sail. In the neighbouring moun¬ 
tains tbe kana and tabashir grow. The roots of the kana wliich are 
gathered here are transported to the east and to the west. The 
tabashiT is adulterated by mixing it with ivory cinders, but the real 
article is extracted from the roots of the reed called sharM, as we 
have already said. From Bana [Tanna] to Fandarlna^ is four days’ 
1 Kaiidarina” in p. 86.] 
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journey. Eaiidarma is a town built at the moutli of a river wMch 
comes from Manibar [Malabar] wliere vessels from India and Sind 
cast ancbor. Tbe inbabitants are ricb, the markets well supjplied, and 
trade flourisMng. North of this town there is a very high mountain 
covered with trees, villages, and flocks. The cardamom gTows here, 
and forms the staple of a considerable trade. It grows like the 
grams of hemp, and the grains are enclosed in pods. From Fanda- 
rfna to Jirbatan, a populous town on a little river, is five days. It 
is fertile in rice and grain, and supplies provisions to the markets 
of Sarandib. Pepper grows in the neighbouring mountains. From 
Jirbatan to Sanji and Kaikasar two days. These are maritime 
towns near to each other ; the neighbourhood produces rice and corn. 
From hence to Kilkayan one day. From Kilkayan to Lulu and to 
Kanja one day. The vicinity is fertile in rice and wheat, and pro¬ 
duces sapan wood abundantly. The growth of this tree resembles 
that of the oleander. Cocoa nut trees abound. From Kanja to 
Samandar thirty miles. 

Samandar is a large town, commercial, and rich, where there are 
good profits to be made. It is a port dex3endant upon Kanauj, king 
of this country. It stands upon a river which comes from the 
country of Kashmir. Eice and various grains, especially excellent 
wheat, are to be obtained here. Aloe wood is brought hither from 
the country of Karmiit [Kamrup ?] 15 days’ distance, by a river of 
which the waters are sweet. The aloe wood which comes from 
this country is of a superior quality and of a delicious pierfume. It 
grows in the mountains of Karan. One day’s sail from this city 
there is a large island well peopled and frequented by merebants of 
all countries. It is four days distant from the island of Sarandib. 
To the north, at seven days’ distance from Samandar, is the city of 
Kashmir the inner, celebrated throughout India, which is imder the 
rule of Kanauj. From Kashmir to Karmiit four days. From 
Kashmir to Kanauj about seven days. This is a fine commercial 
city which gives its name to the king of the country. It is built 
upon the banks of a large river which falls into the Musala.^ 

This river Musala is called by the author of the Book of Marvels, 
the Elver of Perfumes. It rises in the mountains of Karan, washes 

I ' 
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the walls of tlie town of Asnand, passes tlie foot of the mountain of 
Lhniya, then by the town of Kilkayan, and at length falls into the 
sea. Many aromatics are produced upon its banks, as its name 
indicates. Between Easnand and Kashmir the outer, there are four 
days journey. Kashmir is reckoned among the number of the most 
celebrated cities. Its inhabitants war with the infidel Turks, and 
they often suffer injury from the Khiziljl Turks. Atrasa, which 
stands upon the banks of the Indian Ganges,^ is four days journey 
from Kashmir the outer. It is large, well-built, well watered, and 
one of the strongest places of Kanauj, the limits of which extend as 
tar as Kiibul and Lahawar. The Kanauj is a king who has numer¬ 
ous armies under his command, a vast empire and a great number 
of elephants; no king in India has so many. His power and his 
wealth are great, and his armies formidable. From Atrasa to Yanasat 
[Benares?], a large city, also on the bank of the Ganges, five days. 
From thence to Madiar on the Ganges seven days. This is a rich 
commercial town, populous, and surroimded by numerous villages. 
Erom thence to Kahrwara on the west bank of the Ganges, and of 
which we have already spoken, seven days. From Madiar to the 
city of Malwa five days. 

Malwa is a pleasant town, and much frequented. It is sur¬ 
rounded with many villages, buildings, and farms. Among the 
number of its dependencies are Dadh (Dark) and Tata. From 
Malwa to Dadh four days. From Dadh to Tata two days. Labor 
is a country which joins 2 the latter. From Moridas to Tata tlnee 
days. 

Moridas, a commercial to^vn, is a very strong place, garrisoned by 
the troops of Kabul. It is situated on the declivity of a very high 
mountain, on which grow the kami and khaizuran. 

Kandahar is a city built in the mountains of which we have just 
spoken, eight days’ jommey from Moridas, and the road from one 
place to the other passes over the mountains. It is - a considerable 
town, and well-peopled. The inhabitants are remarkable for the 
manner in which they allow their beards to grow. Their beards 
are large and very thick, and hang down to their knees. This has 

" Translated conjecturally, for tbe word is wanting .*'—JmhrLj 
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given rise to a proverbial saying. Tliey ore stout in person, and 
wear tbe Turkish costume. Tbe country produces wlieat, rice, 
various grains, slieep, and oxen. They eat sliccp wliicli li«a\e died a 
natural death, but not oxen, as we have already observ{3d. From 
Kandahar to Nahrwara is five days’ journey in carriages. Tiie 
people of Kandahar are often at war witli those of KiihuL wliicli is 
an Indian city, large and well built, bordering upon I'uldiaristan. 
The mountains produce excellent aloe wood, and the iieighbciurliocid 
supplies cocoa nuts and myrobolans, wbich grow in tlie liilLs, and of 
that sort which is colled Kabuli, from this town. In the lowlaiuis 
saffron is largely cultivated, and is eljcc-t of a largn export 
trade. It is a hazardous crop, depcfiding upon tho sfalc of i lio. 
atmosphere. The city of Kandahar is defended by a, very strong 
citadel built upon a scarped rock, and is ;ice(-ssibh‘. by one. road 
only. It is inhabited by Musulnians, aii<l (here is a. quarter in 
which the infidel Jews dwedl. T\o kitig enn lake the {ifJo of Shfdi 
until he has been inaugairated at Kahid. ,Ae(*ordi!ig io un aneient 
law, the assumption of power must Im*, made in that eily, fienee it is 
resorted to trom foreign and very distant, countries. In t;ho huiilc 
lands of Kabul a good deal of indigo is c.nliivaJod of the very 
quality, it has a great repute, and is ilu' oljed; of a greaf tradm 
Cotton cloths are also made here, and are. <‘xporfe*l to Ffiina., 
Khurasan, aaid Sind. There arc some well-known inm mitjes its the 
mountains of Kabul. Tbe metal is of a grey <a,slour, and veined • - it 
becomes very sharp. 

Arzalan, Khawas, and Khibar are dependeneifxs of Kabiib vith 
divers villages and foidifbd places. Froiti Kabul to Khawas fdtir 
days. From Khawas to Hasak iivt‘. days. From Hasak to Kalud, 
through a tolerably level (jountry, tliree days. Front Kabul to 
Kalbata four days. Kalbata and. Itomala, arc <m Ibt^ iHuders of 
the desert which separates Multan from Sijistan. Tlay are boll} 
towns of middling size, inliabited Ity Sindians, Indians, and a fbw 
natives’ of Sijistan. They produce wheat, rie.e, and fViiifs in small 
quantities. The drinking water is obtaituMl from foiudains and 
wells. Cotton cloths are made hero, and sold in th(5 (umutry romal. 
At the east of Multan is the town of Auglnishi, four days’ journoy 
from Kandahar, and the sanie from Midtaii. A small qmuitity of 
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kana grows in the enyirons. The inhahitants are few but rich. 
From Anghasht to Eumala ten days. From Enmala to Kalbata 
three days. From Anghasht to Sandhr three days. 

This is the sum of what we had to say about the country com¬ 
prised in the present Section. As to the maritime portion, what we 
ha^e already said about the islands seems sufficient. NeTertheless, 
it is well to know that, starting from the island of Sarandib, of 
which we have spoken under the first climate, with the intention of 
gaining the continent by the shortest course, Jirbatan^ is the place 
to land at, for this is but little more than half a day’s sail. If it is 
necessary to go towards the east, the landing must be made at 
Kaikasar, or at the foot of the momitain of Uniri, which is very 
high, stretches towards the north, and forms a large reef in the sea. 
From this reef to Sarandib is about four days. All this well-known 
mountain is covered with sapan wood, which is exported. The root 
of the sapan quickly soothes the pain caused by the bite of serpents. 

1 [TMs name is written Jiihatiin,” and “ Jirbatan” lUCTiously.] 
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IX. 

XSXRU-L BILXD 


OF 

ZAKARI'YA AL KAZWfNr. 


Zakarlya sou of Mnliammad son of Maliinud is surnamed 
Kazwini, from tlie town of Kazwin or Kasbin in Persia, where he 
was born. He was not a traveller, but compiled his works from 
the writings of Istakhri, Ibn Haukal, and others, whom he re¬ 
gularly cites as his authorities. His works \vere written just 
after the middle of the thirteenth century, about 661 a.h. (1263 
A.n.) according to Casiri, or 674 (1275 A.n.) according to Haji 
Khalfa. He has boon called the I’liny of the East. He was 
author of the work called ’Ajdihu-l Mahhlukdt via Ghardilm-l 
Mavjuddt, '•‘Wonders of things created, and marvels of things 
existing,” also of the Asdru-l Bildd iva Akhbdrti-rIhdd., “ Alo- 
numents of countries, and memoirs of men.” A few extracts 
have been taken from the last work, containing matter derived 
from other sources than the books previously quoted. 

M. Eeinaud, in his introduction to Aboulfoda, a.scribos to Kazwini 
the authorship of the work called '‘Ajdibii-l hulddn, “Wonders of 
Countries.” He found the contents of this work to be in the main 
identical with those of the Asaru-1 bilad, but containing more bio¬ 
graphical notices. This opinion is confirmed by a short Persian 
account of a work called “ Bahru-1 buldan,” which is among Sir 
H. Elliot’s MSS., and seems to have been written expressly for 
him. There is no copy of the work itself among the MSS., 
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tliough Sir H. Elliot must once have had one in his possession. 
The notice says, “ The Bahru-l bnldaiiis not a distinct work, but 
is a Persian translation of the j^saru-1 Bilad wa Akhbaru-l Ibad, 
well known in the world by the name ’Ajaibu-1 buldan, written 
in Arabic by Zakariya bin Muhammad Kazwinl.” It is curious, 
however, that the ’Ajaibu-1 buldan^ is frequently quoted by 
Kazwini in the Asaru-1 bilad, as being the work of Misar 
bin Muhalhil,—a traveller who went to China and India 
about 831 A.H. (942 a.d.). Several instances of this will be 
found in the following extracts. It is hard to believe that 
Kazwini thus quoted his own work, or that he would refer 
the authorship of his own book to another person. If then, 
Kazwini is really the author of a work called ’Ajaibu-1 buldan, 
it is only reasonable to conclude that he adopted the title of his 
predecessor’s work. Mis’ar bin Muhalhil is quoted by Ydkut 
in his great Dictionary, and the fragments which he and Kaz¬ 
wini preserved have been selected and published with a Latin 
translation by M. Kurd de Schloezer.^ There is another Persian 
translation of the Asaru-1 bilad among Sir H. Elliot’s MSS., 
bearing the title “ Sairu-1 bildd.” This MS. is called an 
“ abstract,” and was copied, and perhaps “ abstracted, expressly 
for Sir H. Elliot, from a copy in the possession of Mr. J. 
Bardoe Elliott. The articles relating to India are given in full, 
but the others are greatly abbreviated. This work is said to 
be very scarce. 


Extracts. 

Et5lam. --A large city in India. Mis’ar bin Mulialbil, who visited 
the place, says that he did not see either a temple or an idol there. 
When their Mng dies the people of the place choose another from 
China. There is no physician in India except in this city. The 
buildmgs are cnrious, for the pillars are (covered with) shells from 

1 The title is a fayourite one. Mas’iidi cites the work of A1 Jkhiz, <‘Kitkhii-l amskr 
wa ’Ajaihn-l hnldln” (Book ix.) ante page 21. 

* Eeinand : Ahoulfeda^ cxliii. Mem. mr VInde^‘^, 23. 
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the backs of fishes. The inhabitants do not eat fisli, nor do tlicy 
slanghter animals, but they eat carrion. They manufacture clay 
vessels, which are sold in our cities like those of Cildim, liutthey 
are not the same, because the clay of China is liardej- than that of 
Kulam, and bears the fire better. The vessels of Kulam arc 
blackish, but those of China are wliiter than all others. There aroj 
places hero whore the teak tree grows to a very great height, 
exceeding oven a hundred cubits. Brazil -ivood, rataii.s, and kani;, 
also grow hero in abundance. Ehiiharli grows here, the; leaves of 
which arc the Siizaju-l Hindi, Indian leaf, and are licld in liigh 
esteem as a medicine lor the eyes. They bring liero various sorts 
of aloe wood, camphor, and fraukiiiceu.se. Aloe wood is also 
brought hither from the islamls lieyoiid the equator, where no out; 
has ever gone and .seen the tretj. 'Wah-r e(,uios inlo i! from the 
noitli. IliciG iiS a nime oi yellow snljilmr lecf*. and a miiio of 
copiior, the condensed smoko of wliieli malms e.vtielleui vitriol. 


SluLTAN. ]^K(i:Zwhu ([uotf's Intahkn al .sojin; hut lulili- 

tiotialparticulars from other writers/} Mis’ar bin Miilialhil siiy.s timi, 
it is the last city of India honlering on Cliina.' It is a l.-irgo 
fortified and impregnable city, and is held in higli eslocm by the 
Hindus and Chinese, for it contains a tenijde which is fur t.lie.m 
a idaco of worship .and jiilgrirnage, as Mect;a Is for Ihe .Hrdiain- 
madans. The inhabitants are Musulmaus and iiiiidids, but llm 
government is in the bands of tlio former. nK; iii(id,ds have ,a 
large temple there and a great idol (bmhl). The. cl.ief n,os.|iie is 
near this temple. Mam prevails there, and its ordei-s and iutenlieis 
are obeyed. All this is related by Ms’ar l.iii Hidialliil - « 'rim 

same author says that the .summit of the temple is HUi) cubil.s I zar.-l’ I 


and the height of the idol is 20 cubits. 'J’lie Imuses of the .-erv.anls 
anddevotoe.s are tarouml the temple, and then; are uo id<d 
in Multan besides those who dwcdl in IIkiso preciucis Cic.-ii-i- j ■■ 

The ruler of Multan does not aboli.sh f.liis idol, becanso be l.'dce.s lim 
largo offerings which are brought to it, and disburses cerbiiu .sums 

' ['Xlio_tr,ansliiti)r ui the ,S,xini-l liilail very rarely ,1,'parts from lu;; ini, hut la- 
obsorves in this article that, a good deal I,a.s been writ!.,a. in many hooks about 
Mnltan vvhicli le not accurate, and that Multhri is not near China, nnlcsH there 

some other than the well-kiiowii town of tluUi nanu'.j 
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to tke attendan'ts for tlieir maintenance. Wlien tlie Indians noike 
an attack upon tlie town, tke Miisnlmans bring out tbe idol, and 
wben tbe infidels see it (about to be) broken or burnt, they retir;*. 
Ibnii-1 Eakib says that an Indian came to this idol, and placed upon 
bis bead a crown of cotton, daubed with pitch ; be did tbe same witli 
his fingers, and having set fire to it be staid before tbe idol until it 
was bnnit. 

SAiMfin. —A city of Hind near tbe confines of Sind. The people 
are very beautiful and bandsome, from, being born of Turk anl 
Indian parents. There are Musulmans, Christians, Jew^s. «a,nd Eire- 
worsbippers there. Tbe merchandize of tbe Turks is conveyeil 
hither, and tbe aloes called Saimuil are named from this place. 
Tbe temple of Saimur is an idol temple, on tbe summit of a high 
eminence, under tbe charge of keepers. There are idols in it of 
turquoise and baijadak,^ which are highly venerated. In tbe city 
there are mosques, Christian churches, synagogues, and Eire 
temples. Tbe infidels do not slaughter animals, nor do they eat 
fiesb, fish, or eggs; but there are some who will eat animals that 
have fallen down precipices, or that have been gored to death, but 
they do not eat those that bave died a natural death. This informa¬ 
tion lias been derived from Mis’ar bin Mubabiil, author of the 
’Ajaibu-l buldiin, who travelled into various countries and recoi’ded 
their wonders. 

SoivESTAT. —A celebrated city of India, sitnated on the shore of the 
sea, and washed by its waves. Among tbe wmnders of that place 
was the temple in which was placed tbe idol cabed Soiimat. This 
idol was in the middle of the temple without anything to support it 
from below, or to suspend it from above. It was held in tbe 
highest honour among tbe Hindus, and whoever beheld it iloatiiig 
in tbe air was struck with amazement, whether be w^as a Musuliiian 
or an infidel. Tbe Hindus used to go on pilgximage to it whenever 
there was an eclipse of tbe moon, and would then assemble there* to 
the number of more than a hundred thousand. They believed that the 
souls of men used to meet there after separation from the body, and 
that the idol used to incorporate them at its pleasure in other bodies, 
in accordance with their doctrine of transmigi'ation. The ebb and 
5 [A stone like a ruby.] 
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flow of tlie tide was considered to be the worsbix3 paid to the idol by 
tlie sea. Everythmg of tbe most precious was brought there as 
otlerings, and the temple was endowed with more than 10,000 
villages. There is a river (the Ganges) which is held sacred, 
between which and Somnat the distance is 200 parasangs. They 
used to bring the water of this river to Somnat every day, and 
wash the temple with it. A thousand brahmans were employed in 
worshipping the idol and attending on the visitors, and 500 damsels 
sung and danced at the door—all these were maintained upon the 
endowments of the temple. The edifice was built upon fifty-six 
pillars of teak, covered with lead. The shrine of theydol was dark, 
but was lighted by jewelled chandeliers of great value. Hear it 
wms a chain of gold weighing 200 mans. When a portion (watch) 
of the night closed, this chain used to be shaken like bells to rouse a 
fresh lot of brahmans to perform worship. When the Sultan Yaminu-d 
Daula Mahmud bin Subuktigin went to wage religious war against 
India, lie made great efforts to capture and destroy Somnat, in the hope 
that the Hindus would then become Muhammadans. He arrived there 
in the middle of Zi-1 k’ada, 416 a.h. (December, 1025 a.d.). The 
Indians made a desperate resistance. They would go weeping and 
crying for help into the temple, and then issue forth to battle and 
fight till all were killed. The number of the slain exceeded 50,000. 
The king looked upon the idol with wonder, and gave orders for the 
seizing of the spoil, and the appropriation of the treasures. There 
were many idols of gold and silver and vessels set with jewels, all 
of which had been sent there by the greatest personages in India. 
The value of the things found in the temples of the idols exceeded 
twenty thousand thousand dinars.^ When the king asked his com¬ 
panions what they had to say about the marvel of the idol, and of 
its staying in the air without prop or support, several maintained 
that it was upheld by some hidden support. The king directed a 
person to go and feel all around and above and below it with a 
spear, which he did, but met with no obstacle. One of the atten- 

1 [Tlac words as given in WustenfebVs edition are 
as translated in tlie Sairu-1 Bil4d 3 J Gildemeister’s 

Latin version has vicies millena millia.” The enormous treasures found at Somnat 
have been a theme of wonder for all who have written on that conquest.] 
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'liints tlion stated Ins opinion tliat tlie canopy -n-as made of loadstone 
and the idol of iron, and that tlio ingenious builder had skilfully 
contrived that the magnet should not exercise a greater force on 
any mie side—hence the idol was suspended in the middle. Some 
coincided, others differed. Permission was obtained from the 
Sultan to remove some stones from the top of the canopy to settle 
tlio point. AVhon two stones were removed from the summit the 
idol swerved on one side, when more were taken away it inclined 
still iiirtliiir, iiiitil at last it rested on tlio gronrid, 

d’AiFAKn.—An impregnable fortress upon the summit of a moim- 
tam in India, to which there is only one way of access. On the top 
of this mountain there is water, cultivated land, and all necessary 
food. Yann'mi-d danla Malimnd bin Snlaiktigm in tlio year iU 
A.II. (lot!.'! A.D.) bi'sicgvd it for a long time, but at length reduced 
its garrison to cxtivinifies. There were 590 idepliauts on the 
inonntain. 'I’lic garrison asked i|nai-ter, and it, Avas granted, and 
the tortrcs.s was eonlinneil to its muster on payment of tribute. 
'I’ho lord of the fortress jiresented many gifts to the vSiiltan, among 
which, was a, hird in flie lonu ol a dove. "When food containing 
poison Avas preseiiled to this biril, tears would tiill from its eyes, and 
the tear drops were eonvorted into stone, Avhicli stone being broken 
and placed 11)1011 a wound, it Avmild lieal up. This bird is found 
only in this pluei', and does not thrive (.ilsewhere. 
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I. 

MUJMALU-T TAWA'RrKH. 

[A PORTION of this most interesting unique work was puhlisheii 
by M. Reinaucl, in his Fragments Arahes et Per sans inedUs 
relatif a, I Inde, from the MS. numborod 62 in the Bibliotlnkiue 
du Roi at Paris. The MS. liass been described in the Journal 
Asiatique at different times, by M. Quatremero and M. Moiil, 
and it had been previously drawn upon by Anquetil Duporron 
and Silvestre do Sacy.] 

[The chapter published by M. Reinaud, with whicli w (5 are 
here concerned, was not written by the author of the Mujnial 
himself, but was borrowed by him from an older work, of which 
he thus speaks,—“ I have seen an ancient book of the Hindus 
which Abu Salih bin Shu’aib bin Jdmi’ translated into Arabic 
from the Hindwdni language (Sanskrit). This work was trans¬ 
lated into Persian in 417 a.ii. (1026 a.d.) by Abii-1 Hasan ’Ali 
bin Muhammad al JiliJ keeper of the library at Jurjan for a 
chief of the Dilamites. The book I saw was in the handwritino' 

O 

of the author, and bore the date above given. It k the 

^ 1 [lieimud’s printed text hadalJabalti,” but Quatrembro, corrected itto“aJ 
Jili” (Jour, de.% Su'd.., Jan. 1851), that is native of Jilhn or Gilau, B.W., of the 
Caspian. Jilrjhn is to the east of the same sea.] 
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custom of tlie Hindu writers on pliilosophy to put speeclies into 
the mouths of beasts and birds, as in the book Kalila wa 
Dimna, and accordingly many such speeches are introduced 
into this book. I liaye here introduced the (account of the) 
origin of the kings and a short history of them, and I have 
copied it because it is not to be found anywhere else—hut G-od 
knows. 

[The date of the original Arabic translation does not appear; 
it may or may not have been written before the work of Biladuri, 
but the extracts” relate to an ancient period, and more espe¬ 
cially to Sind, so that they come in most appropriately here at 
the beginning of the historical writings. The date of the Persian 
translation, and still more that of the Mujmak would carry them 
onward to a later and less suitable position.] 

M. Reinaiid is of opinion that the translated Sanskrit work 
was composed about the commencement of the Christian era, 
certainly long previous to the Raja Tarangini, and probably to 
the Maha-bharata; and that the subsequent reputation of that 
poem threw the translated work into the shade. It so, it would 
go far to show that the Malia-bharata is, as Wolfe and Heyne 
say of the Iliad, a <iollection of older poems already current; for 
there are many passages in Mujmalu-t Tawankh which pro 
almost verbatim the same as tliey arc at present preserved in 
the Maha-bliarata. Indeed, it might be said that tlie Maha- 
bharata was itself the work translated by the Arab, had not 
animals been represented as the speakers. 

The learned Editor also thinks he has discovered in this ex¬ 
tract indications of the Brdhnianical influence being cstablivshed 
over the Kshatriyas, at an epoch subsequent to the war between 
the P4ndavas and Kauravas. The inference, however, rests upon 
very questionable grounds, so questionable, indeed, that we are 
tempted to exclaim, as the pious Persian translator does at the 
end of each Indian fable recorded by hiaij '' God only knows the 
truth!” 

The author of the ^‘Mujmalu-t Tawarikh,” says that his 
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tither was the compilox’ of an histoi’ical woi-k, and that he him¬ 
self had written a history of the Barmekides from tiieir origin to 
their extinction. Al. Quatrenifere and M. Aloli] say that Isja 
name is unknown, and give liis pedig-reo as grandson of flluhallib 
bin Muhammad bin Shadi. He was a traveller; for he tolls 
us that he had visited the tombs of Haniol, Ezekiel, and Jonas, 
and certain ancient buildings in Persia and Babvlonia. He 
informs us that ho commenced his book a.u. 520 (a.Ii. II2(;), 
during the reign of Sanjar, son of Malik Shah, Sultan of tlii; 
Saljiikis, hut ho must have lived long after this, for he records 
an event of a.h. 581) (a.J). 1193.) 

His work is a chronological abridgment of universal history to 
the sixth century of the Hijri. Ho (|uoto,s several rare authori¬ 
ties and makes a critical use of them, iriie topic on wliich ho 
appears to have exercised most of hi.s researches i,s the history oi' 
i^ersia, on which subject he promises to write iiei'eafter a more 
detailed account. Ho gives many curious and circumstaniia! 
details on geography, derived not only from book.s, but Ji-om his 
own personal observation. 

The Persian translation, which lie (juoto.s from Abi'i-l Hasan, 
is badly executed, being much too literal, and witlmut any pn.- 
teipsions to style; and tho same neglect of the nm.st ordinary 
grace and embollishmont has been oli,served in the author's own 
■composition, in the portions which arc original. 

Tho authorities he quotes are the history of Tahaid, the Shalt- 
nama, Garsliasp-mima, Faramarz-nama, Bahman-tidniti, Kiish- 
pil-dandan, Abud Muayyid Balklii, Hamza Islithani, ami stime 
others. He says that he quotes these in origiiiid, although llitty 
will be found to agree but little.with one another, in order tliat 
his readers may know all that has been said upon tho subjects he 
discusses; that he abridges their prolixities, and discards their 
({notations in verso; that if ever he quotes poetry, it i.s on 
tiecount of its intrinsic excellence, or its peculiar adajitation to 
the subject ho had to illustrate. 

TIk! transactions of the kings of Persia,” lie continues, mm 
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ike only ones wliicli I propose to recount at lengtli, because that 
country is placed in the centre of tlio universe, because it forms 
ifiie (piarter of the kalutable globe, because it is tlie cradle of the 
iiuinaii race, because it is the residence of the kings of the fourth 
climate, because otlicr portions of the globe, such as China, India, 
Zanj, Arabia, Ci'eece, and Turkistan are not to be compared to 
Iran, nor is any other country, whether east, west, north, or 
soutli,—because, moreover, in reading the history of Persia, any 
one can at the same time instruct himself respecting the state, 
|)osition, j)eculiarit-ics and marvels of other countries.’’ 

d’liis work, tlierefore, as lar as it goes, may be considered an 
intro(lii(hdi)n to the Histoiy of Persia, and that the author com¬ 
pleted the entire W'ork cannot be doubted, because he constantly 
alludes to the df‘tails which he has given in the subsequent part, 
'riie discovery of the complete work would bo a matter of con¬ 
gratulation. It was at one time the intention of M.M. Saint 
Miirihi and J. Mold to publish tlie Mujmai with a commentary, 
;m<l tliere is great cause to regret that the deatli of the former 
interrii])ted tin* |>rp}ect. 

ddic work, a,s at present preserved, consists of twenty-five 
chapters, oi' whicli, nnwiy <iomprise merely chronological tables, 
<ucl! as thos(^ of t.h(^ Ih'ophets, kings of Rum, Arabs, Siimanicles, 
Ruwailjides, (Jliaznivides, Saljukians, and Creeks, but enters into 
more particulars respecting the Hindu kings of India, the ancient 
kings of Persia, M;uh,ammacl, 'and the Khalifs, celebrated tombs, 
and RluhainniadaJi. cities. Without the last chapter, which is 
missing, the Manuscript contains 305 foliosd 


EXTllACTS. 

liiSTOET OF tii:e Jat»s Aisu ’Meds. —As ail accolU'it of the Jats and 
Aleds is given in the first piart of the original woiP, I shall com¬ 
mence niinci by making tliem 1.h.e siilyeet ol it. 

^ See Jmmid Jinatique, trois. ser. 'foai. TH. pp. 24G-285. Tom.^XI. pp. 13<3- 
178, 258-301, 320-361. Le liwn dm Tom, I. pp.”* l.-lx. AiKpiutil do Perron, 
/Amdmmta, 3V>m. 11. pp. 352, itt scKp lleiimud’s Mem, mw Plnde^ p. 14, Quatre- 
merc, in Junr, dm Sumnt^j Jaii. 1851. 
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The Jats and Meds' are, it is said, (lescen<ia:iits of Ham. They 
dwelt in Sind and (on the banks of) the river wliieli is eaiied Jtaluir- 
By the Arabs the Hindus are called Jats. Tin* l\h‘ds hi-ld tie* 
daiicy over the Jats, and put them to great (listivss, whith i'onqH'llru 
them to take refuge on the other side oi the Pahei!, hni 
accustomed to the use of boats, they used to eruss tin' aii«< 

make attacks on the Meds, who were owiiers of slii*(p. ft su oautr 
to pass that the Jats enfeebled the Mods, killed lu.'oi}’ ol .'iiid 

plundered their comitry. The Meds tllen I><>(-am<* sahj<'<• s t -1 i {i.* dai 
One of the Jat chiefs (seeing the sad si.;ita 1u whirl) lli.- Mrd> wr!-* 
reduced) made the people of his tri]>e uudrrslaud Had .ouvr--, war 
not constant; that there was a time wlirn {lx* M.<"ds afta'-krd ih- 
Jats, and harassed them, and that the dais had in Ifn*!}* nirr; drji^^ 
the same with the Meds. He iinjmiSstMf upon their minds fhr miiiiv 
of both tribes living in peace, and tlieii advised tin* rlni's and i\I«-dy h-^ 
send a few chiefs to wait on king Dajhshun [ I ^nryodltana moi rt 
Hahrat [Dhritarashtra], and beg of him to a|)f.>oini a king, !i» whusr 
authority both tribes might submit. The rosuft n!' Hii.. w;*- 
factory, and his proposition was adoptiMl. AfOu smnr tli-ca 
they agreed to act upon it, and the emperer Ikijur-haii OMiiunat^-d 
his sister JDassal [Dulisala], wife of king Jandnd jdavadratlia !. a 
powerful prince, to rule over the Jats and Mrds. Oae^al ua-nf anr' 
took charge of the country and cities, tla* parfu-nlars af uhirh atrl 
of the wisdom of the princess, are detailed in thr urigimd wurt. 
But for all its greatness, and riches and <lignity, thrrr w.-is ntj brah 
man or wise man in the country. 8h(‘iherrhnv wroh^ a. k»ng h'lim 
to her brother for assistance, who eolkctod gl)dH)U brafunnns from- 
all Hmdustan, and sent them, with ail their gouds and dap.-mh-nt-. 
to his sister. There are several discussions and sim-hes ahiMii th, 
braliinaiis in the original work. 

A long time passed before Sind became fioiirisljing, Jlx* ^;riv:inaf 
work gives a long description of the country, its rivers and unndm-s. 
and mentions the foundation of cities. Tfie ohy which lie* qim-f.' 
made the capital, is called Askaland." A small portinn mI' tlx- 

^ [See note in Appendix on the Meds.”] 

2 This is no doubt the Ashkandra of Pottinger and others. See note m AppmuM 
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country she made over to the Jats, and appointed one of them;as. ' 
their chief; his name was Judrat. Similar arrangements were'also 
'• made for the Meds. This government continued for twenty and 
some' years, after which the Bharats lost possession of the country. 

.v- 0 €' ’'iv Cs 

A-CCOtjnt of the Fall of the FANDAYAb and History of 
Brahmin.^—I njustice was the cause of the faU of the dynasty of the 
Pandavas. Fortune had grown indiiferent towards them, and they 

i ended by becoming tyrants. One day they carried off the cow of a 
» brahman, and wore about to kill him, when the brahman warned them, 
and said, “I have read in books that the prosperity of the Pandavas 
V': will fall when they shall kill a brahman for the sake of a cow do 

.1 not kill me." They did not heed him, but IdUed both him and the 

cow. That brahman had a son named Brahmin, a strong and tall 
man, who dwelt upon a mountain. When he heard of this nefarious 
business he arose, and said to himself, I will go and take away the 
' " sovereignty from the Pandavas, for tliey have killed a cow, (and) a 
■X brahman: the words of the sages cannot prove false, so the time 
of the fall of their dominion is come. Men laughed at him, but a 
X" party assembled round him. He took a city, and his power in- 
' . creased day by day, until he had a large army; and he went on 
' * capturing cities until at length he reached the city of Hatna,® which 
was the capital. Kuyahurat marched out to the battle, but was 
slain, and Brahmin assumed the sovereignty. Wherever he found 
C any one of the race of the Pandavas he slew him. But a few 
; 7 -.. escaped, who concealed their extraction, and employed themselves as 
butchers and bakers, or in similar crafts. Bralimin acquired the 
•X whole of Hindustan. They say that a daughter of Bol [Nakula], 
son of Pandu, went to him, and gave him such counsels as induced 
7 him to desist from slaying the Pandavas. But he put them aU m 
^ prison until a large number was eoUeoted, when as a condition at 

1 [^^JLa sAj An and is a period of 15,000 years, or any number 

between three and ten.] 

2 [This history is explained by the legend of Parasurhnia, son of Jamadagni, called 
here Brahmin. Kiiyhhdrat is Khrtavirya; Fasaf, Kasyapa; Snnhgh, the Mnni 
Snnaka; and the cow, Khmadhenu.— 

3 [Hastinapor.] 

< j 

“ * 
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their deliverance^ lie made them follow certain trades, so that no one 
ivould give their daughters to them, or take theirs, or associate with 
them. Ho proclaimed this throughout his dominions. Their posi¬ 
tion was lowered to such a degree, that they took to the occupation 
of musicians. It is said that the Hindu lute players ])el(jiig to this 
iamily ; but God knows. 

Histoey of SuNACjr. —They say that Bralimin fedt remorse foi 
the slaughter of so many persons, and said, I substitute worsliip on 
the summit of a mountain for the slaughter of men. One day a 
brahman named Easaf [Kasjnpa] came to him and adiiionished him.. 
Erahnim said, It is even so; I myself repent, and 1 will now give 
this kingdom to thee. Fasaf said. It is no business of mine; but 
Brahmin replied, Ho thou receiin^ it from me, and a])])oiirt soinct one*' 
over it liy thy own authority. Tiiere vvns a servant i'ian;u:;ci Snnagh, 
and him Fasaf seated on the throne. Bralmiin then retnnicid to llue 
scene of his devotions. Sunagh practised justice and cipiity, and 
pursued a worthy course. The sovereignty remained in his family 
until fifteen kings had sat upon the throne, Hieii tlu'y ]»ecame 
tyrants, and tlic sovereignty departed from tliem. This was in tlie> 
reign of Gustasi^ king of Persia. It is said that in iiic ii:fb-time of 
this Giistasf, Bahman led an army to ITiiidustaii and took a jjoi-tion’ 
of it; as to the other parts every one (tliat could) seized a eornei’, 
Ho one of the family (of Sunagli) retained any |)ower. Bahman 
founded a city between the confines of the Hindus ami llu! Tiii-ks, to 
which he gave the name of Kan(la]}{l, and in aimiJmr pl.acig which 
they call Budha, ho founded a city which lie calird IlaJiiuaii-ab;id. 
According to one account this is Mansura ; but God Jaunvs. M thfr* 
time he returned to Persia, when ho received tlie news of Uie deafli 
ot Gustasf, and assumed the crown. This account ] found in tins 
book, but I have not read it elsewhere. The motlier of Ihdiniau Is 
said to have been of Turk extraction; but God knows. 

History of the Kingdom of Kashmir and Hal.-- -It is said that 
Hal was the descendant of Saiijwara, son of Jan drat and of the 

[I have geiierally followed M. Quatrcmerc in liis ingenious and critical emenda ¬ 
tions of the version published by Eeinaud, hut it hardly seems neee,ssary to cdiauge 
the verb to shMi, as he proposed in this passage. His version is “11 lorn- 

assigaa, pour vivre, differents metiers.’'—/oifr. des Jan. 185L] 
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daughter of King Pahrat. He inherited in Hindustan the dominion 
wliioh had been occupied by Jandrat and Dassal and their descendants. 
He became a very important personage, and built a fine capital and 
several cities. His country was remarkable for the superior quality 
of the cloth that was manufactured there. The exportation of this 
fabric, without the stamp of the king, wms prohibited. This stamp 
was an impression of his foot ivith saffron.' 

It happened that the wife of the king of Kashmir bought some of 
that cloth, and having made np a dress of the same, she appeared 
before her husband, who at the sight of the stamp got jealous, and 
asked her whence she got the cloth, and what stamp was on it. 
His wife replied that she had bought it from a merchant. The 
merchant was sent for, and the king made enquiries about it. ^ The 
merchant said that the stamp on the cloth was an impression of king 
Hal’s foot.^ On hearing this the king of Kashmir swore ho would 
go and cut off the foot of king Hal. His Wazir observed,— 

“ that place is the land of the brahmans, you will gain no victory 
there.” The Vino; of Kashmir did not heed this advice, but marched 
out with his army. When Hal heard of the king of Kashmiris in¬ 
tentions, ho was alaimed ; he sent information to the brahmans 
and told them the king of Kashmir’s threat, and said it behoved 
them therefore to throw obstacles in Ms way. The brahmans 
offered up their prayers, and counselled him to have an elephant 
made of clay, and to have it placed in front of the battle-field. Hal 
did so, and when the king of Kashmiris soldiers advanced under 
their commander-in-chief, flames burst from the elephant and burnt 
many of tliem. 

The king of Kashmir was then compelled to sue for peace, (at the 
conclusion of wMch,) Hal sent many presents to him. And the 
king of Kashmir, in order to fulfil Ms oath, cut off the leg of an 
image made of wax, and returned by the river.’. He was advised 

1 Vigne’s Kashmir^ I. 134. _ .r. . m • . att - 

2 TMs is tlie same legend as tliat of Miliirakiila in the Ehja Tarangini (11. 6 Z ), 

and the foot plays an important part in several other Indian stories. See Spren- 
ger’s p. 318. Edwarde’s Faiijah^ I. 394. Ecinand’s Mem. 62. Im.. 

Alterth. II. 853. i j. 

3 Todd, II. 239, 264. ’ Irving’s Successors of Mahomet, 61. [The word translatea 

‘‘river” is darya, which Quatremere says ought to he read “sea.’’ It hears both 
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not to proceed Iby water on account of its tiirbnlcnce. In com- 
plianco with this advice he tovclled along the bank (saliil) until 
he reached a stage some parasangs distant from tlic country of 
Kashmir, when the waters suhsidedd In tliat place he ])uilt many 
houses and villages. The sea in Hindi is called SaA^'O-ndar*' (Bamu- 
dra). Hence that place was called Savandi, and it exists to this day. 
He also built temples and superb cities in many places. At lengtli, 
intelligence of an enemy came to }iim from Kaslnnir, lie tlien i*e» 
turned to his country, and suppressed his Joes. Tln^ U-overnuHnit 
remained for a length of time in the hands of his dt/semdanis. and 
all the Hindus wore obedient to them. In the country of Sind theiv- 
were three kings, until at length the ter:rit()ry ()f the llindius 
under the authority of King Kaland, after lie liail l>y bis vahmr 
subdued them. A lirahinaii liad bl(ss<‘<l liim a;nd said tliai iia‘ wliole 
sovereignty should devolve upon liim. 

HiSTony of King KAFANi>.'~Tbis Kafand wa,s nut. a Iliiulu, lait 
through his kindly disposition and eijuity all bccatiu* njH‘di<*ul h> 
liim. He made fiiic spiuiches and juuiscHl the Iliudus aud their 
country. He raised thdr 1 io]H‘S by his virtues^ aiul rualised tlHun by 
his deeds. He was cotemjitiriirjd Avith Alexandur ilu* thix’k. iln 
had Aisions, of which he asked, the intiMpiahation Finiu a bralnuaiu 
and he sought peace from Alexander, to wlumi 1 h‘ s«aii, his daugbtur, 
a skilful |diysician, a philoso a glass vase.'’ In the Shah- 

nama he is called Kaid the Hindu. TLiis stoiy will also In* ivlated 


meanings, and the latter view is supported by the use of the word .w7«7, <,:oast; }>ut, it 
is difficult to eoneeivc that the author supposed it possible to return t,o Kashmir 
by sea.] 

1 [Sir H. Elliot introduced some slight emendations into the the t.exf, of this 
passage, which seem preferable to the words printed by Reinaud, and havti Ix-rei 


followed ill the translation. 


The original words are 
3 J ^ 




^ Elliot leads r 

“ This appears to he an allusion, to the Sumundur, mentioned in the 'Ajiubud 
Maklilukat, fol. 107, v. Mihrtin. [See Bilhduri and Ohaeli-nkma, ;>eA’i5.] 

[See Thomas in Jour. M.A.S., 1865, Yol. I. p. 153.] 


^ [Quatromtire’s emendation of for SxJ is essential] 
^ [See Mas'udi. Chap, xxvi.] 
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in tlie life of Alexander. Wlien the information of the brahman 
reached the Hindus,^ Kafand sent a person to Samid, his brother? 
directing him to go to Mansura with the brahman, and expel Mahra*^ 
the Persian from those places which Bahman had conquered, and to 
erect idol temples in place of fire-temples. Samid called (to his 
assistance) Hal, king of Hindustan, and they marched against Mahra 
the Persian, and warred with him until he fied into the city. Por 
three years Mahra remained in the fortress, but when no prospect of 
success was left he ordered a tunnel to be dug, and they carried this 
(subterraneous passage) to a place called Kiyatasa. He then ordered 
posts to be fixed in the ground on the top ofi the fortress, and arms 
and helmets to be placed upon them, so that they looked like 
sentries. He then retired with the whole of his force through the 
tunnel, and marched towards the Turks, whose king gave him refuge. 
After some days crows perched upon the helmets, and the soldiers ot 
Samid perceiving this the truth was made known. The gates vrere 
then opened, and the people of the city described the departure of 
Mahra the Persian. So after the lapse of some years Samid returned 
victorious to his own country. Alexander came to India after this 
transaction. 

After Kafand had departed his son Ayand ascended the throne, and 
he divided the country of Sind into four parts. One king he estab¬ 
lished at ’Askalandusa.^ Upon another he bestowed the country of 
Zor to which Aiij [Uch?] is attached. Three other countries of the 
kingdom of Sanid [(Samid(] he bestowed upon another.^ Pourthly, 

man ? “ When intelligence of (the conciuests of) Bahman reached the Hindus.’’] 

2 [According to the Shah-nhma the name of the hrhhman, who interpreted Kaid’s 
dream, was “ M^hran.”— Eeinand.'] 

^ (j ^JL.. I have followed Eeindud in reading 

“’Astalandfisa,” tnt the name is generaUy accepted as “’Askaland,” or “’Askalan- 
dra,” and the termination usa has not been found elsewhere. May not the passage 
he read, “ He established one king at ’Askaland and Sah or may not even the 
last word signify “ and Hired' (dependencies).] 

^ [The whole of this passage is ambiguous. The word which is 

here rendered “ three other countries,” is rendered as un troisieme priucipaute” by 
Eeinand.] 
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lio consigned the countries of Hindustan, Nadaina, and LoMna 
separately upon another. This was after the time of Hal.^ When 
the life of Ayand reached its limit, his son Basal became king. He 
reigned for some time, until one rose up against him and expelled 
him from the kingdom. Basal (then) went southwards, and estab¬ 
lished himself there. He bad two sons, one named Eawwal, and 
the younger Barkamai'is. 

Histoey oi^’ Eawwal and Baekamaris. —When Basal died his 
eldest son Eawwal assumed the sovereignty. It happened that a 
certain king liad a daiigliter of great intelligence. Wise and learned 
men had declared that the man wdio shonld marry this girl should 
become king of the four climesd All the kings and princes of the 
Hindus sought her, but no one pleased her except Barkamaris, 
who was very handsome. Wlieii Barkamaris brought her homo 
Ms brother said, as slie pleased you so does she please me. Then 
he took the girl witli her liandmaids. Barkamaris said to himself 

Tbe da,msel chose me for my wisdom and there is nothing better 
tlian wisdom.” So bo gave biiiiself up to study, and associated with 
the learned and the ])rahmans, till he readied such perfection that he 
had no Cfpial. 

Wlion the rebel who had expelled their hither (Easal) hoard the 
story of the damsel, he said Can they who do such things occupy 
such a positiou ? ” So ho led an army and put Eawwal to flight. 
Eawwal with his brothers and nobles all went to the top of a moun¬ 
tain whore a strong fortress had been Imilt. Then they set guards 
on the summit and felt secure. But the enemy got possession of the 
mountain by stratagem, and besieged the fort, and was near upon 
taking it. Eawwal tben sent to sue for peace, and his enemy said— 

Send mo the girl, and let every one of your chiefs send a girl. I will 
give these girls to my officers,—then I will withdraw.” Eawwal 
was dejected, hut he had a wazir, blind of both eyes, named Satar, 
of whom ho enquired what was to bo done. He advised bim to give 
up the women and save bis life. He might then take measures 
against his enemy, but it* he lost hJs life what would he the good of 

I [See the account of the division of Sind into four hingdom-s as described in the 
SSrst chapter of the Chaoh-nhraa, jpo.9^.] 

[The four quarters of the world.] 
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children and wife, and riches. They resolved upon this course, but 
nist at this juncture, Barkamaris came in, and after making his 
salutation, said, “ I and the king are sons of the same father ; if he 
will acquaint me with his opinion, it may bo that I may be able o 
suo-o-ost something,-do not take my youth into consideration. So 
they informed him of the facts. He then said, “It seems_proper 
that I should stake my life for the king : let an order be given foi 
me to be dressed like a woman, and let all the officers dress them 
sons in like manner as damsels, and let ns each conceal a knife iii 
our hair, and carry a trumpet also concealed; then send "^to tic 
kino., men we are brought before the king they will tell him that 
I am the damsel, he will keep me for himself and give the othera 
to his officers, men the king retires witli me I will rip np his 
belly with the knife and sound the trumpet. When the other youths 
hear this they wiU know that I have done my work, and they imist 
also do theirs. All the officers of the army will thus be slam, l ou 
must be prepared, and when you hear the teumpet, 
forth with your soldiers and we will exterminate the foe. Eawval 
was delighted and did as was proposed. It succeeded not one of 
the enemy’s horsemen escaped, aH were slain and cast down from 
the mountain. Eawwal’s power increased. 

l_ne Wadr excites tU hinges suspicions against Barha^nAris, who 
feigns madness.^ 

One day in the hot season, Barkamaris was wandoiing barefoot 
about the city, and came to the gate of the king^ palace. Meetmg 
no hindrance he entered, and found his brother and the damsel sitting 
on a throne sucking sugar cane, men Eawwal saw him he observed 
that there could he no porters at the gate, otherwise the poor mmid. 
cant would never have got in. Taking pity on him, he gave him a 
hit of sugar cane. The mendicant took it, Peked up a piece ot 
the shell of the cane to scrape and clean it with When the i g 
saw that he wanted to clean the cano, he told the damsd to gi^ • 
him a knife. She rose and gave the knife to Barkamaris, w o 
cleaned the sugar cane with it, and craftily watched until the km 
was off his guard. Then he sprung upon him, and plun^g ^ 
knife into his navel, ripped him up. After that he seized his feet 
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and dragged Mm from tlie throne. Ho next called the u.ini'i ■) 

the people, and seated himself on the thi-one amid do }diin< its o 
the people. He burnt the body of the king, took liack the daiusc- 

and married her, and restored order. 

Then he called the wazir and said “I know tliat it avos \oii um 
counselled my brother in his dealings Avitl. me, but this was no Fault 
nor is it blameable. It was God’s will that I should he king, 
continue to govern the kingdom as you did iVir niy brnther. B.d.ii 
replied, “ You have spoken the truth, all that I did was hir the gooil 
and advantage of your brother, not out of cnniity to yon. Hut I 
have now resolved upon burning mysell, and cannot do a.s .V*" di .ii . 
I was with your brother in life, and 1 will ho with iiiin m death. 
Barkamaris told him that ho wanted him to write n honk ..n Hw 
duties of kings, on g-oveniment and jiistici*. Saliir eni.Muil. d. and 
wrote the book, which is called “ Adahii-l Mtilul,-. ln .iniid'>n 
of Kings.” I have' transorihod it in tliis honk, for I ha v.' wnlt. ii 
an abstract of it. Wlien it was finished he took it to IJarkatnari , 
and read it, and all the nobles admired and praised it. 'I ie n n.- 
burnt himself. The power ot Barkiunaris anil his kingd'uu pn.ei, 
until at length all India snhinitted to him. Siicli was l!arl.;nu.lri,. 
I have related all the facts just as I found them. 

^ [Quatxeinere reasonably proposes to insert a ne^t^ative lo i'i'.] 
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II. 

FUTU'HU-L BULB^N. 


OB' 


AHMAD IBN YAHYA IBN JABIE 
AL BILADUEf. 

This work is in tlio Loydeii University Library, ajiid lias 
been described by Hamaker, at pp. 7 and 239 of bis 
men Catalogs Codd MSS. OruntalmmP An abstract of it 
is given in an appendix contained in tlie third volume of Dr. 
Grustave WeiFs Geschichte der Ghalifen, and the entire chapter 
on the conquest of Sind, has been edited by M. Eeinaud in the 
Journal Asiatique for February 1845, reprinted with additional 
notes in his valuable ‘^Fragments Arahes et Persans inedits 
relatifs a P Inde. [There is also a copy in the British Museum-. 
The complete text has lately been admirably printed at Leyden, 
under the editorship of M. de Groeje.] 

The author is Ahmad bin Yahya, bin Jabir, surnamed also 
Abu JaTar and AbuJ Hasan, but more usually known as Biladuri, 
who lived towards the middle of the ninth century of our era, at 
the court of the Khalif A1 Mutawakkal, where he was engaged 
as instructor to one of the princes of his family. He died A.H. 
279, A.D. 892-3 This is according to Eeinaud’s statement— 
Pascual de G-ayangos while he gives the same year of his death, 
on the authority of Abu-1 Mahasin, says he lived at Baghdad in 
the Khalifat of Al-Mu’tamad. He left a large as well as a 
small edition of the Futuhu-1 Buldan. 


VOL. I. 


8 
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This work contains as its name implies, an account of the first 
conquests of the Arabs in Syria, Mesopotamia, Egypt, Persia, 
Armenia, Transoxiana, Africa, Spain and Sind. It is one of the 
earliest Arabic chronicles ; for Tabari, thougli he wrote at Bagh¬ 
dad, and did not compose his work till afterwards, was evidently 
not acquainted with this author, since he omits much that Bila- 
duri has mentioned. It brings down the history of events to 
the close of the reign of Mu'tasim, a.h. 227, a.d. 842. Wakidi, 
who is quoted by Bildduri, also wrote a book of Conquests,’’ 
and amongst them a ‘‘ Conquest of Sind,” which Dr. Sprenger 
mentions that he has seen quoted by Nuwairi at folio 103 of the 
large copy of Leyden. Copies of his other Ftituh are very 
common; and much passes under his name which was never 
written by him, as in the instance of the work translated by 
Ockley; but his FtiWm-s Sind is rare. Nuwairi mentions also 
another author of Indian history, folio 795,—A1 Husain bin 
Yazid us Sirafi. We find also other authors on Sindian in¬ 
vasions quoted as existing at the early period of the Arabian 
conquests. 

Bilacluri does not himself appear to have visited Sind, but 
quotes the authors on whom he relied for information. Thus we 
have mention of Abu-l Hassan ’Ali bin Muhammad A1 Madaini, 
with whom he had verbal communication. This autlior, who 
died A.H. 840 (1436 a.d.), at the advanced age of ninety- 
three, composed, amongst other works, A1 Mughdzi wau-s Siyar, 

Wars and Marches,” which contained a detailed account of 
the expeditions of the Miisulmans in Khurasan and on the 
Indus. Mansiir bin Hatim is also mentioned as an author on 
Sindian History, with whom, as well as with A1 Madaini, 
Biladuri had held personal intercourse. Another author quoted 
by Biladuri is Ibnu-1 Kalbi. 

Besides the Fntulm4 ltddd% our author wrote another work 
on cosmography, with a description of the inhabited earth entitled 
Kitcihu4 buldcin, the “ Book of Countries,” which is in the 
Library of the British Museum. {BibL Rick No. 7496). He 
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also wrote a work oa the genealogy of the Arabian tribes, the 
title of which is not known, and he translated several works from 
the Persian. He also has the credit of being a good poet. He 
is cited frequently by Ibn Haukal, Al-Mas’iidi, and other ancient 
geographers, but his history is rarely quoted. Kudama, who 
wrote at Baghdad, towards the end of the ninth century, gives 
an extract from it, and Ibn Asir also quotes it under the years 
89 and 95 h. 

He was called Biladuri or Bila 2 uri, from his addiction to the 
use of an intoxicating electuary made from the Balazar, or 
Malacca bean, which, from its resemblance in shape and colour 
to a heart, is called anacardium.i [The name is written option¬ 
ally with either d or i. Groeje transcribes the name as “ Bel5d- 
sori.” The author, however, is better known as Biladuri or 
Beladori, and that form has therefore been retained. The 
Leyden MS., like other old MSS., prefers the i to the even 
when the latter is manifestly correct—thus it gives Brah- 
manabaz for Brahmanabad, and Rdzbdr for Eudbar.®] 

Extracts. 

Conquests of 8incL 

’All, son of Muhammad, son of ’Abdu-llah, son of Abu Saif, has 
related that the Khalif ’Umar, son of A1 Khattilb appointed ’Usman, 
son of Abu-1 ’Asi of the tribe of Sakif to Bahrain and ’Uman in the 
year 15 n. (636 a.d.) ’Usmtin sent his brother Hakam to Bahrain, 
and he himself went to ’Uman, and despatched an army to Tana. 
When the army returned he wrote to the Khalif ’Umar to inform 

1 F. E. Dietz, Analecta, Medica, p. 101. Compare "Weil, OeseMchte der Qialifen, 
Vol. III. Anhang, Yol.' I. p. i-x. Journal des Savants, April, 1847. Journal 
Asiatique, lY Serie, Yol. YIII. Hamakor, Specimen Gaidogi, pp. 7, 12, 239. A. 
Sprenger’s Meadows of Gold, pp. 15, 16. Fraelm, Indications Biblwgraplaques, Ho. iJ. 
Eeinaud, Fragments Araies et Fersans, pp. xviii., xii. Memoire sur 7Jh*, p. 16. 
Aboulfida II. 57. Biographical Diet. L. U. K., “Aimed al-Bolkdhori.” Uylen- 
broek Iracce Fersicm JDescriptiOy p. 67. 

3 Moiiey’s Catalogue, p. 20. Muller’s Fssai sur la Lamjito leUivi. Liimsdeii’s 
Qramn-mr. Borhan-i Kdii, p. 4. Bubeux Xabari, XXX. Spiegel, Farsi Grammar. 
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him of it. ’Umar wrote in reply—0 brother of Sakif, thou has 
placed the worm in the wood, hut I swear by God, that if our men 
had been killed I would have taken (slain) an equal number from youi* 
tribe.” Hakam despatched a force to Barauz [Broach] ; he also sent 
to the bay of Debal his brother Mughira, who met and defeated the 
enemy. 

When ’Usman, son of ’Akkan became Khalif, he appointed ’Abdu 
-llah son of ’Amar, son of Kuraiz, to (the government of) ’Irak, and 
wrote to him an order to send a person to the confines of Hind in 
order to accpiiro Ivnowledge and bring back information. He ac¬ 
cordingly deputed Hakim, son of Jaballa al ’Abdi. When this 
man returned he was sent on to tlie Khalif, who questioned him 
about the state of those regions. He replied that ho knew them 
because he liad examined them. The Khalif then told him to 
descri])o them. He said “Water is scarce, the fruits are poor, and 
the robbers are bold; if few troops are sent there they will bo slain, 
if many, they will starve.” ’Usman asked him whether ho spoke 
accurately or liyperbolically ^LiL in rliyine]. He said that he 
spoke according to his knowlcgo, The l^halif abstained from 
sending any expeditioii there. 

At tlie end of the year 38, or the beginning of the year 39 h.(659 
A.n.) in the Klialifat of’Ali son of Abu Sali],>, Haras the son of Marra-l 
’Abdi went with the sanction of the Khalif to the same frontier, as 
a volunteer. He was victorious, got plunder, made captives, and 
distributed in, one day a thousand lieads. Tie and those who were 
with him, saving a few, were slain in the land of Ki'kan^ in the 
year 42 ii. (062 a.t>.) Kilvan is in Sind near the frontiers of 
Khurasan. 

In the year 44 u. (064 a.d.), and in the days of the Khalif 
Mu’awiya, Muhalial) son of Abu Safra nmdo war upon the same 
frontier, and advanced Jis i:;ir as Banna and Alahwar,^'^ which lie 
between Multan and Kabul. The enemy opposed liiin and killed 
him, and his followers. i,n the land of Kikan, Midmllab encoun¬ 
tered eighteen Turki horsemen, riding crop-tailed Imrses. They 
fought well but wore all slain. Muhallab said, “ How much more 


1 


2 [Lahore.] 
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active than we those barbarians were.” So he docked the tails of 
his horses, and was the first among the Musulmans who did so. 

In the reign of Mn’awiya, son of Abu Sufain, the Amir ’Abdu-Uah, 
son of ’ Amm, or according to some, Mu’awiya himself sent ’Abdu-llah, 
son of Suar al ’Abdi, to the frontier of Hind. He fought in Kikan 
and captured booty. Then he came to Mu’awiya and presented to 
him some Kikfc horses. He staid near the Khalif some time and 
then returned to Kikan, when the Turks called theii- forces together 
and slew him. 


In the reign of the same Mu’awiya, the Chief Ziyad, son of Abu 
Siifian, appointed Sinan, son of Salama, son of al Miihabbik the 
Huzaili (to the command). He was a good and godly man, and 
was the first who made his troops take an oath of divorce. ^He 
proceeded to the frontier and having subdued Makran and its cities 
by force, he staid there and established his power in the ooimtry. 
According to Ibn al Kalbi, it was Hakim bin Jabala al ’Abdl who 
conquered Makran. 

Ziyad then appointed Eashid son of ’Umru-1 Judaidi of the tribe 
of Azd, to the frontier. Ho proceeded to Makran and was victorious 
in warring against Kikdn, but he was slain fighting against the 
Meds. Sinan, son of Salama, then succeeded to the command and 
was confirmed therein by Ziyad. He remained there two. years. 

’Abbad, son of Ziyad, then made war on the frontier of Hind by 
way of Sijistan, He went to Sanaruz, from whence he proceeded 
by way of 'K'h^a to Euzbar' in Sijistan on the banks of the Hmd- 
mand. Then he descended to Kish, and crossing the desert came 
to Kandahar.^ He fought the inhabitants, routed them, put them 
to flight and subdued the country; but many Musulmans perished. 
’Abbad observed the high caps of the people of that country, and 
had some made Itiie them, which he called ’Abbadiya. 

ZiyM next appointed Al Manzar, son of Al Jarud al ’Abdi, to the 
frontiers of India. He was Imown by the name of Abu-1 Ash’as. 
He attacked and conquered Nfikan^ and Kikan. The Musulmans 

1 [EUdbar on the Helmand.] _ = [“ Kmiduha,r” in the text.] 

3 £Tlis original has simply 
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obtaiaocl great plunder, and tlieir forces spread over all tlie conntiy. 
He captured Kusdar and took prisoners there. Sinan had previously 
taken it, hut its inhabitants had been guilty of defection. He died 
there (in Kuzdar). 

The governor TTbaidu-llali, son of Ziyad, then appointed Ibn 
Hand al Eahali. G-od, by his hands, subdued these countries, for he 
waged fierce war in them and conquered and plundered them. 
Some writers say that it was Sinan, son of Salama, who was ap¬ 
pointed to the (cliief) command by ’Ubaidu-llah and that Ilani led 
the forces. 

The people of Nfikaii are now Muliammadans. ’Amran, son of 
Musa, son of Yahya, son of Khalid the Barmakide, built a city there 
in the Khalifat of M’utasim bi-llah wliich he called Al Baiza (the 
white). When al Hajjaj, son of Yusuf, son of al Ilakim, son of 
Abu ’Akail al Saldfi, was governor of Irak, Sa’xd, son of Aslam, 
son of Zura’a al Kala]){ wjis a-ppointed to Makran and its frontiers. 
He was opposed and slain there by Mu’awiya and Muhammad, sons 
of al Haras al ’Alafi. 

Hajjai then a,ppointed Mujja’, son of S’ir al Tamiiru to the frontier. 
Ho made war upon, plundered and defeated tlie tribes alxoiit Kanda- 
bf], and this compiest was subsequently completed l)y Muhammad, 
son of al Kasim. Miijja’ died in Makran after being there a year. 

After the death of Mujja’, Hajjiy appointed in his place Muham¬ 
mad, son of Harun, son of Zara’ al Kamari. Under the government 
of Muhammad, the king of the Isle of Eul>ies^ sent as a present 
to Hajjjq, certain Mnliammadan girls who had heon born in his 
country, the orphan daughters of merchants who had died there. 
The king hoped l)y this measure to ingratiate liimself with Hajjaj ; 
hut the ship in which he had emharked these girls was attacivmd and 
taken Ijy some harks (hemdri/j) belonging to the Mods of TJebal. 
One of the women of tbo tril)e of yarl)u’ exclaimed, '' Oh Hajjaj !” 
When this news reached Hajjaj, ho replied, “I am liero.”- He 

^ [Ceylon.] 

2 Mir Ma’sCim differs from the Mitiihti-l htlddn and the Chach-ndma and Firishta^ 
He says that the Klialif A.bdu-1 malik sent sonic people to hay female slaves and 
other things of Hindustan, and were joined on the road by some Syrian merchants. 
Having completed their purchases, they were preparing to return by the sea route, 
■when they were assailed by robbers at Dchal, plundered, and slain, with the excep¬ 
tion of a few who escaped to tell the Khalif of the outrage.—p. 5. 
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tlien sent an ambassador to DaHr to demand tbeir release, but 
Dair replied, “ They are pirates who have captured these women, 
and over them I have no authority.” Then Hajjaj sent ’Ubaidu- 
llah, son of Nabhan, against Debal. ’Ubaidu-llah being killed, 
Hajjaj wrote to Budail, son of Tahfa, of the tribe of Bajali, who 
was at ’TJman, directing him to proceed to Debal. When he amved 
there his horse took fright (and threw him), and the enemy sur- 
immded him and killed him. Some authors say he was killed by 
the Jats of Budha. 

The Isle of Eubies is so denominated because of the beauty of the 
women. 

Afterwards, Hajjaj, during the Khilafat of WaKd, son of Abdu-1 
malik, appointed Muhammad, son of Kasim, son of Muhammad, son 
of Hakim, son of Abu ’Ukail to command on the Sindian frontier. 

■ Muhammad was iu Kars when the order arrived, and had previously 
received instructions to go to Eai.' Abu-1 Aswad Jahm, son of 
Zahru-1 Ju’fi, was at the head of the advanced guard, and he was 
ordered to return to Muhammad, and he joined him on the borders 
of Sind. Hajjaj ordered six thousand Syrian warriors to attend 
Muhammad, and others besides. He was provided with all he could 
require, without omitting even thread and needles. He had leave to 
remain at Shiraz until all the men who were to accompany him had 
assembled, and aE the preparations had been duly made. Hajjaj 
had some dressed cotton saturated with strong vinegar, and then 
dried it in the shade, and said, “ When you arrive in Sind, if you 
find the vinegar scarce, soak the cotton in water, and with^ the 
water you can cook your food and season your dishes as you wish. 
Some authors say, that when Muhammad arrived on the frontiers, 
he wrote to complain of the scarcity of vinegar, and this was the 
reason which induced Hajjaj to send cotton soaked in vinegar. 

Then Muhammad, son of Kasim went to Makran, and lemained 
there some time. He then went to Kannazbur and took it, and then 
to Armail, which he also took. Muhammad, son of Harun, son of 
Zara’, went to meet him, and joined him, but he died near Armail 
at Kasim’s side; and was buried at Kambal.’^ 


1 [South of the Caspian sea.] 


- [Kambali (?) 
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Conquest of Delal. 

Miihammad, son of Kasim, left Armail; accompanied by Jaliniy 
tlie son of Zabni-I Jn’li, and arrived at Debal on Friday, where 
ships broiigiit to him a supply of men, arms, and warlike machines. 
Ho dug an entrenchment wliicli he defended with spearmen, and 
unfurled his standards; each body of warriors was arrayed under its 
own banner, and he fixed the manjanik, which was called ''the 
bride,” and required five hundred men to work it. There was at 
Debal a lofty tomjfie (hucld) surmounted by a long polo, and 
on the pole was fixed a red flag, which when the breeze blew 
was unfurled over the city. The budd is a high steeple, below 
winch the idol or idols are deposited, as in this instance. The 
Indians give in general the name of budd to anything connected 
with their worsliip or whicli forms tlio object of their veneration. 
So, an idol is called budd. 

Ill the correspondence which ensued, Muhammad informed Ilajjaj 
of what lie had done, and solicited advice respecting the future. 
Letters were written cveiy three days. One day a reply was re¬ 
ceived to this effect:—"Fix the manjanik and shorten its foot, and 
place it on the cast; you will tlieii call the inanjanik-master, and 
tell him to aim at the flag-staff, of which you have given a descrip¬ 
tion.” So lie ])rought dovm the flagstaff, and it was broken; at 
which the infidels were sore afflicted. The idolaters advanced to the 
combat, but were put to flight; ladders were then brought and the 
Musulmans escaladed the wall. The first w^ho gained the summit 
was a man of Kiita, of the tribe of Murad. The town was thus 
taken by assault, and the carnage endured for three days. The 
governor of the town, appointed liy Dahir, fled, and the priests of the 
temple were massacred. Muhammad marked out a place for the 
Musulmans to dwell in, built a mosque, and left four thousand 
Musulmans to garrison the place. 

Muhammad, son of Yahya, says that Mansur, the son of Ilatim, 
the grammarian, a freeman of the family of Khalid, son of Assaid, 
relates that he had seen the pole broken into fragments which had 
been placed on the steeple of the temple. ’Ambissa son of Ishak 
Az Zabbi, the governor of Sind, in the Khalifat of Mu’tasim billah. 
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knocked do-vvn the upper part of the mhiaret of the temple and 
converted it into a prison. At the same time he began to repair 
the ruined town with the stones of the minaret; but before he had 
completed his labours, he was deprived of his employment, and was 
succeeded by Harun, son of Abi Khalid-al Maruruzi, and he was 
slain there. 

Mtihaminadj son of Kasim then went to Kirnnj^ the inhabitants of 
which place had already sent two Samanis, or priests, of their town 
to Hajjaj to treat for peace. They furnished Muhammad with supplies, 
and admitting him to enter the town, they were allowed to capitulate. 
Muhammad conquered all the towns successiyely which he met on 
his route, until he had crossed a riyer which runs on this side of the 
Mihnin [Indus]. He then saw approaching towards him Sarbidas, 
the Samani, who came to demand peace in the name of the inhabi¬ 
tants. Muhammad imposed tribute upon them, and then went 
towards Sahban, and took it. Then he went to the banks of the 
Mihran, and there remained. When this news reached Dahir, he 
pi'epared for battle. Muhammad, son of Kasim, had sent Muham¬ 
mad, son of Mus’ab, son of ’Abdu-r Eahman as Sakifi, to Sadusan, 
with men mounted on horses and asses, at whose approach the 
inhabitants solicited quarter and peace, the terms of which were 
negociated by the Samani. Muhammad granted them peace, but he 
imposed tribute on the place, and took pledges from them, and then 
returned to his master. He brought with him four thousand Jats, 
and left at Sadusan an ofidcer in command. 

Muhammad sought the means of crossing the Mihran, and effected 
the passage in a place which adjoined the dominions of Easil, chief 
of Kassa, in Hind, upon a bridge which he had caused to be con¬ 
structed. Dahir had neglected every precaution, not believing that 
the Musulmans would dare to advance so far. Muhammad and his 
Musulmans encountered Dahir mounted on his elephant, and sur¬ 
rounded by many of these animals, and his Takakaras [Thakurs] 
were near his person. A dreadful conflict ensued, such as had never 
been heard of. Dahir dismounted and fought valiantly, but he 
was killed towards the -evening, when the idolaters fled, and the 


i [Goeje’s test has “ Bhan,’' but be says the MS. bad 
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Musiilmans glutted ttemselves witli massacre, According to A1 
Madaini, the slayer of DaHr was a man of the tribe of Kaldb, who 
composed some Tcrses upon the occasion. * «» s fg 

Various authors concur in saying that Muhammad took the village 
of Eawar' by assault, in which city there was a wife of Dahir, who, 
afraid of being captured, burned herself along with her handmaidi 
and all that sho possessed. 

Then Muhammad, son of Kasim, went to old Brahmanabad, two 
parasangs from Manaiira, winch town indeed did not then exist, its 
site being a forest. The remnant of the army of Dahir rallied at 
Brahmanahiid and resistance being made, Muhammad was oblio-ed 
to rosort to force, when eight, or as some say, twenty-six thousand 
men wore put to the sword. IIo left a prefect there. The place 
is now iti ruins. 

Muhammad then marched towaj-ds Alriir“ and Baghrur. The 
people of Sawandaii came out to meet him and sued for peace, which 
was granted thorn, on the condition that they should entortain the 
Muhammadans and fumisli guides. At this time they profess the 
Muhammadan creed. After that lie wont to Basrnad, where the 
inhahitauts obtained peace on the same terms as those accorded to the 
Siiwandrians. At last lio reached Alniv, one of the cities of Sind. 
Jt is siluatod on a hill. Muhammad besieg'od it for several months, 
and comjjcllcd it to suiTender promising to spare tlio lives of the 
inhabitants and not touch tho temples {luM). “ llio tomjdos,” he 
said, “shall be unto u.s, like as tlie cbiirclie.s of tho Christians, the 
synagogues of the Jews, and tho fire temples of tho Magians.” He 
imposed, however, the tribute upon tho inhabitants, and built a 
nios(jiio ill tlie city, 

Muliammad advanced to ALsaka,^' a town on tliis .side of the Biyas, 
whicli was captured liy liinij and is now in ruins. He then crossed 
the Biyas, iind went towards Multan, wliere, in tho action which 
ensued, Zaida, the son of ’Uniiir, of tlie tribe of Ta.i, covered himself 
with gloiy. The infidels retreated in disorder into tho town, and 
Muhaniniad coiuinenced the siege, hut tho pi'ovisions being ex¬ 
hausted, tho Musulnians were reduced to eat asses. Tlicn came there 

^ [See Eiplimstone, I. p. 506 .] 

^ [AlrOd in one MS. Alor is the place intended.] 
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•ward a Bian who sued for quarter, and pointed out to them^an 
aqueduct by which the inhabitants were supplied with ^tonking 
wlr from the river of Basmad. It flowed within the city into a 
reservoir like a well, which they call tabled Muhammad desteoyed 
the water-course ; upon which the inhabitants, oppressed thirst 

lAvprl at discretion. He massacred the men capable of 

..rth, cMia™. .^en -s . .1, 

mmiste. of fho temple, to the mimber of sm ttoumil. e 
MusulmSns foiuid there much gold in a chamber ten cubits long y 
eio-ht broad, and there was an aperture above, through w ic ^ 
gold was poured into the chamber. Hence they call Mul mi 
Frontier of the House of Gold,” for farj means '“a frontioi. The 
temple Q>uM) of Multan received rich presents and ofienn^, anc ^ o 
it the people of Sind resorted as a place of pilgrimage. ey cir- 
it, ..1 tlmvod ttoio loodo „a Wt. Tloy ». 
ceived that the image was that of the prophet Job,-God s peace be 

“’"wrle told that Hajjaj caused a calculation to be made of &e 
sums expended in fitting out this expedition of Muhammad Kasim, 
a^d the riches which resulted from it. He had spent sixty millions 
(of dirhams) and that which had been sent to him amounted to ono 
iundred and twenty miUions. Ho saidWe have appeased our 
anger, and avenged our injuries, and wc have gained sixty in^ons of 
dirhams, as well as the head of Dahir. Hajjaj then died Upon 
learning this, Muhammad left Multan and returned to Alrur and 
Baghrur, which had been previously captured. Ho made donations 
to his men, and sent an army towards al-Bailaman, the mhabitmts 
of which xilace sun-endored without any resistance. ® 
with the inhabitants of Surast, with whom the mon of Basea' are 

1 M Rematid ol 3 serves that the pronoun docs not indicate whether 

lb.t tt. .wd m.y 1. .did, “ .W' “ rwfc." [!• •“» 

Multan. I prefer, therefore, talah, talao, a tank, or leseiYOir. l J 

Miulmtos arms extended to the monntains parallel iritli the course 

of the Indus, the kingdoms of Kkbul and Sind lyere called Farjau the two fro 
— Uylenbroek, Irac^ Fersim Fescriptio^ p, 67. 

3 [In the year 95 h., 714 a.d.] 


4 [Budha.] 
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now at war. They are Meds, seafarers, and pirates. Then lie went 
against the town of Kiraj. Duhar advanced to oppose him, hut the 
enemy was put to flight. Duhar fled, but some say he was killed. 
The inhabitants surrendered. Muhammad slew (all those capable of 
bearing arms) and reduced the rest to slavery. 

Meanwhile, Walid, son of ’Abdu-1 malik, died, and was succeeded 
by (his brother) Sulaiman, who appointed Salih, son of ’Abdu-r- 
Eahman, to collect the tribute of ’Irak. Yazid, son of Abu kabsha 
as-Saksaki, was made governor of Sind, and Muhammad, son of 
Kasim, was sent back a prisoner with Mu’awiya, son of Muliallab. 
The people of Hind wept for Muhammad, and preserved his like¬ 
ness at Kiraj. He was imprisoned by Salih at Wasit. Salih put 
him to torture, together with other persons of the family of Abu 
’Ukail, until they expired: for Hajjaj^ (Muhammad’s cousin) had 
put to death Adam, Salih’s brother, who professed the creed of the 
Kharijis. Hamza, the son of Baiz Hanafi, says :— 

“ Verily, courage, and generosity, and liberality, 

Belonged to Muhammad, son of Kasim, sou of Muhammad, 

He led armies at the age of seventeen years. 

He seemed destined for command from the day of his birth.” 

Yazid, son of Abu Kabsha, died eighteen days after his arrival in 
Sind, Sulaiman then appointed Habib, son of al Muhallab, to carry 
on the war in Sind, and he departed for that purpose. Meanwhile 
the princes of Hind had returned to their states, and Jaishiya,^ son 
of Dahir, had come back to Brahmanabad. Habib proceeded to the 
banks of the Mihran, where the people of Alrur made their submis¬ 
sion ; but he warred against a certain tribe and reduced them. 

When the Khalif Sulaiman, son of ’Abdu-1 Malik, died, he was 
succeeded by ’Umar son of ’Abdu-1 ’Aziz. ^ He wrote to the princes 
(of Hind) inviting them to become Musulnians and submit to his 
authority, upon which they would be treated like all other Musul- 

^ That sanguinary wreteb is said to have slaughtered by his arbitrary mandates 
120,000 persons, and after his death there were found in his different prisons, 30,000 
men and 20,000 women. This is drawn from Persian sources. The Sunni writers ■ 
represent him as just and impartial, notwithstanding his unflinching severity.— 
Pascual de Gayangos, Biographical JDictionarg^ Art, “ Al Hajjaj.” 

2 [This reading is from Kudhma, and is confirmed by the Chach-n4raa. Our text 
is doubtful Reinaud gives ‘‘ Hullysah” Mem, mr VInde. 191. The true 

name was Jai Sinha. See Ohach-ndma^ post.l ^ [717 a.d.] 
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mSns. Tkese princes liad already heard of his promises, character, 
and CTeed, so Jaishiya and other princes turned Musulmans, and 
took Arab names. ’Amrii, son of Muslim al Bahali was lieutenant 
of ’Umar on this frontier. He invaded several places in Hind and 
subdued them. 

In the days of Yazid, son of ’Abdu-1 Malik,^ the sons of Al Mu- 

hallib fled to Sind, and Hilal, son of AJiwaz al Tainimi was sent 
after tliem. He fell in witli tliem and killed Mudrak, son of 
Kukallab, at Kandabil. He also slew Mnfazzal, Abdn-l Malik, 
Ziyad, Marun, and Mn’awiya, sons of Muballab ; last of all lie 
killed Mii’awiya, son of Yazid. 

Junaid, son of ’Abdu-r Eahman al Marri was appointed to lie 
frontier of Sind, under the authority of ’Umar, son of Hubaiia 
al I'az&i, and was confirmed in the government by (the Ehalif) 
Hasham, son of ’Abdu-1 Malik.’® When Ehalid, son of Abdu-llah 
Al Kasri was sent to ’Irak (as governor) Hasham wrote to Junaid 
directing him to keep up a correspondence with Khahd. Junaid went 
to Dobal and from thence to the banks of the Mihran, but Jaishiya 
(son of Dahir) forbade him to cross, and sent to him, saying, “ I 
have become a Musulman, and an exoeUent man confirmed me in 
my states, but I have no faith in thee.” But (Junaid) gave him 
pledges and took pledges from him, together with the tnbute due 
from\is territories. They thus exchanged guarantees, but Jaishiya 
acted like an infidel and took up anns. But some say, on the 
contrary, that he did not begin the attack, but that Junaid dealt 
unjustly with him. Jaishiya assembled his troops, fitted out ships 
and prepared for war. Junaid proceeded against him in ships and 
they fought in the lake of Ash Sharld. Jaishiya’s ship was destroyed, 
and he himself was taken prisoner and slain. Sasa®* son of Dahir fled 
and proceeded towards ’Irak to complain of the the treachery of Junaid, 
hut the latter did not cease to conciliate him until they had shaken 
hands, and then he slew him. Junaid made war against Iviraj, the 
people of which had reheUed. Ho made use of battering-rams, and 
battered the walls of the town with them until they were breached, 
and then he stormed the place, slaying, plundering, and making 

1 [Yazid II. reigned 720 to 724 A.n.] 

2 [Began to reign 724 a.d.] 
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captives. He tlien sent Hs officers to Marmad Mandal, Dalinaj, 
and Barns [Broacli]. Jnnaid used to say, ^^It is better to die with, 
bravado than with resignation,” He sent a force against Uzain^ 
and he also sent Habid, son of Marra, with an -army against 
the country of Maliba.^ They made incursions against Uzain, and 
they attacked Baharimad^ and burnt its suburbs. Jnnaid conquered 
al Bailamaii and Jurz,J and he received at his abode, in addition to 
what his visitors presented to him, forty millions, and he himself 
carried off a similar sum. 

The successor of Jnnaid was Tamim, son of Zaid al ’Utbi. He 
was feeble and imbecile, and died near Debal in a water called the 

Buffalo-water.” This water was so called because buffjilos took 
refuge there from the bears which infested the banks of the Mihiun. 
Tamfm was one of the most generous of Arabs, he found in the 
treasury of Smd eighteen million Tatariya clhhams, which he soon 
spent. In the days of Tamim, the Musulmans 

retired from several parts of India and left some of their positions, 
nor have they up to the present time advanced so far as in days 
gone by. 

Hakim, son of ’Awana al Kalbi, succeeded Tamim. The people 
of India had returned to idolatry excepting those of Kassa, and the 
Musulmans had no place of security in which they could take refuge, 
so he built a town on the other side of the lake facing India, and 
called it Al Mahfiiza, “ the secure,” and this he made a place of refuge 
and security for them, and their chief town. He asked the elders of 
the tribe of Kalb, who were of Syrian descent, what name he should 
give the town. Some said Himashk [Damascus], others, Hims 
[Emessa], and others Tadmur [Palmyra]. Hakim said (to the 
latter), ^‘May God destroy^ you, 0 fool.” He gave it the name of 
Al Mahfuza, and dwelt there. 

’Amru, son of Muhammad son of Kasim was mth Hakim, and the 
latter adwsed with him, trusted him with many important matters, 
and sent him out of Al Mahfuza on a warlike expedition. He was 
victorious in his commission, and was made an amir. He founded 

^ [ITjjain.] 2 [Ma.lwa or Malabar.] ® [<A 4 J^.] 

^ [Gazerat. See Note A in Appendix.] 

® [There is a pun here on the root of the word Tadmdr.] 
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a city on this side of the lake, -wHoh he called Mansiira, in which 
city the governors now dwell. Hakim recovered from the hands of 
the enemy those places which they had subjugated, and gave satis¬ 
faction to the -people in his country. Khalid said, “ It is very sur¬ 
prising,—I gave the charge of the country to the most generous of 
Arabs, that is, to Tamim, and they were disgusted. I gave it to the 
most niggardly of men and they were satisfied.” Hakim was killed 

there. 

The governors who succeeded continued to kill the enemy, taking 
whatever they could acquire and subduing the people who rebelled. 
When the fortunate dynasty (that of the ’Abbasides) was estab¬ 
lished, Abh Muslim appointed ’Abdu-r Kahman, son of Abii Muslim 
Mughallisa-1 ’Abdf, to the frontier of Sind. ’Abdu-r Eahman went 
by way of Tuldiaristan, and proceeded against Manshr, son of 
Jamhur al Kalbf, who was in Sind. But he was met by Mansur 
and slain, and his forces were put to flight. When Muslim heard 
this he appointed Mhsa, son of Ka’bu-t Tamfml, and sent him to 
Sind. When he arrived, the river Mihran lay between him and 
Manshr, son of Jamhiir.' StiU he.came up with Manshr, put him 
and his forces to flight, and slew his brother Manzur. Mansur fled 
in wretched plight to the sands, where he died of thirst. Musa 
ruled in Sind, repaired the city of Mansura, and enlarged its 
iB.os(^n6. BEg was victorious in liis cojnipciig'us. 

The TTbnbf al Mansur sent to Sind Hasham, son of ’Amru al 
Taghlabi, and he reduced those places which still held out. He 
sent ’Amru, son of Jamal, in boats to Narand.= He also sent (a 
force) to the territories of Hind, subdued Kashmir, and took many 
prisoners and slaves. Multdn was reduced, and he overpowered a 
body of Arabs who were in Kandabil, and drove them out. He 
then went to Kandahar in boats, and conquered it. He destroyed 
the hudd there, and built in its place a mosque. There was abund- 
. ance in the country under his rule, and the people blessed him—he 
extended tlie frontier, and enforced liis decrees. 

’Umax, son of Hafs, son of ’Usman Hazarmard, was then appointed 

1 [Coins of this Manstlr and of other Sind rnlors have been found in the ruins of 
a city supposed to 1)6 Brahipandbdd.---“Xlioi]iias’ II*, 3.19.] 
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gOYernor of Sind, and after Mm Daud, son of Yazid, son of Hiitini. 
There was with him Ahu-1 Samma, who had been a slave of the 
tribe of Kanda, and who is now governor. . The ahairs of the 
frontier went on prosperously until Bashar, son of Daiid, was 
appointed under the Khalifat of Mamimd He rebelled, and set up 
in opposition. Ghassm, son of ’Abbad, who was a native of the 
neighbourhood of Kiifa, was sent against liini. Bashar proceeded 
to meet GhassM under a safe conduct, and they botli proceeded to 
the Muhammadan capital (Baghdad). Ghassan deputed Musa, son 
of Yahya, son of Klialid, son of Barmak, to tlio chaigc of the fi*on- 
tiei\ Musa killed Bala, king of Asli-sharki, altliougli the latter had 
given him five hundred tliousand dirhams to preserve bis life. Bala 
was faithful to Ghassan, and wrote to liim in the presence of his army, 
through the princes who were with liiin, but liis recpiest was rejected. 
Musa died in 221^ A.ii. (836 A.n.), leaving a high. re])Titation, and 
he appointed his son Amnin as liis successor. The Ivhalif Mbitasirn 
bi-llah wrote to him confirming him in tlio govei’iiineiit of tlic 
frontier. He marched to Kikiin against tlie Jais, whom he defeated 
and subjugated. He built a city tliere, which, he called .A] Baiza, 
««the white,”^ and he posted a military force tliere. Tlien lie pro¬ 
ceeded to Multan, and from thence to Kamlalnl, w]d{?h city stands 
upon a liill. Muhammad, son of Khalil, was rciigning tlmrc, but 
’Amran slew liim, conquered the town, and carried away its inliabi- 
tants to Kusdar. Then ho made war upon the Meds, and killed 
three thousand of them. There he constructed a hand, •wliicli, is 
called '' Sakru-1 Med,” Band of the Meds. Ho encamped on tlie rivei’ 
at Alrur.^ There he summoned the Jats, wlio came to his |)resence, 
when he sealed^ their hands, took from them the jkya, (ca.2»ita,i.ion 
tax), and ho ordered that every man of them slioidd bring a dog 
with him when he came to wait upon him,-~b,eiicc the pilce of a 
dog rose to fifty dirhams. He again attacked the Miids, haw'ng with 
him the chief men of the Jats. He dug a canal fro,m the s(‘;i lo flicir 
tank, so their water became salt; and ho sent out several nim*;uidino’ 
expeditions against them. 

^ [began to reign in 813 A.n.] 

2 [The text says 21, hut this is a manifest error.] s 1 jgj 
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Diss 6 nsio 2 is tliGH cirosG loGtwGGii tliG Nizaricins^ Ojiid "i uniciiiiiiiis, 
and ’Amran joinGd witli tliG latter. ’Umar, son of ’Abu-1 Aziz al 
Habbari, consequently went to Mm and Mlled Mm unawares. Tbe 
ancestor of tMs ’Umar bad come into Sind with HaMm, son of 
’Awana al Kalbi.’* 

Mansur, son of Hatim, related to me that Fazl, son of Maban, 
formerly a slave of tbe sons of Sama, got into Sindan and subdued 
it. He then sent an elephant to tbe Kbalif Mammi, and wrote to 
bim and. offered up prayers for Mm in tbe Jami’ masjid, wbicb be 
built there. When be died be was succeeded by Muhammad son of 
Uazl son of Maban. He proceeded with sixty vessels against tbe 
Meds of Hind. He killed a great number of them, captured 
Kallari^ (?) and then returned towards Sindan. But Ms brother, 
named Maban, bad made himself master of Sindan, and wrote to tbe 
Kbalif Mu’tasim bi-llab, and bad sent to bim as a present tbe 
largest and longest sdj,^ that bad been seen. But tbe Indians were 
under tbe control of bis brother whom they bked, so they slew 
Maban and criicifLed bim. Tbe Indians afterwards made themselves 
masters of Sindan, but they spared tbe mosque, and tbe Muhammadans 
used to meet in it on tbe Friday and pray for tbe Kbabf. 

Abu Bakr, who bad been a slave of tbe Karizis, related to me that 
tbe country called Al ’Usaifan between Kashmir and Multan and 
Kabul, was governed by a wise king. Tbe people of tMs country 
worshipped an idol for wbicb they bad built a temple. Tbe son of tbe 
king fell sick, and be desired tbe ministers of tbe temple to piay to 
tbe idol for tbe recovery of bis son. They retired for a short time, 
and then returned and said, We have prayed and our supplications 
have been accepted.” But no long time passed before tbe youth, 
died. Then tbe king attacked tbe temple, destroyed and broke in 
pieces tbe idol, and slew its ministers. He afterwards invited a 

1 [Tbe Nizbrians are tbe descendants of Nizbr, an ancestor of Mubammad, and tbe 
Tambnians are tbe tribes of Yaman (Yemen), See note in Eieinaud’s JfrugnientSj 
also bis Invasions des Sarrasins en France^ p. 72, et «(?{?'.] 

2 See a note upon tbe Amirs Mbsa and Amran, in Beinand’s Fragments^ p. 215.] 

3 [The text bas 

4 [&y, a green or black sasb rolled round tke head and hanging down behind. 
It is also tbe name of tbe teak tree.] 
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party of Muhammadan traders who made known to him the unity of 
G-od. Hereupon he believed in the unity and became a Musulman. 
This happened in the Khalifat of Mu’tasim bi-llah,—may God have 
mercy on him. 
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OHAOH-NA'MA,. 

OE 

TARrKH-I HIND WA SIND. 

Chach-nama is the name now universally given to the work 
which details the usurpation of the Brahman Ohach and the Arab 
conquest of Sind; but the history itself gives us no authority for 
this name, on the contrary it is spoken of in the preface and 
conclusion merely as Fath-nama, ‘‘a despatch announcing victory.” 
It is sometimes styled, as by Elphinstone, Tarikh-i Hind o Sind. 
It is quoted by Nuru~l Hakk in the Zubdatu-t Tawarikh, and by 
Nizamu-d din Ahmad in the Tabakat-i Akbari, as the Minhdju-l 
Mas41ik, which the latter tells us is more commonly known as 
the Ohach-nama. 

This work was translated from the Arabic by Muhammad. ’All 
bin Hamid bin Abti Bakr Kufi, in the time of Nasiru-d din 
Kabacha, who is styled, amongst many other titles, Amiru-1 
Mtiminm Abtid Fath Kabachau-s Salatin,'^ '‘the tents of whose 
glory were pitched with the ropes of his authority, and with the 
mallet of the strictness of his commands.” He is said, to adorn 
the throne lately occupied by the blessed martyr Abu4 Muzaffar 
Muhammad bin Sam Nasir Amiru-1 Miiminin. 

The translator informs us that, after having spent much of his 
life in the enjoyment of great comfort and happiness, he was re¬ 
duced to distress, and compelled by the vicissitudes of the time to 
leave his native land and take up his abode in tfch. He says that 

* 1 TMs is a new mode of using tlie term in combination, and ■would show that some 
meaning m'ust be ascribed to Kab§,eba. Tbe dictionaries translate it only as a “ small 
tunic.” [It is frequently written “ Kab§,ja,” but tbe N^-gari legends on the coins 
make it Kub4chab§.,” See Thomas’ Prinsep,^ I. 305. Wilson’s Ariam Antigua^ 
Plate XX., No. 19.] 
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in the 58th year of his age, and the 61Sth of the Hijri (1216 a.d.), 
he withdrew hia hand from all the concerns which had previously 
occupied his mind, and made a few delightful books his sole com¬ 
panions, He considered within himself that learned persons of 
every age' had, by tile assistance of their masters and patrons, 
compiled histories and books, and established a reputation for 
themselves by their literary attainments; that, for instance, the 
conquests of Khurasan, 'Irak, Persia, Riim, and Sham had been 
celebrated at large in poetry and prose by authors of past ages ; 
and that a victory had been achieved, and the country of 
Hindustan conquered, by Muhammad Kasim and other nobles 
of Arabia and Syria, and mosques and pulpits had been raised 
throughout tlie country, from the sea-shoro to the boundaries of 
Kashmir and Kanauj, and Rdi Dahir, son of Chach, the king of 
Alor, had been slain by the great noble, the best man of tlie 
State and Religion, Muhammad bin Kasim bin ’Akil Sakiff, 
may God's mercy be on him! and the Rafs territory with all 
its dependencies had been taken possession of by tliai compieror. 
The translator, therefore, wished to be acquainted with an ac¬ 
count of the country and its inhabitants, and also with the 
history of Dahir's defeat and death, in order that he niight be 
able to compile a book upon that interesting subject. 

In the endeavour to obtain this information, he left tlie sacred 
city of 1/ch, and went to Alor and Ehakar, the Iniams of which, 
places were the descendants of the Arab conquerors. On his 
.arrival there, he met with the Muulana KCizi, Isma'il bin ’’Ali 
bin Muhammad bin Mus4 bin Tai bin Ya’kub bin Tiii bin IVlusa 
bin Muhammad bin Shaiban bin 'Usman Sakifi, He was a 
mine of learning and the soul of wisdom, and there was no one 
equal to him in science, piety, and eloquence. On being consulted 
on the subject of the Arabian conquest, ho informed the i rims- 
lator that an account of it was written by one of his ancestors, in. 
a book composed in the Arabic language, which had desc(m(i(Ml 
from one generation to the other, till it reached his he,mis by- 
course of inheritance. But as it was dressed in the lamma<»’e of 

o o 
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Hijaz, it had obtained no currency among the people, to whom 
that language was foreign. 

When the translator read the book, he found it adorned with 
jewels of wisdom and pearls of precepts. It related various feats 
of chivalry and heroism on the part of the Arabs and Syrians. 
It treated of the capture of those forts which had never before 
been taken, and showed the morning of the night of infidelity 
and barbarism. It recounted what places in those days were 
honoured by the arrival of the Muhammadans, and having been 
conquered by them, were adorned by religious edifices, and 
exalted by being the residence of devotees and saints. Up to 
this day, the translator continues, the country is improving in 
Islam faith and knowledge, and at all periods since the conquest 
the throne of royalty has been occupied by one of the slaves of 
the house of Muhammad, who removed the rust of Paganism 
firom the feice of Islam. 

He proceeds to tell us that he dedicates his translation to the 
minister of Nasiru-d (Mn Kabacha, whom he designates among 
other titles, the Defender of the State and Beligion, the greatest 
of all Wazirs, the master of the sword and pen, Sadr-i Jahan 
Dastur-i Shhib-Kiran ’Ainu-1 Mulk Husain bin Abi Bakr bin 
Muhammad al Asha’ri. 

He states as his reason for the dedication, that not only might 
he advance his own interests by the minister’s favour and influence, 
but that the selection was peculiarly appropriate in consequence 
of the minister’s ancestors, Abu Miisa al Asha’ri, having ob¬ 
tained many victories in Khurasdn and Ajam. To him there¬ 
fore might be most fitly dedicated an account of the early con¬ 
quest of Sind. 

At the close of the work, he again says that as the work was 
written in the Hijazi (Arabic) language, and was not clothed in 
a Pehlvi garb, it was little known to the inhabitants of ’Ajam 
(foreign countries or Persia), and repeats the name of the person 
to whom it was dedicated, as ’Ainu-1 Mulk. 
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There can, therefore, he little doubt that this is the same 
minister to whom Muhammad Aufi has dedicated his Lubbu-1 
Lubab, respecting whose identity some doubt has been enter¬ 
tained, in consequence of the title ’Ainu-l Mulk not being com¬ 
monly ascribed to any minister of that period. The repetition 
of the name by the translator of the Ohach-nama leaves no doubt 
that Husain bin Abi Bakr bin Muhammad al Asha’ri is the 
person indicated. 

As this translation was made at so early a period of the 
Muhammadan dominion in India, it is greatly to be regretted 
that the translator did not attempt to identify the many un¬ 
known places of which mention is made in the course of the 
narrative. As he had himself visited I/ch, Alor,‘and Bhakar, 
and probably other places lower down the Indus, he might have 
cleared up the many doubts which our ignorance of the localities 
entails upon us. 

It is difficult to fix the precise period of the composition of the 
original Arabic. It is not said to have been composed by an 
ancestor of the person from whom the translator obtained it at 
Bhakar, but merely to have been written in the handwriting 
(Jcliat) of one of his ancestors. This may be applied either to 
composition or transcription, but the use of the term renders 
the precise meaning doubtful—most probably composition is 
referred to. In either case, we have a guarantee for the authen¬ 
ticity of the narrative, in the fact that the ancestor of Ismahl, 
the possessor of the manuscript, was himself a participator in the 
scenes and the advantages of the conquest; for we find it dis¬ 
tinctly mentioned, that the Kazi appointed by Muhammad 
Kasim, after the conquest of Alor, was Musa bin Ya'kub bin 
Tax bin Muhammad bin Shaiban bin ’Usman. "Now if we look 
at the name of the person from whom the translator obtained 
the Arabic original, we shall find it mentioned as Isma’il bin 
’Ah bin Muhammad bin Mtisd bin T4i bin Ya’kiib bin Tdi bin 
Miisd bin Muhammad bin Shaibdn bin ’Usman. In both in- 
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stances ’Usm&n is mentioned as Sakifi, .tliat is, of the same tribe 
as the conqueror himself.^ The genealogies do not tally m 
every respect, and it is evident that in the later one smne inter¬ 
mediate generations, as is frequently the case, are omitted; but 
still there is quite sufficient similarity to show descent from the 
same ancestor. The titles also of ancestor and descendant re¬ 
semble each other most closely. The first Kdzi appointed to A or 
is called Sadr al Imamia al Ajall al ’Alim Burhanu-1 Mil at 
wau-d din. The contemporary of the translation is called 
Maulana Kdzi al Imam al Ajall al ’Alim al B4ri’ Kamfilu-1 
Millat wau-d din. It is very strange that the translator takes 
no notice of this identity of pedigree, by which the value and 
authenticity of the work are so much increased; but it is pro¬ 
bable that it did not occur to him, or such a circumstance could 
scarcely have escaped mention. 

Notwithstanding that Blphinstone uses the expression “pro¬ 
fesses to be a translation,” which would imply a suspicion of the 
fact, there is no reason to doubt that the work is a trans ation o 
a genuine Arab history, written not very long after the conquest 
There appears in it very little modern interpolation,^ and it is 
probable that those passages which contain anachronisms wre 
the work of the original writer, and not of the translator. 'The 
placino- a sentence of the Kuran in Ladi’s mouth-the Bismillah 
at the beginning of the letters of Sindian princes, the praises 
of Islam ascribed to Hindfis, the use of the foreign names of 
Brahmandbad, which is explained to be a version of the native 
B&manwdh, are all evidently the work'of the original author. 

It is to be regretted that there is no hope of recovering the 
Arabic work; for although the very meagre accounts of this 
important conquest by Abu-1 Fida, Abti-1 Faraj, Ibn Kutaiba and 
Almakin lead us to expect little information from Arabic author¬ 
ities; yet it might possibly contain other interestmg matter 


1 me Saldf taibes (Tbakif) were of great importance. They bad ‘J® ^ 
quarters at Tayif, and were the guardians of the upper road to Temen.-Spr6n„et 

Zife of Muhammadf p. 7. 
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respecting the commnnication between Arabia and Sind, which 
the translator did not think worthy of special notice. 

An air of truth pervades the whole, and though it reads more 
like a romance than a history, yet this is occasioned more by 
the intrinsic interest of the subject, than by any fictions pro¬ 
ceeding from the imagination of the author. The two stories 
which appear the most fictitious, are the accusation of Jaisiya by 
the sister of Darohar, and the revenge of the two daughters of 
Dahir upon Muhammad Kasim. The former is evidently manu¬ 
factured on the model of Joseph and Potiphar'’s wife, a story 
familiar throughout the East; but the latter is novel, and not 
beyond the bounds of j)robability, when we consider the blind 
obedience which at that time was paid to the mandates of the 
P^ophet^s successor, of which, at a later period, we have so many 
instances in the history of the Assassins, all inspired by the 
same feeling, and executed in the same hope. 

The narrative is unambitious, and tropes and figures are rarely 
indulged in, except in describing the approach of niglit and 
morning; [but the construction is often involved, and tho lan¬ 
guage is occasionally ungrammatical. Besides these defects, the 
events recorded do not always appear to follow in their proper 
chronological sequence.] 

The antiquity of the original Arabic work is manifest, not 
only from the internal evidence of tlio naiTative, but from some 
omissions which are remarkable, such as tho name of Mansiira, 
which must have been mentioned had it been in existence at 
that time. Now Mansiira was built in tho beginning of the 
reign of the Khalif A1 Mansur, who succeeded in 136* a.h. 
(a.d. 753). It is evident that the work must have been written 
before that time. Then, again, we have nowhere any mention of 
Maswahi, Manjabari, Annan, or Al-Baiza, all important towns 
noticed by Biladuri and Ibn Haukal, and other early writers on 
Sind, and the work must therefore have been composed before 
their time. Again, it is plain that the mass of tlio people were 
Buddhists, which no author, especially a foreign one, would have 
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described them as being, had he lived after the extinction of that 
relimon in India. We read of Samanis, monks, and a royal 
■white elephant, -which are no longer heard of at the later invasion 
of Mahmud of Ghazni. Again, some portions of the history are 
derived from oral testimony received at second, third, or fourth 
hand, from those -who -were participators in the transactions 
recorded, just in the same -way as Tabari, -who -wrote in the third 
century of the Hijri, probably later than our author, traces all 
his traditions to eye or ear-witnesses. 

Elphinstone’s estimate of the work is that, “though loaded 
with tedious speeches, and letters ascribed to the principal actors, 
it contains a minute and consistent account of the transactions 
during Muhammad Kasim’s invasion, and some of the preceding 
Hindu reigns. It is full of names of places, and would throw 
much light on the geography of that period, if examined by any 
person capable of ascertaining the ancient Sanskrit names, so as 
to remove the corruptions of the original Arab writer and the 
translator, besides the innumerable errors of the copyist.” He 
states that he did not see this work until his narrative of Kdsim’s 
military transactions had been completed. 

The Chach-n^ma is the original from which Nizamu-d din 
Ahmad, Nuru-1 Hakk, Eirishta, Mir Ma’siim, and others, have 
drawn their account of the concjuest of Sind. They have, how¬ 
ever, left much interesting matter unnoticed, and even the later 
professed translations -by Lieutenant Postans, in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal (No. lxxiv., 18S8, and No. cxi., 
1841) give merely an abridged account of the transactions, which 
is moreover unfortunately disfigured by many misprints. 

The headings of the sections throughout the work have been 
translated, in order to show the connection of the whole; those only 
being omitted which are inappropriate or evidently misplaced: and 
nearly every passage has been translated which can be useful for 
the illustration of the geography, religion, and manners of the time. 
The Chach-nama is common in India. There is a copy in the 
E. I. Library, and the Bibliothb<iue Impdriale has two. 
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Extracts. 

[The MS. referred to as A. is Sir H. M. Elliot’s copy. 5. is that helonging to the 
East India Library, 'w^Mch has been refeiTed to in obscure passages and for 
doubtful names.] 

Commencement of the hooh npon the history of Bed JDdliir, son of 
Chach, son of Silctij, mid of his death at the hands of Muhammad 
Kasim SaJdfL 

Chroaiclers and historians have related that the city of Alor, 
the capital of Hind and Sind, was a large city adorned with 
all kinds of palaces and villas, gardens and groves, reservoirs 
and streams, parterres and flowers. It was situated on the banks 
of the Sihun, which they call Mihran. Tliis delightful city had 
a king, whose name was Siharas, son of Sahasi Eai Shahi.^ He 
possessed great wealth and treasures. His justice was diffused 
over the earth, and his generosity was renowned in the world. The 
boundaries of his dominions extended on the east to Kashmir, on 
the west to Makran, on the south to the shores of the ocean and to 
Debal, and on the north to the mountains of Kardan® and to 
Kaikanan.® He had established four maliks, or governors, in his 
territories. The first at Brahnianabad and the forts of Kiriin, 
Debal, Lohana, Lakha, and Samma, down to the sea (darya), were 
placed in his charge. The second at the town of Siwistan: under 
him were placed Budlipur,^ Jankan, and the skirts of the hills of 
Eujhan to the borders'of Makr^.® The third at the fort of Aska- 
landa and Pabiya,® which are called Talwara and Chachpur; under 
him were placed their dependencies to the frontier of Budhpur. 

^ [This is an error—Sahasi was son of Siharas—his father was called Diwhij, See 
post page 140.] * [Or “ Karwhn.”] 

etc., etc.] 

^ [This is the. reading of MS. A., but B. generally has Bddhiyatwo different 
forms of the same name.] 

® [This is a doubtful passage, 

MS. A. says b* j J 

® hi and in -S. This name is isritten P4ya and Bhya, B^biya 

and P^biya : the last seems the preferable form.] 
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The fourth at the great city of Multan and Sikka, and Brahmapur* 
and Karur, and Ashah& and Kumba, as far as the borders of 
Kashmir, were under his govemment. He (the king) himself 
dwelt at the capital, Alor, and kept under his own rule Kardan,” 
and Kaikman and Banarhds.^ He enjoined upon every one ^ of 
Ms princes the necessity of being prepared for war, by. keeping 
the implements of warfare, aims, and horses ready. He also 
ordered them to attend to the security of the country, the con¬ 
ciliation of the subjects, and the reparation of the buildings, so 
that they might keep their districts and dependencies safe. Through¬ 
out his dominions there was no disaffected person who could make 
any pretensions against the specification of his frontiers. Suddenly, 
by the decree of God, the army of the king of Nimroz marched from 
Bars to Makirin.‘ When Siharas heard this he went forth from, the 
fort of Alor,® haughty in mind and careless in heart, with the main 
part of his army to encounter him. They joined battle, and when 
many brave men and tried warriors, on both sides, had been slain, 
the Persian army, placing their whole trust in the Almighty, made an 
assault, and broke and put to flight the army of Eai Siharas. He 
himself stood firm, fighting for his name and honour, until he was 
Irilled The king of Kars then returned to Nimroz, and Eai Sahasi, 
sm of Siharas, sat upon the throne of his father. He estabhshed 
Ms authority in the country, and the four princes who had been 
appointed by Ms father submitted and assented to him, exhibitmg 
every mark of obedience, placing their wealth at his disposal, and 
supporting Mm with honesty and energy. The whole country was 
thus safely secured in the power of Eal Sahasi; and the people 
lived happily under his just and equitable rule. He had a chamber- 
lain named Earn, son of AM (?), a man of science and wisdom.? 
TMs man had fuE and general authority over aU parts of the 
dommions of Eal S^asI; no person could enter or leave the king’s 
service but through him. The duties of cMef secretary were en¬ 
trusted to him, and Eai Sahasi had faith in his eloquent pen, and 
never doubted Ms rectitude. 

1 [So in MS. .Bj but Budbpiar in ^.] ^ Karwdu.] 

3 [Or Barbas.] ^ [Tbe Text adds ^jj\j M Arab fasMou?] 

5 [MS. B.^ays “Rawar.’^] 

s [Some words including tbe name are omitted in MS. A.j 
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Cliachi son of Sildif goes to the Chamberlain Ram, 

The office of Chamberlain is conferred on Chach, son of Sildij, 

The Rani falls in love loith Chach, and Chach refuses compliance. 

Bdhasz Rat dies and goes to hell. 

Chach ascends the throne of Malik Sdhasi RdL 

Chach fights loith Mahrat (Chief of Jaipiir^) and kills him by 
stratagem. 

Chach marries Rani Suhhan Deo. 

Chach sends for his brother Chandar and establishes him in Alor. 

Chach issues orders appointing Chandar M^deputy. 

Chach asks Budhzman, the minister, 'questions concerning the 
government. 
o 

BucUiiman, tlie minister; bowed Ms head to the ground, and said, 

May Eai Chach live for ever, and may it he known to him, that 
this government was under the dominion of a sole king, and his 
cMefs were always obedient to him. When the coimtry was ruled 
by Siharas, son of Dfwaij, and when he was conquered by the army of 
Ears, Sahasi succeeded to the empire. He similarly appointed all the 
four rulers to their territories, expecting them to exert themselves 
in the collection of the revenue and the protection of the country, 
c- 0 

Chach proceeds to visit and mark the boundaries of Alor. 

When Chach heard these words from Budhiman, the minister, 
they made an impression upon him. He was very happy. He praised 
the minister very much, and took it as a good omen. He sent far- 
mans to the authorities in all parts of the kingdom and called (for 
aid from) the governors of the different divisions. He then prepared 
an army declaring that he would go to the boundary of Hindustan 
wMch adjoined the (kingdom of the) Turk. The astrologers fixed an 
auspicious time, at wMch he departed, and after he had gone many 
marches he reached the fort of Pabiya, on the southern bank of 
the Bias. The CMef of the place gave battle, but after gTeat fighting 

^ [Both MSS. here agree in reading JituTy hut the explanation in page 169 shows 
that the name must be Jaipur. Mir Ma’silm couples it with Jodhpur and writes the 
name ‘‘ Chiturp or ^^Japiir/* The Tuhfatu-1 Kiram has ‘‘ ChHur.^'l 
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and bloodslied, the king of Pahiya fled and entered the fort. Eai 
Ohach was victorious, and encamped in the field of battle for a time. 
"When the store of provisions was exhausted, and grass, and wood, 
and fuel, were all consumed, the enemy being in distress left the 
fort at the time when the world had covered itself with the blanket 
of darkness, and the king of the stars concealed himself in the 
gloom of night. He fled towards the fort of Askalanda and en- 
Lmped in the vicinity of that city. This fort was stronger than the 
first, and when he reached the fields of this city he sent his spies to 
obtain information, and when they came back they reported that 
Chach had entered the fort of Pahiya, and was staymg there. 

Chach proceeds to the fort of Askalanda} 

When Chach was informed that the enemy had gone to Askalanda, 
he placed one of his oflicers in charge of the fort (of Pabiya) and 
proceeded to that city. He pitched his tents in its vicinity. There 
was a gi-eat and brave man in the fort of Askalanda, who was in 
the interest of Chach, and had influence over the people in the fort. 
All the chief inhabitants always took his advice and never acted 
contrary to his opinion. Chach sent a man to him and promised to 
make him governor of that fort. He also ordered a farman to be 
prepared, granting him the governorship of the fort, on the condition 
that he would kfil Chatera,^ the chief (malik) of Pabiya, or take him 
prisoner. Pabiya was also to be made over to him. He agreed to 
these terms and conditions. He sent his son to Chach, and by occa¬ 
sionally visiting Chatera, gained his confidence, so that he was 
never prevented from going into his Court either by day or by night. 
When he found an opportunity, he suddenly killed Chatera and 
sent his head to Chach. Eai Chach showed him great favour and 
honour, granted him a reward in token of his pleasure, and made 
him tho°independent chief of that fort. The great and noble men 
of the city attended on him, and made him presents. He treated 
th em aE with honour and respect, and kept them faithful to their 

1 [MS. A-writes the name “Asal-Kanda.”] _ 

2 [This name is written thus, and also as “ Chatar,” in MS. A. MS. B. makes it 
“Jatrh.”] 
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aUegiance. CliaclL gave Mm some proMbitions and admonitions, so 
tliat he continued faithful in obedience and never disobeyed his orders. 

Chach marches toicards SikJca and Multan, 

Having completed the expedition to Askalanda, Chach proceeded 
towards Sikka and Multan. In Multan there was a chief (malik) 
whose name was Bajhra. He was a relation of Sahasi. When he 
received the news of the arrival of Chach, he came to the banks of 
the Eavi. He had large dominions and possessed great abilities. 
Suhewal, his nephew, governed the fort of Sikka opposite Multan, 
towards the east, and along with Ajin, the cousin of Bajhra came with 
a lai'ge force to meet him^ (Chach), and he^ (Chach) encamped at a 
ford on the Bias^ for three months. When the water decreased, they 
selected a place at a village a little above the encampment, where the 
water did not prevent a passage, and he (Chach) crossed over. He 
came to Sikka, and fought a battle with Suhewal. He besieged the 
fort for some days, and the enemy was much pressed. Some men 
were slain on Chach’s side, and on the side of the infidels many 
were despatched to hell. Suhewal then fled, and went to the fort 
of Multan. They entered the fort, and stood on the banks of the 
Eavi® prepared with all the implements of war. Chach then took 
possession of the fort of Sikka, and killed five thousand soldiers, 
and made the inhabitants slaves and prisoners of war. Chach 
placed Amir ’Aliu-d Daula in the fort of Sikka, and Mmself passed 
■'over to Multan. Both armies confronted each other. Malik Bajhra, 
with a formidable army, fighting elephants, and men of war, came 
out and opposed Chach. Sharp encounters ensued, writh great 
slaughter on both sides. Bajhra took refuge in the fort, and wrote 
letters to the ruler of ■ Kashmir stating that Chach, son of Silaij, a 
Brahman, had become chief of Alor, the capital. He had come with 

1 [Tbe text is amhiguoas; and the appropriation of the personal pronoun is a 
matter of inference.] 

® ^‘Bids’" may possibly here he the name of the ford, 

hut the old bed of the Bias is still traceable between Multan and the Gh^r^ to where 
it joined the Chinch thirty miles S.'W'. of Multdn.] 

3 [*‘The ES-vi formerly surrounded the fortress of Multan, and its bed is still 
traceable. In seasons of heavy rain the waters flow to Multan. This agrees with 
the statement that Alexander circumnavigated the fortress.’^—Cunningham.] 
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a numerous armyy and liad conquered all tlie strongholds, great and 
small, and fortified them. That he (Bajhra) was not able to cope 
with him, and no chief was victorious over Mm in battle. He had 
reached Multan, and it was expedient that the CMef of Kashmir 
should assist him (Bajhra) and send reinforcementSo 

The unsuccessful return of the messenger from Kashmir. 

Before the messenger reached Kashmir, the Kai of that place had 
died, and his son, who was only a hoy, had succeeded him. The 
ministers, counsellors, attendants, and guards, as well as the nohles 
and chief men of the state, consulted with each other and answered 
the letter in a proper manner. They stated that the Eai of Kashmir 
had departed to the next world, and his son was a mere boy of 
tender age. The different divisions of the army had raised their 
heads in rebellion and revolt. It was necessary that the affairs of 
these parts should be set straight, and therefore it was not at this 
time in their power to provide the means of assistance, and that 
Bajhra must rely upon his own resources. When the messengers 
came back and communicated this, Bajhra, despairing of assistance 
from the king of Kashmir, sued Eai Chach for peace, and made 
promises and assurances. He said he would leave the fort if assured 
of Ms safety, in writing, and that nobody should molest him until 
he reached a place of security with all his followers and dependants. 
Chach agreed to these terms, and promised him protection. He 
came out of the fort, and, with Ms people, went towards the moun¬ 
tains of Kashmir. Chach entered the fort, and the province was 
brought under his dominion. 

Chach leaves his deputy in the fort of Multan and proceeds onward. 

When he took the fort of Multm he appointed there a thakur as 
Ms deputy. He went into the temple, prostrated himself before the 
idols, and offered sacrifices. He then prepared to march forward. 
The rulers of Brahmapur, Karur and Ashahar, acknowledged sub¬ 
mission to him. From these places he proceeded to the boundaries 
of Kumba^ and Kashmir. No king offered any resistance. 

1 [In page 139, both MSS. write this name Kumha. In this place, MS. A. has 
MdUr or Mdhsir^ and a few lines farther on, Kina or Kanina. MS. £. has Kisa 
here, and Kumba afterwards.] 
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‘‘ Wlien the Almighty makes a man great he renders all his 
enterprises easy and gives him all his desires/’ 

Every place to which he went fell into his possession. At last he 
reached the fort of Shakalha., an elevated place which is caUcd 
Knmha^ on the borders of Kashmir, and stopped there for one 
month. He punished some of the chiefs of the surrounding places, 
and collected an army under his command. Then he made firm 
treaties with the chiefs and rulers of that part of the country, and 
securely established his dominion. He sent tor two trees, one of 
which was a mdisir, that is white poplar, and the other a deodar, 
that is a fir.^ He planted them both on the the boundary of 
Kashmir, upon the banks of a stream, which is called the five 
waters,3 and near the Kashmir hills, from which numerous foun¬ 
tains fiow. He stayed there till the branches of each of the trees 
ran into those of the other. Then he marked them, and said it was 
the boundary mark between him and the Itai of Kashmir, and 
beyond it he would not go. 

Return of Chach after fixing Ms houndarg with Kashmir, 

The narrator of this conquest has thus said, that wlien the 
boundary towards Kashmir was defined, Chach returned to the 
capital city Alor. He stopped there a year to take rest from the 
fatigues of the journey ; and his chiefs got ready the provisions 
and materials of war. He then said, “ 0 minister ! I have no fear 
from the east, now I must take care of the west and the south.” 
The minister replied, Indeed, it is most praiseworthy for kings to 
be acquainted with the affairs of their countries. It is also to bo 
apprehended that from your absence in the upper provinces ihe 
nobles and the governors of the different parts may have presumed 


2 This implies considerable altitude. 

3 The word in the original is Arabic the Persian P;mju.b. 

The upper course of the Jailam, just after it debouches into the plains, s(!ems to be 
alluded to hero. A curious coincidence of expression is used by a late trav(!llor 
with reference to the same locality. “We passed live branches of tliis beautiful 
river Jelaui wliicb at this place forms a little Panjab of its own.’" Serjeant-Major 


Brixham’s Maid to the Khyher, p. 43. 
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that since Eai Sahasi there is nobody to demand from them the revenue 
of the country. Truly mismanagement and disorder have taken place.” 
On this, Chach, in an auspicious hour, marched towards the forts 
of Budapur^ and Siwistan. There was a chief in Siwistan, called 
Matta, and Chach crossed the Mihraii at a village called Dihayat, 
which formed the boundary between Samma and jAlor. From this 
jdace he proceeded to Budhiya, the chief of which was the son of 
Kotal bin Bhandargu Bhagu. His capital was NanarajV and the 
inhabitants of the place called it Sawis. Chach attacked and took 
the fort of Sawis. Kaba, son of Kaka, came forth to ask quarter for 
the prince and his followers. They laid upon themselves a tribute 
to pay him, and made their submission. 

The army marches to Skvistdn, 

From that place he went to Siwistan, and when he approached it, 
Matta, its chief, came forth with great alarm and a large retinue to 
meet him,. A battle was fought, Chach was victorious, and Matta, with 
his army, fled and took refuge in the fort. Chach besieged it, and 
after a week the garrison was obliged to sue for peace. The terms 
being agreed to, they came out the fort, and surrendered the keys to 
the officers of Chach, who gave them protection and showed them 
much kindness. He gave the chiefship of the place to Matta, and 
also placed one of his confidential officers there. He stopped there 
for a few days, dming which time the affairs of the territory and the 
city were put in order. 

Chach sends a messenger to Ahham Lohdnay chief of BrahmandhdcL 

When the invasion of Siwistan was over, Chaeh sent a letter to 
Akham Lohana, the governor of Brahmanabad, who was Chief also 
of Lakha, Samma and Sihta, and called upon him to acknow¬ 
ledge submission. When he was a few days’ journey from Makran, 
the footmen whom he had placed on the roads, caught a person with 
letters from Akham, which he had written to Matta, the governor 
of Siwistan, to the following effect. I have always behaved 
towards you with great cordiality and friendship, and have never 

. 1 [Biadliiya in MS. \B. No doubt the Budhpur or Biidhiya of p. 160, where it 
is also connected with SiwistSm.] 

2 [» F-akuraj ” in MS. 
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skown you opposition or quarrelled witk you. Tke letter wkicli 
you sent by way of frieiidskip was received, and I was muck exalted 
by it. Our friendskip skaD remain confirmed for ever, and no 
animosity shall arise. I will comply witk all your orders. You 
are a king, and tke son of a king. Unity exists between you and me. 
Circumstances like this have occurred to many persons, and have 
obliged them to seek protection. You are at liberty to reside at any 
place you like within tke territory of Brakmanabad, that is to say, 
up to tke sea of Debal. If you have resolved to go in any other 
direction, there is nobody to prevent or molest you. Wherever you 
like to go I will assist you. I possess** suck power and influence 
that I can render you aid.” Matta found it expedient to repair to 
tke countiy of Hind, to Malik Eamal, who was also called Bkatti. 

Chaoh sends a letter to AkJiam Lolidna, 

Rai Ckacli sent a letter to Akkam Lokana, saying, “^^You from 
your power, and pomp, and family descent, consider yoiprself tke 
ruler of tke time. Although this kingdom and sovereignty, wealth, 
riches, dignity, and power have not descended to me by inheritance, 
yet these distinguished favours and this exalted position have been 
given to me by God. It was not by my army that I gained 
them ; but God, tke single, tke incomparable, the creator of the 
world, in favour to Silaij, has given me this dominion, and this 
most glorious position. In all circumstances I obtain assistance 
from him, and I have no hope of aid from any other. He enables 
me to accomplish all my undertakings, and assists me in all my acts. 
He has given me victory in all battles, and over all my enemies. 
He has bestowed on me tke blessings of both worlds. Although 
you think you have possessed yourself of aU this power and circum¬ 
stance by your courage and audacity, promptitude, and glory, you 
shall siirely lose it, and to take your life is lawful,” 

CJiach arrkes at Brahmandhdd, and ficjMs with AhJiam Lohdna, 
Ckack then marched against Akkam Lokana, wLo had gone from 
Brakmanabad into tke interior of tke countiy. When he received 
tke intelligence of tke arrival of Ckack, he came to tke capital, and 
made preparation for war. When Rai Ckack arrived at the city of 
Brakmanabad, Akkam stood ready to oppose him. After a great 
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slaughter of warriors on both sides, the army of Akham took to 
flight, and he entered his fort. Chach laid siege to it, and the siege 
lasted for the period of one year. 

In those days the king of Hindustan, that is, Kanauj, was Satban/ 
son of Easal, and Akham sent letters to him asking for assistance. 
But Al?:ham died before the answer was returned, and his son suc- 
succeeded him. Akham had a friend, an infidel Samani, named 
Buddh-raku,^ i.e, Protected by the idol.” He had a temple which 
was called Budh Nau-vihar,^ and the idol Dilha (?)^ He was 
a devotee thereof, and famous for his piety, and all the people of the 
surrounding places were obedient to him. Akham was his disciple, 
and he regarded the Samani as his pole-star. "When Akham had 
taken refuge in the fort, the Samani assisted him; he did not fight, 
but he read his books in his chamber of worship. When Akham 
died, and his son ® succeeded him in the government, the Samani was 
disaffected and troubled, for he did not think it right that the king¬ 
doms and the property and estates should depart from his hands. 
In his perplexity he looked about, and he arrived at the conclu¬ 
sion that the country must fall to Chach, whether he would be 
friendly to him or not. Then the (late king’s) son being sore 
pressed, his army and his forces gave up fighting, and the fort 
was surrendered to Chach, who firmly established liis power in it. 
When Chach heard of the Samani, and knew that he had made 
a compact with Akham and his son, and that the war had lasted for 
one year through his enchantments and magical power, he swore 
that if he ever captured the fort, he would seize him and flay 
him, and order drums to be covered with his skin, and have 
his body torn to pieces. This oath was reported to the Samani, 
who laughed and said, Chach will not have the power to kill me.” 
When after a time, the people of the fort, after much fighting 

2 [“ Buddlitigili’* in MS. A.: raku or raJchu means “protected,’’ from the 
Sanskrit 7'aksMta. Giii probably represents the Sanskrit -wMcb also signifies 
“protected.”] 

3 [See note in the next page.] 

^ I* bib.) 

® [MS. -4, leaves out the word “son,” and so makes the passage unintelligible.] 
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and great slaiigliter, gave up the contest, and solicited protect ion, 
by the intervention of nobles and chiefs, a treaty was made be¬ 
tween both parties, and the fort was surrendered. Chach entei’cd 
it, and told them that if they liked they might go away ; there was 
no one to interfere with them, and if they •wished to remain they 
might. The son and the dependants of Aldiam seeing him kindly 
disposed towards them, chose to remain. Cliach stayed for a tirme 
in that city, and made himself acquainted with their dis])Ositiou. 

Chach takes the wife of Aklumi to himsef, and gives the daughter 
of his nepheiv to Aklumds son Sarhand. 

Chach sent a man to the mother of Sarband .and requesind hc‘r 
hand. The son brought her. Chach gave Dharsiya, ilie daiigiiter oi* 
his nephew to the son, and decked him in ap}ja,rel of many (a)loin*s. 
He stopped there for a year, and aiipointed officers on his pa,rt i.o 
collect the revenues. Ho subjugated the other sinroundingMdiicvfe 
At last, ho enquired where the enchanter Samani was, lha;t, lei might; 
see him. Ho was told that he wms a great devobn;, mol that lic^ 
would bo found with the devotees, and that he wiis (aiui of nic |philo¬ 
sophers of Hind. Ho was the keeper of the i.empli* of Kan-vihdrd 
and amongst the other devotees he wns the greatest, and ha*! iveda^d 
to pperfcction. Ho was so skilled in magic and encha/ntincids, thaJ. 
he had made a ^voiid obedient and sul)missiv(3 to him. IIliad fpro- 
vided himself -with all the requisites by means ol' his {alismans. 
and for some time he had become friendly to Sarband iMu-aaisii bo 
had been friendly with his father. Through his powpu* and proloo- 
tion the army of Erahmanabad had protracted tlic for so long¬ 
time. 

Chach visits the Samani^ and enquires almit his rirru/nsfanres. 

Chaeh ordered his body guards and soldiers to mount iheir licjrses, 
and went towards the temples of Budli and Kan-viiiar" with the 

^ h both copies.] 

i ^ *^*1 This SGCnis to ho cullotl iiidista'iiuiiialdy 

Niih’tir, and. Kaiiuhar, and Kiiidhar. The copidativo conjunction in ilio text is 
incoinpreliensihlo. It occurs again a little hclow. [These nanies may he, a.s Sir il. 
Elliot eonceivt'd, mere varieties in spelling of the same imnie,--or tlu'y may }>o two 
dificrciit names of tlio same estahlishmont or collection of buildings. TJicrt; can b(p 
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intention of killing the Samani, He called Ms armed men and 
instructed them that when during the interview he should stand up 
and look towards them, they should draw their swords and sever 
the Samani’s head from his body. When he reached the temple, 
he saw the Samani sitting on a chair, engaged in worsMp, and 
having some clay in his hand^ with which he was making idols, 
he had something like a stamp with which the figure of the buddli 
was made on the clay, and when it was finished he placed it on one 
side.^ Chach stood by him, but received no attention from him. 
After a short time, when he had finished his idols, he raised his head 
and said, “Is the son of the monk Silaij come?” Chach replied, 
‘‘ Yes, 0 devotee.” The Samani said, “ For what purpose have you 
come?” Chach answered that he wished to see him, and therefore 
he had come. The devotee bid him to sit down. Chach sat. The 
devotee spread a fine cloth, and made him sit on it. He asked, “ 0 
Chach! what do you want?” Chach replied, “I wish you would 
become my friend and return to Brahmanabad, that I might turn 
your thoughts to secular pursuits, and entrust you with great offices. 
You may live with Sarbaiid, and give him advice and assistance.” 
The devotee said, “ I have nothing to do with your country, and 
have no wish to engage in public business. I do not like 
worldly concerns.” Chach asked him, “ Why did you side with 
the people of the fort of Brahmanabad ? He replied, “ When 
Akham Lohana died, and his son was grieved, I admonished him to 
cease lamenting for the departure of his father, and prayed the 
Almighty God to caitse peace and friendship between the contending 
parties. It is better for me to serve Budh, and seek salvation in 
the next world, than all the offices and greatness of this. But as 
thou art the king of this country, at thy supreme command I will 
go with my family to the neighbourhood of the fort, although I fear 

no doubt that the last word of tbe compoxmd represents mhdr. JSfau^ or in Sanskrit 
Nava, signifies,“ New,and Kan may be tbe Hindi Kdnh, from, tbe Sanskrit Krishna, 
a word wbicb is ’found in tbe names Kfinhpur and Xbnliari. These names would 
therefore signify “ New monastery,” and “ Black monastery.”] 

^ [About a page of matter is here omitted from J?.] 

2 [This process of stamping tbe clay figures of Buddha is still practised. General 
Cunningham possesses several old Indian as well as recent Indian and Burmese 
specimens.] 
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tliat the people of the fort will do despite to the cultivation of Budh. 
You are to-day a fortunate and a great man.” Chach said, The 
worship of Budh is most righteous, and ever to hold it in honour is 
most proper. But if you are in want of anything, tell me, for I 
shall consider it a privilege and a duty to provide for it.” Tlio 
devotee answered, I do not want axiything of this world from you. 
May God incline you to the affairs of the next.” Cliacli said, 
'' I also wish that my salvation may ho the result. Direct me so 
that I may see where assistance is required, and I will help you.” 
He exclaimed, ''As you seem to bo desirous of performing cliaritabhi 
and virtuous deeds, there is an old temple (called) Budh and 
Nau-viliar (at) Sawandasi^ which has suffered much injury trum 
the hand of time—it requires repair. You sliould spend some 
money in renewing its foundation, and I shall ho tlius benefited ])j 
you.” Ghach said, “ By all means ; I tliank you, farewell.” 

Chach ret/mris to Brahrnandbiid, 

Chach rode back from that place, dlie minister asked liiin, " 0 
king, I have seen a wonder.” “What is it?” said OJiaeli. He 
remarked, “When you started you had resolved that I sliould order 
the soldiers to kill the devotee ; but when you went before him you 
showed every wish to please him, and accepted all his prayers.” 
Chach said, “ Very true ; I saw something which was no magic or 
charm, for when I looked at him, something came before my vision, 
and as I sat before him, I beheld a dreadiul and horrible phantom 
standing at his head. Its eyes blazed like fire, and we;n^ full of 
anger, and its lips were long and thick, and its teeth resembled 
pikes. He had a spear in his hand, which, shone like diamonds, axid 
it appeared as if he was going to strike some one with it. Wlien 1 
saw him I was much afraid, and could not utter a word to him 
which you might hear. I wished to save my own life, so I ob¬ 
served him carefully and departed.” 

Ohcieh days at Bmhnandhdd, and determines the amount of the 

revemie, 

Chach stopped in the fort of Brahraanabad till all ministerial 

1 [A. says j 

J?. says 
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affairs were settled, taxes were fixed, and tiro subjects re-assured. 
He Iiumiliated the Jats and tlie Lobanas, and punished their chiefs. 
He took a hostage from these chiefs, and kept him in the fort of 
Brahmanabad. He obliged them to agi-ee to the following terms ; 
That they should never wear any swords but sham ones : That they 
should never wear under-garments of shawl, velvet, or silk, but they 
might wear their outer-garments of silk, provided they were of a red 
or black colour: That they should put no saddles on their horses, 
and should keep their heads and feet uncovered: That when they 
went out they should take their dogs with them: That they should 
carry firewood for the kitchen of the chief of Brahmanabad. They 
were to furnish guides and spies, and were to be faithful when em¬ 
ployed in such offices. They were to live in amity with Sarband, 
son of Akham, and if any enemy came to invade the territory, or fight 
with Sarband, they were to consider it incumbent on them to assist 
him, and steadily adhere to his cause. He thus finished his labours, 
and established his rule. If any person showed rebelhon or hostility, 
he took a hostage and exacted penalties until he .should amend his 
condnet. 

Chaeh marches to Kirmdn and defines the houndary of Ilalcrdn, 
When Chacli had settled these matters, he made up his mind to 
determine the boundary of Kirman, which was adjacent to the pos¬ 
sessions of the chiefs of Hind. At this time two years had elapsed 
since the Hijra of the Prophet of G-od,—may peace he to him. 
After the death of Kisra bin Hurmaz bin Pars, and the disruption 
of his dominions, the management of the affairs of the kingdom 
devolved upon a woman. When Chach was informed of this, ho 
determined to go to Kirman with a considerable force. At an 
auspicious time, which was fixed hy the astrologers, he marched 
towards Armabel, and when he arrived there the chief of the place 
came to receive him. He was a Buddhist priest, and had descended 
from the representatives of Eai Siharas, king of Hind, whom the Bai 
had raised up with great kindness and favour. Prom change of 
time he had become refractory, and had revolted from his allegiance. 
He came forth to meet Chach, when a treaty was made, and cor¬ 
diality- and friendship was established between them. Chach pro¬ 
ceeded from thence to Makran. Every chief that was met offered 
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Ms submission. Wbeii he had crossed the province of Makran and 
the hillsj he entered another district. There was an old fort here 
called Kanarpiir.^ He ordered it to be rebuilt; and according to 
the Hindu custom a naubat of five musical instruments, was 
ordered to be played every evening and morning in the fort. 
He collected all the people of the surrounding villages, and completed 
the building. He marched from this place towards Kirman; and 
halted on the banks of a river which runs between that country and 
]\Iakran. There he fixed the eastern boundary, that is, the boundary 
betAveen Makran and Kirman, and planted numerous date trees 
there upon the banks of the stream, and ho set up a mark, saying, 
this Avas the boundary of Hind in the time of Chach bin Sflaij bin 
Basabas.’’^ Now that boundary has come into our possession. 


Chach proceeds to Armdhel^ and fixes the revenue. 

From that place he returned to Armabel, and having passed 
through the country of Turan, he came out in the desert. No body 
arose to fight Avith him. Ho arrived in the country of Kanclhabel, 
that is, Kandahr;^ and having traversed that desert also, he ad- 
Annced to the fort. The people took refuge in it. When ho arrived 
at the banks of the Smi,^ he pitched his tents there. The people of 
the place being much pressed agreed to pay him an annual tribute 
of one himdred thousand -dirams, and one hundred hill horses. A 
treaty Avas made, and Chach returned to his capital Alor, and re¬ 
mained there till he died and went to hell. He reigned forty years. 


Chandar son of SildiJ succeeds to the Government of Alor. 
After the death of Chach, his brother Chandar,® son of Silaij, sat 
upon the the throne of Alor. He patronized the religion of the 


Kannazbtir; see Kote A. in Appendix.] 

' Sab&s- in ^.] 3 [ JJU ,1 B. , LjU ,1 A.I 

[This explanation is not in MS. jg.] J 




s B. 


»A.] 


8 [Mir Ma’siSm takes no notice of Chandar, but the Tuhfatu-1 Kir&n says that he 

succeeded as Kdim^maMm and occupied the throne eight years. Accordin<^ to the 
former, Chach left two sons, Dahir and Dhar-sen, and a daughter Bki Ehni. The 
lulifatu-l Khfm agrees in writing the name “ Dhar-sen/’ but both MSS. of the 
thach-nama hare “ Dharsiya.”] 
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nasiks (Buddliists) and monks and promulgated tlicir doctrines. He 
Ibrouglit many people togetker -with, the sword, and made tkem 
return to liis religion. He received several letters from tlie CMefs 
of Hind. 

Journey of Matt a ^ Chief of Siwktdn. 

When Matta, chief of Siwistan, went to the king of Kanauj, the 
country of Hindustan was in a flourishing condition. Kanauj was 
under the rule of Siharas, son of Easal.^ Matta went to him and 
represented thus: ''Chach, son of Silaij, is dead, and his brother 
Chandar, a monk (rdliih), has succeeded him. He is a devotee 
fdsih), and his whole day is occupied in the study of his faith 
with other religious persons in the temple. It is easy to wrest 
the kingdom from him. If you take his territories and place them 
under my charge, I will pay a tribute, and send it to your treasury.” 

The ansiver of SiJiarcis. 

Siharas said to Matta, ^^Chachwas a great king, and had an exten¬ 
sive territory under his sway. As he is dead, I will bring his 
possessions under my own rule, if I take them. They wall form a 
great addition to my kingdom, and I will appoint you over one of 
their divisions.” Siharas then sent his brother Barhas, son of Kasais. 
The son of the daughter of the great Chach, who ruled over Kash¬ 
mir and Eamal, also agreed to join him, and they proceeded with 
' their armies till they reached the banks of the Tlasi,^ where they 
encamped. The agents and offices of Chandar, who were still in the 
fort of Deo, fled. The invaders took the place, and advanced on 
their journey till they arrived at Band Kahiiya, where they halted 
for one month, and performed the worship of Budh. They sent a 
messenger with a letter to Chandar to induce him to come, make his 
submission, and sue for protection. 

^ [There are no names corresponding with, these in the Genealogical tables of the 
Kananj dynasty (Thomas’ Prinsep II. 2o8.) General Cunningham is of opinion 
“ that Siharas is probably the same as the Bhim Sen mentioned by the Chinese as 
n^mo-si-m, King of Central India, in a.d. 692, and that the two names Siharas and 
Bhim Sen might easily be confounded when written in Persian letters.” This, how¬ 
ever, is very hypothetical. It is not unlikely that the prince of some other and nearer 
place than the great Kanauj is really intended, especially as his army is represented 
as joining those of Kashmir and BamaL] 

2 [“Hasbi” in i?.] 
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Chandar refuses^ strengthens himself in the fort, and prepares to 
fight 

Siharas sends an embassy to Dcthir, son of Cliach, 

Chandar sits on the throne of Chach. 

Gliandar succeeded to the government, and his subjects enjoyed 
comfort, and the country was governed firmly during liis reign, 
which lasted for seven years. He died in the eighth year, and Dahir 
sat on the throne of xAlor. Raj, son of Chandar, established himself 
at Brahmanabad, but did not maintain his government for more than 
one year. After that, Dharsiya, son of Chach, took possession of 
Brahmanabad and his sister Bai^ was fiiendly and obedient to 
him. Dharsiya asked the daughter of Akham in marriage. He 
remained at BrahmanabM five years, and issued his orders to the 
neighbouiing chiefs, wlio acknowledged his authority. Dharsiya 
Resided for some time at the fort of Rawar,^ of which Chach had 
laid the foundation, but did not live to see completed. When 
Dharsiya had finished the works, and collected inhabitants for the 
the town from the places in the neighbourhood, and when it was 
well populated, he called it Eawar, and returned to Brahmanabad, 
and firmly established Iiimself in the Government. 

Bdz (Main) is sent to Alor for the purpose of being given in 
marriage to the Idng of Bdtia. 

When Dharsiya was reflecting one day that his sister had arrived 
at a marriageable age, messengers arrived from Suban,^ king of 
Batia, in the country of Ramal, to demand her in marriage. Dharsiya 
although he^ was the elder brother, gave her a princely dowry, and 
sent her with seven hundred horse and five hundred foot to Dahir, 
recommending him by letter to marrj^ her to the king of Bhatia,® 
who had stipulated that he should receive a fort as her marriage 
portion. The messengers v^ent to Alor, and remained there one 
month. (^Bere follows ctn account of Bciliir marrying Ms sister because 
it teas prognosticated that her husband looidd he Idng of Hind and 
Sind, and the contests betioeen the brothers in consequence.) 

1 [Mam in MS. A., Bdi signifies “lady,” and is much used as a respectful 
term instead of the name. “ Mtdn” is probably an error for “ EM,” but it may 
possibly have been tbe real name of the princess.] 

3 [Alor in A., but Eiiwar in JB.J ^ [Surin in jB.] 

[Dahir ?] ^ go written hero, hut elsewhere Bfitia. 
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Edi BdJiir recewes information^ 

Rdi BdMr goes to an astrologer to ascertain the fate of Jm sister. 

The ^predictions of the astrologers. 

Consultation of Budhtman, the minister, ivith Red BdMr. 

Ingenuity of Budhiman, the minister. 

Bdhir sends a letter to Bharsiya, 

Bharsiya receives the letter. 

Bdhir sends another letter to Bharsiya. 

Bharsiya marches to Alor to seize Bdhir. 

Endeewours of Bharsiya to tedie Bdhir 2 Prisoner. 

Bdhir ashs advice from his minister. 

Bharsiya enters the fort of Alor on an elephant 

Bdhir is informed of the death of Bharsiya. 

The burning of Bharsiya's body. 

Bdhir goes to Brdhmandbdd. 

Dahir remained one year in Bralimanabad, in order to reduce tlie 
iieiglibouring cliiefs. He sent for ilie son of Dbarsiya, and treated 
Mm kindly. He then went to Siwistan, and thence to the fort 
Eawar,^ of wMcb Ms father Chach had laid the foundations, but 
the works were not com]3leted when he died. He remained there 
for some time, and ordered that the fort should be finished. He 
remained there during the four hot months, for it is a pleasant place 
and has an agreeable climate, and he used to remain during the four 
cold and dark months at Brahmanabad. He passed his time in this 
manner for eight years, during which time he became confirmed and 
generally recognized in Ms dominions in Sind and Hind. The chiefs 
of Eamal became aware of Ms wealth both in treasure and elephants. 

The chiefs of Ramal come to fight with Rdi Bdhir. 

The chiefs advanced with a large and powerful army of horse and 
foot and war-elephants. They came, by way of Budhiya, to the 
town {rostd) of Eawai*, and conquered it, and passed on from thence 
to Alor. 

0 cs 

1 Here, again, it is doubtful if Alor or Ea^war bo meant, nor does it appear how 
Dbarsiya and Dahir could both at different times b6 said to have completed the fort. 
[A. says Alor, but has KhwarJ 
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Muhammad ^Alldfi ^ (an Arab mercenanj,) goes against the chiefs 

of Ramal. 

Muhammad ’Allafi, an Arab of -the Bani Asamat, who had 
killed ’Abdu-r Eahman son of Ash’ab, for having run away from 
battle, came to join Dahir with five hundred Arabs, 
cs 

The ’Allafi made a night attack on the Eanial troops with his five 
hundred Arabs and warriors of Hind, and fell upon them on all four 
sides with a great shout, and killed and captured 80,000 warriors 
and fifty elephants, besides horses and arms innumerable fell into 
their hands. 

V|i' '2*? 

Dahir then told his good and judicious minister to ask a favour. 
The minister replied: have no son who will carry down iny 

name to posterity. I request, therefore, that orders may be given 
to have my nam.e stamped on the silver coin of the realm, so tliat 
my name being on one face, and the king’s on the other, ifc will not 
then be forgotten in Hind and Sind.” Dahir ordered that the 
minister’s wish should be complied with. 

The history of the four first Khalifas. 

MKdiDia bin Abu Sufidn. 

Sanndn bin Salma bin GhuruA Kindi. 

Rashid bin ^ Umaru-l IDiizrL 

Sanndn bin Salma recovers the Government. 

Munzir bin Kdrud bin Bashar. 

Kakkam bin Miinzir. 

^Ahdu-l Malik bin Mariodn. 

The ’Alldfis, etc. 

Mu/jeCa bin Safar bin Yazid bin Kuzaika. 

Walid bin ^Abdu4 Malik bin Mariodn 

Account of the presents sent to the Khalifa from Sarandip. 

Kajjdj sends a messenger to Bdhir, the Infidel. 

Kagjdj obtains permission to leave the Capital, 

Budail suffers martyrdom. 

1 [This is the spelling of i?. MS. A. always has 
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^Imddii-d din Muhammad Kasim Un AU ^Akil Bahifi. 

Kajjcij torites letters to the Capital and Syrian 
Kajjcij reads the Khutha on Friday. 

Departure of Muhammad Kasim. 

The army arrives at Shiraz. 

Muhafnmad Kasim arrives at Mahrdn. 

Kdrun proceeds with MuJiammad Kasim. 

The army marches from ArmdheL 

The orders of Sajjdj reach Muhammad Kasim.. 

The Aral) army makes preparations, and Sajjdfs orders arrive. 
The flag-staff of the temple ofDelal is knocked down hy a mangonel. 
Budhiman comes to Muhammad Kasim, and receives a promise of 
protection. 

A fifth portion of the booty in slaves and coins is set aside. 

The capture of Dehal is reported to Edi Ddhir. 

The letter of Edi Dahir. 

The reply of Muhammad Kasim to Edi Dahir. 

Muhammad Kasim proceeds to Nirun after the congiiest of Dehal 
Historians liaye related, upon tlie aiitliority of Banana bin Han- 
zala Kalabi, that after tlie conquest of Debal, where great plunder 
was taken, Muhammad Kasim ordered the mangonels to be placed 
on boats, and went towards the fort of Nirun. The boats went up 
the stream which they call Sindh Sagar but he himself took the 
road of Sisam, and when he arrived there, he received Hajjaj’s 
answer to the announcement of the victory. 

The ansioer of Say fay to Muhammad Kasim. 

An account of the inhaUtants of Niriin oUaming a passport 
from Sajjdj. 

Historians relate that Abu Lais Tamimi says, on the authority of 
Ja’dba bin ’Akaba Salami, who accompanied Muhammad Kasim, that 
after the capture of Debal, Muhammad Kasim proceeded to the fort 
of Nirun, the inhabitants of which had provided themselves with an 
order of security from Hajjaj at the time that the army of the Arabs 
had been defeated, and Budail had been killed, and they had agreed 
1 [So in B. MS. A. lias ‘AYahind stigara.''] 
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to pay a tribute. He arrived at Nirun, -wliicli is tweiity-jS.ve para- 
sangs from Debal, in six daj’-s. On tlie seventh day he encamped 
on a meadow near Ninin, which is called Balhar/ and the waters of 
the Sihiin^ Mihran had not yet reached it. The army was parched 
with thirst, and Muhammad prayed to heaven for rain, and it fell, 
and filled all the streams and lakes near the city. 

^ 

Muhammad Kddm sends confidential messengers to Niriin, 

The Samantj the Governor of Nirm, comes to pay his respects to 
Muhammad Kasim, and brings presents. 

0 o 

Muhammad Kasim built at Nirun a mosque on the site of the 
temple of Budh, and ordered prayers to be proclaimed in the 
Muhammadan fashion, and appointed an Imam. After remaining 
there some days, he prepared to go to Siwistan, which is situated on 
an eminence to the west of the Mihran. He determined to conquer 
the whole country, and after the capture of Siwistan, to recross the 
river, and proceed against Dahir. God grant that his resolution 
may be fulfilled! 

The expedition to Siwistan, 

After Muhammad Kasim had settled affairs at Kirun, he equipped 
Ms army, and imder the guidance of the Samani took it towards 
Siwist n. He anived by regular stages at a place called Bahraj,^ 
thirty parasangs from Kirun. There also was a Samani, who was 
chief of the rest of the inhabitants. In the fort the nephew of 
DaMr was governor; his name was Bajhra, the son of Chandar. 
All the Samanis assembled and sent a message to Bajhra, saying, 
we are ndsilc devotees. Our religion is one of peace and quiet, and 
fighting and slaying is prohibited, as well as all kinds of shedding 
of blood. You are secure in a lofty place, while we are open to the 

^ BaKliar*' in .B.] 

® from tbe root slh, to flow is the proper name of the Jaxartes. It is used 

here and in page 138 as a common nonn for river. The early Muhammadan writers 
frequently apply the term to the Indus, that river being to them the river of India.] 

3 [So in A., hut MS, B. has Mauj 
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invasions of tlie enemy, and liable to be slain and plundered as your 
subjects. We know that Muhammad Kasim holds a farniaii from 
Hajjaj, to grant protection to every one who demands it. We trust, 
therefore, that you will consider it fit and reasonable that we make 
terms with him, for the Arabs are faithful, and keep their agree¬ 
ments. Bajhra refused to listen to them. Muhammad Kasim sent 
spies to ascertain Vv^hether the citizens were unanimous or inimical. 
They reported that some armed men were outside the fort, and 
prepared to fight. Muhammad Kasim encamped opposite the gate 
leading to the sandy desert, because there was no opportunity to 
attack him there, as the inundation had risen on account of the 
rains, and the river Sindhu EawaP flowed to the north of the 
selected ground. 

Battle fought at Siiinsfdn. 

Muhammad Kasim ordered the mangonels to be prepared, and the 
fight was commenced. The Samanis prevented their chief from 
fighting, and told him that the Muhammadan army was not to be 
overcome by him, and he would not be able to oppose it. He would 
be merely placing his life and property in danger. When he would 
not listen to the advice of his subjects, the Samanis sent this message 
to Muhammad Kasim :—All the subjects, farmers, and tradesmen, 
merchants, and the lower classes hate Bajhra, and do not yield him 
allegiance. He does not possess any force with which he can oppose 
you, or give battle.” The Muhammadan army were inspired with 
great courage on receiving the message, and fought day and night 
on the side of Muhammad Kasim. About a week after, the besieged 
stopped fighting, and when Bajhra knew that the fort was about to 
fall, he came out from the northern gate, at the time when the world 
Vi'as veiled in darkness, crossed the river, and fled. He continued 
his flight till he reached the boundary of Biidhiya. In those days 
the ruler of the Budhiya territory was Kaka son of Kotal, a Samani. 
His stronghold was Sisam, on the banks of the Kumbh. The 
people of Budhiya and the chiefs of the surrounding places came 
to receive Bajhra, and allowed him to encamp under the fort. 


^ [ri. says J 
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Siwistdn is taken and Bajhrd flies. 

When Bajhra went away, and the Samam's made submission, 
Muhammad Kasim entered the fort of Siwistan and gave quarter. 
He ajipointed his functionaries to discharge the civil duties of the 
territory, and brought the neighbouring planes under his rule. 
He tooh the gold and silver wherever he found it, and appropriated 
all the silver, jewels, and cash. But he did not take anything 
from the Samam's, who had made terms with him. He gave the 
army their due, and having deducted a fifth part of the whole, de¬ 
livered it to the treasurer of Hajjdj, and wrote a report of the 
victory to Hajjaj. He appointed Eawats there. He also sent the 
plunder and the slaves to him, and ho liimsolf stopped at Siwistan. 
Two or three days after he had separated the fifth part, and dis¬ 
tributed to the army their shares, he proceeded, to the fort of Sisam, 
and the people of Budhiya and the chief of Siwistan rose up to fight. 
Muhammad Kasim marched with all his force, except the garrison, 
which was placed under the officer left in Siwistan, and alighted at 
a place called Nilhan," on the banks of the Kumbh. The inhabitants 
of the vicinity were aU infidels, who assembled together as soon as 
they saw the Muhanunadan aimy, and detennined to make a night 
attack on it, and disperse it. 

The hiteriietv of the chiefs loith Kdha, 

The chiefs of Budh went to Kaka Kotal. The ranas of Budhiya 
are descended from Ku. They had originally come from the hanks 
of the Granges, from a place called A'undhar.^ They consulted with 
him, and said that they had determined to make a night attack on 
the army. 

The rej^ly of Kctka. 

Kaka said—''If you can accomplish it, well and good; hut the bah- 

1 [" Mdhan” in MS. B, 

3 Possibly Andhia on the Glib-gra may be alluded to. [A. says jlibdJ S 

B. has S Tbe is probably the pronoun, and the name 

Dandhar or Gandabar, is possibly Dand-vibar. General Cunningham suggests that 
“Danndiakera or Daundliara may perhaps be the place intended. It is on the 
Ganges, and was the capital of the Bais Eajputs. Trilok Chand was the founder of 
this branch of the family, and the fourth in descent from him is Aiidhara Chand, who 
may he the Au mentioned in the test.” See also Thomas’ Brinsep, Table xxxii.] 
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liks and monks have told me, according to their astrological books, 
that this coimtry will be conquered by the Muhammadan army.” He 
placed a chief, whose name was Pahan, at their head, and made 
gifts to the soldiers. There were one thousand brave fighting men 
under the command of this chief. They were all armed with swords, 
shields, javelins, spears, and daggers. "Wlien the army of the day 
fled for fear of the black legions of the night, they marched with 
the intention of making their night attack. As they approached the 
army of the Arabs, they missed the road, and were wandering about 
perplexed all the night from evening till daybreak. They were 
divided uito four bodies, the one most advanced did not keep up a 
communication with that which was in the rear, nor did the left 
wing come in sight of the light, but they kept rowng about in the 
desert. When they lifted up their heads they found themselves 
round the fort of Sisam.^ When the darkness of night was expelled by 
the light of the Idng of the stars, they entered the fort, and told the 
whole to Kaka Kotal, saying that this their treacherous plan had not 
proved successful. Kaka said, “ You know full well that I am famous 
for my determination and corn-age. I have achieved many enter¬ 
prises at your head; but in the books of the Budhs it is predicted, 
upon astrological calculations, that Hindustan shall be taken by the 
Muhammadans, and I also believe that this will come to pass.” 

Kdha Kotal goes to Muhammad Kasim ivith Banana^ son of 
Kanzala, and submits to Mm. 

Kaka with his followers and friends went to the army of the 
Arabs. When he had gone a little distance, Banana, son of Hanzala, 
whom Muhammad Kasim had sent to reconnoitre the enemy, met. 
him and took him to Muhammad Kasim. When he obtained the 
honour of coming before Muhammad Kasim, this general expressed 
his satisfaction, and gave him some good counsel. Kaka told him 
all about the Jats coming against him mth the intention of making 
a night attack, and of their treacherous schemes. He also said that 
the Almighty God misled them in their way, so that they were 
' wandering about the whole night in darkness and chagrin; and that 

^ [ProbaMy tbe village now called “Seisaii” on Lake Mancbar. May not the 
latter be the’ “Kumb’’ of p. 160? The word signifies ‘‘a waterpot,^’ but its 
analogue Kund means “ a lake.”] 
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the astrologers and credible persons of his country had found out by 
their calculations of the stars that this country would be taken by 
the Muhammadan army. He had already seen this miracle, and he 
was sure that it was the will of God, and that no device or fraud 
would enable them to withstand the Muhammadans. ^^Be firm 
under all circumstances,” said he, ^^and set your mind at ease. You 
will overcome them. I make my submission to you, and I will 
be your counsellor, and assist you to the extent of my power. I 
will be your guide in overpowering and subduing your enemies.” 
When Muhammad Kasim had heard all he had to say, he praised 
the great God, and in giving thanks placed his head upon the earth. 
He comforted Kaka and his dependants and followers, and promised 
him protection. He then asked him, 0 chief of Hind, what is 
your mode of bestowing honour?” Kaka said, “Granting a seat, 
and investing with a garment of silk, and tying a turban round the 
head. It is the custom of our ancestors, and of the Jat Samanis.” 
When Kaka had invested him with the dress, all the chiefs and head 
men of the surrouilding places wished to submit to him. ‘ He dis¬ 
pelled the fear of the Arab army from the minds of those who offered 
allegiance, and brought those to submission who were inimically dis¬ 
posed. ’Abdu-1 Malik, son of Kaisu-d Dammam,^ was appointed his 
lieutenant to punish all enemies and revolters, Kaka plundered a 
people who were wealthy, and took much booty in cash, cloths, 
cattle, slaves, and grain, so that cow’s flesh was plentiful in the 
camp. Muhammad Kasim, having marched from that place, came to 
the fort of Sisam. There he fought for two days, and God granted 
him victoiy. The infidels fled, and Bajhra bin Chandar, uncle of Dahir,® 
and many of the officers and nobles who were under his command^ 
lost their precious lives. Of the rest some ran away far beyond the 
territory of Budhiya, and some to the fort of Bahftlur, between 
Saluj and Kandhabel, and from that place solicited a written 
promise of protection. Those chiefs were enemies of Dahir, and 
some of them had been slain—hence they revolted from him, and 
sent ambassadors, and agreed to pay a tribute of one thousand 
dirams weight of silver, and also sent hostages to Siwistan. 

^ [This name is doubtful in and quite unintelligible in .S.] 

“ [A, says “ Chandar bin D^hir.'” S. has “son of the uncle of Dhhir.”] 
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Orders are received from Sajjcij son of Viisnf to cross the Mihrdn, 
and a battle is fought tvith Ddhif\ 

When Muhammad Kasim had fixed the several tributes of those 
chiefs, he gave them fresh written agreements for their satisfaction. 
He appointed there Hamid, son of Wida’u-n hTajdi and ’Abdu-1 Kais, 
of the family of Jarud, and as they were confidential persons he 
entrusted to them all the business of that place. 

When he had settled the affairs of Sisam, he received orders from 
Hajjaj to proceed to some other place; to return to Kfrun, take 
measures to cross the Mihran, and fight with Bahir. He was 
directed to ask Almighty God for assistance in obtaining success and 
conquest; and after having obtained the objects of his expedition, 
he was to strengthen all the forts and places throughout the country, 
and leave none in an unprovided state. When Muhammad Kasim 
read the farman, and understood its contents, he came to Kirun 
and transmitted his despatches. 

Arrival of the Army of the Arabs at Nzriin. 

After travelling over many stages, he halted at a fort which 
stands on the hill of Nirdn. In the vicinity of it there is a reservoir, 
the water of which is purer than the eyes of lovers, and the meadows 
of it are more delightful than the gardens of Iram. He alighted 
there, and wrote a letter to Hajjaj, son of Yusuf. 

Muhammad Kasim's letter to Eayjdf son of Ytmf statingt 
particulars. 

In the name of the most merciful God, to the most exalted court 
of the noblest of the world, the crown of religion, and protector of 
'Ajam and Hind, Hajjaj, son of Yusuf—from the humble servant 
Muhammad Kasim greeting. After compliments, he represents that 
this friend, with all his ofdcers, equipage, servants, and divisions of 
the Musulman army, is quite well, affairs are going on well, and a 
continuance of happiness is attained. Be it known to your bright 
wisdom that, after traversing deserts and making dangerous marches, 
I arrived in the territory of Sind, on the banks of the Sihun, which 
is called Mihran. That part of the territory which is around 
Budhiya, and is opposite the fort of Baghrur (Nirun), on the Mihran, 
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.is taken. This fort is in the country of Alor, which belonged to 
Dahir Eai. Some of the people who resisted have been taken pri¬ 
soners, and the rest through fear have fled away. As the imperative 
orders of Amir Hajjaj were received, directing me to return, we 
have returned to the fort on the hill of Nirun, which is very near 
to the capital. It is hoped that with the Divine assistance, the royal 
favour, and the good fortune of the exalted prince, the strongest forts 
of the infidels will be conquered, the cities taken, and our treasuries 
replenished. The forts of Siwistan and Sisam have been already 
taken. The nephew of Dahir, his warriors, and principal officers 
have been despatched, and the infidels converted to Islam or de¬ 
stroyed. Instead of idol temples, mosques and other places of wor¬ 
ship have been built, pulpits have been erected, the Khutba is read, 
the call to prayers is raised, so that devotions are performed at the 
stated hours. The takbir and praise to the Almighty God are 

offered every morning and evening. 

e « «■ <» 

The reply of JTujjdj is received hy Iluhammad Kasim. 

Muhammad Kasim hears tlmt Dahir Edi had proceeded to Wirun. 

Muhammad Kasim does honour to the Niriin 8amam. 

Muhammad K<him fights on the hanks of the Mihran. 

Moka bin Bisdya enters into terms with Muhammad Kasim. 

Eandna bin Kanzala is sent to Moka bin Disaya, and seizes 
him and his attendants. 

Then Banana bin Hanzala wont with his tribe and an interpreter 
to the place indicated, and seized Moka bin Bisaya,' together with 
his family and twenty well-known Takar.s.“ "When Banana brought 
him before Muhammad Kasim, he was treated witli kindness and 
respect, and the country of Bait was made over to him, and a grant 

' [Ckief of a largo district, from tho Sanskrit Vishaya. The term is still used, in 

Orissa and NCigiidr.] i 

3 I am doubtful if this is meant for mUcurs, or for word used m ttie 

West for a strong man. A little above, where Dbarsiya sends bis sister to Alor, the 
word is used apparently as a foot soldier, in opposition to a horseman. In other 
places it is used in conjunction with governors and nobles [and so corresponds exactly 
with ilidlmr.~\ 
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was written to that effect, and a hundred thousand dirams were 
given to him as a reward. A green umbrella surmounted by a 
peacock, a chair, and a robe of honour were bestowed upon him. 
All his Takars were favom-ed with robes and saddled horses. 
Historians relate that the first umbrella of Bdnagl or chiefship, 
which he gave, was this to Moka. At Moka’s request, he gave the 
land and all the towns, fields, and dependencies within the borders 
of Bait, to him and his descendants ; and having entered into a firm 
treaty with him, directed him to collect boats. 

Muhammad Kasim sends a Syrian Amhassador mid Mauldnd 
Isldmi to BdJiir. 


The ambassadors reach I)ahir» 

When they came to Dahir, Maulana Islami, of Dehal, did not bow 

Ms head, or make any signs of reverence. DaMr recognized him, 
and asked him why he failed in the usual respectful salutation, and 
enquired if any one had thrown obstacles in his way. The Maulana 
of Debal replied, “When I was your subject it was right of me to 
observe the rules of obedience; but now that I am converted, and 
am subject to the king of Islam, it cannot be expected that I should 
bow my head to an infidel.” Dahir said, “If you were not an 
ambassador, I would punish you with death.” The Maulana replied 
“ If you kill me it will be no great loss to the Arabs ; but tliey wi 
"avenge my death, and exact the penalty from you. 

The Syrian declares the object of Ms mission. 

Dahir considts toith Sisakarj the minister. 

'Alldfi offers advice to Dahir. 

The ambassadors return to Muhammad Kdsim with the answer 
of Dahir ItdL 

MuMmmad Kdsim receives an order from Eajjdj. 

Muhammad Kdsim informs his friends of Eajjdj's orders. 

Mdz Ddhir arrives at the banks of the Mihran, 

A Syrian is slain. 

1 [Sib^kar, or Siybkar in 
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Muscat goes to Siwistdn, 

Jaisiga son of Ddhir arrives at the fort of Bait, 

Rdi Ddhir the infidel sends a message to Muhammad 8ahifL 
Tiydr returns to Sajjdj from Muhammad Kasim, 

Hajjdj sends two thousand horses to Muhammad Kasim, 
Muhammad Kasim reads the orders of Kqjjdg, 

Kajjdj sends some vinegar to Muhammad Kasim. 

The orders of Sqjjdg reach Muhammad Kasim on the ivestern 
hank of the Mihrdn, 

Rdi Ddhir confers with the Sanumi, his minister, on Muham¬ 
mad Kasinis j)re 2 )arations for crossing the river. 

Muhammad Kasim impares to cross to the eastern bank with his 

army. 

Muhammad Kasim had determined to cross, and was appre¬ 
hensive lest Eai Dahir might come to tlie banks of the Mihran 
with his armyp and oppose the transit. He ordered Sulaiinan bin 
Tiliaii Kuraishi to advance boldly with his troops against the fort,^ in 
order tliat Fufi" son of Dahir, sliould not bo able to join Ms father. 
Siilaiman accordingly went with. GOO liorseincn. He ordered also 
the son of 'Atiya Tifti to watch the road with 500 men, by which 
Akhani might be expected to advance, in order to cover Gandava® 
and he ordered the Saniani, who was chief of Nirun, to keep open 
the road for tlie supply of food and fodder to the camp. Mus’ab 
bin ’Abii-r rahnuin was ordered to command the advance guard, and 
keep the toads clear. Ho placed Namarna'^ hin Hanzala Kalahi in 
the centre with a thousand men ; and ordered Zakwan bin ’Ulwan al 
Bikri with 1500 men to attend on Moka Bisaya, chief of Bait; and 

^ [MS. A. is faulty, but seems to say ‘Uho fort of Arar,”— 

c;.-vuujb jjj\ jUjSy- Jjliu jO jCwi [) \jj S 

i?.’s version is JoliU jd ^ JJj^. V 

2 [MS. A. writes the name “ Kilfi,” but B. has “ Faff,” and so lias the. Tiibfatu-l 
KiiAm. In this, as gcnorally in other variants, each MS. maintains its own spelling 
throughout. See Mem. sur Tlnde, 101.] 

’ in Jbj\d^ in .»•] 


< [So in both MSS.] 
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the Bheti Thakurs and the Jats of Ghazni, who had made suhnaission 
and entered the Arab service, were told to remain, at Sagara and the 
island of Bait. 

o e o - - 

MuhamMad JKdsm exainines the fords, 

Bdhir hears that Moka Bisdya had collected boats. 

Bdhir gives the government of Bait to Basil. 

0 

When Muhammad KMm had collected his boats and began to 
join them together, Basil with his officers and chiefs oamo to the 
opposite hank and prevented the completion of the bridge and tlie 
passage of the river. Muhammad Kiisim thereupon ordered that 
the boats should all be brought to the western bank, and bo there 
joined together, to a distance equal to the estimated breadth of the 
Mihran. He then p>laced his warriors fully armed upon the boats 
and let the head of the bridge, which was full of archers, float down 
to the eastern hank. The archers drove off the infidels who were 
posted to guard the passage. So the Arabs passed over to the other 
side, and driving pegs into the earth, made the biidgo fast. Tho 
. horse and foot then crossed and, giving battle, put the infidels to 
flight, and pursued them as far as the gates ol Jham. 

Bdhir awakes and kills Ms cMmberlam for bringing him news 
of the flight of the infidels and the victory of Islam. 

The Aral) army advances, 

T1i 6 Arab ariny niiircliod on till it rcticliccl tliG fort of Biiit, mirl all 
the horsemen, were clad in iron armour. Pickets were posted in 
all directions, and orders wore given to dig an entrenchment round 
the camp, and to deposit the baggage there. Muhammad Kasim 
then advanced from the fort of Bait tow^ards Rawar, till he arrived 
at a place called Jewar' (Jaipur). Between Eawar and Jewar 
(Jaipur) there was a lake,^ on which Daliir had stationed a select 
body of troops to reconnoitre. 

^ [In MS. A. tliis is written^^-^ in tlie first instance, and in tlic second jj:^^ 

Chltfir. B. lias in hotli cases. See page 169.] 

■-i [“ Khulujr It is snbseciuently called an “ dh-girBi 
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Bdhir makes a request of Muhammad ^Alldfi} 

The answer of^Alldfiy ami Ms dismissal hy Bdhir, 

Muhammad Kasim grants ^AlJclfi a safe passage, 

BdMr confers idth ^AlldfL 

Letters pass between Muhammad Kasim and IlajjdJ, 

Bdhir sends Jaislya to reconnoitre. 

First fight with the accursed Bdhir, 

1 

Treaty of Basil with Muhaminad Kdsim, 

Easil, after sliowing marks of respect and offeiing promises of 
fidelity, said, one can oppose the will of the Almighty God. 
As you liaYC bound mo by your obligations, I shall after this be at 
your service, and will never contravene your wishes. I shall obey 
whatever may be your orders.” After a short time Easil lost liis 
position, and the nianagoniont of the country devolved upon Moka. 
Easil and Moka agreed in opinion, and advised Muhaminad Kasim 
to march. lie accordingly set out from that place <and reached a 
village which is called Narani, Dahir %vas at l^ajijat.*^ They saw 
that between them and Dahir’s camp there was a large lake, 
wliieh was very difficult to cross. Easil said,—“ May the most just 
and religious noble live long. It is necessary to cross this lake.” 
Ihlsil obtained a boat, and sent three men across at a time, till the 
whole army crossed over, smd took post on a bay. Basil said, If 
you will advance one stage more, you will arrive at Jewar (Jaipur), 
on the ])anks of the Wadliawah.^ This is a village suitable for your 
encampment and is the same distance from tlio camp of Dahir as it 
is from here. There you may attack him both in front and rear, 
and successfully enter into his position and occupy it.” Muhammad 
Kasim approved of the advice, and reached Jewar (Jaipur) and the 
Wadliawah. 

Arrival of Muhammad Kdsim ad Jewar (Jaipur), 

Intelligence was brought to Eai Dahir tliat Muhammad Kasim 
with the Arab army liad reached Jewar (Jaipur), and when his 
minister Sisakar^ hoard of it, ho said, '' Alas! we are lost. That 

^ [This name is always written “ ’Alluni ” in MS. A.] 

s [i?, “ KkjijCik.”] ^ [“ Dadh&,wah’* i^.] ^ [“ Siy{ikar” i?. j 
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place is called Jaipur,^ or tlie town of victory, and as the army has 
reached that place, it will he successful and victorious.” Bahir Eai 
took offence at these words. The fire of indignation blazed out in 
his mind, and he said with anger, He has arrived at Hindbari,^ 
for it is a place where his bones shaU lie.” Bahir left the place, 
and with precipitation went into the fort of Eawar. He placed his 
dependants and baggage in the fort, and himself went out to a place 
which was a parasang’s distance from the Arabs. Bahir then said to 
an astrologer, '' I must fight to-day ; tell me in what part of the 
heavens the planet Yeiius is, and calculate which of the two armies 
shall be successful, and what will be the result.” 


Prediction of the Astrologer. 

After the computation, the astrologer replied, “ According to the 
calculation, the victory shall bo to the Arab army, because Venus is 
behind'him and in front of you.” Eai Bahir was angry on hearing 
this. The astrologer then said, ^^Be not angered, but order an 
image of Venus to be prepared of gold.” It was made, and fastened 
to his saddle-straps, in order that Venus might be behind him, and 
he be victorious. Muhammad Hasim drew nearer, and the intervtil 
between both armies was only half a parasang. 

Fight of the second day. 

Bahir fights the third day with the Aral army. 

Fight of the fourth day. 

Fight of the fifth day. 

The array of the army of Islam. 

Muhammad Kasim SahifL reads the Khutha. 

Muhammad Kdsim exhorts his soldiers. 

The Arab arm>y charges the Infidels. 

SImjd’ Sahshi becomes a martyr. 

Muhammad Kdsim charges in the name of God. 


A It is generally Jowar; [tut here we have Chit6r in Jl.] This explanation 
shows it must be Jaipur. 

2 [Sadhciri from haddi, a bone ? MS. B. leaves a blank for the first syllable.] 
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The accursed Ddhir is slain. 

Historians liavo related tliat Daliir was slain at tlie fort of Eawar at 
sunset, on Thursday, the 10th of Eamazaii, in the year 93 (June, 712 
A.D.) . Abu-1 Hasan relates upon the authority Abu-1 Lais Hindi, who 
heard it from his father, tliat when the army of Islam made the attack, 
and most of the infidels wore slain, a noise arose upon the left, and 
Dahir thought it came from his own forces. He cried out, Come 
hither ; T am liere.” The women then raised their voices, and said, 

0 king*, wo arc your women, wlio have fallen into the hands of 
the Arabs, and are captives.” Dahir said, I live as yet, who cap¬ 
tured you So saying, he urged his elephant against the Musul- 
man army. ]\Iuhammad Kasim told the naphtha throwers that the 
0]3portunity was theirs, and a powerful man, in obedience to this, 
direction, shot his naphtha arrow into Dclliir’s howda, and sot it on 
fire. Dahir ordered his ele|)hant di’iver to turn l)ack, for the elephant 
was thirsty, and the Iiowda was on fire. Tlio elephant heeded not 
his driver, ])ut dashed into the water, and in s])ite of {dl the efforts 
of the man, refused to turn 1)a,ck. Daliir and tlie driver were carried 
into the 3‘olling waves. Some of tlie infidels went into the water 
with tlumi, and some stood upon the liariks ; Init when the Arab 
horsemen came uj), tliey fled,. After the elephant had drunk water, 
lie wa,nted to return to the fort. Idie Muhainmadan archers plied 
their ■weapons, [uid a rain, of arrows foil around. A skilful bowman 
aimed a,n. arrow, wliicli siviaub Diibir in tlie lireast (bar dil), and ho 
fell down in ilui howda upon his face. The elepliant then came out 
of the wa,ter and cliarged. Some of tlie infidels who remained were 
trampled under foot., and the otliers wore dispersed. Dfihir got off 
his elepliant, and (lonfrcinted an Arab; but this brave fellow struck 
him with, a, sword on tlie very centre of his head, and cleft it to 
his nock. The Midiaininadans and infidels closed and maintained a 
deadly light, until they reaelied ilio fort of Eiiwar. W.hcii the Brah¬ 
mans who lia,d gone into tbo water found the place of Dahir\s fall 
deserted, they came out and hid tlie body of Daliir under tbo bank. 
Tlie white elephant turned towards the army of the infidels, and no 
trace was left. 

^ [Siicli is the reading of A. \ -d. says, UAj] 
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Proclamation issued hy Muhammad Kasim. 

How Lddi the wife of Bdhir was taken. 

Muhammad Kasim writes an account of the death of Bdhir to 
Hajjdj. 

The head of Bdhir is sent to Hrdh 

Hajjdj gives his daughter in marriage to Muhammad Kdsim. 

Hajjdj reads the Khutha in the Masjid Jdmi' of Kufa. 

Hajjdj sends an answer to Muhammad Kdsinis account of his 
victory. 

The relatives of Bdhir Rat who were carried away captives. 

Taisiya enters the fort of Rdwar and prepares to fight. 

The historians concur in the narration that when Dahir was 
killed, his son and Eani Bai^ (who was Dahir’s sister, hut whom 
he had made his wife,) went into the fort of Eawar with his army, 
relations, and nobles, and took refuge in it. Jaisiya, who was proud 
of his courage, power, and dignity, prepared to fight. Muhammad 
’Allafi was also with him. When the news of the death of Dahir 
arrived, and that the white elephant was hamstrmig, Jaisiya son of 
Dahir said that ho would go to oppose the enemy, and strike a blow 
to save his honour and name, for it would be no loss if he were to 
be slain. Sisakar, the minister, observed that the resolve of the 
prince was not good, the king had been killed, the army defeated 
and dispersed, and their hearts were averse to battle through fear of 
the enemy’s sword. How could he go to fight with the Arabs i 
His dominions still existed, and the strongest forts were garrisoned 
with brave warriors and subjects. It was, therefore, advisable that 
they should go to the fort of Brahmanabikl, which was the inherit¬ 
ance of his father and ancestors. It was the chief residence of 
Dahir. The treasuries and stores wore, full, and the inhabitants 
of the place were friends and well wishers of the family of Chach, 
and would all assist in fighting against the enemy. Then the 
’Allafi was also asked what he considered proper. Tie replied that 
he concurred in this opinion. So Jaisiya assented, and with all their 
dependants and trusty servants, they went to Brahmanabad. Bai 




1 [MS. A. still reads Ma.iu.] 
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(Main), tlie wife of Daliir, together with some of the generals, prepared 
for battle. She reviewed the army in the fort, and fifteen thousand 
warriors were counted. They had all resolved to die. Next 
morning, when it was learnt that Dahfr had been killed between 
the Mihran and the stream called Wadhiiwah,^ all the chiefs 
(Eawats) and officers who were attached to the Eani entered the 
fort. Muhammad Kasim, on receiving the intelligence, marched in 
that direction, and encamped under the walls. The garrison began 
to beat drums and sound clarions, and threw down from the ram¬ 
parts and bastions stones from mangonels and balistas as well as 
arrows and javelins. 

The fort is taken and Bed the sister of Bdhir, burns herself 

Muhammad Kasim disposed his army, and ordered the miners to 
dig and undermine the walls. Ho divided his army into two 
divisions ; one was to fight during the d.ay with mangonels, arrows, 
and javelins, and the other to throw naplitha, fardiy (?), and stones 
during the night. Thus the bastions were thrown down. Bai (Main), 
the sister of Dahir, assembled all her women, and said, Jaisiya is 
separated from us, and Muhaniniad Kasim is come. God forbid 
that wo should owe our liberty to these outcast cow-eaters! Om* 
lionour would be lost 1 Our respite is at an end,^ and tliore is 
nowhere any hope of escape; let us collect wood, cotton, and oil, for 
I think that wo should burn ourselves and go to meet our husbands. 
If any wish to save herself she may.” So they went into a house, 
set it on fire, and burnt themselves. Muhanmiad took the fort, and 
stayed there for two or three days. Ho put six thousand fighting 
men, who were in the fort, to the sword, and shot some with 
arrows. The other dependants and servants were taken prisoners, 
with their wives and children. 

Detail of the slaves, cash, and skiffs, which icere talmu 

It is said that when the fort was captured, all the treasures, 
propei-ty, and arms, except those which were taken away by Jaisiya, 
fell into the hands of the victors, and they were all ])rought before 
Muhammad Kasim. When the' number of the prisoners was calcu- 

1 [‘‘Dadhawfih’’' J?.] 

2 [This passage is taken from JB, MS. A, is nnintelligiHe.] 
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lated it was found to amount to thirty thousand persons, amongst 
whom thirty were the daughters of chiefs, and one of them was Ear 
DaMr’s sister’s daughter, whose name was Jaisiya.^ They were sent 
to Haiidi. The head of Ddhir and the fifth part of the prisoners 
were forwarded in charge of K’ab, son of Maharak. When the head 
of Dahir, the women, and the property all reached Hajjaj, e pros¬ 
trated himself before God, offered thanhsgiTings and praises, for, he 
said, he had in reality obtained all the wealth and treasures and 
dominions of the world. 

Eajjdj sends the head of Dahir, and some of Ms standards, to the 

Capital, 

Haiiai then forwarded the head, the umbrellas, and wealth, and 
the prisoners to Walid the Khalifa. When the Khalifa of the time 
had read the letter, he praised Almighty God. He sold some of 
those daughters of the chiefs, and some he granted as rewards. 
When he saw the daughter of Eal Dahir’s sister, he was much 
struck with her beauty and charms, and began to bite his finger 
with astonishment. ’Ahdu-Uah bin ’Abhds desired to take her, but 
the Khalifa said, “0 my nephew! I exceedingly admire this gij 
and am so enamoured of her, that I wish to keep her for myso . 
Nevertheless, it is better that you should take her to bo the mother 
of your children.” By bis permission, therefore, ’Ahdu-llah took her. 
She lived a long time with him, hut no child was born from her. 
wards, another letter was received about the capture of the fort o 
Eawar It is said that after the conquest was effected, and the affairs 
of the country were settled and the report of the conquest had reached 
Haiidj, he sent a reply to the following effect. “0 my comm; I 
received your life-inspiring letter. I was much pleased and over- 
ioyed when it reached me. The events were recounted in anex- 
oeUent and beautiful style, and I learnt that the ways and rules you 
■■ foUow are conformable to the Law. Except that you give protec¬ 
tion to aE, great and small alike, and make no difference between 
enemy and friend. God Bays,-Give no quarter to Infidels, but cut 
their throats.” “ Then know that this is the command of the great 
God. You should'not be too ready to grant protection, because it 
1 [MS. has “ Hasna.”] 
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will prolong your work. After tMs, give no quarter to any enemy 
except to those who are of rank. This is a worthy resolve, and want 
of dignity will not be imputed to you.^ Peace bo with you!”-— 
Written at Nafa’, a.h. 73. 

Jaisiya sends letters from Brahmancthdd to Alor,^ Bdtiya, and other 

places. 

Some historians from amongst the religious Brahmans have nar¬ 
rated respecting the death of Dahir and adventures of Muhammad 
Kasim, that when the accursed Eai Dahir went to hell, Jaisiya took 
refuge in the fort of Brahmanabad, and Kawar w'-as taken, Jaisiya 
made preparations for war and sent letters in all directions ; viz. : 
One to his brother FufiP son of Dahir, who was in the fort of the 
capital of Aror; the other to his nephew Ghacli, son of Dliarsiya, in 
the fort of Batiya; and tlie third to his eousin, Dliawal, son of 
Chandar, who was in the direction of Budhiya and Kaikanan. Ho 
iiifonned them of DEiir’s death and consoled them. He himself 
was in Brahmanabad with his warriors rea,dy to fight. 

Battle of Bahrkr and Dhalita. 

Muhammad Kasim now determined to inarch to Brahmanabad. 
Between ILawar and that city there were two fortresses called 
Bahrur^ and Dlialila wliich contained about sixteen thousand fighting 
men. When Muhammad Kasim reached Bahrur he liesieged it for 
two months. After the war had lieen protracted so long, Muhammad 
Kasim ordered tliat part of Ms army should fight liy day and part by 
night. They tlircw naphtha and plied tlieir mangonels so that all 
the waniors of the adverse party were slain, and tlio walls of the 
fort thrown down. Many slaves and great plunder were taken. They 
put the fifth part of it into tlie pulilic treasury. Wlien the nows of 
the capture of Eilwar and Bahi-ur reached Dlialila, the inhabitants 
knew that Muliaminad Kasim possessed great perseverance, and that 
they should be on their guard against him. The merchants fled to 

jj (.3*^ S 1 \j ^ 

a negative seems to bo required.] 

2 3 [“KMalways in u4.] 


[See p. 122.] 
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Hind, and tHe men of war prepared to defend tHeir country. At 
last, MuHammad Hasim came to Dlialila, and encamped tHere for 
two montHs, more or less. When the besieged were much dis¬ 
tressed, and they knew that from no quarter could they recei-ve 
reinforcements, they put on the garments of death, and anointed 
themselves with perfumes. They sent out their families into the 
foi-t which faces the bridge, and they crossed over the stream of the 
Naljak,^ without the Musulinans being aware of it. 

The flight of the chief of JDhalila. 

When the day dawned through the veil of darkness Muhammad 
Kasim learnt that they had fled, so he sent some men of his army 
after them, who overtook part of them as they were passing 
over the river and x^^t them to the edge of the sword. Those who 
had crossed previously fled to Hindustan through the country of 
Eamal and the sandy desert to the country (bildd) of Sir, the chief 
of which country was named Deoraj. He was the son of the uncle 
of Hahir Kai. 

Bhalila conquered, and a fifth part of its booty sent to the capital 
of the Khalifa. 

When Muhammad Kasim had fought the battle of Dhalda and 
conquered, the fifth part of the plunder was deposited in the treasury 
to be sent to the capital, and he sent a report of the conquest of 
Bahrur and Dhalila to Hajjaj, with all the particulars. 

Arrival of Sisdkar, the minister, to seek protection. 

Muhammad Kasim sent letters to the chiefs of the different parts 
of Hind, and invited them to make submission, and embrace Islam. 
When Sisakar, minister of Dahir, heard of this, he sent some confi¬ 
dential servants, and sued for protection. He brought the Muham¬ 
madan women who were in his possession, and said that they were 
tkose women who cried out for help to Hajjaj.^ 

Sisdkar appointed Minister. 

Muhammad Kasim showed him much respect, and sent his chief 
officers to receive him. He paid him great honour, and treated him 

1 [“ Manjhal” in B.] P- 
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witli mucli kindness, and conferred upon Mm tlie office of Wazir. 
Sisakar now became tlie connsellor of the Muhammadans. Mu¬ 
hammad Kasim'told Mm all his secrets, always took his advice, 
and consulted Mm on all the civil affairs of the government, his 
political measures, and the means of prolonging his success. He 
used to say to Muliammad Kasim that the regulations and ordinances 
which the just Amir had introduced would confirm his authority in 
all the countries of Hind. They would enable him to punisli and 
overcome all liis enemies ; for ho comforts all the subjects and 
malguzars, takes the revenue according to the old laws and regula¬ 
tions, never liurthcns any one with now and additional exactions, 
and instructs all his functionaries and officers. 

The government of DhalUa eonferreil on Nuha^ mi of Bhcirmi 
son of JDhalila} 

It is said by some people that when Dlialila was con(|nored, 
Muhammad Kasim called Nuba, son of Dliaran, and hawng made a 
compact with him, invested him with honours, and c()nf(3rred on 
him the entire governorship of the fort, and its dependencies troin 
the eastern to the western boundaries. From that place to Brali- 
manabad there was distance of one parasang. Jaisiya, son of Dahir, 
received intelligence that the Muhammadan army was coming. 

The Arab army arrives at the hanks of the lake of Jakodlf and an 
ambassador is sent to invite the people to embrace IsidnL 

Muhammad Kasim marched from Dhalila, and encamped on tlie 
banks of the stream of the Jalwali^ to the east of Brahmanaliad, He 
sent some confidential messengers to Bralimanal)dd to invito its 
people to submission and to the Muhammadan faith, to preacli to 
them Islam, to demand the Jizya, or poll-tax, and also to inform 
them that if they would not submit, they must prepare to fight. 
Jaisiya, son of Dahir, before the arrival of the mosscng(«rs, ha<l gone 
to Chanir.® He had chosen sixteen men from anu)ng the chiofe 
of that city, and had placed four of these men as wardens at each of‘ 

^ [This last name is not in MS. A."} ^ [The “ Fahuli” ?] 

3 [‘Manir’' in i?.] Ho appears ubiquitous, and his proceeding's do not appear to 
he related in chronological order. This place may be also road Ohuiisir, and it 
seems to be the same as the Chanesar which follows in page 171>. 
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the four gates of the city, with a part of his army. One of these 
gates was called Jawetari, and four men were stationed at it. One of 
them was Bharand, the other Satiya, the third Maliya,^ and the 
fourth Salha. 

Muhammad Kasim arrives there in the beginning of the month of 

Majab, 

When Muhammad Kasim reached there, he ordered entrenchments 
to be dug. The battle commenced on Saturday, the first of Eajab. 
The infidels came out every day, and engaged and beat their drums. 
There were about forty thousand fighting men. From the dawn of 
day till sunset the battle was fought with great fury on both sides. 
When the king of the stars disappeared they also returned. The 
Muhammadans entered their entrenchments, and the infidels went 
into their fort. Six months passed in this manner. Kasim despaired 
of taking the fort, and became very pensive. On Sunday, in the 
end of the Zi-1 Hijja, a.h. 93 (October, 712 a.d.), Jaisiya, who had 
fled to the country of Kamal, Which is called Batiya, came back 
from that place, infested the roads, and distressed the Muhammadan 
army. 

A messenger sent to Moha, 

Muhammad Kasim despatched one of his confidential servants 
to Moka Bis%a, and informed him that he was perpetually 
harassed by Jaisiya, who prevented the supply of fodder, and put 
him to great trouble. He enquii-ed the remedy. Moka said that as 
Jaisiya was very near, there was no alternative but that he should 
be made to depart. So he sent from his own force a large body of 
trusty men to drive him off. 

Jaisiya goes to Jaiphr.^ 

Banana, son of Hanzala Kalabi, ’Atfya Sa’lbi, Saram son of 
Abu Saram Hamadam, and ’Abdu-1 Malik Madanni,* with their horse¬ 
men, and Moka Bisaya at their head, and also Jazim, son of ’Umar 
Waladihi were sent with an army and supplies of provisions. 

^ [“ Manto” in ^.] 

2 [Both MSS. here have ‘‘ Jatrhr.*’ A few lines further on A. has Chitor,” but 
JB. keeps to “ Jatrur.” See note in p. 169.] 
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Jaisiya was informed of tlie march of the Arab army. He therefore 
left his place with all his property and family, and went by way of 
the sandy desert to the places called Janhan, Awara, and Haya, in 
the territory of Jaipur. The ’Allafi deserted him. He thence 
proceeded to the temtory of Taldya, and went away and deter¬ 
mined to do homage to the king of Kashmir, which is towards Eosta 
on the boundai’y of Eoyam. This territory is all waste and desert. 
From that place he wrote to the Eai, whose capital lay amidst the 
hills. He stated that of his own free will, and with a sincere heart, 
he had come to wait upon him. 

Jaisiya son of Ddhir goes to the IldnL 

The letter was read before the Eai of Kashmir, wlio issued orders 
that, from among the dependencies of Kashmir, a place called Sha- 
kalhaJ should bo assigned to Jaisiya. 

The Rat of Kashmir gives preseMts to Jaisiya son of Ddhir, 

The day on which they met, the EjE of Kashmir gave fifty horses 
with saddles, and two hundred vahiahle suits of apparel to his 
officers. Hainim, son of Smna the Syrian, was sent to the fief of 
Shakalha. When he went a second time to see ihe Eai of Kashmir, 
ho was again received with great respect and lionour, and an 
umbrella, a chair, and other presents wore given to him. Those are 
honours which are bestowed upon great kings. With great respect 
and ostentation he was re-conducted to his tenure in ihe plains. 
After staying there some time he expired in Sliakalha, and was 
succeeded by Hamirn, son of Sama, whose descendants remain there 
to this day. Ho founded masjids there, and obtained great honour 
and regard. He was much, respected by the king of Kashmir. 
When Jaisiya^ went to Jaipur, and stayed there, ho wote letters to 
Fufi, son of Dahir, at Alor. He informed him of the cause of his 

1 [See also p. 144. Gen. Cunningham tliinlis tliat this may possibly be *‘Kuller- 
Kabar,” in the Salt range wbicb at this time belonged to Kashmir.] 

- [It is difficult to say who is meant in the preceding passages. Jaisiya is men¬ 
tioned by name in the beading of the chapter, but bis name docs not occur again 
until this place. This passage begins— 
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leaving the country, -and advised Mm to hold out in that part. 
Fuff, son of Dahir, received much encouragement on reading the 
letter, and on learning that he had gone away to Jaipur. 

When Muhammad Kasim had fought for six months at Erahmaii- 
abad, and war was protracted for a long time, and the news of 
Jaisiya was received from Chanesar,^ four of the chief merchants of 
the city consulted together at the gate of the fort, which is called 
Jawetari.^ They said the Arabs have conquered the whole teiri- 
tory, DaMr has been killed, Jaisiya is king, and the fort has been 
besieged for a space of six months; we have neither power nor 
wealth to enable us to fight with the enemy, nor can we make 
peace with him. If he' stay a few days more, he will at last be 
victorious, and we have no ground on which to ask protection from 
him. We are not able to stand any more before that army; we 
should, therefore, now join together, and sallying out attack Kasim, 
or be slain in the attempt; for if peace be made, all those found in 
arms will be slain, but all the rest of the people, the merchants, the 
handicraftsmen, and the cultivators, will find protection. And if 
they could get any assurance, it was better, they said, to make terms 
and surrender the fort to him. He would take them under his 
protection, and they would find him their supporter if they would 
foUow rules of allegiance. To this opinion they all agreed. They 
sent their messengers, and craved for themselves and their families 
exemption from death and captivity. 

Protection granted to them on their faithful promises of allegiance, 

Muhammad Kasim granted them protection on their faithful 
promises, but put the soldiers to death, and took all their followers 
and dependants prisoners. All the captives, up to about thirty 
years of age, who were able to work, he made slaves, and put a 
price upon them.® Muhammad Kasim called all the chief officers 
of Hajj%* together, and related the message to them, saying that 

^ " [» Jaretari” B.} 
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ambassadors bad come from Brabmanabad, and it should be heard 
what they had to say, and a proper answer should be carefuUy 
prepared and given to them. 

Opinion of Moha Bisdyci^ 

Moka Bisaya said, 0 noble man! this fort is the chief of all the 
cities of Hind. It is the seat of the sovereign. J£ this be taken, 
the whole of Sind will come into your possession. The strongest 
forts will fall, and the dread of our power will increase. The 
people will sever themselves from the descendants of Hahir, some 
will run away, and others submit to your lule. 

Muhammad Kasim's communication to IlaJjdj. 

Muhammad Kasim informed Hajjdj of all the circumstances, and 
furnished those people with his written orders. He fixed the time 
with them, and they said that on the day named ho should come to 
the Jawetari^ gate, from which they would sally out to fight, but 
when they should come near him, and the Arab army should attack 
them, they would fly away in the midst of the battle, go into the 
fort, and leave the gate open. After an answer was received tiom 
Hajjaj, to the effect that Kasim should give them protection, and 
faithfully execute the compact made with them, the pco]_)le of the 
fort fought for a short time, and when the Arabs attacked them, and 
engaged, they fled and entered the fort, leaving the gate opon.^ The 
Arabs thus got possession of it, and the whole army followed and 
mounted the walls. The Muhammadans then loudly shouted Allah 
Akbar,” and the people of the fort, seeing the Musulmans victorious, 
opened the eastern gate, and fled with precipitation. The Muham¬ 
madans thus gained the victory, but Muhammad Kasim ordci ed them 
to hill none but those who showed fight. They scissed all who had 
arms, and brought them prisoners before Muhammad Kasim, with 
all their arms and property, dependants, and families. Everyone 
who bowed down his head and sued for protection was released, 
and allowed to occupy his own house. 

1 Jaretari," J?.] 

2 This is not clear, but it appears that the citizens betrayed the garrison. 
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Hesistance made hy Jaisiya^ and the wife of Ddliir. 

It is said, on the authority of the old men of Brahmanahad, that 
when the fort of Brahmanahad was taken, LMi, the wife of Dahir 
Eai, who since Dahir’s death had staid in the fort with his son,^ rose 
up and said, ''How can I leave this strong fort and my family. It 
is necessary that we should stop here, overcome the enemy, and 
preserve our homes and dwellings. If the army of the Arabs 
should be successful, I must pursue some other course. She then 
brought out ail her wealth and treasures, and distributing them 
among the warriors of the army, she thus encouraged her brave 
soldiers while the fight was carried on at one of the gates. She had 
determined that if the fort should be lost, she would burn herself 
alive with all her relations and children. Suddenly the fort was 
taken, and the nobles came to the gate of Dahir’s palace and brought 
out his dependant^. Ladi was taken prisoner. 

Lddt, idle wife of Dahir is taken, unth Ms t?vo maiden daughters. 

When the plunder and the prisoners of war were brought before 
Kasim, and enquiries were made about every captive, it was found 
that Ladi, the wife of Dahir, was in the fort with two daughters of 
his by his other wives. Veils wore put on their faces, and they 
were delivered to a servant to keep them apart. One-fifth of all 
the prisoners were chosen and set aside; they were counted as 
amounting to twenty thousand in number, and the rest were given 
to the soldiers. 

Proteetion is gwen to the artificers^ 

Protection was given to the artificers, the merchants, and the 
common people, and those who had been seized from those classes 
were all liberated. But he (Kasim) sat on the seat of cruelty, and 
put all those who had fought to the sword. It is said that about six 
thousand fighting men were slain, but, according tO' some, sixteen 
thousand were killed, and the rest were pardoned. 

The relations of Dahir are betrayed hy the Brahmans^ 

It is related that when none of the. relations of Ddhir were found 

b son of the 


HI, 


1 [S'lc in both MSS.] 
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among the prisoners, the inhabitants of the city were questioned 
respecting them, hut no one gave any information or hint about 
them. But the next day nearly one thousand Brahmans, with 
shaven heads and beards, were brought before Kasim. 

The Brahman come to Muhammad Kasim. 

When Muhammad Kasim saw them, he asked to what army they 
belonged, and why they had come in that manner. They replied, “0 
faithM noble! our king was a Brahman. You have killed him, 
and have taken his country; but some of us have faithfully adhered 
to his cause, and have laid down our lives for him; and the rest, 
mourning for him, have dressed themselves in yellow clothes, and 
have shaved their heads and boards. As now the Almighty God has 
given this country into your possession, we have come submissively 
to you, just Lord, to know what may bo your orders for us. 
Muhammad Kasim began to think, and said, “By my soul and head, 
they are good, faithful people. I give thorn protection, but on this 
condition, that they bring hither the dependents of Dahir, wherever 
they inay bo.” Thereupon they brought out Ladi. Muhammad Kasim 
fixed a tax upon all the subjects, according to the laws of the Prophet. 
Those who embraced the Muhammadan faith wore exempted from 
slavery, the tribute, and the poll-tax;' and from those who did not 
change their creed a tax was exacted according to three grades. The 
first grade was of great men, and each of those was to pay silver, equal 
to forty-eight dirams in weight, the second grade twenty-four dirams, 
and the lowest grade twelve dirams. It was ordered that all who 
should become Musulmans at once should bo exempted from the 
payment, but those who were desirous of adhering to their old 
persuasion must pay the tribute and poll-tax. Some showed an 
inclination to abide by their creed, and some having resolved upon 
paying tribute, held by the faith of their forefathers,* but their lands 
and property were not taken from them. 

1 [“ Bmdagi m&l m gazidf’ or “ gazand,” as A. has it.] 

* y, cuojU.^ y 

ujLjI JjJ ^ J Jjolv The word mu’dwadat is found only in 5.] 
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Brahmandhdd is given into the charge of the ^prefects of the country, 

Muhammad Kasim then allotted to each of the prefects an amount 
of revenue suited to his ability and claims. He stationed a force at 
each of the four gates of the fort, and gave the charge of them (to 
the prefects). He also gave them as tokens of his satisfaction 
saddled horses, and ornaments for their hands and feet, according to 
the custom of the kings of Hind. And he assigned to each of them 
a seat in the great public assemblies. 

Division of the people into three classes — artizans, merchants, and 

agriculturists. 

All people, the merchants, artists, and agriculturists vrere divided 
separately into their respective classes, and ten thousand men, high 
and low, were counted. Muhammad Kasim then ordered twelve 
diram’s weight of silver to be assigned to each man, because all 
their property had been plundered. He appointed people from 
among the villagers and the chief citizens to collect the fixed 
taxes from the cities and villages, that there might be a feeling of 
strength and protection. When the Brahmans saw this, they 
represented their case, and the nobles and principal inhabitants 
of the city gave evidence as to the superiority of the Brahmans. 
Muhammad Kasim maintained their dignity, and passed orders 
confirming their pre-eminence. They were protected against opposi¬ 
tion and violence. Each of them was entrusted with an ofdce, for 
Kasim was confident that they would not be inclined to dishonesty. 
Like Edi Ohach, he also appointed each one to a duty. He 
ordered all the Brahmans to be brought before him, and reminded 
them that they had held great offices in the time of Dahir, and that 
they must be well acc[uainted with the city and the suburbs. If 
they knew any excellent character worthy of Ms consideration and 
kindness they should bring Mm to notice, that favours and rewards 
might be bestowed on him. As he had entire confidence in their 
honesty and virtue, he had entrusted them with these offices, and all 
the affairs of the country would be placed under their charge. 
These offices were granted to them and their descendants, and would 
never be resumed or transferred. 
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The Brahmans go with great confidence into the villages. 

Then the Brahmans and the government officers went into the 
districts, and said, '' Oh chiefs and leaders of the people, yon know 
for cei'tain that Bahir is slain, and that the power of infidels is at an 
end. In all parts of Sind and Hind the rule of the Arabs is firmly 
established, and aU the people of this country, great and small, have 
become as equals, both in town and country. The groat Sultan has 
shown favour to us humble individuals, and ye must know that 
he has sent us to you, to hold out great inducements. If we do 
not obey the Arabs wo shall neither have piopcity noi means 
of living. But we have made our submission in hope that the 
favour and kindness of our masters may be increased to us. At 
present we are not driven from our homes j but if you cannot 
endure this tribute which is fixed on you, nor submit to the heavy 
burden, then let us retire at a suitable opportunity to some other 
place of Hind or Sind, with all your families and children, where 
you may find your lives secure. Hife is the greatest of all blessings. 
But if we can escape from this dreadful whirlpool, and can save our 
lives from the power of this army, our property and children will bo 
safe. 

Taxes are fixed upon the inhahitamts of the city. 

Then all the inhabitants of the city attended and agreed to pay 
the taxes. They ascertained the amount from Muhammad Kasim. 
And in respect of the Brahmans whom he had appointed revenue 
managers over them, ho said, ‘‘Deal honestly between the people 
and the Sultan, and if distribution is rccpiired make it with equity, 
and fix the revenue according to the ability to pay. Be in concord 
among yourselves, and oppose not each other, so that the country 
may not bo distressed.” 

Muhammad Edsim admomshes the people. 

Muhammad Kasim admonished every man separately, and said, 
“ Be happy in every respect, and have no anxiety, for you will not 
bo blamed for anytliing, I do not take any agreement or bond from 
you. Whatever sum is fixed and we have settled you must pay. 
Moreover, care and leniency shall bo shown you. And whatever 
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may be youi requests, they should be represented to me so that 
they may be heard, a proper reply be given, and the wishes of each 
man be satisfied.” 

Muhammad Kasim gives an order in fawur of the people of 
JBrahmandbdd. 

The Brahmans did not receive the alms which were given to them 
according to the old custom, by the merchants, the infidels, and 
thakurs, who took delight in worshipping the idols. The attend¬ 
ants of the temples were likewise in distress. Bor fear of the 
army, the alms and bread were not regularly given to them, and 
therefore they were reduced to poverty. They came to the gate of 
his palace, and lifted up their hands in prayer. They said, “ May 
you live long, oh just lord I We people obtain our livelihood and 
maintenance by keeping the temple of Budh. You showed mercy 
upon the merchants and the infidels, confirmed them in their pro¬ 
perty, and made them zimmis (tolerated subjects). Hence we, your 
slaves, relying upon your bounty, hope permission may be given for 
them to worship their gods, and repair the temple of Budh. 
Muhammad Kasim replied, “ The seat of government is Alor, and 
all these other places are dependencies of it.” The Hindus said, 
“ The edifice (temple) of this city is under the Brahmans. They are 
our sages and physicians, and our nuptial and funeral ceremonies 
are performed by them. We have agreed to pay the taxes in the 
expectation that every one would be left to follow his own persua¬ 
sion. This our temple of Budh is ruined, and we cannot worship 
our idols. If our just lord will permit us, we wiU repair it, and 
worship our gods. Our Brahmans will then receive the means of 
living from us.” 

Muhammad Kdsim writes to Eajjdj, and receives an answer. 

Mnbammad Kasim wrote to Hajjaj, and after some days received 
a reply to tlie following effect. The letter of my dear nephew 
Muhammad Kasim has been received, and the facts understood. It 
appears that the chief inhabitants of Erahmandbad had petitioned 
to be allowed to repair the temple of Budh and pursue their religion. 
As they have made submission, and have agreed to pay taxes to the 
Khalifa, nothing more can be properly re(]Luired from them. They 
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liave been, taken under our protectiouj and we cannot in any way 
stretch out our hands upon their lives or property. Permission is 
given them to worship their gods. Nobody must be forbidden or 
prevented from following his own religion. They may live in their 
houses in whatever manner they like.^ 

Arrival of Uajjdfs orders. 

When the orders of Hajjaj reached Muhammad Kasim, he had 
left the city, and had gone a march. He directed the nobles, the 
principal inhabitants, and the Brahmans to build their temple, 
traffic with the Muhammadans, live without any fear, and strive to 
better themselves. He also enjoined them to maintain the indigent 
Brahmans with kindness and consideration, observe the rites and 
customs of their ancestors, and give oblations and alms to the 
Brahmans, according to former practice. They were to allot three 
dirams out of every hundred dirams capital, and to give them as 
much of this as should bo noccssary—the remainder was to be paid 
into the treasury and accounted for; it would bo safe in the keeping 
of Government.''^ They wore also to settle allowances upon the 
officers and the nol)les. They all fully agreed to these conditions 
before Tanhm bin Zaidu-1 Kaisl and Hukin bin ’Awana Kalbi. It 
was ordained that the Brahmans should, like beggars, take a copper 
basin in their hands, go to the doors of tlio houses, and take what¬ 
ever grain or other thing that might bo offered to them, so that they 
might not remain unprovided for. This practice has got a peculiar 
name among the infidels. 

Miihammad Kmini grants the request of the people of BrahmandbdcL 

Muhammad Kasim granted the ref][uest which the people of Brah- 
mandbad had made to him, and permitted them to retain their posi¬ 
tion like the Jews, the Christians,» and fire worshippers of ’Irak 

^ b’3 

tAibb JUi ^ ^ Xa j\ j] 

[uLwbb 

“ j ^ -5 See p. 122.] 
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and SMm. He then dismissed them, and gave to their head men 
tlie appellation of Eana.^ 

M^uhdMMdcl S'dsifyi cdUs foT SzsakdT, ths fuiiiistcT. 

He then called the minister Sisakar and Moka Bisaya, and asked 
them what was the position of the Jats of Lohana® in the time of 
Chach and Dahir, and how were they dealt with? Sisakar, the 
minister, replied in the presence of Moka Bisaya that in the reign 
of Eai Chach, the Lohanas, viz. Lakha and Samma, were not allowed 
to wear soft clothes, or cover their -heads with velvet; hnt they 
nsed to wear a black blanket beneath, and throw a sheet of coarse 
cloth over their shoulders. They kept their heads and feet naked. 
Whenever they put on soft clothes they were fined. They used 
to take their dogs with them when they went out of doors, so 
that they might by this means be recognized. No chief was per¬ 
mitted to ride on a horse. Wherever guides were required by the 
kings they had to perform the duty, and it was their business to 
supply escorts and conduct parties from one tribe to another. II 
any of their chiefs or ranas rode upon a horse, he had no saddle or 
bridle, but threw a blanket on its back, and then mounted. If an 
injury befel a person on the road, these tribes had to answer for it; 
and if any person of their tribe committed a theft, it was the duty of 
their head men to bum him and his family and children. The 
caravans used to travel day and night under their guidance. There 
is no distinction among them of great and small. They have the 
disposition of savages, and always rebelled against their sovereign. 
They plunder on the roads, and within the territory of Debal aU 
join with them in their highway robberies. It is their duty to send 
fire-wood for the kitchen of the kings, and to serve them as menials 
and guards.” On hearing this, Muhammad Kasim said, “What 
disgusting people they are. They are just like the savages of 
Persia and the mountains.”’ Muhammad Kasim maintained the 
same rules regarding them. As the Commander of the faithful, 
’Umar, son of Khitab, had ordered respecting the people of Sham, 

1 [MS. 5.] “ 

’ [Axib i 
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SO did Muliammad Kasim also make a rule that every guest should 
be eutertaineid for one day and night, but if he fell sick then for 
three days and nights. 


Muhammad Kddm sends a letter to Eajjdf bin Yusuf. 

When Muhammad Kasim had settled the affairs of Brahmanabad 
and the Lohana territory, and had fixed the tribute of the Jats, he 
sent a report of all these particulars to Hajjaj. It was written at a 
place on the river Jalwall,^ above Brahmanabad. The account of 
taking the territory of Sind was communicated and stated in full 


detail. 


Jiepl'!/ of EaJjdf 


Hajjaj wrote in reply, “My nephew Muhammad Kasim, you 
deserve praise and commendation for your military conduct, and for 
the pains you have taken in protecting the people, ameliorating 
their condition, and managing the afiairs of the Government. The 


H^^] 2 g of the revenue upon each village, and the oncouiagement you 
have given to all classes of people to observe the laws, and their agree¬ 
ments, have brought much vigour to the Government, and have tended 
to the good administration of the country. Now you should not 
stay any longer in this city. The pillars of the countries of Hind 
and Sind are Alor and Multan. They are the capitals and royal 


residences. There must be great riches and treasures ot kings hidden 


in these two places. If you stop anywhere, you should choose the 
most delightful place, so that your authority may bo confirmed in 
the whole country of Hind and Sind. If any one refuses to submit 
to, Muhammadan power slay him. May you be victorious under 
tlio decree of the Almighty God, so that you may subduo the 


country of Hind to tho boundary of China. Amir Kiitaiba, son of 
Muslimu-1 Kuraishi is sent; you should make over all the hostages 


to Ri™. and an army is also placed under him. You should act in 
such a manner, 0 son of your uncle, and son of the mother of 


Jaisiya,® that tho name of Kasim may becomo celebrated through you, 
and your enemies be humbled and confounded. May it please God.” 


1 [J. has Jalwtoi. See page 176.] 

® Alluding probably to her being destined for A few pages before we find 

L&.di was taken by Muhammad Khsim. 
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The arrival of the letter of Eajjdj. 

When the letter of Hajjaj reached Muhammad Kasim, he read 
it. It was also written in it, “You, 0 Muhammad, consult mo 
in your letters, for it is prudent. The excessive distance is an 
obstacle. But show kindness that your enemies may desire to be 
submissive; comfort them.” 

Appointment of four of the ehief men of the city as officers for the 
management of the country, 

Muhammad Kasim then called Wida’, son of Hamidu-n Kajdi, for 
the management of the city of Brahmanabad, that is, Bain-wah/ and 
appointed overseers and assistants. He entrusted four persons from 
among the merchants of the city with all matters concerning pro¬ 
perty. He strictly ordered that they should inform him fully and 
particularly of all matters, and that nothing should be decided 
without consulting him. He placed Kuba, son of Daras, in the 
fort of Eawar, and directed him to hold the place fast, and keep the 
boats ready. If any boat coming up or down the stream was 
loaded with men or arms of war, he was to take them and bring 
them to the fort of Eawar. He placed the boats on the upper part 
of the river under the charge of the son of Ziyadu-1 ’Abdi, and 
appointed Handil, son of Sulaimanu-1 Azdi, to the districts which 
belonged to the territory of Kiraj,® Hanzala, son of Akhi Banana 
Kalbi, was made governor of Dahlila, and they were aU. ordered 
to inquire into and investigate the affairs of the surrounding places, 
and report to him thereon every month. He also directed them 
to assist each other so that they might be secure from attacks of 
the enemy’s forces, and from the opposition of rebellious subjects, 
and they were to punish disturbers of the peace. He stationed two 
thousand foot soldiers with Kais bin ’Abdu-1 Malik bin Kaisu-d 
Hamani and Khalid Ansari in Siwistan, and sent Mas ud Tamimi 
son of Shitaba Jadidi, Hirasati Atki, Sabir BashkaTi, and Abdu-1 
Malik son of ’Abdullah, A1 Khaza’i, Mahram son of ’Akka, and 

1 [This is th.e spelling of MS. A. The name is not given in The real name 
was JBahmanu or Balmanwd, See mte pp. 34 and 61. B'lrdnf s Kdndn quoted in 
Thomas’ Prinsep, Yol. II. p. 120 ; Eeinand’s fragments, pp. 41, 113.] 

2 [So in MS. A. MS. J5. has “ Kdraj.” See ante^ p. 124.] 
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AlMa son of ’Abdu-r Eabman, to Debal and Nirun, in order to 
maintain possession of those places. Amongst the companions of 
his exploits there -was a man named Malikh, who was a MauM ; 
him he appointed ruler of Karwail. ’Alwan Bakkari and Kais, 
son of S’aliha, with three hundi-ed men, also remained in that 
place, and there they had their wives and families. Thus the whole 
territory of the Jats was kept under subjection. 

Muhammad Kasim proceeds to Sdicandi Sanmia. 

It is related that when Muhammad Kasim had attended to the 
affairs of the district of Brahmanabad, and of the eastern and western 
parts of the territory, ho marched from that place on Thursday, the 
third of Muharram a.h. 94 (9 Oct., 712 a.d.) He stopped at a 
village called Manhal,* in the vincinity of Sawandi.”- There was 
a beautiful lake and a delightful meadow there, which were called 
Danda and Karbahii. lie pitched liis tents on the banks of the 
Danda. Tlio inhabitants oi' the couutiy wore Samanis. The chiefs 
and merchants all came and made submission to Muhammad Kasim, 
and he gave them protection, according to the orders of Ilajjiij. 
He said that they might live in their country with comfort and con¬ 
tent, .and pay the revenue at the proper season. Ho fixed revenue 
upon them and appointed a person from each tribe as the head of his 
tribe. One was a Samaui, whoso name was Bawadu, and the other, 
Budchi Bamman Bhawal. The agriculturists in this part of the 
country wore .Tats, and they made their submission and were granted 
protection. When all these circumstances were communicated to 
Hajjaj, ho sent an emphatic answer, ordering that those who showed 
fight should ho destroyed, or that their sons and daughters should 
bo token as hostages and kept. Those who chose to submit, and in 
whoso throats the water of sincerity flowed, wore to be treated with 
mercy, and their property secured to them. The aitizans and mer¬ 
chants were not to bo heavily taxed. Wdiosoovcr took great pains 
in his work or cultivation was to bo encouraged and supported. 
From those who espoused the dignity ol Islam, only a tenth piart of 
their wealth and the produce of the land was to bo required; but those 
who followed their own religion were to pay from the produce of their 

® See auU pp. 122 and 150. 


1 [Matlial in MS. ^.] 
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manual industry, or from the land, the usual sums, according to the 
established custom of the country, and bring it to the aovemment col¬ 
lectors. Muhammad Kasim then marched from that place and arrived 
at Bahrawar. There he called Sulaiman son of PatMn and Aha 
Fazzatu-1 Kasha’ri and made them swear by the Omnipotent, He 
gave them strict orders, and sent them with a body of men belong¬ 
ing to Haidar son of ’Amru and Bani Tamim towards the territory 
oflbe people of Bahraj.^ They took up their residence there ; and 
’Umar son of Hajjazu-1 Akbari Hanafi was appointed their chief, 
and a body of famous warriors were placed under him. 

The Sammas come to receive him. 

Muhammad Kasim then moved towards the tribes of the Samma. 
When he came near, they advanced to receive him, ringing 
bells, and beating drums and dancing. Muhamniad Kasim said, 
What noise is this ?” The people told him that it was with them 
a customary ceremony, that when a new king comes among them 
they rejoice and receive him with frolics and merriment. Then 
Kharim, son of ’Umar, came to Muhammad Kasim and said, ''It 
is proper for us to adore and praise the Almighty Grod, because 
He has made these people submissive and obedient to us, and our 
injunctions and inhibitions are obeyed in this country. Kharim was 
an intelligent and ingenious man, faithful and honest. Muhammad 
Kasim laughed at his words, and said, " You shall be made their 
chief,” and he ordered them to dance and play before him. Kharim 
rewarded them with twenty dinars of African gold, and said ^It is 
a regal privilege that joyful demonstrations should be made by them 
on the arrival of their prince, and gratitude thus be shown to the 
Almighty—may this blessing be long preserved to them. 

Muhammad Kasim marches towards Lohana and Sihta. 

The historians say, upon the authority of ’Ah bin Muhammad bin 


^ These passages are douhtful and have no meaning as they stand. [The following 
is the text :—^ blj j 

^ , J=rj J-c 

MS. j5. omits the second eshdnrd.] 
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Abdu-r •R.flIiTna.Ti bin ’Abdu-Uah us Saliti, that when Mubammad Kasim 
bad settled tbe affairs of Lobaua, be came to Sibta. Tbe chiefs and 
peasants advanced bare-beaded and bare-footed to receive him, and 
sued for mercy. He granted tbem all protection, fixed tbe revenue 
they were to pay, and took hostages. He asked tbem to guide him 
through tbe various stages to Alor. Their guides were sent forward 
to Alor, which was the capital of Hind and the greatest city in all 
Sind. The inhabitants were chiefly merchants,'artisans, and agri¬ 
culturists. The governor of its fort was Fufi, son of Eai Dahir, 
and before Iiim nobody dared say that Hahir was slam- He main¬ 
tained that Eax Dahir was yet alive, and had gone to bring an army 
from Hind, that with its support and assistance he might fight with 
the Arabs. Muhammad Kasim encamped for one month before the 
fort, at the distance of one mile. He built there a mosciuo, in which 
he read the Khutba every Friday. 

Battle with the peo2->le of Alor. 

War was then waged with the people of Alor, who believed that 
Dahir was bringing men to their fiid. They cried aloud from the 
ramparts to the besiegers, You must abandon aE hope of life, for 
Dahir, with a formidable ai*my of numberless elephants, hoi sc and 
foot, is advancing in your rear, and wo shall sally out from the fort 
and defeat your army. Abandon your wealth and baggage, take 
care of your livo.s, and run away, that you may not be killed. Hear 
this advice.” 

Muhammad Kimm furelmes Lddi, the wife of Dahir, from a 

woman} 

Wlien Muhammad Kasim saw their resolution and perseverance 
in maintaining hostilities, and found that they persisted in denying 
that Dahir was slain, ho put Ladi, the wife of Dahir, whom ho had 
purchased from a woman and inado his wife, on the black camel on 
which the wife of Ddliir used to ride, and sent her with trusty 
persons to the foit. She cried out, 0 people of the foit, I have 
some matters of importance to tell you ; corno near that I may 
speak ” A body of the principal men ascended the ramparts. Ladf 

1 [Such arc the words of the text. Sec however, page 181.] 
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then uncovered her face, and said, I am Ladi, the wife of Dahir. 
Our king is killed, and his head has been sent to ’Irak; the royal 
flags and umbrella have also been forwarded to the capital of the 
Khalifa. Bo not you destroy yourselves. God says (in the Kuran) 

‘ Seek not destruction by your own hands,’ ” She then shrieked out, 
wept bitterly, and sang a funeral song. They replied .from the fort,^ 

'' You are false; you have joined these Chanddls and Cow-eaters, and 
have become one of them. Our king is alive, and is coming with 
a mighty army and war elephants to repel the enemy. Thou hast 
polluted thyself with these Arabs, and prefer their government 
to our kings.” Thus and still more did they abuse her. When 
Muhammad Kasim heard this, he called Ladi back, and said, 
‘^Fortune has turned away her face from the family of Silaij.” 

A sorceress tries to ascertain the death of Bdhir, 

It is related by the historians that in the fort of Alor there was a 
sorceress, which in Hindi is called Jogini. Fuff, son of Bahir, and 
the nobles of the city, went to her and said, ‘‘ It is expected that 
you will tell us by your science where Bahir is.” She replied that 
she would give them information, after making experiments, if they 
would allow her one day for the purpose. She then went to her 
house, and after three watches of the day she brought a branch of the 
pepper and the nutmeg tree from Sarandip (Ceylon), with their 
blossoms and berries all green and perfect in her hand, and said, ,, 

I have traversed the whole world from Kaf to Kaf, but have found 
no trace of him anywhere in Hind or Sind, nor have I heard anything 
of him. Now settle your plans, for if he w.ero alive he could not 
remain hidden and concealed from me. To verify my words, I have 
brought these green branches from Sarandip that you may have no 
delusions. I am sure that your king is not alive on the face of the 
earth.” 

Capitulation of the fort of Alor. 

When this became known, the people of the city, great and small, 
said they had heard of the honesty, prudence, justice, equity, and 

^ instance of the frequent misuse of 

in MS. A. The other MS. B. omits it ] 
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generosity of Muliammad Kasim, and liis faithful observance of his 
words and promises, and they had witnessed the same. They would 
send him a message by some trustworthy person, pray for mercy, and 
surrender the fort. When Fufi was assured of Dahir’s death, and 
of the wavering of the people, he came out of the fort with all 
his relations and dependants, at the time when the king of the stars 
had passed behind the black curtain of night, and went towards Chitor 
(Jaipur).^ His brother Jaisiya and other sons of I)(lhir were there, 
and had taken up their residence at a village called Kuzul-Sandal.^ 
There was a man of the tribe of ’Allafi in Alor, who had made 
friendship with Fiifi; ho wrote information of Fiifi’s retirement 
and flight, and having fastened the paper to an arrow shot it (into 
the camp, informing the Arabs) that Fufi, son of Dahir had abdi¬ 
cated the chiefship of Alor, and had departed. Muhammad Kasim 
then sent his brave warriors to fight, and tlioy ascended the ram¬ 
parts of the fort and made tlie assanlt. 

The dtizens crave protection. 

All the merchants, artizans, and tradesmen, sent a message 
saying, “ We have cast off our {dlegianco to the .Brahmans. We 
have lost JKii Ddiir, our cliief, and his son Fufi has deserted us. 
"Wo were not satisfied until to-day; but as it was destined by God 
that all this slunild happen, no creature can oppose His will and 
power, nor can anything be done against him by force or fraud. 
The dominion of this world is no one’s pmperty. When the army 
of God’s destiny comes forili from behind the veil of secrecy, it 
deprives some kings of their thrones and crowns, and drives others 
to despair and flight, hy change of circumstances and the occurrence 
of calamities. No dependance can he placed upon either old 
sovereignty or new a,iitliority, which are fleeting possessions. We 
now come submissively to you, confiding in your just equity, we 
put ourselves under your yoke. Wo surrender the fort to the 
officers of the just Amir. Grant us protection and remove the fear 

1 m i?.] 

^ ^ (R* 
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of your army from our minds^ This aiicieut dominion and extensive 
territory were entrusted to us by Eai Dahir, and as long as he was 
alive we observed our allegiance to him. But as he is slain, and 
his son Fiifi has run away, it is now better for us to obey you.’’ 
Muhammad Kasim replied, sent you no message, nor ambassa¬ 
dor ; of your own accord you sue for peace, and make promises and 
engagements. If you are truly inclined to obey me, stop fighting, 
and with sincerity and confidence come down; if not, I will hear 
no excuses after this, nor make any promises. I will not spare you, 
nor can you he saved from my army,” 

The Garrison capitulates. 

Then they came down from the ramparts and agreed with each 
other that on these terms they would open the gate and stand at it 
till Muhammad Kasim should come. They said that if he would 
act according to his promise, and would treat them generously, they 
would submit to him and serve him, without any excuse. Then 
they took the keys of the fort in their hands and stood before the 
gate, and the officers of Hajjaj, who had been selected, came forward; 
the garrison opened the gate and made their submission. 

Muhammad Kasim enters the fort 

Muhammad Kasim then entered the gate. All the citizens had 
come to the temple of Kau-vihar,^ and wore prostrating themselves 
and worshipping the idol. Muhammad Kasim asked what house it 
was, that all the great men and the nobles were kneeling before it, 
and making prostrations. He was told that it was a temple called 
Kau-vihar. Muhammad Kasim ordered the door of the temple to be 
opened, and he saw an image mounted on a horse. He went in 
with his officers, and found that it was made of hard stone, and that 
golden bracelets, ornamented, with rubies and other precious stones, 
were on its hands. Muhammad Kasim stretched out his hand and 
took off one of the bracelets. Tie then called the keeper of the 
temple of Budh Kau-vihar, and said, “Is that your idol?” He 
replied, “ Yes ; but it had two bracelets, and now it has only one.” 

^ [The title would appear to have been a common one, for there was a temple of 
the same name at Brahmanhbhd, see p. 149.] 
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Muhammad K£sim said, “Does not your god know who has got his 
bracelet ?” The keeper hung down his head. Muhammad Kasim 
laughed, and gave back the bracelet to him, and they replaced it on 
the hand of the idoL 

Muhammad Kasim orders the soldiers to he killed?- 

Muhammad Kasim ordered that if the mUitary bowed their heads 
in submission they should not be killed. Dadi said the people 
of this country are chiefly workmen, but some are merchants. 
The city is inhabited and its land cultivated by them, and the 
amount of the taxes will be realized from their earnings and tillage 
if the tribute is fixed on each person.” Muhammad Kasim said, 
“Eani Ladi has ordered this,” and he gave protection to aU. 

A person comes forward and craves mercy. 

It is related by the historians, that from amongst the people who 
were given up to the executioners to be put to death, a person came 
forward and said, “I have a wonderful tiling to show.” The execu¬ 
tioner said, “ Let me see it.” Ho said, “ No, I will not show it to 
you, but to the commander.” This was reported to Muhammad Kasim, 
and he ordered him to be brought before him.' When ho came, he 
asked him what wonder he had to show. The man said it was a 
thing which nobody had yet seen. Muhammad Kasim said, Hring 
it.” The Brahman replied, “ If you grant my life, and that of all 
and every of my relations, family, and children.” Muhammad 
said, “I grant it.” He then asked him for a written and 
express promise under his gracious signature. Muhammad Kasim 
thought that he would produce some precious gem or ornament. 
When a strict promise was made, and the written order was in 
his hand, he pulled his board and whiskers, and spread out the 
hairs j then he placed his toes at the back of his head and 
began to dance, repeating this saying, “Nobody has seen this 
wonder of mine. The hairs of my beard servo me for curls.” 
Muhammad Kasim was surprised at this. The people who were 
present said, “What wonder is this for which he wishes to be 

1 Tho contents of tbe ebapter do not agree with the heading, nor with the execution 
wliicb, appears to liaYC been ordered in tb,e next cliapter. 
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pardoned ? He has deceived ns.” Mnhammad Kasim replied, '' A 
word is a word, and a promise is a promise.’ ‘ To belie oneself 
is not the act of a great man.’ ' Know that he who retracts is a 
treacherous man.’ ^ See how a (true) man observes his promise.’ 
af a person fulfil his words, he is more exalted than you can 
conceive.’ We must not kill him, but we will send him to prison, 
and report the case to Hajjaj for his decision.” Accordingly the 
execution of that man and of twenty-two of his relations and de¬ 
pendants was postponed, and a report of the case was written to 
Hajjaj, who asked the learned men of Kufa and Basra to pronounce 
their opinions. A report was also sent to ’Abdu-1 Malik, the 
‘Khalifa of the time. The answer which came from the Khalifa and 
the learned men was, that such a case had already occurred among the 
friends of the Prophet—^may peace be to him. God says, He is a 
true man who fulfils his promise in God’s name.” When the 
answer to this effect came, the man was liberated with all his 
dependants and relations. 

Jaidya goes io Kixraj. 

It is related by the great and principal men, that when Jaisiya, 
with seven hundred men, foot and horse, reached the fort of Kuraj,"^ 
the chief of that place came forth to receive him. He showed liim 
much attention, and inspired his hopes by great promises. He told 
him that he would assist him'against the Muhammadans. It was 
customary with Barohar® Eai to-take one day’s holiday in every six 
months, drink wine with women, hear songs, and see dancing.. No 
stranger was admitted to be one of the company. It happened that 
on the day Jaisiya arrived Darohar Eai was celebrating this festival. 
He sent a person to Jaisiya to say that on that day he was in 
privacy, and no stranger could come to his chamber; but as he 
(Jaisiya) was a very dear guest, and was regarded by him as his 
son, he might attend. Jaisiya bent down his head, and drawing 
lines on the earth did not look at the women. Barohar told 
him that they might he regarded as his (Jaisiya’s) mother and 
sisters; he might lift up his head and look. Jaisiya said, ''I 
am originally a monk, and I do not look at any woman who is 

1 [See pp. 124 and 189.] 2 [The “ Ddhar** of Biladurf, p. 124.] 
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a stranger. Darohar then excused him from looking, and praised his 
•self-restraint and modesty. It is narrated, that when the women 
came round him, there was among them the sister of Darohar, 
whose name was Janki, that is, heautiful, and she was lovely. 
She was a woman of royal descent, and possessed of great charms. 
She w^as elegant in stature as the juniper tree, generous in disposi¬ 
tion, her words were like a string of pearls, her eyes handsome, and 
her cheeks like tulips or rubies. When she saw him, love for Jaisiya 
took hold of her heart. She looked at him every moment, and made 
love to him by her gestures. When Jaisiya went away, Janki, the 
sister of Darohar, arose and went to her house. She had a litter 
prepared, in which she seated herself, and ordering her.maid-servants 
to carry it, she proceeded to Jaisiya’s dwelling. There she alighted 
from the litter and went in. Jaisiya had gone to sleep, but when the 
smell of wine, which proceeded from Janki, penetrated his brain, he 
awoke, and saw Janki sitting beside him. He rose up and said. 
Princess, what has brought you here ?' What time is this for you 
to come here ? ” She replied, ''Poolish fellow; there is no necessity 
to ask me about this. Would a young and beautiful woman come 
in the very dark of the night to visit a prince like you; would she 
rouse him from sweet slumber, and wish to sleep with him, but for 
one purpose ; particularly a beauty like mo, who has seduced a 
world with her blandishments and coquetry, and made princes mad 
with desire ? You must know well and fully my obj'cct, for how 
can it remain concealed from you ? Take advantage of this success 
till morning.” Jaisiya said, ''Princess, I cannot consort with any 
other woman than my own lawful and wedded wife; nor ought such 
a thing to be done by me, because I am a Brahman, a monk, and 
a continent person, and this act is not worthy of great, learned, 
and pious men. Beware lest you defile me with so great a crime.’ 
Although she importuned him much, ho would not accede to her 
wishes, and struck the hand of denial on the tablet of her breast. 

Janld u disappointed by Jaisiya, 

When Janki was disappointed, she said, " Jaisiya, you have 
deprived me of the delights and raptures I anticipated. Now have 
I determined to destroy you, and to make myself the food of fire.” 
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She then retired to her house, and covered herself with her clothes. 
Having closed the door, she tossed about on her bed till day-break, 
and was uttering these couplets Your love and your charms have 
burnt my heart.” The light of your beauty has illumined my soul.” 

Give me justice or I will weep.” “ I will burn myself, you, and 
the city together.” The next day, although the king of the stars 
had raised his head from the bastions of the heavens, and tore up 
the coverlid of darkness, Janki was still asleep. The fumes of wine 
and the effects of separation mingled together, and she remained 
lying till late, with her head covered with her bedclothes. King 
Harohar would take no breakfast, and drink no wine, till his sister 
Janki showed her face. Ho always paid her much honour and respect. 
So he rose and went to his sister’s apartments, and found her over¬ 
whelmed with care and melancholy. He said, '' O, sister 1 0 
princess, what has come over thee, that thy tulip-coloured face is 
changed and turned pale?” Janki replied, Prince, what stronger 
reason can there be than this—That fool of Sind surely saw mo in 
the gay assembly. Last night he came to my house, and called me 
to him. He wanted to stain the skirt of my continence and purity, 
which has never boon polluted with the dirt of vice, and to con¬ 
taminate my pious mind and pure person with the foulness of his 
debauchery, and so bring my virgin modesty to shame, The king 
must exact justice for me from him, so that no reckless fellow may 
hereafter attempt such perfidy and violence.” The fire of anger 
blazed out in Harohar, but he told his sister that Jaisiya was their 
guest, and moreover a monk and a Brahman, who was connected 
with them. He had come to ask assistance j and was accompanied 
by one thousand warriors. He could not he killed. He was not to 
be destroyed by force; ^^but,” said he, will contrive some plot 
to slay him. Arise and take your morning meal. As no crime has 
been committed no open threats can he made.” 

Darohar contemplates treacherous measures against Jaisiya. 

Harohar came to his palace, called two armed blacks, one of 
whom was named Kabir Bhadr,^ and the other Bhaiu, and thus 


1 [« Sabal” in .B.] 
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.addressed item, -will invite Jaisiya to-day after breakfast, and 
entertain liim; after taking dinner, I will drink wine in a private 
apartment, and play chess with him. Yon mnst both be ready with 
yonr arms. When I say slali mat (check-mate), do yon draw yonr 
swords and kill hiin.” A man of Sind, who bad been one of the 
servants of Dahir and was on terms of friendship with an attendant 
of Darohar, became acquainted with this scheme, and informed Jaisiya 
of it. When at the time of dinner, an officer of Darohar came to 
call Jaisiya, he said to his thakurs who were in command of his 
soldiers, '‘Oh Grursia^ and Siirsia, I am going to dine with King 
Darohar. So yon prepare yonr arms and go in with me. Wlien 
I am playing chess with Darohar do yon stand close behind him, 
and be careful that no evil eye may fall on me, or any treacherous 
act be done or contrived. 

Jaidya comes with his two armed men. 

Accordingly they went to the court, and as Darohar had omitted 
to order that no other person except Jaisiya should be allowed to 
come in, both the attendants went in and stood behind Darohar 
without his observing them. When they had finislied the game 
of chess, Darohar raised his head, in order to mate the signal to 
Ms men, but he saw that two armed men were standing ready near 
him. He was disappointed, and said, “It is not checkmate, that 
sheep must not bo slain,” Jaisiya knew that this was the signal, so 
he arose and went to his house and ordered his horses to bo pre¬ 
pared. He bathed, put on his arms, got his troops ready, and 
ordered them to mount. Darohar sent an officer to see what Jaisiya 
was doing. He returnod, and said, “ May God’s blessing bo upon 
that man. His nature is adorned with the ornaments of temperance. 
He is of noble extraction, and his works are not evil. Ho always 
strives to preserve his purity and holiness in the fear of God.” 
It is narrated that when Jaisiya had bathed, taken food, and 
put on his arms, he loaded the baggage on camels, and passing 
under the palace of Darohar, left him without paying him a visit 
and saying farewell; but he sent to inform him of his departure, 
and marched away with all his relations and dependants. He 

^ [“ Tiirsiya," MS. B.l 
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travelled till lie readied tlie land of Kassa/ on tlie borders of 
Jalandhar. The CMef of it was named Balbara, and tbe women of 
tbe country called him A^stan SliabA He remained there till the 
succession of the Khilafat devolved upon ’Umar ’Abdu-1 Aziz, when 
’Amru, son of Musallam, by the orders of the government, went to 
that country and subjugated it. 

An account of the courage of Jaisiya^ and the reason why he was 

so called. 

It was related by some Brahmans of Alor that Jaisiya, son of 
Dahir, was unequalled in bravery and wisdom. The story of his birth 
runs, that one day Dahir Eai went hunting mth all the animals and 
all the equipments of the chase. When the dogs and leopards and 
lynxes were set free to chase the deer, and the falcons and hawks 
were flying in the air, a roaring lion {slier) came forth, and terror 
and alarm broke out among the people and the hunters. Dahir 
alighted from his horse, and went on foot to oppose the lion, which 
also prepared for fight. Dahir wrapped a sheet round his hand which 
he put into the beast’s mouth, then raised his sword, and cut off 
two of his legs. He then drew out his hand and thrust his sword 
into the belly and ripped up the animal so that it fell down. Those 
men who had fled for fear came home, and told the Eani that Dahir 
Eai was fighting with a lion. The wife of Dahir was big with 
child when she heard this news, and from 'the great love she 
bore her husband she fell and swooned away. Before Dahir had 
returned, the soul of his wife had departed from her body through 
fright. Dahir came and found her dead, but the child was moving 
in the womb, so he ordered her to be cut open, and the child was 
taken out alive, and given over to the charge of a nurse. The child 
was therefore called Jaisiya, that is, muzaffar hi-l asadf or in 
Persian, sherfiroz, lion-conqueror.”® 

^ [So in MS. A. “Kasar" in See Biiynri, p. 121.] 

MS. says, jfU (?) ij\ \jC^ 

3 Tlie real name therefore would seem to he Jai Sing. 
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Appointment of Hawaii, son of Asad, who was the issue of the 
daughter of Ahnah, son of Kais. 

The dressers of this bride, and the embellishers of this garden 
have thus heard from ’Aii bin Muhammad bin Salma bin Muharib 
and ’Abdn-r Eahman, son of ’Abdariu-s Saliti, that when Muhammad 
Kasim had subjugated the proud people of Alor, the seat of govern¬ 
ment, and all the people had submitted to him and obeyed his rule, he 
appointed Eawah, son of Asad, who on his mother’s side was one of 
the grandsons of Ahnah, son of Kais, to the chiefship of Alor and 
entrusted the matters connected with the law and religion to Sadru-1 
Imam al Ajall al ’Alim Burhanu-1 Millat wau-d Dm Saifu-s Sunnat 
wa NTajmu-sh Shari’at, that is, to Musa bin Ya’kub bin Taf bin 
Muhammad bin Shaiban bin ’Usman Saldfi. He ordered them to 
comfort the subjects, and leave not the words 'Hnculcate good works 
and prohibit bad ones,” to become a dead letter. He gave them both 
advice as to their treatment of the people, and leaving them entire 
power, he then marched from that place and journeyed tiU he arrived 
at the fort of Yabiba,^ on the south bank of the Bias. It was an 
old fort, and the chief of it was Kaksa. 

Kaksa is vanquished and comes to Muhammad Kasim}' 

Kaksa, son of Chandar, son of "Silaij, was cousin of Dahir, 
son of Chach, and was present in the battle which Dahir fought; 
but having fled he had come to this fort in wretched plight, 
and had taken up his abode in it. When the Muhammadan 
army arrived, a contribution and hostages were sent, and the 
chiefs and nobles went forth and made submission. Muhammad 
Kasim showed them kindness, and granted them suitable rich 
khiFats, and asked them whether Kaksa belonged to the family 
{ahl) of Alor, for they are all wise, learned, trustworthy, and honest. 
They are famous for their integrity and honesty.” He added, 

Protection is given him, so that he may come with hearty confi¬ 
dence and hopes of future favour : for he shall be made counsellor 

1 [MS. has B. has 

2 [This heading is not given in MS. The full reading of MS. A. Ib Suhjuga- 
Uon of Kalcsa and the coming of Sildij to M. Kasim” The genealogy which follows 
is taken from MS. B. The other MS. begins “ Sildij, cousin of Dahir,” which is an 
evident blunder, the heading and the text having probably been jumbled together.] 
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ill all affairs, and I will entrust him witli the duties of the Wazarat.” 
The minister Kaksa was a learned man and a philosopher of Hind. 
When he came to transact business, Muhammad Kasim used to make 
Mm sit before the throne and then consulted him, and Kaksa took 
precedence in the army before all the nolffcs and commanders. He 
collected the revenue ot the country, and the treasure was placed 
under his seal. He assisted Muhammad Kasim in all his under¬ 
takings, and was called hy the title of Aiuharak Mushir, ''prosperous 
coimsellor.” 

Conquest of Sticka Multan^ hy Muhammad Kasim. 

When he lia.d settled afiairs wdth Kaksa, ho left the fort, crossed 
tlie Bias, and reached the sirongliold of Askalanda,^ the people ot 
which, heiiig informe<l of the arrival of the Aralj army, came out to 
light. Kawa,=* son of ’Anhratu-t dilfi, and Kaksa lieadi^d the advanced 
army and cranmencod battle. Very ohstinate engagements ensued, 
so that on hoth sides stmarns of Idood flowed. Tiio Aralis at the 
time of their prayers repeated ''Glorious God’^ with a loud voice, 
aial r(OHnve<l ih(‘, a,ttack. The idolaters were defeated, and threw 
thoiHsehars into th<4 fort. They begun tr> shoot arrows and fling 
stones fniin ilie mangonels on the wjills. The battle continued for 
seven days, and tlio nepliow of the chief of Mnlian, wlio was in tlie 
fort of that city, made such attacks tluit the army began to bo 
distressed for provisionsp but at last the eliief of Askakincbi,^ came 
out in Bio night time, and threw himself into Bie fort of Sikka, 
which is a largo fort on the south bank of the Eavi, When their 
chief had gonci away, all the x>eopIe, the artizans, and merchantB 
sent a message to say Bmt tlioy were sul^ects, and now that 
their chief had fled, they solicited protection from Muhammad 
Kasim. He granted this reciuest of the merchants, artizans, and 
agriculturists; but he wont into the fort, killed four thousand flghting 
men with his bloody sword, and sent their faiiiilios into slavery, 

1 [It is bere iixvariaMy called ^ m both MSS. Tbo Alsakaof BilMuri, 

page 122.] 

“ [jJO-LX: iU -O-] ’ 
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He appointed as governor of the fort ’Atba son of Salma Tamimf 
and himself with the army proceeded towards Sikka Multan. 
It was a fort on the south bank of the Eavi, and Bajhra Taki, 
grandson of Bajhra (daughter’s son), was in it.^ When he received 
the intelligence he commenced operations. Every day, when the, 
army of the Arabs advanced towards the fort, the enemy came out 
and fought, and for seventeen days they maintained a fierce conflict. 
From among the most distinguislied officers (of Muhammad Kasim) 
twenty-five were killed, and two hundred and fifteen other warriors 
of Islam were slain. Bajhra passed over the Eavi and went into 
Multan. In consequence of the death of his friends, Muhammad 
Kasim had sworn to destroy the fort, so he ordered his men 
to pillage^ the whole city. He then crossed over towards Multan, 
at the ferry below the city,® and Bajhra came out to take the field. 

Muhammad Kasim fights %olth the ferry-men. 

That day the battle raged from morning till sun-set, and when the 
world, like a day labourer, covered itself with the blanket of dark¬ 
ness, and the king of the heavenly host covered himself with the 
veil of concealment, all retired to their tents. The next day, when 
the morning dawned from the horizon, and the earth was illumined,, 
fighting again commenced, and many men were slain on both 
sides; but the victory remained still undecided. For a space of twO' 
months mangonels and ghazraks^ were used, and stones and arrows 
were thrown from the walls of the fort. At last provisions became 
exceedingly scarce in the. camp, and the price even of an ass’s head 
was raised to five hundred dirams. Wlien the chief Gursiya, son of 
Chandar, nephew of Dahir, saw that the Arabs wore noway dis¬ 
heartened, but on the contrary were confident, and that he had 
no prospect of relief, he went to wait on the king of Kashmir. 
The next day, when the Arabs reached the fort, and the fight com- 

Translated “ a breastplate,’* “warlike instrument,” in llichardson’s Dictionary. 
The Haft Kulzum says it also bears the meaning of offensive weapons, as “javelins,” 
“ daggers.” 
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menced, no place was found suitaWe for dig#ng amine untU a potso^'" 
came out of the fort, and sued for mercy. Muhammad Kasim gave 
him protection, and he pointed out a place towards the north on the 
banks of a river.^ A mine was dug, and in two or three days the 
walls fell down, and the fort was taken. Six thousand warriors 
were put to death, and all their relations and dependants were 
taken as slaves. Protection was given to the merchants, artizans, 

' and the agrieulturists. Muhammad Kasim said the booty ought 
to he sent to the treasury of the Khalifa; but as the soldiers 
have taken so much pains, have suffered so many hardships, have 
hazarded their lives, and have been so long a time employed m 
digging the mine and carrying on the war, and as the fort is now 
taken, it is proper that the booty should be divided, and their dues 
given to the soldiers. 

Division of Plunder. 

Then all the great and principal inhabitants of the city assembled 
together, and silver to the weight of sixty thousand dirams was 
distributed, and every horseman got a share of four hundred dirams 
weight. After this, Muhammad Kasim said that some plan should be 
devised for realizing the money to be sent to the Khalifa. He was pon¬ 
dering upon this, and was discoursing on the subject, when suddenly a 
Brahman came and said, “Heathenism is now at an end, the temples 
are thrown down, the world has received the light’of Islam, and 
mosques are built instead of idol temples. I have heard from the 
elders of Multan that in ancient times there was a chief in this^city 
whose name was Jibawi'n,® and who was a descendant of the Eai of 
Kashmir. He was a Brahman and a monk, he strictly followed his 
religion, and always occupied his time in worshipping idols. When 
his treasure exceeded all limit and computation, ho made a reservoir 
on,the eastern side of Multan, which was a hundred yards square. 
In the middle of it he built a templo fifty yards square, and ho made 
there a chamber in which he concealed forty copper jars each of 


^ ^ This can hardly moan the main river.] 


1 I 

2 in MS. A. and m MS. B. The second letter may he 

making the name Jasdr or Jaswin.] 
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wliicli was filled witli African gold dust. treasure of three 
hundred and thirty mans of gold was buried there. Over it there is 
a temple in which there is an idol made of red gold, and trees are 
planted round the reservoir.” It is related by historians, on the 
authority of ’Ali bin Muhammad who had heard it from Abu Mu¬ 
hammad Hindui that Muhammad Kasim arose and with his counsel¬ 
lors, guards and attendants, went to the temple. He saw there an 
idol made of gold, and its two eyes were bright red rubies. 

Reflection of Muhammad Kasim, 

Muhammad Kasim thought it might perhaps be a man, so he 
drew his sword to strike it; but the Brahman said, 0 just com¬ 
mander, this is the image which was'made by Jibawm,^ king of 
Multan, who concealed the treasure here and departed. Muhammad 
Kasim ordered the idol to be taken up. Two hundred and tliirty 
mans of gold were obtained, and forty jars filled with gold dust. 
They were weighed and the sum of thirteen thousand and two 
hundred mans weight of gold wms taken out. This gold and the 
image were brought to the treasury together with the gems and 
pearls and treasure which wore obtained from the plunder of the 
city of Multan. 

It is said by Abu-1 Hasan Hamadani, who had heard it from Kharim 
son of ’IJmar, that the same day on which the tcmj)le was dug up 
and the treasure taken out, a letter came from. Hajjaj Yusuf to this 
effect :~“My nephew, I had agreed and pledged myself, at the time 
you marched with the army, to repay the whole expense incurred by 
the public treasury in fitting out the expedition, to the Khalifa Waifd 
bin ’Abdu-1 Malik bin MarwYi, and it is incumbent on me to do so. 
Now the accounts of the money due have been examined and checked, 
and it is found that sixty thousand dirams in pure silver have been 
expended for Muhammad Kasim, and up to this date there has been 
received in cash, goods, and stuffs, altogether one hundred and 
twenty thousand dirams weight.^. Wherever there is an ancient 

2 [This passage is not clear in the original, nor do the MSS. quite agree, hut see 
page 123.] 
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place or famous town or city, mosques and pulpits should be erected 
there; and the kliutba should be read, and the coin struck in the 
name of this government. And as you have accomplished so much 
with this army by your good fortune, and by seizing fitting oppor¬ 
tunities, so be assured that to whatever place of the infidels you 
proceed it shall be conquered.” 

Muhammad Kasim makes terms with the people of Multan, 

When Muhammad Kasim had settled terms with the principal 
inhabitants of the city of Multan he erected a Jama’ masjid and 
minarets, and he appointed Amir Daud Nasr son of Walid ’Ummani 
its governor. He left Kharim son of ’Abdu-1 Malik Tamim in the 
fort of Bramha|)ur, on the banks of the Jhailam, which was called 
Sobur (Shore ?).^ Akrama, son of Eihan Shami was appointed gover¬ 
nor of the territory around Multan, and Ahmad son of Harima son 
of ’Atba Madani was appointed governor of the forts of Ajtahad 
and Karur.^ lie despatched the treasure in boats to be carried to 
HebaP and paid into the treasury of the capital. He himself stayed 
in Multan, and about fifty thousand horsemen, with munitions of 
war, were under his command. 

Ahu Haldm is sent at the head of ten thousand horse towards 

KanavJ. 

He then sent Abii Hakim Shaibani at the head of ten thousand 
horse towards Kanauj, to convey a letter from the Khalifa, and with 
instructions to invite the Chief to embrace Muhammadanism, to send 
tribute, and jnake his submission. He himself went with the army 
to the boundary of Kashmir, which was called the five rivers,^ where 
Chach, son of Silaij, the father of Dahir, had planted the fir and the 
poplar trees, and had marked the boundary. When he arrived there 
he renewed the mark of the boundary. 

1 [MS. A ^ [Kanid in ^.] 

[]AiJ J \ 

^ [See p. 144.] 
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The army and Ahii HaMm arrwe at Udhdfar} 

At this time the chief of Kanauj was the son of Jahtal Eai. 
When the army reached as far as Udhafar, Abn Hakim Shaibani 
ordered Zaid, son of ’Amrii Kallabi, to be brought before him. 
He said, ‘^Zaid, you must go on a mission to Eai Har Chandar, 
son of Jahtal, and deliver the mandate for his submission to 
Islam, and say that from the ocean to the boundary of Kashmir 
all kings and chiefs have acknowledged the power and authority of 
the Muhammadans, and have made their submission to Amir 
’Imadu-d Din, general of the Arab army, and persecutor of the 
infidels. That some have embraced Islam, and others have agTeed to 
send tribute to the treasury of the Khalifa.” 

Answer of Rdi Ear Chandar of Kanauf 

Eai Har Chandar replied, This country for about one thousand 
six hundred years has been under our rule and governance. During 
our sovereignty no enemy has ever dared to encroach upon our 
boundary, nor has any one ventured to oppose us, or to lay hands 
upon our territory. What fear have I of you that you should 
revolve such propositions and absurdities in your mind. It is not 
proper to send an envoy to prison, otherwise, for this speech and for 
this impossible claim you would deserve such treatment. Other 
enemies and princes may listen to you, but not I.^ Now go back to 
your master, and tell him that we must fight against each other in 
order that our strength and might may be tried, and that either I may 
conquer or be conquered by you. When the superiority of one side 
or the other in warfare and courage shall be seen, then peace or 
war shall be determined on.” When the message and letter of Eai 
Har Chandar was delivered to Muhammad Kasim, he took the advice 
of all the chiefs, nobles, commanders, and warriors, and said, “ Up 
to this time, by the favour of God, and the assistance of the heavens, 
the Eais of Hind have been defeated and frustrated, and victory has 
declared in favour of Islam. To day we have come to encounter 
this cursed infidel who is puffed up with his army and elephants 

^ in in J?.] 

2 [Siicli is Sir H. Elliot’s own rendering of wliat seems to be an imperfect sentence 
in the original.] 
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With the power and assistance of God, it behoves yon to exert yoni- 
selves that we may snbdne him, and be victorious and successful 
over him.” All were ready to %ht against Eai Har Chandar,^ 
and united together, and urged Muhammad Kasim to declare war. 

Orders from the Capital to Muhammad Kdsm. 

The next day, when the king of the heavenly host showed his 
face to the world from behind the veil of night, a dromedary rider 
with orders from the seat of government ai-rived. Muhammad, son 
of ’All Abu-1 Hasan Hamadanf says, that when Eai Dahir was 
killed, his two virgin daughters were seized in his palace, and 
Muhammad Kasim had sent them to Baghdad under the care of his 
negro slaves. The Khalifa of the time sent them into his harem to be 
taken care of for a few days till they were fit to be presented to him. 
After some time, the remembrance of them recurred to the noble 
mind of the Khalifa, and he ordered them both to be brought before 
him at night. Walid ’Abdu-1 Malik told the interpreter to inquire 
from them which of them was the eldest, that he might retain her 
by him, and call the other sister at another time. The interpreter 
first asked their names. The eldest said, ^'My name is Suryadeo,” 
and the youngest replied, ^'my name is Parmaldeo.” He called the 
eldest to him, and the youngest he sent back to be taken care of. 
When he had made the former sit down, and she uncovered her face, 
theKhalifa of the time looked at her, and was enamoured of her sur¬ 
passing beauty and charms. Her powerful glances robbed his heart 
of patience. He laid his hand upon Suryadeo and drew her towards 
him. But Suryadeo stood up, and said, Long live the king! I am 
not worthy the king’s bed, because the just Commander Tmadu-d-Din 
Muhammad Kasim kept us three days near himself before he sent us 
to the royal residence. Perhaps it is a custom among you; but 
such ignominy should not be suifered by kings.” The Khalifa was 
overwhelmed with love, and the reins of patience had fallen from 
his hand. Through indignation he could not stop tO' scrutinize the 
matter. He asked for ink and paper, and commenced to write a 
letter with Ms own hand, commanding that at whatever place Mu¬ 
hammad Kasim had arrived, he should suffer himself to be sewed 
up in a hide and sent to the capital. 

^ [See Ayiu AkbarS IT, 219. Abil-1 Pazl gives the same name.] 

•VOL. I. M 
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MuJiammad Kcmm reaches Udhafar, and receives the order from 
the Khalifa's capital. 

men Muliammad Kasim received the letter at U'dhafar, he gave 
the order to his people and they sewed him np in a hide, pnt h.m m 
a chest, and sent him hack. Muhammad Kdsm thus delivered his 
soul to God. The officers who were appointed to the different 
■places remained at their stations, while he^was ta,ken in the chest 
to the Khalifa of the time. The private chamberlain reported to 
Walid ’Abdu-l-Malik, son of Marwan, tlaat Muliaiiimad Kasim Sakifi 
■ had been brought to the capital. The Khalifa asked whether he was 
alive or dead. It was replied, “May the Khalifa s life, piosperi y, 
and honour be prolonged to eternity. When the royal mandates 
were received in the city of ITdhapur,' Muliammad Kasim imme¬ 
diately, according to the orders, had himself sowed up in a raw hide 
and after two days delivered his soul to God and went to the eternal 
world The authorities whom he had placed at different stations 
maintain the country in their possession, the Khutba continues to 
be read in the name of the Khalifa, and they use their best endeavours 
to establish their supremacy.” 

The Khalifa opens the chest. 

ThoKlialifa then opened the chest and called the girls into his 
presence. He had a green bunch of myitlo in his hand, and pomt- 
inv with it towards the face of the corpse, said, “ See, my daughters, 
how my commands wHch are sent to my agents are observed and 
obeyed by aU. men these my orders reached Kanauj, he sacnficcd 
his precious life at my command.” 

The address of JanJd,^ daughter of Ddkr, to Khalifa Ahdu-l 
Malik, son of Marwdn. 

Then the virtuous Janki put off the veil from her face, placed 
her head on the ground, and said, “May the king live long, may his 
prosperity- and glory increase for many years ; and may he be 

‘ mis is the reading of MS. A. in this passage; tho MS. still keeps to hs 
reading “ Udh&har.” Mir M’asdm says “Ddhkpdr” and the_ Mifata-l Kiram 
writes h with points “ Udaipur.” There is a place of this name in tho desert north 

different name from that which she gave herself, when tot asked. 
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adorned witli perfect wisdom. It is proper that a king should 
test with the touchstone of reason and weigh in his mind whatever 
he hears from friend or foe, and when it is found to be true and in¬ 
dubitable, then orders compatible with justice should be given. By 
so doing he will not fall under the wrath of God, nor be contemned 
by the tongue of man. Your orders have been obeyed, but your 
gracious mind is wanting in reason and judgment. Muhammad 
Kasim respected our honour, and behaved like a brother or son to 
us, and he never touched us, your slaves, with a licentious hand. 
But he had killed the king of Hind and Sind, he had destroyed the 
dominion of our forefathers, and he had degraded us from the dignity 
of royalty to a state of slavery, therefore, to retaliate and to revenge 
these injuries, we uttered a falsehood before the Khalifa, and our 
object has been fulfilled. Through this fabrication and deceit have 
we taken our revenge. Had the Khalifa not passed such peremptory 
orders; had he not lost his reason through the violence of his 
passion, and had he considered it proper to investigate the matter, 
he would not have subjected himself to this repentance and reproach; 
and had Muhammad Kasim, assisted by his wisdom, come to within 
one day’s journey from this place, and then have put himself into 
a hide, he would have been liberated after inquiry, and not have 
died.” The Khalifa was very sorry at this explanation, and from 
excess of regret he bit the back of his hand. 

Janki again addresses the Khalifa. 

Janki again opened her lips and looked at the Khalifa. She per¬ 
ceived that his anger was much excited, and she said, “ The king has 
committed a very grievous mistake, for he ought not, on account of 
two slave girls, to have destroyed a person who had taken captive 
a hundred thousand modest women like us, who had brought down 
seventy chiefs who ruled over Hind and Sind from their thrones to 
their coffins; and who instead of temples had erected mosques, 
pulpits, and minarets. If Muhammad Kasim had been guilty of 
any little neglect or impropriety, he ought not to have been destroyed 
on the mere word of a designing person.” The Khalifa ordered both 
the sisters to be enclosed between walls. From that time to this 
day the flags of Islam have been more and more exalted every 
day, and are still advancing. 
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IV. 

Ti^ErKHTJ-S SIND. 

BY 

MfE MUHAMiMAD M’ASU'M, OF BHAKKAE. 


This is the most copious history of Sind which we possess, 
inasmuch, as besides containing an account of the Arabian con¬ 
quest, it brings the annals of this country down to the time of 
its incorporation into the Moghul empire in the time of Akbar. 

The work, which is sometimes called Tdrikh-i M’asumi, is 
divided into four chapters. 

The first chapter contains an account of the events which led 
to the conquest of Sind by the Arabs, and closes with the death 
of E4jd Dahir, though it professes to carry the history down to 
the Khalifa Harhn. 

The second chapter, after omitting all notice of the two 
centuries which elapsed between Harun and Mahmud of Grhazni, 
gives an account of Sind under the Emperors of Dehli, and of 
the Sumra and Samma dynasties, after the invasion of Timur. 
The author mentions at the close of the chapter that he was in¬ 
duced to give an account of the Sumras and Sammas in detail, 
because it was to be found nowhere else. But his own is much 
confused from his inattention to dates. 

The third chapter is devoted to the history of the Arghunia 
dynasty, including an account of Siwi, Kandahar, &c. 5 of some 
celebrated holy men, judges, and Saiyids, and of the kings of 
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Miilfcdn. It also contains an account, in more tliaii usual detail, 
of the Emperor Hixmayun’s operations in Sind and the desert, 
after his flight from i^gra. 

The fourth cliapter contains a tedious relation of the mode in 
which Sind fell under the power of Akbar upon the capitulation 
of Mir/ii Jaiii Beg of Thatta, in A.l). 1592. Wo have also oc¬ 
casional notices of the interference of the Firingis in the afiairs 
of Thatta. As the author was contemporary with this event, 
he enters into very minute particulars, which are, however, for 
the most part, uninteresting. Amongst his own personal ex¬ 
periences, he describes an interview he had with the Emperor 
Akhar, who bestowed on him three villages in Jagir, in the 
<listriet of Bhakkar. 

Muhammad M\asum, who gave himself the poetical title of 
N4mi5 was horn a-t Bliakkar, in Sind, and was tlie son of Safayi 
Husain!, an inhahitant of Kirman. [He wus a man of consider- 
ah]{‘ altainnuuits, and ho rose to some distinction in the service 
of Akhaj’ajid Jahangir. His knowledge of liistory waxs highly 
esteemed in liis own day. He was also a poet of some repute, 
and an exiaihuit, caligraphist.^] His history of Sind was written 
in A A). HJOO, for the instruction and improvement of his son, 
named Alii' Buzurg, in order that, ^^hy Heading it he might learn 
what good num of old did; that lie might discriminato between 
right and wrong ; between that which is useful and the reverse, 
and might hairn to follow the paths of virtuous men/** 

The only work (juoted by him as an authority is tlie Chach- 
nama, which he ol>ri<lg(ns in his first cliapter, relating to the 
Arab conquest of Sind, lie is credulous and delights in recount¬ 
ing miracles of saints, hut lie gives no legendary l{)re like the 
Tiilifatu-1 Kir4m. M.ir M'asum and Ms work have been noticed 
by several writers: by Bad4urd (under article by 

Haidar B4zi, the Ma-4siru-l IJmra, the Tulifatu-1 Kiram, 
B4gh-M4ni and Mir4t-i Daiilat ’Abb4si.^ 

^ Journal As. Boo. Beng. Feb. 1838, Spreugefs Bibliog. p. 37. Bo Tassy’s 
Bibl. I. 366. Moiiey’e Catalogue p. 72. * See aho Bird’s Guzerat. 
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[Copies of this history are common.' There are two in the 
British Museum, one of which was transcribed from a copy made 
from the author’s own autograph. There is another in the 
Library of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, which has been fully 
described by Morley in his Catalogue; a fourth in the Library 
of the Bast India Office, and there is a copy in Sir H. Elliot s 
Library which was written for him in 1852. This copy and that 
of the E. As. Soc. have been used for the following translations, 
and are referred to as MSS. .4. and E.] 

■ [At the end of Sir H. Elliot’s copy, there is a brief history of 
Sind in “three distinct chapters.” It is written in the same 
hand and bears the same date as the rest of the IMS. Though 
occupying only nineteen pages, it gives a suinmaiy of the history 
of Sind, to the end of the last century—from Edi Siharas, 
down to Ahmad Shdh Durani. The author’s name is not 
o-iven but the contents are generally in accordance with the 
liistory of M’asum.] 

This work has been translated by Capt. Gr. Malet, late British 
Eesident at Khairptir, but so literally, as not to be fit foi pub¬ 
lication in its present shape. [There is a copy of this trans¬ 
lation in Sir H. Elliot’s library, which, on examination, is 
found to contain matter that is entirely absent from all 
the five MSS. above specified. One long passage quoted 
hereafter, relates to the Sumra dynasty, the history of 
which is involved in considerable obscurity. The additional 
names it supplies, receive some support from the Tuhfatu-l 
Kiram,” but nothing corroborative has been found in the other 
Sindian histories. There is some apparent similarity between the 
general style of the history and that of the additional matter. 
Like Mir M’asum, the writer always employs some figurative 
expression for the death of a prince, but this is a practice 
very common among historians, and the style may have been 

1 [Wilson refers to the work in Ms Catalogue of tke Mackenzie Collection (II. 
p. 129), and Capt. Mac Murdo in Ms Paper on Sind (Journal R. A. S., Yol. I. 
p. 223.)] 
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designedly imitated, so that the resemhlance affords no eTidence of 
authenticity. The general concurrence of the MSS. and the 
authority of the British Museum MS. is sufficient to stamp the 
passage as an interpolation—though there appears to be some 
authority for its statements. Morley, in his Catalogue, notices an 
interpolation in the MS. of the Royal Asiatic Society, which comes 
in abruptly within a few lines of the end of the history. He says, 
“ After this, in the present MS. there is an account of Duda, who 
was ruler of Thattha in the time of Nasiru-d din Mahmud, King of 
Dehli, occupying six pages. In the East India House MS. 
(No. 48) this is omitted; the history ending immediately after 
the capitulation of J4ni Beg, and stating in four lines that he 
died in A.h. 1011 (a.d. 1602), and was succeeded in his govern¬ 
ment by his son Mirza ’Asi. The MS. in the British Museum 
(Addit. No. 16,700), agrees with that of the East India House 
in this respect,” and with Sir H. Elliot’s. Diida is the name 
of one of the princes given in Malet’s additional passage, but 
the matter of these pages differs from his.] 

Sir H. Elliot’s copy contains 290 folios of fourteen lines each, 
and of these about forty-five have been translated. 


Book II. 

Account of the Samma dynasty. 

It has been already related how Sultan Mahmud came from 
Grhazni, and after capturing the fort of Multan, brought the country 
of Sind under Ms authority, and sent Ms officers to govern it. After 
the death of Mahmud, the sovereignty passed to Ms offspring, and 
the government (of Sind) devolved upon ’Abdu-r Rashid Sultan 
Mas’iid. This prince gave himself up to the pursuit of pleasure, 
and heeded not the duties of government; so the people on the 
distant borders began to reject Ms authority and throw off the yoke 
of obedience. At that time the men of Sumra assembled in the- 
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vicinity of Thari ^ and raised a man named Suinra^ to the throne. He 
had passed a long time as the head of the tribe of Sumra, and he 
cleared the comitry of disaffection. This man formed a connection 
with Sad, a powerful Zamindar in those parts, and married his 
daughter. She bore him a son named Bhungar, who on the death 
of his father succeeded to the hereditary states, and died after an 
active reign. 

His son named Huda then inherited the throne, and reigned for 
some years. He extended his authority to Nasrpur, hut died in the 
flower of his age. He left an infant son name Singhar and a 
daughter named Tari, who for a time carried on the government 
and kept the people under her control. When Singhar came of age 
he himself assumed the government, and looked after the affairs of 
the revenue and the State, punishing all men who were disaffected 
and rebellious. He directed his efforts against the country of Kachh 
and extended his sway as far as Manik Bai.® Some years after this 
he died, leaving no son; but his wife, named Haimin, carried on the 
government in the fort of Dahak, and she deputed her brothers to 
s:overn Muhammad Tur and Than. A short time after- this the 
brethren of Duda, who were hidden in that neighbourhood, came 
forth and opposed the brethren of Hamun. One of them, named 
Pitthu,^ a descendant of Duda, was supported by a body of followers. 
He overthrew all those who set up pretensions to the throne, and 
established himself in the sovereignty. After reigning some years, 
he died, when a man named Khaira carried on the business of the 
State, and made himself remarkable for his virtues. ■ He reigned 
for some years to the time of his death. 

[Ilalet's MS. translation proceeds as follows for seven pages^ inter¬ 
polating matter not to he found in any of the five MSS. examined^ as 
previously stated in page 214:.] 

“ With the occurrence of the Amirs, Khafif suocceded him, and 
sat on the throne of the kingdom. Having made good arrange- 

1 [The Little Desert” sq^arating Sind from Kaclili.] 

® [Malet’s translation adds “ son of Cliandar,” but this is in neither of our MSS.] 

3 [So in MS. B. The other MS. omits the name. Malet calls it Manik Nai.” 
ManjAbari.^] 

^ [^‘Pitthdn” in MS. A.] 
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iiients for the country in his hands, he with heart at ease went and 
remained at Tliatta. During his government the ryots and all 
the other people of Sind were relieved from thieves and disturbers 
of the peace; all were happy and contented. By chance it one 
day came into his mind that it was not proper for him to be 
* always merely sitting on the throne, that it was better to spend 
some time iii the shihdrgdlis, the jungles, and plains, which had 
become green from rain, and where the animals were grazing 
happily. After this, having collected many men, he marched 
against the Bulachis, the Sodhas, and the Jharejas. On reaching 
their borders, Him Mai Sodha, Ram Eai Jhareja, and Miliran 
Bulucli, being introduced by tbe Amirs and other men of weight, 
came and made great offerings, Khafif, presenting them with 
handsome pi’esents in retuiii, made them very happy. He then 
gave them their dismissal. 

He proposed returning to Thatta the following morning, but 
at that time a Buliicli came complaining that the thieves of the 
trilie of Bainma had plundered his tribe, taking everything they 
possessed. On .licju.lng this Khafif was much astonished, and at 
the instiint mounting with those who were wdth him he started 
and (piickly came against this tribe. He took all the property 
wbicli ba<f been robbed from the Biiluchis, and those men who 
had {lisol>eyed orders and acted in this manner he punished with 
severity. His arraiigexaeiits were such in all the country under 
him, from Kachli to Nasrpiir, that in thc^whole of tliat space no 
one during his reign disobeyed bis orders; if they did so, he 
gave them to the sword. When he found tliat there were none 
to give troulile, he was at ease and came to Thatta. In liis time 
all the people, tlie soldiers, the Amirs, tlio lyots, etc., were very 
happy. He lived a long while at Thatta, till from this world he 
journeyed to tbe next woiid. # 

After the death of Khafif, the people, the men of weight 
under government, and those out of employ, agreeing that it was 
proper, raised Buda, tlie son of Umar, and grandson of Pitthu, to 
the tliTOiie of the saltanat in las place. When all the aiiairs of 
the State were firm in liis hands, Singhar, a zamlndar, came to 
pay his yearly taxes. Ho became acquainted with Diida. This 
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Rad lasted some time, wlien one day Re spoke of Kacdili in tlic 
following terms, in kis presence, saying tliat lie liad heard that 
the Samma tribe had determined to come to lliatta to take it, 
and that ho should be prepared for this. On lieariiig this, Duda, 
collecting forces out of number, marched to Kaelili, and he 
seYcrely twisted the ears of those people. Then ji man of ihe 
Samma tribe named Lakha came as ambassador, bringing [iivscoifs. 
and a KachliC horse, making offering of these, and asking ])anhm 
fox their sins. Duda, with groat kindness, gave, him presmits 
in money, a horse, and a khiFat, allowing him thfoi io doparh 
From tlicnce, with heart at rest, he came to Ihasa', wdKO'o Ik* 
spent a long time. All the people and ryots were so 
under his hands, that witlioiit orders from him ihfv did ledljing. 
When at Than, Ean Mai Sodha came, mid middag his sahim, 
urged as a petition, that in the time of IvhafiT tin* d;d Ihdurlu's 
paid trihute, but tliat now it seemed that tluy, ihrmigli ignm'.'tnri*, 
had taken tlieir hemis from out of the noose of sahmissiom Ih* 
added, that having hoard of this he made liim tUud;! } ;ic<| lutinfcd 
with it, and that it seemed advisable that; a ihjvn slinuld pat 
under Mm, wdiicli he wmdd take against fluen, and fhus. iti.-ddn;' 
them ])ay up thidr arrears of tribute from lla*. <lavs <*1' Kli.'inf 
the ])resent time, he would bring it to biin. d’he r-'a-on <*}' hi;-, 
speaking in this way "was, tliat formerly a, foud <o\is{t*d Indwt co 
Mm (Ean Mai) and the Jliarejas, wlaai a fight had I'nlo'U plaf'r 
between the parties, in which great num'lKirs of’ I km MaPs arm 
had been killed and wounded, so he fold as ahovi* to i )nd;l in 
enable him to have his revenge upon them. l)ud;l iHa'ng oi’ a 
good heart, gave him cncouragcmiexit, keejdng him m*ar him. 
He also sent to call the men of Jliaroja. Wlrm his im'ssmtrnrs 
got iliere, and told what Ean Mai had. said, fhey <‘am»* iM-ftoi' 
them with tlicit swords suspended from roimd tie dr m><dc.s,* 
making iheir saMm, and declaring that Huy mid idl tlndr fhmilif:' 
were the slaves of Duda, and if lie ordmvd Ihmii all Io Im* mn- 
fined they would not ask the reason “why. kilFing prosmd> 

for Duda they came to him in one w<*(k. Hie mc.ssfngvrs w1m> 
accompanied them having received good tns'iimmd at lludr ha mis, 
spoke in their favour. Duda said io Ean iMal, ‘dliosi; mon 
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having great conlidcTico, liave sent only two of tlieir tribe, and 
those have come to nuilce tlieir salam ; yon told me another 
storyd Duda for some tirrie detained Ean Mai on the plea of its 
being the rainy season ; but in Ean Mabs b.reast tliat thorn 
pricked liim, so one day with great earnestness lie insisted upon 
being allowed to depart, wlani Duda gave Iiirri leave, and he 
went to bis irilie. On getting there he became rebellious. 
Seeing this, Earn Eai Jliaroja and j\Iiliran Bnlucli, (|uiekly going 

to Du.d.‘i, told him of this circumstance. It came into I.)uda’s 

mind that pi*oha])ly iliesc men w'ere doing ^^^]lat Ean j\IaJ had 
done ; ilierelbre la.^ de(<vrniined in first place to send iwo 
men to Ean Mai, who, asecrlaining all flic iaots, might coiiio, and 
tell him. ITo drspairlicd two irien, at tiio tirin' of whose a,rrival 
at the fi'ilH*, E;ui Mai was aliscint, he h:iving goinmo tlu'jiingh*, 
to colh-<*t, froops. Tlis Ineihrcii did not jtey iho ino.'-smgcrs an\ 
atit'idion, spc.'tidng improperly liefure ihem. ihm Ma! hoaring 
of tlie a'rri'va:! of these*, <,*ami:‘ aii<l sat. d,i:o\'ii witli llicin in a 
friendly manner, l")ut he shortly after spoke in Jiii nnht-r'oming 
way. Whan Duda's men said it was not right to talk in that 
way, that, ho ha.*l betlt*t‘ cease eidleefing men, and go to Duda. 
when if be liafl anything to cfimplain of he Tnight- do so to him. 
Eut liowev<‘r much tla-y advised, it. had nc «‘iro(d upon him ; so 
Duda's people rising, left him, and returning* told all tin; cinniin- 
stanei's to Duda. lie, hearing o!* this, colleeteil maipy iriups, a,nd 
wmiti against, this peopha ibni Mai, laiving* also got logeiinu’a 
largf*. force, eaim^ otil into the plain, il’lie, t wo 'pa,rfies im*t and 
fought for six Inmrs, at. wliicii time (b(j men of hoth sides stood 
resolute. Majiy hail fallen in that time of either part.}'. Ik'ing 
exlia,listed, and lught, e,oming on, all tlu^ men sa,t down where 
tbey stood, spending the, iinn; in planning opcraii<ins for tlic 
morrow. In the morning* the two forces ree,ommema;d ligliting^ 
wliem by (ba,ne,e a.n a,rrow struck Enn Mai in the iiiruai, a,nd his 
lih; went, to lielL < {real fear then look posK<^ssion of his troops, 
because an army witboiit a, stcnhtr is like. a. ma,n witboiii a bead ; 
so tbey tnrniM tlieir fnu'S in t.bc direction of iligiit, when .DwM’s 
men, purHuing them, slew gnait numhors, and plumbuaMl exten¬ 
sively. The Ibrcc being put to flight, liai Bing and Jag Mai 
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came as ambassadors, bringing presents to Duda, and they 
obtained forgiveness of their faults. 

Duda after this went to Nasrpur, the Zaminddrs, chief men and 
Jcdzis of which place brought him presents, and Duda, accepting 
these, remained there some time, during which period Sahiba, 
the son of Ban Mai Sodha, brought two fine Kachhi horses'as 
an offering and paid his respects to him. He declared that his 
brethren had induced Ban Mai to turn his heart from and become 
rebellious against him (Diida), so much so that these men were 
even now disobedient, and that if a force went from the SarMr 
and punished them they would not do so again, but would always 
bring presents. Duda upon this left Nasrpur and by forced 
marches came there, but after doing so he discovered that the 
brethren of Ban Mai and others would not agree to have Sahiba 
as their scLtddT, so he understood that it was on this account that 
he had brought him there. Duda then summoned all the tribe, 
telling them to agree to have Sahiba as their chief with all their 
hearts. By this order they agreed to do so when Sahiba pre¬ 
sented Es.20,000 as mzrdnd. Duda marching thence came to 
Thatta, remaining there. Drom thence he travelled to that other 
world. 

On the death of Duda his son Umar ^ with the aid of the 
nobles and other men of courage sat on the throne. When 
his father’s country came into his hands he took to drinking 
wine, paying no attention to the country. On hearing this the 
Sammas, the Soclhas, the Jats and Buluchis left off obeying his 
orders, becoming rebellious. When MuUa Hamid heard of this 
he told Umar of it, who collecting a large force went towards 
Kachh. On his approach the Sammas having collected many 
men, went out into the plain to meet him. There was fighting 
in which the men of Samma were the strongest. Seeing this, and 
that his affairs would be ruined, Mulla Hamid called the sarddrs, 
to whom he gave presents, saying, Thatta is far distant, money 
is scarce, if you fight well and defeat the enemy, much property 
will come into our possession, which will be enough to enable 
us to return to Thatta.” Hearing this the spirits of his force 
^ [This name is always spelt with w” in this extract,] 
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were raised, and making an attack on the enemy they defeated 
them, when much plunder of every kind came into their hands. 
After this the men of Samma bringing Eaja Jagannath Sodha 
(who had quitted his brethren in anger and had come to Kachh), 
as their mediator, came to Umar, making their salam and bring¬ 
ing presents. Umar returning from thence quickly went against 
the Sodhas, Jats, and Buluchis; all of whom fearing the con¬ 
sequences, made their salam. He then with confidence in his 
heart went to Thari, where he died. 

At this time his son Duda was small; therefore the men of 
consequence put Ohanar, the son of Umar s brother, in his 
place. Ohanar went out to make his arrangements in his 
country. Having done this and placed the troublesome on the 
edge of the sword, his heart being at ease he sat down. At that 
time Buda attained puberty, so Ohanar wished, by some strata¬ 
gem, to get him into his hands and to confine him. But hearing 
of this Duda turned his face towards Ghazni, and crossing the 
river he came to a place Baryaoha Nari Sang, close under Fath- 
pur, where he saw a man coming along with a bundle of sticks 
for JiuJcTca snakes, on his head. As this man drew near all his 
entrails became visible to Buda. At this he was much astonished ; 
so calling the man to him, he. lifted the bundle of pipes off his 
head, when nothing of the kind was to be seen. So being 
greatly aioaz.ed he put the bundle on the man’s head again, when 
he beheld as before. He then knew that there must be some 
device in these sticks, and he purchased them, giving the man 
some money for them. Then sitting down at the river s edge, 
he put the sticks one by one into the water. All went down 
with the stream; but one from amongst them went upwards 
against it. So taking this one, he divided it at all the knots; 
he then put each knot into the water. All of them went down 
the stream, except one, in which the device was, and this one 
went up against the current. So taking this one he kept it, and 
went to Ghazni. At that time the king of that place, Sultan 
Maudud Shah, was ill from severe sickness, which was without 
cure. So on his arrival there, Biida gave out that he was a 
doctor. Historians write that Sultan Maudud’s sickness was 
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caused in this manner. One day lie went to see a sMMrgdh 
under some Dills, when by chance an animal started from before 
him. It was then the custom that whoever an animal started in 
front of he alone pursued it. So in accordance with this custom, 
the Sultan rode after this animal alone for a long distance, but 
did not kill it. From this exertion great thirst and hunger came 
upon him; so searching about he found a stream of water near 
the foot of the hills. Having no cup or basin with him, being 
helpless, he put his mouth into the water and drank, when in 
doing so he swallowed two small young snakes, which went 
down into and remained in his stomach. In two years these had 
‘grown large, and began causing him much pain. All the doctors 
of the country had physicked him, but none of them could make 
him well. The Sultan was approaching to death, when at that 
time Hilda arrived, saying, he was a doctor, and that he had come 
from Sind to cure the king with his physic. The royal physi¬ 
cians hearing this, laughed, saying, ^ What wisdom has this 
Sindian, that he should say he was able to give medicine to the 
king ? ’ One of the attendants told the king of the arrival of 
this Sindian, and how the royal doctors laughed at him. The 
Sultan hearing of this, called and received him with distinction, 
saying, he had suffered from this sickness for a long time, that 
many doctors had given him medicine, but all without effect: but 
now that he (the Sindian) had come, he was in hopes that he 
might get well by his physic. Then Hilda, stripping the Sultan, 
placed that stick on his head, when he saw that two snakes were 
in his stomach. Then removing the stick, he told the Sultan 
he understood what was the matter with him, and that it was a 
very bad disease. He added that if the Sultan would give him a 
written document to the effect that if he died while under his 
care no blame should attach to him, that he would give him 
medicine. The Sultan at once wrote such a document, and 
putting his seal to it, gave it to Hilda. Then Hilda did not give 
the Sultan anything to eat for two days. On the third day, 
tying up his eyes, he placed the stick on his head, and having 
got two small fine iron hooks he tied a silken line to them, and 
wrapping them up in bread, he gave one to the Sultan, who, 
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having swallowed it, he (Diida) saw a snake take it. When he 
saw that it was well in the mouth of one of the snakes, he pulled 
it up and brought it out. Then again he did the same, and in 
like manner he took the other from out of the royal stomach. 
In about an hour the Sultan felt much relieved, so untying his 
eyes, Duda showed him the two snakes, when being very happy 
the Sultan said, ^Ask from me what you wish.’ Then Duda 
said, ' I am a chief, but by his superior strength Chanar has 
taken away my father’s country, and on this account I have 
come here. If the king will give me a force, I will take my 
revenge on him.’ On hearing tliis the Sultan gave orders to 
collect a force, and when it was ready he gave it to him. When 
this army approached Thatta, being unable to meet it, Chanar sat ~ 
down ill the fort, which being surrounded on all sides by the 
royal troops, they took into their hands the implements for 
breaking down forts, and fighting commenced. For twelve days 
they fought together in this manner, after which the wind of 
victory struck the standards of the royal troops, and Chanar and 
many of his men were given to the sword. Those who escaped 
the sword ran away and dispersed. By taking this fort much 
wealth and property fell into the hands of those people. 

When Duda, the son of Dmar, sat on the throne of his 
father, this force returned to Ghazni. He reigned many years 
with strength and wisdom. Afterwards, by this order, Every 
life will drink the sherbet of death,’ Duda drank the sherbet of 
mortality at the hands of the cup-bearer of Death. He took the 
apparatus of his life to the living world. 

[End of the interpolated passages."] 

After him a person named Armil ascended the throne. He was a 
tyrant and an oppressor, and the people, disgusted with his violence, 
resolved to dethrone and slay him. Some men of the tribe of 
Samma had previously come from Kachh and had settled in Sind, 
where they formed alliances with the people of the country. In 
this tribe there was a man named Unar distinguished for intelligence. 
The chief men of the country brought him secretly into the city, and 
in the morning a party of them entered into the house of Armil, 
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slew him, and placed his head over the gate of the city. The 
assembled people then placed Unar on the throne. 

Jam Tlnar} son of Bcibiniya. 

Jam Unar with the assent of the nobles thus became King, and 
the great body of the people supported him. He led an expedition 
against Siwistan, then governed by Malik;, the representative of the 
Turk kings.^ Eeaching the vicinity of Siwistan he drew up his 
army in battle array; Malik Eatan also came out of the fort with 
Ms force, and the battle began. In the first contest Jam Unar was 
defeated, but his brothers came up to his assistance, and he renewed 
the fight. Malik Eatan, in galloping his horse, was thrown to the 
ground, and Jam Unar cut off his head. The fort of Siwistan then 
fell into Unar’s power. Malik Mroz and ’Ali Slnih Turk %vere at 
this time in the vicinity of Bhakkar, and they wrote a letter to Jam 
Unar to the following effect. ‘^^This boldness is unljcicouiiug, so 
now prepare to meet the royal army, and make a brave stand.” 
These words took effect upon him, and he proceeded to Thari.'’' Ih; 
then fell ill and died after reigning tlireo years and six niunibs. 
Some writers relate that after Jam Unar returned from ihn <‘on(|U(\si 
of SiwistM, he was one night engaged drinking wine in a convivial 
party, when news was brought of a party of r(^b(,;hs having risfoi 
against him. He instantly sent against them Qaliar, sr»n of T.-unadu', 
who was his valdl Gahar was drunk when ho eneoimtcred tlHun 
and was made prisoner. The enemy held him captive, ami .lam 
Unar kept up his carouse without heeding the captivity of his ofTujcjr. 
This rankled in the breast of Gahar, and when bf^ cseapf^d, by a, 
well-contrived stratagem, from tbo clutches of his be 

turned away from Jam Unar and wont to the fort of Bliakkar. 
There he had an interview with’Ali Shah Turk, who hi <-ou<‘ert 
with Malik EiToz, raised a force and slew Jam Unar In fort tif 
Bahrampur. Malik Eiroz was left in command of Bie ibid, a.nd k 41 i 
Shah returned home. Three days afterwards'Jam Un.'U’\s ibllowcrs 

1 [Morloy has a note upon the variod spelling of this name, but Sir 11. EIHoPk MS. 
specifics how the name is pointed, making it “ Unar/' which is the spelling most 
generally accepted.] 

“ [eSj ijV'L: jUi jl] ’ in A. in if.] 
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managed by craft and stratagem to kill botb Gabar son of Tamacbi 
and Malik Firoz. 

Jam Juna son of Bdhmiya, 

After tbe death of Jam Unar, Jdna, of the tribe of Samma, received 
the title of Jam. He conceived tbe design of subduing all Sind. 
Showing great kindness and attention to bis brethren and other 
relatives, he appointed them to further his designs upon the country. 
These men crossed (the river) at the village of Talahti, and began 
to kill the people and lay waste the villages and towns of Bhakkar. 
Two or thi’ee desperate fights ensued between the Sammas and the 
chiefs of Bhakkar, but as the Turks were unable to withstand the 
Sammas they withdrew from the fort of Bhakkar and retired to I/ch. 
When Jam Juna heard of their retreat, he proceeded to Bhakkar, 
and for some years reigned supreme over Sind. But at length 
Sultan ’Alau-d din appointed Ms brother, Ulugh Khan to the district 
of Multan. Ulugh Khan then sent Taj Kafiiri and Tatar Khan to 
oppose Jam Juna in Sind, but before their arrival the Jam died of 
quinsey. He had reigned thirteen years. The forces of Alau-d din 
took possession of the Bhakkar and then directed their efforts against 
Siwistan. » 

Jam Tamdclii (and Jam Khairu-d din)» 

This prince ascended his hereditary throne with the assent of the 
nobles.' The army of ’Alau-d din after some fighting, took him 
prisoner, and carried him with his family prisoners to Dehli. There 
he had cMldren.^ But the Samma tribe brought them to Than, and 
keeping them prisoners took the business of government into their 
own hands, and exerted themselves in carrying on the affairs of the 
State. After the lapse of some time and the death of Jam Tamachi, 
his son Malik Khairu-d din, who, in infancy, had gone to Dehli with 
his father, returned to Sind and assumed the government. Shortly 
afterwards, Sultan Muhammad Shah proceeded to Guzerat by way 
of Sind, and sumrnoned Jam Khairu-d din to his presence. But 

1 [There appears to be some confusion here: ISSlS. A. saysj ^ dJjJi \s^\ jd j 
Jj Am). omits the word ora', but agrees in other respects. Malet’s translation says, 
“ where he remained in confinement.’* The copyists have perhaps confounded the 
yjoxdiS farzanddn^ children, dixAzinddn^ prison.] 
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the Jam had endured the hardships of prison, and resolutely refused 
to comply. Sultan Muhammad Shah, son of Tughlik Shah, died in 
the neighbourhood of Bhakkar. After his death, Sultan Firoz Shah 
succeeded under the will of the late king, and by hereditary right.^ 
He departed from Sin, a dependency of Siwistan, for his capital, Hehli; 
and JamKhairu-d din, after following him some stages from that place, 
turned back. The Sultan kept this fact in mind. After the depar¬ 
ture of the Sultan, Khairu-d dm exerted himself in administering 
justice and in improying the condition of the people. The following 
story is told of one of the remarkable incidents in the life of this 
beneyolent prince. One day he went out for exercise with a party 
of attendants and seryants, and by chance discovered a quantity of 
human bones in a hole. He drew rein, and looking at those decay¬ 
ing relics, asked his followers if they knew what the bones told him. 
On their hanging their heads and keeping silence, he said, “ These 
are the remains of injured men, and they cry for justice.” He im¬ 
mediately directed his attention to an investigation of the facts. So 
he called to his presence an old man to whom the land belonged, 
and questioned him about the bones. The old man said, “ Seven 
years ago, a caravan which had come from Ouzerat, was plundered 
and the travellers killed by such and such a tribe, who still hold 
a good deal of the spoil.” As soon as he heard this the Jam directed 
the property to be gathered together; and when this was done he 
sent it to the ruler of G-uzerat requesting that it might bo distributed 
among the heirs of the slain. He then inflicted punishment on the 
murderers. Some years after this he died. 

Jam Bdhaniya, 

Jam Bahaniya succeeded after the death of his father, and as¬ 
cended the throne with the assent of the nobles and chiefs. At this 
time Sultan Efroz Shah having set his mind at rest about Hindustan 
and Guzerat, turned his attention to the conquest of Sind. Jam 
Babaniya drew up his forces to resist him, but when the Sultan had 
been in the country three months, inundation, adverse winds, and 
swarms of mosquitos, compelled him, at the beginning of the rains, 
to retire to Pattan in Guzerat. After the rains he returned to 

i There is no mention of this in MS. B. nor in Malet’s translation.] 
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Sind witb: a numerous army. A battle ensued, in wbicli Jam 
Babaniya was taken prisoner, and tbe whole country of Sind became 
subject to Sultan Firoz. The Jam was carried off in the retinue of 
the Sultan, and after remaining for some time in attendance, he 
became the- object of the royal faYOur, a royal robe was- giyen to him 
and he was reinstated in the gOYemment of Sind. There he reigned 
in peace for fifteen years and then departed this life. 

Jam TrnidcM 

Succeeded to the throne on the death of his brother,^ and carried on 
the goYernment. He was fond of ease and enjo 3 nnent, and passed 
liis days in- indulgence and pleasure. After reigning thirteen years 
he died of the plague; 

Jam 8aldhu-d din. 

After the death of Jam Tamachi, Salahu-d din carried on the busi¬ 
ness of gOYernment. His first act was- a rectification of the frontier, 
which had been encroached upon by refractoiy subjects. He ac¬ 
cordingly sent a force to punish them, and after inflicting salutary 
chastisement, he marched against Kaohh.. Some obstinate fighting 
ensued, but in eyery encounter he was yictoiious, and he returned 
home in triumph with the spoils, to look after the affairs of his 
army and people. He died after reigning eleyen years and some 
months. 

Jam Nizdmu^d din,. 

Nizamu-d din succeeded his father Salahu-d din, with the con¬ 
currence of the nobles.. He released his uncles® Malik Sikandar, 
Karan, Bahau-d din, and Amar, who were in confinement for reasons 
of State policy, and sent each one to his district. He then, left the 
affairs of the kingdom m the hands of the officials, and gaye himself 
up night and day to pleasure and enjoyment. This neglect of his 
duty induced his uncles to raise a force, and to enter the city with 
the intention of seizing him. But he receiyed information of this 
design, and left the city at midnight with some troops, and 
went off towards Gruzerat. In the morning, when the fact be- 

^ [MS. A. says, lie succeeded on the death of his father, mth the consent of his 
brother."’] a HS. A, however, says, 
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came known, tke uncles started in pursuit; but- at tbis juncture, the 
chief men of the city, seeing the strife and commotion, brought forth 
Jam ’Ali Sher from his concealment, and raised him to the throne. 
Jam Mzamu-d din died about this time, and his uncles turned back 
with shame and loss, and passed into the desert. 

Jam ^All Sher, 

Jam ’All Sher mounted the throne with the consent of the great 
men and nobles, and opened wide the gates of justice and kindness. 
He was wise and braYe, and he immediately devoted himself to the 
duties of government. The country of Sind was brought into a due 
■state of order, all the people passed their days in security and ease 
under his rule. After a time he devoted himself more to pleasure, 
and he used to roam about in moonlight nights. Sikandar, Karap, 
and Hath Khan, sons of Tamachi, who were living in sorry plight in 
the desert, became acquainted with Jam ’All Sher’s mode of recrea¬ 
tion. So they set forth, and travelling by night and hiding 
themselves by day, they reached the outskirts of the city. Here 
they won over a party of the people of the city. On the night of 
Friday, the 13th day of the month, ’AH Sher, according to his 
custom, went out with a party of companions and followers, and 
embarked in a boat for an excursion on the river. At midnight h^ 
was about to return into his house, when a party of men with drawn 
swords made an attack on him. The people who were with him 
strove without avail to divert them from their purpose, and the Jam 
was instantly despatched. The murderers then entered the palace, 
when a noise and outcry arose, and the fact became known. The 
people assembled, but they perceived that matters were beyond their 
control, and accordingly they submitted. Jam ’AH Sher had reigned 
seven years. 

Jam Karan, 

After the murder of Jam ’Ali Sher, the brethren assented to the 
elevation of Jam Karan. He was displeased with the nobles and 
great men of the city, and in Ms aversion to them he sought to 
take them prisoners, and then to slay some and confine the rest. 
On the very day that he ascended the throne, or the day after, he 
held a public court, and summoned all men great and small to 
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attend. He addressed tlaem in conciliatory terms. Dinner was 
served, and after its conclusion be arose' to retire to bis chamber' 
when a party of men, wbo bad been employed for tbe purpose, met 
liim at tbe door of bis room and cut bim in pieces. Path Kban, son 
of Sikandar, bad been tbe prime mover in tbis murder, and so, witb 
tbe assent of tbe soldiers and people^ be ascended tbe tbrone. 

tfdm Fath Khan. 

Jam Patb Kban, on bis accession to tbe tbrone, confirmed all tbe 
rules and orders of government, and was very attentive and watch¬ 
ful over all affairs of State. At that time Mirza Pir Muhammad, 
grandson of Sahib-kirm Amir Timur Gurgan, bad been sent to 
Multan and bad taken that town and tbe town of ITcb also. He 
stayed there for awhile and many of bis horses died. Tbe Mirza’s 
soldiers were thus dismounted and in distress. When Timur beard 
of tbis, be sent 8000 horses from tbe royal stables for tbe service of 
tbe Mirza. Being thus reinforced, be made an attack upon tbe 
people of Bbatti and Aban,^ wbo bad rebelled, and gave them and 
their families to tbe winds of destruction. He then sent a person 
to Bbakkar and summoned all tbe chief men to bis presence. Tbe 
officers of tbe king of Debli being unable to withstand bim, fled by 
way of Jesalmir. One of the inhabitants of Bbakkar, Saiyid Abu-1 
L’ais by name, a man of piety and purity, hastened to meet tbe 
Mirza, and offering bis devotions to tbe Chief of' tbe prophets, be 
besought bis intercession in bis midnight prayers. It is said that 
one night tbe Chief of tbe prophets appeared to Mirza Pir Muham¬ 
mad in a dream and spoke to bim of Saiyid Abu-1 L’ais, saying, 

Tbis is my son, show bim honour- and respect, and abstain from 
molesting bim.” Tbe Mirza awoke, and remained for eleven days 
in expectation of seeing tbe friend of bis dream. Tbe Saiyid then 
arrived while tbe Mirza was seated in bis court witb tbe nobles 
around bim. When bis eye fell upon tbe Saiyid be recognized bim, 
and arose to give bim a proper reception. He embraced bim and 
seated bim by bis side witb great honour and reverence. Tbe nobles 
then made enquiry about the Smyid, and tbe Mirza related to them 
bis dream. On that day be gave tbe Saiyid a. horse and some pre- 

1 Aman”’ in j 
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sents, and allowed him to depart. He also conferred upon him the 
jpoiTganci/ of Alor in in^dTU. After Timur had captured I)ehli, Muza 
Pir Muhammad departed thither. In the clays of the succeeding 
kings of Dehli, Multan came under the authority of the Langahs 
and the whole of Sind remained subject to its own kings. Jam 
Fath Khan was celebrated for his courage and generosity. He 
reigned for fifteen years and some months up to the time of his 
death. 

Jam Tuglilih^ son of Sikcmdar. 

^Vhen Jam Fath Khan was on the bed of sickness, and saw his 
end approaching, three days before his decease ho placed his brother 
Tughlik Shah upon the tlirone, delivering over to him the reins of 
government, and giving to him the title of »]am Tugiilik, Soon 
afterwards Tughlik appointed his brothers governors of Siwistan and 
the fort of Bliakkar. He spent most of his time in hunting and 
exercise. When the Buluchls raised disturhancos in the neiglibour- 
hood of Bhakkar, he led an army there and inflicted pimishment on 
their chiefs. He reigned twenty-eight years. 

Jam Sikandar, 

Jam Sikandar succeeded his father, but ho was young in years; 
and the rulers of Siwistan and Bhakkar, attending only to tlieir own 
interests, refused ohedicnco to him, and quarrelled with each other. 
Jam Sikandar left Thatta and proceeded towards Bliakkar ; but 
when he reached Nasrpur, a person named Mubarak, who had been 
chamherlain in the time of Jam Tughlik, suddenly came into Thattfi, 
and calling himself Jam Mubarak, seized upon the throno. But the 
people did not support him, and his autliority lasted only three 
days; for the nobles drove him out of the city, and sent for Sikandar. 
When the news reached Sikandar he made terms witli his opponents, 
and returned to Thatta. After a year and a-half he died. 

Jam Rdi Ban} 

‘On the sixth of Jumada-1 avowal, in, the year 858 a.h., (May 
1454 A.n.), Jam Eai Dan came forth. During the reign of the 
Jam Tughlik he had lived in Kachh, and had formed connec- 

1 [The name appears to be mitten optionally as or 43 
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tions witb. the people of that country. He had maintained a 
considerable body of tried men, to whom he paid great atten¬ 
tion, and to whom he used to give fine horses and other suitable 
presents. These men looked upon him as a wise and superior 
man, and devoted themselves to him with great sincerity. When 
he heard of the death of Sikandar, he proceeded with his entire 
force to Thatta, and there assembling the people, he addressed 
them to the effect, that he had not come to take the kingdom, but 
that he wanted to secure the property of the Musiilmans, and to 
accomplish their wishes. He did not consider himself worthy of 
the throne, but they should raise some fitting person to that dignity, 
when he would be the first to give him support. As they could 
find no one among them who had ability for the high office, they 
unanimously chose him and raised him to the throne. In the course 
of one year and a-half he brought the whole of Sind under his rule 
from the sea to the village of Hajariki and Kandharak,^ which are 
on the boundaries of Mathila and Ubawar. WTien he had reigned 
eight years and a half the idea of sovereignty entered the head of 
Jam Sanjar, one of his attendants. He induced other of the attend- 
dants and followers to join him in his plot; and one day when Jam 
Eai Han was drinking wine in private, poison was put into the 
bottle which a servant handed to him. Three days after drinking 
thereof he died.® 

1 [So in MS. S. MS. A. gives the first name as “ K&.jar,’* and omits the second' 
Malet’s translation reads “ Xajnr Mnllee and Khoondee."] 

2 [Both our MSS.Jinish thus^ hut Male€s translation adds the following: —It is 
also -written hy some that a man, a faMry one of judgment, -who -was considered in 
those days as a saint at Thatta, -was in the habit of constantly coming to the J km, 
who always treated him -with great respect, seating him on his own seat, and what¬ 
ever this faldr said the Jhra agreed to it. One day, at an assembly, the wazirs and 
nobles said to the J&,m, Ask that faldr to whom you give so much honour what God 
is like, and what is His description ? When the I am heard this, he placed it in his 
heart. Four days afterwards, when the darwesh came to the assembly, the JS-m did 
not pay him the usual attention. ThafaMr understood that there was something in 
this ? The J&,m then asked him. What is God like, and what description does He 
bear ? The faJdr replied, ‘ The description of God is this, that three days hence He 
will destroy you by means of a horse, sixteen Icos from this, and He will place J4m 
Sanjar on your seat.’ The third day after this the Jhm went to hunt, not hearing in 
mind what the faMr had said. By chance he galloped his horse, when he fell, and 
his foot remaining in the stirrup, at the distance of sixteen kos from Thatta, his life 
was given to God.”] 
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Jam Sanjar, 

Jam Sanjar was a handsome yonng man, and many persons being 
fascinated by his beauty, served him without stipend. It is related 
that before he came to the throne he was on friendly terms with an 
excellent darwesh. One night Sanjar went to visit the darivesTi, 
and after the usual greeting told him that he wished to become ruler 
of Thatta, even if it were for only eight days. The darwesh 
replied, Thou shalt be king for eight years.” When Jam Eai Dan 
died, the nobles agreed in raising Jam Sanjar to the throne, and 
in delivering over to him the reins of government. Through the 
prayers of the darwesh he thus became king without any strife or 
opposition, and the people on every side submitted to his authority 
with willing obedience. In his reign Sind rose to a gi-eater pitch of 
prosperity and splendour than it had ever attained before, and the 
soldiers and the people lived in great comfort and satisfaction. He 
was a great patron of learned and pious men and of darweshes. 
Every Eriday he dispensed large sums in charity among the poor 
and needy, and settled pensions and stipends upon meritorious 
persons. It is related that before his time the rulers of Sind used to 
pay their judicial officers badly. When Sanjar became ruler, there 
was a Icdzz in Bhakkar, who had been appointed to the office by a 
former king, upon an insufficient salary. Binding himself under^ 
paid, he used to exact something from the suitors in his courts. 
When this reached the ears of Jam Sanjar he summoned the Mzi to 
his presence, and told him that he had heard of his taking money by 
force, both from plaintiffs and defendants. He aclmowledged it, 
and said he should like to get something from the witiresses also, 
but that they always went a^way before he had an opportunity. 
The Jam could not help smiling at this, so the Mzi went on to say 
that he sat all day in his couid while his childron at home went 
without breakfast and supper. The Jdm made tbe Mzi some hand¬ 
some presents, and settled a suitable stipend upon him. He further 
directed that proper salaries should be appointed for all officers 
throughout the country, so that they might be able to maintain 
themselves in comfort. When he had reigned eight years he 
departed from this world of trouble. 
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Jam NizdmU’^d din, also called Jam Wanda, 

Nizamii-d din succeeded Jam Sanjar on the 25tli Eabiu-1 awwal, 
in the year 866 (December, 1461 a.d.). All men—the learned and 
the good, the soldiers and the peasants—agreed in his elevation, so 
that he raised firmly the standard of sovereignty. It is recorded 
that at the outset of his career he was a student, and spent mnch of 
his time in colleges and monasteries. He was modest and gentle, 
and had many excellent and pleasing qualities. His life was pure 
and religious to a high degree. It is impossible to enumerate all 
his virtues. In ‘ the early part of his reign, he puroceeded with a 
force to Bhakkar and staid thelre for a year engaged in snpj)ressing 
the highway robbers. He stored the fort of Bhakkar with all kinds 
of provisions, and appuointed as governor one of his dependants, 
Dilshad by name, who had served him while at college. The 
frontiers were so well seenred that travellers could pass along the 
roads in perfect safety. Having satisfied himself in respect of 
Bhakkar, at the end of a year he returned to Thatta. There he 
reigned supreme for forty-eight years, and during this period, learned 
men and poious men mdfahirs passed a happy time, and the soldiery 
and the peasantry were in easy circumstances. Jam Nizamu-d din 
was cotemporary with Sultan Hnsain Langah, .the ruler of Multan. 
They were on the most friendly terms, and were in the constant 
habit of sending presents to each other. Jam Nizamu-d din used 
to visit Ms stables every week, and used to stroke the heads of Ms 
horses, and say to them, ‘^My dear and happy steeds, I have no 
desire to ride you, for within my four boundaries all the rulers are 
Musulmans—do you also pray that I may not go ont against any 
one without a lawful cause, and that no one may come up against 
me, lest the Mood of innocent [Musulfaans should be spilled, and 
I should stand abashed in the presence of God.” In his days 
Musulman discipline was widely spread. Large congregations used 
to assemble in the mosques, for small and great used to resort tMther 
to say their prayers, and were not satisfied with saying them in 
private. If a person omitted to attend a service, he was very sorry 
for it afterwards, and would occupy himself two or three days in 
prayer for forgiveness. Towards the end of the reign of Jam 
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Nizamu-d din, the army of Shah Beg came from Kandahar ‘ and 
attached the Tillages of Lahrf, Chanduha and Sindicha. The Jam 
sent a large force to repel this attach of the Moghals, and it advanced 
as far as Dara-harfb, commonly hnown by the name of JaMgar. A 
battle ensued in which the brother of Shah Beg was slain, and 
his army defeated. The remnant fled towards Kandahar, and no 
further attach was made upon Sind during the life of Nizamu-d din. 
The Jam spent much of his time in discoursing and arguing upon 
matters of science with the learned men of the day. Maulana 
Jalalu-d dhi Muhammad Diwani formed the project of leaving Shiraz 
and going to Sind; so he sent Shamshu-d din and Mir Muhn, two 
of his disciples, to Thatta, in order to get permission for tahing up 
his residence there. The Jam accordingly allotted some suitable 
houses, and provided the means for his maintenance; he further 
supplied the messengers with money to pay the expences of the 
journey, but the Maulana died before they returned. Mir Shamshu-d 
din and Mir MuTn were so well satisfied with the attention they 
had received, that they came back to Thatta and settled there. 
Some time after this Jam Ki’zamu-d din died, and after his death 
all the affairs of Sind fell into disorder. 

Jam Firoz^ 

Upon the death of Nizamu-d din, his son Jam Firoz was of tender 
age. So Jam Salahu-d din, one of the late Jam’s relatives and the 
son of Jam Sanjar’s daughter, advanced pretensions to the crown; 
but Darya Khan and Sarang Khan, the confidential slaves of 
Kizamu-d din who were high in dignity and power, refused to sup¬ 
port him, and with the consent of the nobles and head men of Thatta 
they placed Jam Firoz on the throne in succession to his father. 
Salahu-d din finding that hfe could only succeed by fighting, lost 
heart, and went to G-uzerat to lay his case before Sultan Muzaffar. 
The Sultan had married a daughter of Salahu-d din’s uncle, and was 
consequently well inclined towards him. Jam Firoz gave way to 
the impulses of youth, and devoted himself to the pursuit of pleasure. 
He spent most of his time in the harem, but went out from time to 
time accompanied by slaves and jesters, who practised all sorts of 
tricks and buffoonery. The people of the Samma tribe, and the 
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associates of the Jam treated the people of the city with violence^ 
and when Darya Khan forbade them they treated him with soom. 
The Khan, therefore, retired to his jagir in the village of Kahan. 
In those days Makhdum ’Abdu-TAziz Abhari and his two sons, 
Maulana Asiln-d din and Maiilma Muhammad, all of them learned 
men, came to that village of Kahan and spent some years there 
teaching and diffusing knowledge. The cause of their coming from 
Hirat was the rebellion of Shah Isma’il in the year 918 a.h. (1512 
A.n.). The above-named Maulana was well read in all the sciences, 
and he had exceEent books upon every branch of learning. He 
compiled a commentary on the Mishkat (traditions) but did not 
complete it. Some portions are still extant in the library of Masud ^ 
and passages are commonly written as marginal notes in books. He 
died in this village of Kahan, and his tomb there is still a place of 
pilgrimage. Jam Ffroz continued to give himself up to pleasure and 
dissipation, and the nobles being on the verge of ruin, a messenger 
was sent to Jam Salahu-d din to inform him how matters stood; 
that Firoz was generally drunk; that Darya Khan, the great sup¬ 
porter of the government, had retired to Kahan, and that the moment 
was opportune for his returning immediately. Salalm-d din showed 
the letter of the men of Thatta to Sultan Muzaffar, and he sent hi m 
off with an army to that place. Making forced marches he soon 
airived there, and crossing the river entered the city. Jam Firoz’s 
followers were dismayed, and led him out of the city on the other 
side. Salahu-d din then ascended the throne. He fined and 
punished the associates of Jam Firoz, and demanded their wealth. 
The mother of Jam Firoz ^ took him to Darya Khan, at Kahan, 
where he asked forgiveness for his errors; and the Khan remember¬ 
ing only old obligations, began to collect forces, and when the armies 
of Bhakkar and Siwistan were assembled, they met under the 
banners of Jam Firoz. The BuMchis and other tribes also mustered. 
Darya Khan placed himself at the head of these forces, and marched 
against Salahu-d din. This prince wished to go out himself to the 
sanguinary meeting, but Ms wazir Haji deemed it advisable that the 

2 [MS. B. and Malet’s translation agree that the J&.m vas taken by his mother. 
MS. A. however, says that he took Ms mother to DaryS. Kh^n.] 
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Jam should stay in the city while he led the war-elephants against 
the enemy; so the Jam stayed at home and the wazir went to the 
fray. IVhen the armies met, the fire of battle raged farionsly, and 
many were slain on both sides, but at length the troops of Darya 
Khan were defeated and put to flight. Haji wazfr then sat down 
to write a despatch to Salahu-d din informing him that victory had 
favoured his colours, and that he might deem himself secure. Night 
came on and the tvazir was unable to pursue the routed army, so it 
happened that his messenger fell into the hands of some of Darya 
Khan’s men. As soon as Darya Khan had read the letter he destroyed 
it, and substituted another in the name of Haji wazir, to this effect: 
—Your army has been defeated, and the enemy is overpowering; 

you must leave Thatta with your family, and make no delay,_^we 

will meet again in the village of Chachgan.” As soon as this letter 
arrived, on the night of the 9th Eamzan, Salahu-d din departed 
without breaking his fast, and crossed the river. Defeat had indeed 
reached him. He had reigned eight months. When he met his 
tvazir, the latter reproached him for running away, and asked him 
why he had come there. The false despatch was then produced, 
upon which the Haji exclaimed that he had not written it. At 
length they discovered that it was the crafty work of Darya Khan, 
and were sorely annoyed,—^but when a matter is completed repentance 
is useless. Darya Khan pursued them some stages. He then 
brought back Jam Firoz and entered Thatta on the day of the ’Idu-l 
fitf (at the close of the Eamzan) and going to the ^idgdh they offered 
up their lorayers. After this, Jam Firoz reigned securely for some 
years, until the end of the year 916' a.h. (1511 a.d.), when Shah 
Beg Arghun invaded Sind. 

The battles which followed are described in their proper places. 
I have never met with any •written account of the history of the 
Sumras and Sammas, so I have composed this summary. If any 
one is better acquainted with the subject, he should make additions 
to this. 

^ [So in both MSS., but Malet’s translation bas “ 926’^ (1520 a.d.). which is 
correct.] 
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Book III. 

The Wonders of SiwL 


o o o 

The fort of Siwf, which is situated on a small hill, is built of 
round stones, of a kind which is found wherever the earth is dug in 
that neighbourhood. 

In Kor-zamm and Chhatur, which are districts of Siwi, cotton 
plants grow as large as trees, insomuch that men pick the cotton 
mounted. On each cotton plant there are one or two hundred snakes, 
of a span long, so that men are obliged to brush them off with sticks 
and drive them away before they can pluck the boles. If any one 
is ])itten 1 )y a snalce, they immediately open the wound with a razor 
and suck out tlie poison, otlierwiso death would supervene. 

The little river which runs by Siwi rises apparently from a 
sulphureous source, and any one who drinks the water of it falls 
sick, hfany men have died from that cause, but it does not affect 
tlio inliabitants who are accustomed to it. Notwithstanding that 
the garrison was changed every year by Sultan Mahmud, most of 
the soldiers died from its bad effects, and only a few escaped. In 
the time of A.kbar, a flood came and purged the sources of the river 
from, the siilpliur, since which time the sickness has been less. 
This river runs fifty Jeon beyond Siwi, collecting at Sarwah, where 
it is nsed in irrigation, and the water which is not expended for that 
purpose flows into the lake of Manchhur, which is near Siw^stan. 

On tliat lake also there are many snakes^ very long and thin, the 
bites of wliich few survive. The men in that neighbourhood wear 
long drawers to protect themselves against their bites. I myself, 
when I was tlioro looking at the men irrigating their fields, saw 
several at every step my horse took. As it was hot, I wished to 
dismount on the shore of the lake, but for fear of the snakes, I was 
compelled to do so at a distance on the plain beyond. 

In the plain of Siw£ there were formerly many forts and much 
cultivation, but all is now waste; the hot vrind (simoom) blows 


1 Mar” The description seems perhaps more applicable to leeches,'] 
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tliere. Between Siwi, Delira, and Kasmur/ tliere is a tract of land 
called B^rgan, wliich breeds horses not inferior to those of ’Irak. 
The young colts are made' to walk upon graTel for a year, by which 
their hoofs become as hard as a stone, and there is no occasion to 
shoe them, for they can go unshod even amongst the hills. 

At Chhatur there is a tribe called Kahari, so called from the tree 
named Kahar, on which one of their ancestors mounted, and when 
struck with a whip, it moved on like a horse. 

Near Ganjava, which is a district of Sfwf, water springs from a 
hin, and covers a large extent of gTOund. Fishes are found in it. 
Amongst the hills of Ganjava there is a lofty one from which hangs 
an iron cage, in which they say there is something placed, but it 
cannot be got at. If any one descends to it from above, by a rope, 
it moves away, and if they attempt to reach it from beneath, the 
summit rises to the stars, and the earth recedes. 

The hills of Situr and the river Abkashida run in a sort of semi¬ 
circle from Siwi to Ganjava.® Between these places there is a waste, 
through which the road to Kandahar runs. Its length from the 
river to Siwi is a hundred Icos, and its breadth sixty. In summer 
the hot wind blows over this track for four months* 

The Wonders of Kandahar^ 

At the hill called Sibuda^ the rock was scarped, and a lofty arched 
recess called Peshtak was cut by order of the Emperor Babar. 
Eighty stone-masons were employed nine years in its completion. 
It is indeed a very pleasant place, overlooking the waters of the 
Arghand, gardens and cultivated fields. In spring many people 
resort there, but it is difficult to reach on account of its steep ascent. 
Within this recess are inscribed the names of Babar BMshah, and of 
his trusty adherents,. Mirza Kamran, Mirza ’Askari, and Mirza 
Hindal As his majesty Humayun had never visited the spot, his 
name was not included in that inscription. Of all his dominions 

1 [This name is so mitten hy Malet. One MS. writes it “ MastTir,^^ the other is 
illegible.] 

s [The MSS. differ here and the meaning is somewhat doubtful] 

3 [So in MS. A, The other MS. has ‘‘ Sarmdr,’' and Malet Sfptiza.”] 
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Kandahar was the only place mentioned.^ When I visited the spot 
it came into my head that I would inscrihe his name there, as well 
as that of his august son (Akhar) with their thousands of tributary 
cities and kingdoms, like Kandahar and Kabul. I therefore sent for 
some stone-cutters and enginvers from Bhakkar, and had the names 
of these kings engraved, with those of their dependent cities and pro¬ 
vinces, from Bengal to Bandar Lahari, from Kabul and Ghazni to 
the Dekhin, without any omission. It took nearly four years to com¬ 
plete this work, which indeed excited great admiration. Below 
the hills there is a cavern not far off. It was from the other 
extremity of this, that Baba Hasan Abdal brought out the golden 
brick. The distance between these two ends is seven or eight kos. 

On the same hill near Kandahar, miilcMisa is found, which is an 
antidote against, snake bites and other poisons, and it is found no¬ 
where else in that country. On that hill also there is a fire temple 
of a very ancient date. It is built of unburnt bricks, each two 
yards long and brofid, and one span thick. The temple exists to 
this day, and has sustained no injury. 

In Kandahar there used to be plague ® and sickness every year, 
till Shah Tahmasp directed Sultan Husain Mirza, governor of that 
province, to plant canes on the stream which flows near the town, 
and the water of wliich the people use for drinking. Since that, the 
sickness has abated, but oven now in some seasons plague and disease 
break out with groat intensity ,* blood being passed from the belly, 
nostrils, ears, and mouth. When I went there, in the reign of his 
late majesty, Akbar, to render assistance, it was at its height, and 
in the year 1007 n. (1598 a.d.) nearly two hundred soldiers died of 
this disease. 

With the Hazara tribes near Kandahar, it is not the practice to 
wear coloured clothes such as white, red and black, 
nor is there any trade in clothes and shoes of this kind. Among 
the saints buried near Kandahar may be mentioned 
Baba Hasan Abdal, a descendant of the Saiyids of Sabzawar. After a 
pilgrimage to the holy cities, ho accompanied Mirza Shah Bukh, son 

1 [A negative seems to be required here. If supplied, the sentence will read, 
“ Kandalihr was not even mentioned as forming part of his dominions."’] 

2 [“ JFabd ’*; also used to designate Cholera.] 
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of Saliib-Kiran (Timur) to Hindiistan. On Ms return lie spent some 
years in Langar Kandahar, and died there. His tomb is on an 
elevated spot surrounded by villages, and overlooking the Arghandab, 
and to it, as to a place of pilgrimage, men and women, little and 
big, low and high-bom, resort on Fridays in great crowds, so that 
the city is sometimes empty. It is certainly a charming retreat, 
and travellers say they have seen few spots to compare with it. 

Book IV. 

Accoxmt of the country of Sind passing into the hands of the 
officers of the Emperor Ahhar after the death of Sultan Mahmud 
Khan, 

I have before related how Kfsu Khan came to Bhakkar on the 
12th Jumada-1 awwal 982 Hijri (August 1574) bringing with him 
an imperial farman, in which he was directed to divide Bhakkar 
equally between Muhib ’All Khan and Mujahid Klian, and then to 
proceed to Thatta and make Muhammad Bakf Ihikhan prisoner. 

At that time Mujahid KhM was in tlie couiitiy of (lanjftva, liiit 
when he heard of Kisii Khan’s amival at Bliakkar, lie hastened to 
meet him there. But before he arrived Kisii Klian souglit to clear 
out the fort of Sakhar.^ Mujahid Klnhi’s men procrastinated, but 
Kfsu Khan disapproving of this, sent off a force to Saldiar. Wakfl 
Khan who was the representative of Mujahid Klian, Ibugiit upon 
the wall which Mujahid Khan had built round Sakhar, and several 
persons on both sides were killed, and more were wounded. Three 
days after the fight, Mujahid Khan arrived and took away liis men 
to Loharf. Sakhar then reverted entirely into the power of Kfsu 
Khan, but towards Loharf pargana of Bhakkar was in tla,,; pr.)s- 
session of Muhib ’Ali Khan and Mujahid Khan.*** The men who 
had assembled (to support them) were broken-hearted. At this 
juncture, some of the Arghun people deserted them and came to 
Bhakkar, where Kfsu Khan had them put to death upon the malevo¬ 
lent suggestion of Shah Baba, son of Jan Baba 1.’'mMian. Kfsu 

^ [MS. i?. says “ Bliakkar.^’] 

2 [So according to MS. A .; a whole lino is omitted from B, hy mistake of the 
copyist. Malet says “ Muhib 'Ali and Mnjkhid Hh^m held Ron and Tiggar,*’] 
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Khan was a severe liarsh-tempered man, and one day Baiji Tawaji 
having been guilty of some fault, he had irons placed upon his feet 
in the presence of his court. 

Two months afterwards, Mujahid Khan went up against Thatta, 
leaving Muhib ’Ali Khan in charge of their families. He halted for 
a few days at the town of Eanipur in order to outfit his force. Klsu 
Khan, at the instigation of the men of Bhakkar, sent an army against 
Lohari. On Friday, the 2nd of Eamzan 982 a.h. (December 1574), 
having divided his army into two parts he crossed over the river. 
One division he directed by way of the gardens of the city towards 
Lohari, and the other he embarked in gJirdhs and boats and sent 
them firing and fighting towards the shrine of Khwaja Khizr. Muhib 
’All Khan’s men mounted and went towards the ’id-gaJi. Kisu 
Khan s followers arrived in their ghrdhs and set fire to Mujahid 
Khan’s boats, and when the flames rose higli ^ the horsemen fell 
back and went towards their homes. At this time Kisu Khan’s 
horsemen came up and threw rockets’ into the city and set it on fire 
in several places. Muhib ’All Khan then mounted his horse and 
fled. The men of Bhalikar now entered the city and pillaged until 
evening, capturing the standard and kettle drum of Muhib ’Ali TTtian 
which they bore off with them to the fort. When the intelligence 
reached Mujahid ’Ali Khan he returned by forced marches to Lohari. 
but he was greatly dispirited, and in consideration of the royal 
power he refrained from molesting Kisu Khan.^ The latter estab¬ 
lished himself in the fort of Bhakkar and practiced great injustice- 
When the Emperor Akhar became acquainted with these facts he 
placed the country under the charge of Tarsun Kb^ri and in the 
beginning of Muharram 983 a.h. (AprH 1575) Muhammad Tahir 
Khan, son of Sha Muhammad Saifu-1 Mulk, and Muhammad 
Kasim Khan and Mirza Muhammad Sultan arrived at the town 
of Lohari, and sent to Kisu Khan a copy of the farmdn con- 
ferring the jdgir of Bhakkar (on Tarsnn Khmi). Kisu TThan -(^as 
at first inclined to resist and to set these men at defiance, hut 
when the matter came to be talked over, be went to the chief of the 

^ \B.uhhalide dtish,'] 

2 [TheMSS. differ slightly here, and the text is not clear,hut the meenin cr appears 
to be as rendered.] 
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sahjids, -wbo sent some priests and a party of men to the three 
sarddrs to give them counsel. The sarddrs detained them all, and 
desired them to write a true statement of affairs and send it to 
the Emperor. The priests begged to be excused, but said they 
would write if both parties were present. The sarddrs replied that 
Kisu Khan’s agents were present, and that if &o priests would 
write the truth in their presence, no further trouble would bo given 
them. The priests then entered upon the business. As soon as 
Kisu heard this he was alaimed, for he saw that matters were 
going wrong, and that the forthcoming memorial would be ruinous 
to him. Ho therefore sent to say that ho would give up the iort, 
and that they need not write. The Khuns sent word back that the 
memorial was written, and that they would keep it ready. 11 he 
did not surrender the fort the letter should be sent to the Emi>eror 
—so Kisu F'l'™ having no other remedy, conducted the KhSns into 

the fort. ^ . 

An order had been issued by the Emperor that Kisu Khan, m 

concert with the brethren of Tarsun Muhammad Khan, the saiijids, 
and the chief men, should make enquiry about the treasure, Iioubch, 
and effects of Sultan Mahmiid Khan, and send a detailed account 
thereof to the Court, In obedience to the Eoyal orders, the people 
of Sulbin Mahmdd’s harem were sent to the presence, and 111.1 chiet 
wife, sister of Jahan Khan, was sent to Lahoro. At Iho same time, 
Khwaja Sarai, Kai Singh Harbari, and Banwali Das Navisinda 
arrived for the purpose of settling the affairs of the treasure ami 
of tbo people of tbe harem of Sultiin Mahmud. Having alterwards 
looked into the matter of tbo treasure at Eobari, they propose.l to 
return by way of Nagor in the heginning of Elijah of the year above- 
namod. 

When Tarsun Muhammad Khdn received permission to depart 
from tbe Court, some of tbo nobles objected that it was impolitic to 
place tbo children of Saifu-1 Mulk on tbe borders of the country, so 
ho was appointed governor of A'gra and a change was made in 
respect of Bhakkar, for Banwali Das was sent there to take charge 
of the rcvcmics and general affairs. Afterwards, for bettor security, 
Mir Saiyid Muhammad was dignified with the office of Mir-i ’adl 
(Chief Justice), with a memsah of 1000, and appointed governor of 
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Bkakkar. On tke llth of Eamzan of tlae year above-mentioned, 
he arrived at Bhakkar, and the ministers of religion and the 
chief men waited upon him to show due honour and respect. He 
then gave 50,000 higlias of land to the saiyids, learned men and 
others in portions suited to the position of each one. The ministers 
of religion enjoyed a happy time during his administration. In 
the early part of his rule he sent a force against the Mankinjas 
of the district of Gagri who were rebellious, and had opposed his 
officers. He acted oppressively towards the ryots in revenue 
matters^ for he fixed by measurement a payment of five mans per 
higha upon all lands alike, and the revenue officers, whom he ap¬ 
pointed, dealt harshly with the cultivators. The troops of the 
Mtr4 'adl arrived at a small fort between Gamba 2 s and Bajran. The 
Mankinjas showing no respect, shot arrows at them, and several 
of the soldiers were killed.. There was a well in the fort into which 
the graceless wretches threw the bodies both of Musulmans and 
infidels, and filled it up with earth. The Mir4 ^adl was enraged at 
this, and sent for reinforcements from Siwi, to take vengeance. 
After a short opposition, the Mankinjas left their home and took 
to flight. Saiyid Abu-1 Fazl, the Mir4 ’adl’s son, ^ho commanded 
the troops, pursued them for some distance, and then returned to 
Bhakkar. Some time after this the Mlr-i 'adl fell iU, he lost much 
blood and Ms weakness increased till he died on the 8th of Sh’aban, 
984 A.H. (October 1576). 

After his death, the Emperor appointed his son, Abu-l Fazl, to 
succeed him in the government of Bhakkar. In the following year 
Abu-1 Fazl seized and confined the head men of Gagri,. and after¬ 
wards caused two or three of them, to be trampled to death by 
elephants. On the 9th of Zi’-l hijja 985 A.n. (Feb. 1578). I’timad 
Khan, an eunuch, and one of the emperor’s trusty servants, came as 
governor to Bhakkar. He was a man of passionate temper and did 
not deal kindly with the soldiers, peasants, or nobles. Some of the 
ministers of religion were troubled by his conduct, and resolved to 
carry their complaints to the Emperor. The governor thereupon 
sent a person to them with excuses, but they would not be satisfied, 
and resolutely determined to proceed. When they reached the 
royal presence they stated their grievances against that cruel man. 
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The Emperor replied that if he had oppressed the people in the way 
represented, he would be killed. And it turned out exactly as the 
royal tongue predicted, after this manner. He was an habitual 
jester and scoffer, and would utter vile and filthy expressions before 
good men; he also dealt niggardly with the troops ; po on the 10th 
Eabi’u-1 awwal 986 a.h. (May, 1578) a party of soldiers conspired 
and slew him in his hall of audience. 

After the death of I’timad Khan the Emperor granted the country 
of Bhakkar in to Eath Khan Bahadur, Iraja I aiinanaiid and 

Eaja Todar Mai.' In the month of Eajab of the same year, the 
Khan and the other two grantees came to Bhakkar and took posses¬ 
sion of their respective portions. Two years afterwards Parmaiiand 
proceeded to the Court in obedience to orders. The Daiijas after¬ 
wards <^uarrelled with his brothoi* Madliu Das, and assembled in the 
town of Alor with hostile intent. Two or three fights tollowed, <ind 
men were slain on both sides. At length some turbulent fellows 
joined in the attack, so Eath Khan sent his own men to put tliein 
down. The insurgents were then beaten and dispersed. Eath 
Khan then went to Court, where ho was received with, greai; fu'uur. 
His mansah was increased, and the jagir of Barnianaiid was assigned 
to him. Eath Khan was a simple-minded man, fond of money, who 
paid his thanks with his tongue, hut he dealt kindly with the p(iopIe 
and provided for their subsistence. Ho had a luimed Hhahah 
Khan, a zam'mddr of Samana, an inexperienced man, who knew 
nothing of business. At tlio instigation of one Earid he at4.;ieke(l ih(^ 
people of Khan NTaliar, and led a Ibrce against the fort of Kiii-k<)t, 
which was in the hands of Ibrahim Naliar. A groat hatthi fo!lnw(.‘.(h 
in which Eath Khan’s fine men wore slain. Sliahab IChaii also fill, 
with all his brothers. When intelligence of this r<.*ac‘.he<l tlie 
Emperor, he instantly resumed Eath Khan’s jdglr ami assigned it 
to Kawwab Muhammad Sadik Khan together with the duty of 
capturing Thatta. He arrived at Bhakkar on Tuesday the l^ili 
Eabl’ii-1 awwal 994 a.xl (Ecb, 1586). The priests and others went 
out to meet him, and he received them all with lionoiir and n‘,Kpect. 
For some time he stayed in Bhakkar setting its affairs in order, but; 
in Zi-l liijja of the same year, he marched against Siwistun. Before 

1 [MS. i?, makes no mention of the last, and speaks of tlio two” gmntces.] 
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going on tMs expedition he fought with the men of Mirza Jani 
Beg, many of whom were killed. The hreeze of xictory thus 
began to blow on the banners of Muhammad Sadik, He then pro¬ 
ceeded on his expedition. Meanwhile Subhan ’All Arghun, who 
was in command of the enemy, had constructed a fort on the banks 
of the river, and had furnished it with munitions of war. He had 
also collected many ghrdh& and boats there. "When Muhammad 
Sadik advanced, the Arghun came out in his glirabs and gave battle; 
but he was defeated and taken prisoner alive, and many of his men 
were killed and wounded. Twelve glirabs also fell into the hands 
of the victors. G-reatly elated with these victories he laid siege to 
Siwistan. His operations occupied some time, but he at length sunk 
a large mine which carried away the gate in front of the fort. In¬ 
structions had been given that no man was to enter the fort without 
orders, so when the smoke and dust cleared off, the besieged set to 
work, closing up the breach, and maintaining a fire from their cannons 
and guns {top o tufang). The party on the top of the gateway which 
had been blown into the air fell to the ground uninjured. Mirza Jani 
Beg had now advanced with a force as far as Mihran, which is six 
kos from Siwan. In consequence of this, Muhammad Sadik raised 
the siege and went to oppose his progress. When he came opposite 
the’ Lakki hills, the glirabs of Mirza Jani opened fire upon him. 
They continued fighting for several days, till an imperial fdrman 
arrived stating that Mirzd Jani Beg had sent suitable tribute'to the 
Court, and had made humble and dutiful submission. Muhammad 
Sadik therefore returned to Bhakkar, and after a short interval he 
repaired to Court. One year afterward his jdgir was taken from 
him. In the two Icliarif harvests that passed while Muhammad 
Sadik held Bhakkar, locusts attacked the crops and ftoine ensued. 
Many men emigrated in various directions. The Samijas and 
Buluchis plundered both sides of the river and left nothing standing. 

At the end of Kabfu-s sani, 996 a.h. (Feb. 1588), the jdgir of 
Bhakkar was granted to Isma’il Khan, and his son Eahman Kuli Beg 
came to the place. This young nobleman was wise, and treated the 
people with great kindness and consideration, so that through his 
gentle management they betook themselves once more to cultivation, 
and by their efforts the wasted land again became fruitful. 
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When Ismahl KuH Khan left Multan and went to the Court, the 
§dgiT was taken from him and granted to Shii’oya Sultan. In the 
beginning of Muharram 997 a.h. (Nov. 1588), ho came to Bhakkar. 
He was addicted to wine, and left the management of his affairs in 
the hands of his purchased slaves. Night and day he was engaged 
in riot and dehaucheiy, and but seldom sat in puldic court, or 
allowed any one to have access to him. The pensions and allow¬ 
ances to the fakirs were stopped. At one period Shaikh Sangi 
received charge of the revenue and State business, and for a time he 
visited the shops and took possession of their money and business.* 
He sent his son Muhammad Husain Beg to subdue Biwi, but the 
Afghans assembled and fiercely opposed him. His advanced guard 
was composed of Buluchis^ who fled at tlie first attack. The main 
body v/as then assaulted. Many were slain and many taken pri¬ 
soners. The rest were broken and put to flight, but the weatlior 
was hot, and large numbers died of thirst in the mirage. Those who 
escaped alive were a long time before they recovered, llie wails 
occasioned hy the violence and tyranny of Sliiroya at length ascended 
to heaven, from whence tlie ghwl tidings of his removal <)amo to the 
people of Bhakkar. They esc{:i|)od b'om his maligniiy and once 
more lived in peace, for Muhammad Sadik Klian again rcjceived the 
jdgir. 

On the second of Eabi’u-1 awwal 998 a.h. (I)(MU‘mh(‘r, 1589) 
Mirza Muhammad Zahid, son of Muhaininad Bfulik, (‘a,me, to Bhakkar. 
He treated the people with kindness and ponrcnl iho balm of justice 
upon hearts wounded hy tyranny, lie was good-looking and good- 
natured, and ho associated with learned and ex<s‘lh‘nt nnm. Ho 
restored the pensions and allowances in accordance with, tito grants 
made by his fatlier, and put a stop to oppression, Khwaja Muham¬ 
mad Ma’sum was Muhammad S^idik’s vaML was a man of 
excellent qualities, and competent in all business. Tliii peo]>Ie wer <3 
re-assured and went about their cultivation and building. V>\it a 
heavenly visitation fell upon the spring crop of that ytm*; notwith¬ 
standing the care of the government, evil days (uisucd, and it was 

* [A doubtful passage. The two MSS. do not agree.] 
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impossible to collect the taxes. A scai'city of food again occurred. 
Aboiit this time Ills Majesty the Emperor had to make a public ex¬ 
ample. When the Eoj^'al Court was removed to Lahoi'e, Mirza Jani 
Beg, in imitation of Mirza Shah Husain, renounced his obedience, 
and pretended to independence. The Khan-i Khtinan was accord¬ 
ingly sent to take Thatta and bring the Buluchls under control. He 
reached the place in the month of Shawwal of the year aforesaid, 
between tlic autiiinnal and yernal harvests, and proceeded to set all 
things in order. At that time, I, the author of this history, pro¬ 
ceeded from Ahmadabad in Guzerat to the Imperial Court. By 
good foriiine my mother had sent some little curiosities, which I 
presented to liis Majesty. Thereupon he enquired with great con¬ 
descension how many years I liad been absent from my mother. I 
rc 3 plicd that it was twenty years. He was gi-aciously pleased to 
direct that I sliould go to visit my mother, and afterwards return to 
my duty, licj birther ordered the griiiit of a jagir to me. There¬ 
upon, Muliiiiritnad 8adik came to rxiy aid, arnl said tliat as I was 
going i'O I'iha-kkar, it would he very pleasant to liavc my jagir 
tli.cr(e His Maj«^sty said that Bliakkar liad been granted in jdglr to 
the Nawwab Kliau-i Klianan. The latter was present at the time 
and said thal il’ His ‘Maj(;s{y pieasc‘d io make me a grant in Bliakkar 
he would assign it over to me, but if so he hoped to receive an 
ecpiivahmt <Is(‘wli(‘r<\ IIic Eoyal command was then given for a 
grant in Bdiakkar, and th(‘. officials assigned to me the parganas of 
Durliela, Gagri a,nd C^handfdca. After this was arranged, liis Majesty 
in liis gretai kindm.;ss and consideration gave mo a boat and one of 
his own fur coats, a.nd as Ih.-, ilismissed me ho quoted the lino— 

** Sit not down, tut travel, for it is very sweet.'* 

On Hie HtlC Safer, 999 a.il (Now, 1590), I reached Bhalckar, 
where the Khdn-i Khdnan had arrived belViro mo. The weather was 
!iot and the river high, so he stayed some days there; but when the 
star Canopus appeared he dismissed me with Bahadur Khan, Mulla 
Mahmiidi, and some others. We went to Sihwan, and the Ehan-i 
Khaiuin followed and overtook us there. The people of Sihwdn 
closed the gates of their fort, Tlie Khan-i Khanan then consulted 


1 [12tli in MS. A.] 
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with Ms nobles as to wbetber it was better to march against Mirza 
Jani Beg in Thatta at once, or to stop and take Sihwan before pro¬ 
ceeding. They all agreed that as Sihwan was in the dhect road, 
and their men and boats must pass that way, it was desirable to 
secure it before going further. Having so determined, the river 
was crossed, batteries (morcha) were raised, and we began to take 
measures for securing a passage over the river.^ But intelligence 
came that Nawwiib Jam Beg had left Thatta with a powerful force 
and was advancing against us. So the siege was raised and our 
forces turned to oppose him. Jani Beg then threw up a sort of fort" 
on the bank of the river at tlic village of Lohari above Nasrpur, 
and there strengthened his position. When the Khiln-i Kbanan 
came within about six kos from this fortified post Jam' Beg sent 120 
armed gJirdhs and many boats under the command of Khusru Khan 
and other officers, and also two armies, one on each l>ank of the 
river, to make a simultaneous attack on the camp of the Khan-i 
Khanan. To meet them our forces advanced a little on tlici bank 
of the river, where wo raised some sand-works covering five or six 
jarihs of ground. Muhammad Mukini Khan Bakhslii, ’Alf Mardan 
Khan, Murid Khan Sarmadi, and the writer of this history, with 
several other noblemen, wore appointed to that humble fortification.^ 
Our instructions were, that when the ghrdhs came ii]) tlicy must 
necessarily pass in front of our fortified position, liecauso just in 
front of it there was a large sand-hank from which they must cross 
over to reach our camp,^ In fact, when Muhammad Muldm wjis sent 
there he was told that his business was to prevent any dang<n‘ to the 
camp on that side. In the afternoon tho glirdhs came up, wlicui 
they percebrnd that on one side there was water with a sandhank, 
and on the other side water with a fort, so they arrested their pro¬ 
gress, and guns from both sides announced tho opening of ibe fight. 
In the course of the night the Khan-i Khanan sent a |>arty over to 
the opposite side. Tho force which Jani Beg had appointed for the 

[The text says Lo jA The word commonly 

means a ford."] • » v j y 
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purpose assaulted our gate, but it bad been well secured, and tbeir 
efforts were vain. In the morning, tbe glirdhs came up in front of 
the camp. Tbe guns in our fortification were pointed too bigb, so 
that tbe balls passed over tbe gJirdhs and fell among our friends on 
tbe other side, killing several of them. Tbe muzzles of tbe guns 
were then depressed, so that tbe balls passed througb tbe glirdhs on 
our side of tbe river, and then touching tbe water rose again and 
crushed eight or nine boats (IcisJiti) killing a number of mend But 
they were prepared for tbis~for in each glirdh there were carpenters 
who quickly repaired the damages. Tbe fight was carried on and 
the firing continued in this way for that day. On one side was the 
fort and army of the Kban-i Kbanan, on tbe other tbe sandbank, and 
tbe glirdhs must pass between them against a strong current. Tbe 
battle continued till after mid-day, and tbe enemy had many men 
killed by the guns. They then saw that they could not pass tbe 
fort, and that they were losing many men, so they were compelled 
to retreat. Tbe Kbaii-i Kbanan’s boats followed in pursuit and tbe 
army harassed them from the shore. Kbusni Khan acted judi¬ 
ciously : keeping bis own glirdhs in tbe rear be sent others in pur¬ 
suit, and several of the enemy’s vessels with soldiers and Firingi 
fighting men on board fell into his bands. The royal glirdh bad 
accompanied the glirdh of Klmsru Khan and unfortunately some fire 
from the latter reached the m.agazino of tbe royal vessel, and all it 
contained was burnt. Some of the crew escaped into other vessels 
which happened to be near, but a large proportion was killed. Still 
a gi:eat victory was won. 

Next day we marched against tbe fort of Jani Beg in which he 
had fortified himself. There wore some little sand-hills {cliihla^) 
around, and the place seemed difficult to take. When wo tried to 
invest the place, the Khan-i Kliamin and his officers found the work 
impracticable. One nigbt wo made a general assault upon the place 
on eveiy side, but it was too strong and wo gained iiotliing. It 
was then determined by the Khan-i Klianan that bo would pro- 

1 [The MSS. differ, and the whole passage is not very intelligible.] 

* [This is the same word, variously written, and Iii a 

previous passage it has been rendered “ sand-bank.*' It is perhaps allied to the 
Hindusthni chilildy mud,"] 
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ceed witli a force to Sihwan and take possession of tlio country of 
Thatta,—that anotker force should go to Badfn and Fatli-bagli, and 
that Shah Beg Khan should march to besiege Shali-garli, a place that 
had been built by Shdh Kasim Arghim. The Klian-i Khanan accord¬ 
ingly proceeded to Thatta, another force went against Badin, Fatli 
Khan and Jun, and Shah Beg besieged Shah-garli. Saiyid Baliau-d 
din, the author, and several other attendants of the Khaii-i Klclrum, 
went to Siwan, where many of the defenders were killed. When 
the garrison found that matters were going hard wltli them they 
wrote to Jani Beg that unless he camo to their aid, tint place must 
be lost. Upon learning this the MirzA marched with great 
alacrity to Siwan, Wlien ho had reached a point ahont tweniy 
kos from us, we received intelligence of his advance. held a 
council, and determined to fight lum; we raise,d lint siege and 
marched to oppose Ms advance. "Wlion tin*. Khan-i Kfianan lieard 
this he sent Muhammad Khan Niyazi and some oth,C‘r of his officitvrs 
with reinforcements for us. We were mjur Lakki bills wlen they 
joined us, and our united force then auiounb/.d to )<) horso. Jaii i Ihrg 
was advancing through the hills with horso, t.ogoiluo' with a 

numerous body of inhintry and archers, and he Iia.d (jhrdbn and 
cannon coming up the rivei'. Winn let was six or sevon kos distant, 
our loaders perceived that if we renniined wlno'e, we, were, might 
be attacked on every side. Jani Beg might, a,t,faek us from the iiills, 
the glirdhs from the river, and tin*. Tjnn of Sihwan from the roaj’, so 
that we should be in a critical pf)sition. We therefore resolvf*d to 
march on and meet him, and our fore,css wen', <ac;e,onling’ly sot in 
motion. Jani Beg received mielligemte. of our mov^tmeni through 
his spies, hut could not credit it, for lu^ asktal what our numlx'rs 
could ho, and what must ho our pnjsumpiion to veniun,^ on Hiadi a 
step. But the dust of our march then Ixuiamc visilde to him, and 
he instantly proceeded to set Ms anny in array. It was noon when 
the contending forces met. When our va,n-gua,rd h(!(^amo engag^si, 
some of the men took flight and fled. The (Uiemy pursued, and 
coming up with our main body tbo battle bt'came genera!. Ihreo 
or four flerce charges were made, but at length ila^ onmiy were 
defeated. Jani Beg stood his ground ami fought d(,%speratcdy, but 
seeing that all was over, ho also fled. The enemy lost many men in 
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killed and prisoners. J^i Beg retreated to Unarpnr,^ twenty kos 
from tke battle-field, where be raised a small fort and strengthened 
Ms position. We besieged the place, and after some days the 
£han-i Khanan arrived in person. The batteries were pushed for¬ 
ward, and fighting went on every day, in which many on both sides 
were killed. Digging approaches to the fort, we reached the edge 
of the ditch, and raised there a mound of earth. Jani Beg was then 
reduced to despair, and offered terms. His proposal was to give 
over to us thirty ghrdbs and the fort of Sihwan. He Mmself would 
return to Thatta hut would meet us again afterwards. The Khan-i 
Khanan consulted with his officers, and they all agreed that J ani 
Beg was reduced to extremities, and that no terms should be made 
with him—^it was a mere question of a day or two—and if he were 
allowed to return to Thatta he would probably change his mind. 
The Kh^-i Khanan observed that if we assaulted the fort, many 
men on both sides would be slain, and that the wives and families 
of the garrison would fall into our hands and might he treated with 
indignity, for these reasons he would accept the terms, and would 
further obtain a mansah of 5000 from the Emperor for Jani Beg. 
No doubt his decision was sound. The representatives of Jam Beg 
then came into our lines, the terms were settled, the ghrdbs were 
given up, a person was sent to Sihwan to secure the surrender of 
the fort, and Jani Beg himself set out for Thatta. The Khan-i 
Khandn stayed in the village of Sann during the inundations, but in 
the winter he departed for Thatta. "When we approached Eath-bagh 
Jani Beg came forward to meet us, and there was an interview and 
friendly intercourse between the two chiefs. Leaving Jani Beg at 
this place the Khan-i Khanan proceeded to Thatta, and there he 
distributed among Ms officers and soldiers all the effects (basdt) he 
had with him. He next went to Lahori-handar, where he gazed 
upon the sea (ddryde shor ). When he departed from tMs place he 
left Daulat Khan and Khwaja Mukim in charge. A royal mandate 
had arrived directing him to bring Jani Beg to Court,—^in conse¬ 
quence of tMs he started off, taking J ani Beg with Mm, and hastened 
by forced marches to the Imperial presence. Every kindness and 
consideration was bestowed upon Jani Beg through the friendly 
* Amarpur’' in MS. ^.] 
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statements of the Khan-i Khanan, The country of Tliatta was 
graciously restored to him, and he was received into ihe royal ser¬ 
vice with a mmsab of 5000. Still further favour was shown him, 
and Khnsrii Khan was named to be his son-in-law. 

When His Majesty set out for the Dekhin,* intent upon the con¬ 
quest of Ahmadnagar and the fort of Kasim, on the 25t.h Eajab 
Mirza Jani Beg died of brain fever, and upon the solicitation of 
Kawwab Allani, the comitiy of Thatta was gi’anted to Mirza Gliazi 
Beg, son of the deceased Mirza, 

^ [It is at this point in MS. JB. that there comes in aliniptlj the passa,^^€ relating 
to Dada, upon which some remarks have been made in page 215 J 
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V. 

TA'ErKH-I TAHmr. 


This work is named after the author, Mir Tahir Muhammad 
Nasydni, son of Saiyid Hasan, of Thatta. The author, his 
father, and grandfather, were intimately acquainted with the 
affairs of the Arghuns and Tarkhans, and were dependants of 
the members of the former family. Tahir Muhammad, indeed, 
dedicates his work to, and writes it at the instigation of, Shah 
Muhammad Beg ’Adil Khan, son of Shah Beg ’Adil Khan 
Arghun, governor of Kandahdr. The Tuhfatu-l Urdm (p. 74), 
styles Sh4h B6g a Tarkhan, not an Arghun, and states that it 
was to him that the Tdrihh-i Tdldri was dedicated. 

The author, independent of what he says in his rambling pre¬ 
face of twenty pages, which is replete with the most fulsome adula¬ 
tion, gives us several incidental notices of himself and family in 
the course of his work.i We leam that in 1016 h. (1606 a.d.), 
when Kandahar was beleaguered by the Persians, he went to 
Thatta to complete his education, and that he was then twenty- 
five years old. He placed himself under Maulana Ishak, a 
celebrated teacher, who was well .instructed in Sufyism by an 
attentive perusal of Shaikh Sa^di, Jami, Khakani, and Anwari. 

His maternal grandfather, ’Umar Shfih, and his son Dadd 
Sehta, Chief of the Pargana of Durbela, afforded such effective 
aid to Humdyun, in his flight from Shir Shah, that the Emperor 
wrote a document expressive of his satisfaction, and of his deter¬ 
mination to reward their fidelity with a grant of their native 
district of Durbela, should he succeed in his enterprises and be 

1 See pages 63, 73, 86, 139, 167, 224, 228, of tie MS. 
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restored to Ms throne. At the instigation of Mahmud Khdn, 
the governor of Bhakkar, they were both put to death for this 
injudicious zeal; one being sewn up in a hide and thrown into 
the river from the battlements of Bhakkar; the other flayed 
alive, and his skin sent, stuffed with straw, to Mirza Shah Hasan 
Arghun. The family fled to Ahmadabad in Guzerat. The 
document above alluded to was unfortunately destroyed, when 
Mirza Jani Beg ordered Thatta to be fired on the approach of 
the imperial army. The author, nevertheless, hoped to meet 
with his reward, should it ever be his good fortune to bo pre¬ 
sented to the reigning Emperor Jahangir. In one part of his 
work he calls 'Umar Shah by the title of Mm, from which we 
pr 0 smue that he was a Samma. Daud, CJmai s .son, i.s al.so 
styled Sehta, and, from a pas.sage in the Extiacts, it will bo seen 
that Jkm Sehta, one of the descendants of the Samma refugees, 
is spoken of as one of the Chiefs of Kach. 

Tahir Muhammad informs us that, notwithstanding all the 
enquiries he made, ho was not able to procure any worlc which 
dealt with the periods of history which lie had umhn-taken to 
write. There might, perhaps, have been some written in the 
Hindi character, but on that point he was ignorant. This is 
disingenuous, for his early history mu.st be derived from .some 
written source, though ho does not choose to declare wliat it wa.s. 
He quotes a poem by Mir Ma’sum Bhakkari, and is, perhap.M, 
indebted to his prose also, but to no great extmif., for in (hiscrib- 
inw the same events, our author is fuller, and hi.s credulitv induci^.s 
him to indulge in strange anecdotes, which the oilwr rejcid.s. 
His later history, in which ho is very copious, is dcrivcil not 
only from his father, w^ho was himself an actor in some of ilu* 
scenes which he describes, but from other eye-witnesses, as w<dl 
as his own observations. His residence seems to havi^ been 
chiefly at Durbela, but we hear of his being, not only at Kanda- 
hdr and Thatta, as previously mentioned, but at jMultun and 
Lahore; so that, for a Sindian, we may consider him what 
Froissart calls a well-travelled knight.’’ 
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The Tdrikh-i Tdhiri was completed in 1030 H. (1621 a.d.), in 
the fortieth year of the author’s age. Its style is bad and confused, 
and occasionally ambitious. We are told that it is divided into 
ten chapters {tabha ), but they are not numbered beyond the fourth, 
and only seven can be traced altogether. The first, consisting 
of sixteen pages, is devoted to the Sumra dynasty. The second, 
of ten pages, to the Samma dynasty. The third, of 30 pages, to 
the Arghuns. The fourth and all the others, comprising 172 
pages, to the Tarkhdns—so that it is evident that to them he 
directs his chief attention, bringing their afiairs down to the 
latest period, when Mirz4 Ghazi Beg was poisoned at Kandahar, 
in 1021 H. (1612 a.d.), and the power of the Tarkhans was brought 
to a close even as Jdgirdars —a title they were suffered to retain 
after their entire loss of independance under Mirza J4ni Beg. We 
have nothing on the subject of the Arab dominion in Sind, and 
the chapters upon the Siimras and Samma form no continuous 
narrative of their transactions. Even the later chapters are very 
deficient in dates, though there is no break in the history of the 
4rehuns and Tarkhans. Where dates are inserted they are not 
always correct. 

Besides the present history, it would appear from one of the 
Extracts given below, that the author composed another work 
upon some of the Legends of Sind. The name of Nasyam^’^ is 
not a patronymic, but, as we are informed in the lulifatu^l 
kirdm (p. 192), a mere poetical designation, assumed by the 
author. The same passage gives us also some information re¬ 
specting his descendants. 

This work is rare out of Sind, where it is procurable without 
much difficulty. The Amir of Khairpur and the Saiyids of 
Thatta have a copy. I have not met with it anywhere else in 
India, and I believe there is no copy in Europe. Size, quarto 
(12 X 9 inches) containing 254 pages, each of 17 lines. 

^ Nasydni^ the forgetful ? or Nashydni, which signifies the drunken, or, a seeker 
of news ? 
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Extracts. 

The Destruction of Alor, 

From the year of the Hijrf 700 (ISOO a.d.), until 843 (1439 a.d.), 
that is to say, for a period of 143 years, the Hindu tribe of Sumra were 
the rulers of Sind; and that portion which is now flourishing was then 
a mere waste, owing to the scarcity of water in the Sind or Panjah 
river, which is known hy the above name below Bhakkar. ^ No water 
flowed towards those regions, and water is the very foundation of 
all prosperity. The capital of this people was the city of Muham¬ 
mad Tur, which is now depopulated and is included in the pargana of 
Dirak. Not I alone but many others have beheld these ruins with as¬ 
tonishment. Numbers of the natives of that city, after its destruction, 
settled in the parcjana of Sakiira, which was peopled in the time of 
the Jams of Samma, and there they founded a village to which thef 
also gave the name of Muhammad Tur.“ In this village resided 
many great men and zaminddrs, disciples of the Shaikh of Shaikhs 
and defender of the world, Makhdum Shaikh Bahau-d din (Zaka- 
riya) Mulla Khalifa Sindi, so well known in Hind, who sprang from 
them and that village. The cause of the ruin of the above-named 
city, and of its dependencies, which had flourished between nine 
hundred and a thousand years, was as follows :—Below the town of 
Alor flowed the river of the Panjah, which was indefinitely called 
by the three names of Hakra, Wahind, and Dahan, and by others— 
for its name changes at every village by which it flows. After 
fertilizing the land, the river pours its waters into the ocean. 
Dalu Eai governed the country between the two above-mentioned 
cities (Muhammad Tur and Alor). He was a tyrant and an adul¬ 
terer ; every night he possessed himself of a maiden. From the 
merchants who brought their goods that way in boats from Hind to 
the port of DewaV he levied a toll of half their property; traders 
thus stiffered incalculable injury. At length, a certain merchant^ 

' ^ ilJawly] 

* See Note A in Appendix upon Muhammad-Tur. 

5 Captain McMurdo places Dald or Dilla Eai early in the second century of the 
Hijra.— S. A. S., Vol I. p. 28. 

« The Tuhfatu-lMrim (p. 35), caUs him Saifu-l-muldk, and says he was on his 
way to Mecca, and that when he returned thence, he hved and died somewhere about 
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reached the place with a vast amount of goods, and was much 
astonished at this tyrant’s proceedings. When the customs’ officers 
perceived the valuable nature of his merchandise, and found him to 
be a traveller from distant parts, they resolved to exceed their 
usual demands. The merchant had also with him a handmaiden, 
young, and beautiful as the full-moon. When the impious tyrant 
was informed of this, he determined, according to his odious habit, 
to get her into his possession. The traveller, who was a 
wise and God-fearing man, said to himself that it was impos¬ 
sible to escape from the tyrant with honour and without 
distress, and hence it would be better to make some bold effort; in 
which, by God’s help, he might succeed, and which would stand re¬ 
corded on tlie page of destiny until the day of judgment. He prayed 
for and ohtjdned three day’s grace to forward the amount of duties 
along with his heautiful damsel. During this time he collected a 
number of skilful and expert artizans, men who excelled Farhad in 
piercing mountains, and could close a breach -with a rampart like 
Alexander’s. To these men he gave whatever they desired, and 
rewarded their labour with gold, jewels, and stuffs. His intention 
was to erect a strong embankment above^ the town of Alor, and turn 
the course of the waters towards Bhakkar. Night after night these 
strong and able workmen laboured to dig a new channel and erect 
an embankment. The river was thus turned from its old course 
and flowed towards Slwan and the Lakki Hills, with such force that 
the merchant was, by God’s mercy, quickly carried with his ships 
and goods far away beyond the oppressor’s roach. Wlien the people 
of the tyrant’s country awoke in the morning, instead of several 
fathoms of water, they found nothing but mud and muddy water. 
All were amazed, and informed their master of the mode of the 
merchant’s escape, and of the ruin that had come on the country. 
He ordered them to turn the river into its old channel, hut they all 
replied that it could not bo done now the water had flowed else- 

Dera GliCizC KMn and Sftpur. It is added, that his handmaiden Jamil or Badi’n4- 
Jam&.l, hore him two sons, Eatta and Chhatta, whoso tombs, with that ot the father, 
stand near Eatta, which in olden times was a large city in Dald E{if8 territory, of 
which the vestiges still remain. 

1 [The text says hut this is an obvious blunder,] 
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where. The Baja’s regret and repentance were all too late. When 
the evil is done, oh fool I what avails your regret ? Stuff not cotton 
in yonr ears, but be alert—sleep not at the hour of action.” In, 
short the scarcity of water soon caused the grass and the fields to 
wither, and death laid its grasp on men and cattle, but the tyrant 
paused not in his evil career, until his crimes destroyed both him¬ 
self and his people. * 

Destruction of Brdhmandbdd. 

It is related by old historians that this Dalu Eai had a brother 
called Chhata* Amrani, whom it had pleased God to dispose, from 
his youth upwards, to virtue. Amrani often remonstrated with his 
brother against his e^ul ways, but without success; he, therefore, 
left his country and applied himself to the study of the Kuran. 
When, having learned the holy book by heart, he returned to his 
home, his friends urged him much to marry ; but he was displeased 
with their wicked ways, and therefore refused. His relatives 
repudiated and derided him, exclaiming that he had turned Turk, 
that is to say, Musulman, and would next be going to Mecca to 
marry the daughter of some great man there. Amrani’s star was in 
the ascendant, and his heart inclined to God, so their taunts took 
effect on him, and he resolved to proceed to the Kaa’ba. When he 
reached the place of his destination, he beheld a woman standing 
with a loaf in her hand. After he had looked at her several times 
the maiden perceived him and asked him what he sought in that 
town. He replied that by her means, he hoped to be able to read 
the Kuran. She told him that the daughter of a certain venerable 
man was much better acquainted than herself with the holy book, 
and was in the habit of teaching many young girls, and that if he 
changed his dress and attended upon her with the girls, he might 
obtain the wish of his heart. Amrani answered that all W'ould be 
accomplished through her kindness. He made her a small present, 
and joined the scholars. After a time he became again perfect 
in the Kuran, when, one day, a woman came to see the teacher, who 

2 [Tlie word is here and in a few other places written Jhata, hut as frequently 
Chhaia^ and this is nearer the Tuhfatu-1 Kirhm, which has “ CMoia^ It is proba¬ 
bly the Hindi word, and signifies that he was the younger brother.] 
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was also skilled in astrology. Tke visitor said: '' I Kaye a young 
daughter whom I wish to marry to a certain person; pray see if the 
match will prove a happy one ; for if nofc, I will wed my daughter 
elsewhere.” The fates were consulted, a favourable answer was 
returned, and the woman departed. Chhata who, in woman’s dis¬ 
guise, had been taught by the fair sage, without her knowing his 
sex, now said that, as she could ascertain other people’s destiny, 
he begged she would also consult the stars on her own account, and 
find out who should be her husband. '' This enquiry,” she replied, 
‘'will be very pleasing to me; up to this moment I have never 
thought of what concerns myself.” The fates were again consulted, 
and the answer which she delivered was : " a person called Chhata 
will come from Sind, and I shall be given unto him.” Amrani 
asked if the person had as yet left Sind, and proceeded towards 
Mecca or not. She answered, that he had arrived in the city. 
"Where is he?” '‘In this house,” was the reply, "and you are 
he.” Chhata left off questioning and began to read. 

The girl informed her mother of these events. The relatives gave 
. their consent, and the two were united. Amrani dwelt there some 
time, after which he returned to his own country to Pain-wah 
where his brother ruled.^ Between Chhata and his wife Fatima, in 
their devotion to God, nothing was concealed, and they looked upon 
each other with fond affection. One day Chhata’s brother sent him 
away on some business, with the intention of getting a look at his 
wife in his absence. This virtuous woman was in her bath, and 
there the wicked man saw her. At the same moment, Fatima and 
Chhata, who was far away, became cognizant of this fact. Chhata 
immediately returned, and, abandoning his relatives, left the country 
with his wife, and proclaimed that whoever remained in the city 
would ignominiously perish. Tlie very night they left, destruction 
hovered over the city, but was kept off by the watching of an old 
widow, who was spinning. The second night they were saved by 
the watching of Gunigir,® but on the third night, which was the 
time appointed for the destruction of those wicked people, the whole 

1 Or, more probably, " Babmainv^,;'' in tbe Tuhfatu-l Kir dm tbe place is named 
Bh^mhara, or Brabm^mSibSid. See note, supra, p. 189. 

^ 1^ the Tuhfatu4 Kirdm 
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place was swallowed up by the earth,—^men, buildings and all, 
the only sign of them left was a minaret, which stands there to this 
day. Chhata Amrani and his wife Eatima reached in safely the 
town of Siwistan, which is now known as Siwan. There he passed 
his days in prayer and worship. When he left this transitory 
dwelling-place to seek a wished-for and eternal home beyond the 
chambers of death, as during his life-time, he had performed 
miracles, and his prayers had been granted, so was it still after his 
decease. Whoever approached his shrine obtained the wish of his 
heart. His tomb is to bo found in the city of Siwan ; many people 
flock to it on Fridays, and place full belief in its powers. 

The Dynasty of Sumra. 

Be it known to wise and intelligent men who can solve knotty 
points, that the history of this ignorant Hindu tribe has been related 
by old chroniclers as follows:—'' Every man of them considered 
himself a chief and leader, but ’Umar Siiinra was their ruler. It is 
not known over how long a period his reign extended, but in all 
Ms years this chieftain, unworthy of his sacred name,^ practi<,jed 
unworthy acts. He was in the habit of laying violent hands on the 
females of his subjects. Among other married women ho scizetl a 
beautiful woman named Mariii, who belonged to the tribe of the 
Maruis,^ who resided near the forts of ’Umar-kot. 8ho had been 
betrothed to a person named Phog,=^ but was, by her parents, when 
her beauty had developed itself, united to another of her relatives. 
Phog laid a complaint before ’ Umar,—“ I have given xip all hope,” 
said’he, ''of obtaining her, but she is well fitted for your own 
harem. If you could but once see her, you would never wish to part 
from her again.” This speech of that dweller in the desert induced 
the cliieftain to change his dress, and to mount an active camel,^ 
fleet as the wind, on which he repaired to the woman’s residence. 
He was captivated at first sight, and remained there some days. At 

Alluding of course to the IChalif 'Umar. 

2 Wanderers of the desert. 

3 [The text has ^‘NabahUh,^’ but Sir II. Elliot lias substituted "Pliog’^ 

in the translation. His authority for this change is not cited.] 

^ [The text has l^at immediately afterwards the animal is called 
80 that a camel, not a horse, must he intended by the word.] 
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length, finding an opportunity, he pLaced the woman on his own 
camel, and returned to the seat of his gOTernment. But all praise 
to the virtue and chastity of Marui, for though gold and jewels, 
robes and apparel were offered her, and though she was made to 
taste of severity and anger, nothing could induce her to listen to his 
proposals. '‘In what creed,” said she, "is it considered lawful 
that we should, for the sake of a little brief authority and worldly 
riches, which avail us not when all is over, put aside the duty 
owing to a husband, and thus at last, heap infamy on our heads. 
The tenderness of her language took effect on the abductor: for a 
year he detained her and beheld her fidelity. He then sent for her 
husband and returned her to him, with as much gold and jewels as 
he could give, and told him of his wife’s chastity. Doubt, however, 
remained in the husband’s mind; he kept aloof from her, and con¬ 
stantly addressed reproaches to her. ’Umar was one day informed 
of this conduct, of the doubts which the husband retained of Marui’s 
chastity, and the disgrace which was thus reflected on himself. An 
army was ordered to attack and plunder the tribe, but they fled on 
receipt of the news. When the fact became known, he (’Umar) said 
" Why does the husband of this chaste woman seek to distress her, 
and in suspicion of a wrong which has not been committed, why 
does he injure both her and his ruler, causing a personal and general 
scandal—instigating all this disturbance.” That paragon of fidelity, 
comforted the women of her family, and, strong in her own virtue, 
went to ’Umar and spoke as follows: “You are the lord of this 
country. If before this you had not conceived such designs, you 
would not have entailed such disgrace on yourself and on me; but, 
you have kept a man’s wife confined for a twelvemonth in your 
own house, and after exposing her to suspicion, have sent her away. 
What wonder is there then that people, who know not right from 
wrong, should entertain doubts, and what wonder if her husband kill 
her through jealousy. The redress were worse than the fault itself, 
should you punish the oppressed family. Consider your own errors, 
be just, and say at whose door lies the blame.” This was said with 
so much earnestness that it took effect. ’Umar, ashamed of his mis¬ 
deeds, recalled his army, and caused the husband to be brought to 
his presence, when he sought by an oath, according to the Hindu 
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custom, to remove aU douM from his mind. But that pattern o 
e:aceUenoe anticipated him, and urged that she was the proper 
person to take the oath, for thus the foul stain would he washed 
away from herself and from her whole family. So it was settled 
that a fire should he kindled and an iron heated therein. As soon 
as the fire burned and flames Uke lightning issued from the iron, the 
woman raised it, and came out pure from the trial, and in the eyes 
of the Hindus all stain on her honour was removed. The thoug 
now entered ’Umar’s mind that it was not easy to clear himself of the 
guilt of the abduction. God is just; injustice pleaseth him not, and 
never has he, nor wiU he ever, disgrace any hut the guilty. This 
cruel obstinate husband, thought he, has abased me in the eyes of 
the world; is it not better that I should pass through the fiery 
ordeal and truth be brought to the light of day ! He did as resolved. 
Glory to God who maketh truth to triumph! Not a hair of his 
head or a thread of his garments was singed, and he issued scathless 
from the raging fiames—^which consume alike friend and foe. Umai 
and the relatives of the virtuous wife, whom idle talkers had calum¬ 
niated and reviled, were now raised in public opinion; the doubts, 
which day and night had tormented the husband, vanished, and his 
unkind treatment ceased,^ 

Account of this event as related in the presence of the Emperor 

AJchar, 

■When the powerful Nawah Mirza Khan-i Khanan had made him¬ 
self master of Tatta, he summoned to his presence the great men of 
the country, and amongst others selected the most noble of them, 
Mirza Jani Beg Tarkhan, ’Ariz of the Tarkhania, to he presented at 
the court of his majesty, and he proceeded thither with a party of 
Sindi friends. At an interview the conversation happened to tuni 
upon Maruf, which induced the Emperor to enquire of Jani Beg the 
particulars of this story. The latter replied that he had with him 
a poet named Mukim, conversant with both Persian and Sindi, 
who was well acquainted with the whole story, and whom he would 
send for if permitted to do so. Mirza Jani Beg himself was per- 


^ This popular legend is given in a dilferent form hy Lt, Burton, from the metrical 
version current in the country,— Sindh^ pp, 107-U3. 
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fectly informed of all tlie circumstances, but be wisked to bring the 
poet to tbe notice of Ms majesty. The bard was introduced, but he 
knew so little of the case, that, contrary to the fact, he said the 
heroine had a child by that tyrant, misnamed ’Umar.^ His Highness 
was much displeased at this misrepresentation, and the bard with¬ 
drew crestfallen. Jani Beg then related the story correctly, and some 
of the auditors repeated verses in the Sindi language in praise of the 
Marui. The late Mfr Saiyid Ma’sum Bhakkari, of blessed memory, has 
recorded in verse the story of Sassal and Pannu and called his work 
Husn 0 Naz,” (beauty and coquetry); Mir Abu-1 Kasim, (son of 
Shah Abu-1 Kasim, son of SMh Kasim Arghiin) has likewise versi¬ 
fied the story of Chanesar and Lila and called it ^‘Chanesar 
I also have written (these legends) in prose and named my work 
^^Kaz 0 Niyaz” (coquetry and supplication). May men of genius 
view it favourably ! ® 

History of Gangd and ’ Umar Siimra, 

I write for the information of men of enlightened minds,—friends 
to literature, and delighting in the sweets of learning. A maiden 
named Ganga, of the tribe of Tamim, had been betrothed to 'Umar. 
The latter happened to see her at a time when the spring of youth 
had not filled the cup of her beauty, and the unopened bud of her 
cheeks was as yet without fragrance. She did not please him, and 
his heart was averse to her, so he relinquished all thought of making 
her his wife, and gave permission that she should be united to any 
one they chose. 'Umar Tamim, a relative of the girl's, and a com¬ 
panion of 'Umar Sumra, without whom the latter never drank (or 
eat), became her husband. After a few years, this unopened budj 
fanned by the zephyr of youth, became a very stem of blooming 
roses. She imported such fragrance to the breeze, that fascination 
penetrated the core of every heart. 

^ In allusion to the Khalifa 'Umar, better known to us as Omar. It is to be 
observed that the author throughout spells the Hindii’s name with an ain 
[Amarkot is also generally written 'XJmarkot.] 

» The Tulifatu-l Kirdm (p. 74) says that Mir Tahir is here in error, the real 
author being Idrhhf B6g. 

3 The Tuhfatu-l Kirdm (p. 31) says that Muhammad Thhir's Kdz o Mydz is in 
verse and relates to the story of Mhrdi. Kamiri has written a poem of the same 
title. 
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One day, wlien tlie wasliennan had put out her clothes to dry near 
the road, the chief happened to pass by the scented garments. 
Such perfume hung in the breeze that for miles it entered the brains 
of the wayfarers. The scent of the musk caused blood to flow from 
his nostrils, and he wondered whose garments these could be. He 
enquired of the washerman, and ascertained, after a good deal of 
trouble, as the man had been ordered not to mention the owner’s 
name, that they belonged to a certain woman married to ’Umar 
Tamim, and whom his highness had formerly rejected. Longing 
and regret now took possession of his soul, and so great was his 
fascination that he proceeded to the woman’s house, intending, if 
the master should not be within, to delight his eyes and heart with 
a glimpse of that heart-enthralling creature. The husband was not 
at home. Deceivers employ many stratagems, so ’Umar found 
nothing better than to pretend that ho had discharged an arrow at 
some pigeons, and only entered the house to pick one up. The fair 
lady, who knew nothing of all this, being suddenly disturbed, rose 
to screen herself from view, and enquired what the intruder sought, 
but the latter obtained what ho had come for and departed. A 
dart of love from the bow of her eyebrows had pierced his heart 
and he writhed like a wounded snake. The love which had sud¬ 
denly been implanted in the innermost recesses of his heart dis¬ 
turbed him so much that he threw himself madly on his couch, 
abandoned food, drink, and sleep, and spoke to no one. His ministers 
were much astonished at this conduct, but having learned the cause 
of it, they respectfully informed him that the diffloulty could very 
easily be overcome; that he should be of good cheer and not grieve. 
The ministers agreed that it was necessary, by some means, to sepa¬ 
rate the woman from her husband, and bring her to their master’s 
palace. To further this scheme, it was settled by these godless men 
that ’Umar should make a show of more than usual cordiality and 
affection to that young man. The husband was astonished at these 
unwonted demonstrations, and one day asked his confidential friends 
what could be the object of them. Being all in the plot, they 
answered that a wish seemed to have entered the chieftain’s mind to 
give him his sister in maniage, and by this connection, bind him 
more closely to himself in the bonds of fraternity and love, for he 
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was liigMy pleased witli his services, and placed great reliance on 
him. ’Umar Tamfm heedlessly believed this falsehood; he was 
transported with delight by these tidings, which ought to have 
saddened him, and he expanded like a rose, so that his robe 
could scarcely contain him. The simpleton dreamed not that 
his friends were foully conspiring to deprive him of his wife. 
One day the friends met. Wine, that source of so much evil, 
was administered in such quantities to the unhappy husband, who 

had not strength to bear it, that he quite lost aU mastery over 

himself. The associates peixeived that they would never find an 
opportunity more favourable for the execution of their designs, 
so in furtherance of their scheme, they spoke to this foolish and 
helpless being of that impossible marriage. At length, he agreed 
that he would divorce his present wife, in order to obtain that 
higher object of his wishes; and he did so. The ‘plotters having 
so far succeeded, now told him that this divorce alone was not suffi¬ 
cient, that he must offer the woman as tribute to ’Umar. The 

drunkard hesitated not to give away his cast-off wife. Then, as a 
finish to the business, he himself was turned out of the assembly, and 
his wife conveyed to the house of him who had instigated this vile 
proceeding. On the morrow, when the husband shook off the sleep of 
intoxication, he thought of his spouse, and remembered the sad events 
of the past day. Then, uttering cries of grief, he rent his garments, 
and proceeded to Dehli to lay a complaint before ’Alau-d din Sultan. 

The people of this country relate, that when the husband laid his 
complaint before the Sultan, this guardian of justice sent that very 
night an order to ’Umar to appear before him, stating that if he came 
and satisfied the complainant, he might escape punishment, other¬ 
wise, an avenging force should be sent to plunder and overrun the 
country, and his wives and children should fall a prey to the 
soldiery. ’Umar prepared to depart the moment the messenger 
arrived. After a journey of some days, he reached the royal pre¬ 
sence, and made numerous offerings. When the complainant and 
defendant were confronted, the Sultan’s anger rose to such a pitch 
that he caused the guilty man to be thrown into a prison to end 
his days, in order that his fate might be a salutary warning to all 
wicked doers. For a long time he suffered in prison, but at length 
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obtained Ms liberty through the intercession of his friends, on the 
payment of a heayy fine, and by binding himself to pay an annual 
tribute. He now returned to Sind, and from that time the rulers 
of this country have been tributary to the kings of Hind. ’Umar 
soon forgot his imprisonment and sufferings, and stretched forth the 
hand of tyranny over the people of Samma, the ancient tenants 
of the soil. Many families wore driven by his exactions to abandon 
the land of their birth and seek refuge in Kach,^ which lies between 
Guzerat and Sind, and tMs land by God’s mercy they have occupied 
to the present day. 

The dynasty of Samma. 

Old story tellers relate that when God resolved to destroy the 
people of Sumra (who occupied the city of Muhammad Tur and its 
vicinity, where ruin had followed the erection of the hand of Alor) 
so utterly that not a sign of them should be left in the land, ho 
decreed that their lives should be passed in the commission of un¬ 
worthy acts and of crimes. Young and old became intent on 
violence and mischief. They belonged to the Hindu faith, yet they 
ate the flesh of buffalos, although eating the flesh of the cow is held 
in abhorrence according to that religion. The labouring classes and 
landholders of the Sammas also held the same belief, yet never drank 
wine without partaking of a young buffalo calf. One of these 
animals was taken openly and forcibly by the Sumras from the 
house of a Samma at a time when the latter had gone out, and the 
wine cup passed freely. When the owner returned, his wife 
taunted him with what had occurred ,* To-day,” said she, “ they 
have seized a young buffalo to roast, and to-morrow they will take 
away your women in the same disgraceful way. Either give us, 
your wives, freely to these men or quit the place.” This person 
was a man of rank and honour; so collecting his friends and re¬ 
latives, he raised a great cry and sallied forth. A number of the 
people of Sdmra were assembled at the time; he fell on this body 
and killed several of them; then, packing up all his valuables, ho 
set out for Each with as many of Ms relatives as could accompany 
him. 


^ [The text kas “Kanj.’*] 
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They had hardly reached the Eann, or desert, which extends 
from the ocean between the countries of Sind and G-uzerat, when a 
powerful army of Sumras OTertook them and tried to pacify them, 
hut the fugitiyes dreaded them too much to have any wish to return. 
Fighting commenced, and many fell on both sides. The fugitives 
nevertheless reached the land of Kach, which was occupied by the 
tribe of Ohawara, and they settled there in the desert with their 
property. After a time, when they had ascertained who were the 
chiefs in those parts, they represented to them that they were 
numerous and had come there for protection, that they craved a 
portion of land to cultivate, the produce of which would suffice for 
their wants, and free the community from all expense on their 
account. A small tract of uncultivated land was given to them by 
the Chawaras under the conditions that whatever grain they grew 
thereon should he theirs, but that all the grass should be sent into 
the government forts, as the former would suffice for them. The 
agreement was entered into, and the land was brought into culti¬ 
vation. 

It appears that finally the settlers became masters of the soil by 
the following stratagem, For some years after their immigration, 
they went on settling and cultivating the land faithfully, according 
to treaty; they sending the grass grown on their lands to the forts 
of the chiefs of this country of desert and hills.^ When they had 
got a firm footing and become thoroughly acquainted with the state 
of the country and the resources of its chiefs, it appeared to them 
that, if, with one accord, they managed their affairs with discretion, 
they might succeed in getting the upper hand. They therefore 
resolved to put into execution some carefully matured stratagem for 
this purpose. This was the plan : that in every cart-load of hay 
two armed men should be concealed and sent into the fortress. 
Five hundred loads formed the yearly contribution. This hay was 
now conveyed in that number of carts; in each were concealed two 
armed men, and a third sat on the top; so that about fifteen hundred 
men were all sent off together, and those who remained outside 
held themselves in readiness and listened for the shouts of the others. 
At the fort gate was always kept a learned astrologer, whose duty 

* iJ Wtj ^ jji 
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it was, from time to time, to warn the guards of coming events. As 
soon as tlie leading carts reached the entrance, the astrologer dis¬ 
covered that raw meat was concealed in them and proclaimed it 
with loud cries. The guardians of the gate jumped up and drove 
their spears into the hay in such a manner that the points entered 
the breasts of the enterprising youths within. But, oh, the heroism 
they displayed! As the spears were withdi'awn they wiped the 
bloody points with their clothes, so that not a specli of blood ap¬ 
peared upon them; and all the day that truthful soothsayer was 
disbelieved, no further search was made, and all the carts entered 
the foi*t. When night came on, these resolute men, both within and 
without the walls prepared for action as had been previously con¬ 
certed. Sword in hand, those who were inside fell upon the com¬ 
mandant of the fort and slew him. They then beat the drums to 
announce their triumph. Their friends without, hearing the signal, 
and Imowing all was right, rushed at the gate and smote every one 
of its defenders who had the bravery to resist them. So great was 
the carnage, that words cannot describe it.^ 

Thus the country which lies along the sea became subject to the 
people of the Samma,^ and their descendants are dominant there to 
this day. Eai Bhara and Jam Sihta, the Eajas of both Great and 
Little Each, are descended from the Samma tribe. Among these 
people the tika is conferred upon the Em'. When one of the Jams 
of Little Each dies, another is appointed in his place, but the 
sovereignty and the tfka are not bestowed upon him until such times 
as the Eai of Great Each dies. When a successor has been ap¬ 
pointed he is obeyed by all; and all those who assemble to appoint 
the Eai present to him horses, honorary dresses, and many other 
things, according to ancient custom. Wlienever a well or a tank is 
dug in either of the divisions of Each, the Chawaras—formerly the 
masters of the soil, now the ryots—are consulted and brought to 
approve of the project before it is carried into execution. 

1 The scene of this stratagem was Gilntri, in Rachh, of which the remarkable 
mins are well worthy of a visit.—See Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal^ Feb. 1838, 

p. 102. 

2 Respecting the Samma migration to this province, see Dr. Burned Hist, of Cutch, 
Introduction, pp. xi., xiv. 
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Strange eustoms of the Tribes. 

Be it known to men of enliglitened minds that these people had 
many strange customs, such as the strong branding the stamp of 
slavery upon the shoulders of the weak. As an instance of this, a 
man named Duda Siimra attempted to enslave his own brothers, 
and when any one of them resisted, sought means to kill him. Such 
was the prevailing stupidity of these people, that whenever they 
placed themselves in the barber’s hands, they had the nails of their 
hands and feet extracted by the roots, and this violent process caused 
such distress, that they lost all recollection for a time. A sensible 
man one day enquired why they inflicted such tortures on them¬ 
selves. They replied, that there was this wide difference between 
them and other people, that they did what others could not.^ The 
clothes which they had once worn were never again put on. To 
wear them a second time would have been held highly impro|)er. A 
woman who had brought forth a child was no longer allowed to share 
her husband’s bed. At length, one of them, a fond and clever wife, 
becoming pregnant, revolved in her mind that, after the birth of 
the child, she would lose the society of her husband, and that she 
must therefore think of some means to convince him that childbirth 
did not render a female impure, and to banish all such ideas from his 
mind. This was her plan: whatever clothes her husband took off 
she gave to the washerman, with orders to wash them most care¬ 
fully. One day the husband took a bath, and asked for cloths 
wherewith to dry his limbs. He was supplied with some of those 
which had been washed and put aside. These appeared to him so 
unusually soft, that he enquired what kind of fresh cloth it was. 
His wife told him, and he so much approved of what she had done, 
that he declared his intention of wearing washed clothes for the 
future. The wife, on hearing this, exclaimed that such also was the 
condition of women,; why, then, should men cast them off? The 
husband abandoned both of these foolish practices, and all the tribe 
followed his example. 

^ The TuJifatu~l Kirdm (p. 36) ascribes to them a more probable answer, viz., 
that the chiefs alone did it to distinguish them from their inferiors, It is curious 
that Birdui ascribes to Indian chiefs the Chinese practice of allowing their nails to 
grow so that it might be understood they had the means of living without manual 
labour. M. Eeimu^^ sur P Inde^ 288. 
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All tliat remain of them at the present day are good Mnham. 
madans and God-fearing men; so mucL. so, that Darwesh Daud, 
Hamtil and Mian Ismail Sumra, who were among the chief men 
of the town of Akham, in the Pargana of Samawati, entertained five 
hundred students of the Kuran, in the college, feeding and clothing 
them all, for the love of God, at their own expense. The late Mirza 
Muhammad Baki Tarkhan, notwithstanding his parsimony and 
economy,^ which will be described when I speak of him, gave 
away, in charity, the produce of his husbandry. His collectors once 
complained to him, that a certain darwesh, not content with having 
tilled every bit of land in the district, sought to appropriate all 
their lord’s possessions to his own use. Find therefore, said they, 
some other employment for the present cultivators. The Mirza 
replied: ^Hhat he should till my lands is but little, were he to 
drive a plough over my head, I should deem it a favour.” Fakirs, 
widows, and the poor were the recipients of his bounty. A well- 
provided table was at all hours spread for his guests,—^but he himself 
constantly fasted. When the hour came to break the fiist, a barley- 
loaf, without salt, constituted his only food. A guest corning to him 
one day, a sumptuous meal was ordered for Mm, but the guest did 
not partake of it. ''Why,” asked the Mirza, " do you not like the 
food?” "I wish,” replied the stranger, "to cat off the same 
plate with your majesty.” " Oh, what happiness,” exclaimed the 
latter. When evening came, he bid his guest to come and share with 
Mm the barley-loaf—that being all Ms meal. " Oh,” said the man, 
" I thought your own meal would have been better than what you 
gave your guests; this was the cause of my indiscretion, ])ut pray 
pardon me; I am satisfied to partake of the former repast.” The 
host replied: " Yes, the dainty repast is best suited to your taste, the 
mere loaf is plenty for mine; for it is no light task to conrj nor the 
fiesh and abjure the world—^the wnrld, that faithless creature, tliat 
slays her husband and devours her sons-in-law. No true man will 
give her a place in Ms heart. To do so is the act of the mean-spirited. 
Eenounce the faithless harlot in the four extremities of tlio universe, 
and cleanse the skirt of your robe from all desire of her.” 
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Eeligious men love not tlie world, 

For they seek not women. 

If yon are bound in the chains of a woman, 

Boast not again of yonr manliness. 

Have yon not read in the ancient book, 

"What befel Husain and Hasan, owing to a woman ? 

A woman, be she good or bad, should be thus treated: 

Press yonr foot upon her neck. 

Depopulation of the country of the Shnras. 

When tlirongh the tyranny of Dalu Eai, the river of the town of Alor 
became dry, the passage of the river of the Panjab came to be made 
near Siwan, and that town, which is still flourishing, became populated. 
The want of water ruined the lands of the tribe of Sumra, and the 
tyranny of Duda Sumra drove many complaining to the Sultan 
’Alau-d dm, at Delhi. This monarch sent back with them a powerful 
army, under the command of the royal general named Salar. The men 
of Sumra prepared themselves to die, and sent off their children in 
charge of a minstrel, to be placed under the protection of Ibra Ibrani- 
This Ibra was one of the very Sammas who had fled from^the persecu¬ 
tions of the men of Sumra, and had made themselves masters of 
Each in the manner which has been related above. It is a custom of 
these people to hold in high respect their minstrels, such as the 
Katriyas, the Charans, the Dorns and the Marats (?). After the 
departure of their families, numerous engagements took place between 
the men of Sumra and the Sultan’s aiany. Sahar Sultani, the 
Sumra commander, was slain in the field of battle, and the remainder 
sought safety in flight. The royal army advanced in pursuit of the 
women and children. From the capital, Muhammad Tiir, to Each 
they proceeded march by march, digging every night a deep trench 
round their camp, through fear of their foes.^ Such was the extent 
of these trenches, that, to this day, great pools still remain. When 
they reached the confines of Each, Ibra Samma, the ruler of the 
country, fought stoutly in defence of the children and fugitives, but 
fell at last in the field. The women, whose countenances no stranger 
had ever beheld, were now suiTounded on all sides. These virtuous 
women saw that the royal army had come to carry them into captivity, 
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and that there was no refuge for them hut in God’s mercy; then, 
raising their hands in supplication, they exclaimed: “ We have no 
other help, oh God! but in thee. Cause this mountain to protect us, 
poorhelpless creatures, and save us from the hands of our cruel enemies. 
The prayer of these women was hoard by Him, the nearest and 
dearest friend : the rock burst asunder, and showed openings, through 
which they all entered, and before the enemy could roach the spot 
they were all hidden; but fragments of their garments remained 
without, showing where they had passed. The pursuei-s were struck 
with awe, and retraced their steps. That inountain,''and traces (of 
this event) may be seen to this day, in the land of Kaoh. In short, 
as no man was left in Sind, among the Sumras, of sufficient power 
to govern the country, the Samma people set to work to cultivate 
new territories on anotlier part of tlie river. 

The Sammas, after the expulsion of the tribe of Sumra, found 
the town of 8dmui-dhdd. 

' After the destruction of the power of the above-named tribe flic 
dynasty of the Samma ruled from the beginning of the year .S-C! ii. 
(1439 A.D.) until the date of the total ruin of Sind.' I ho hamina 
people, who had boon subject to the Sumras in the days of their rule, 
founded a town and fort below the Makali mountain. The former 
they called Samui,*and the latter Taghurubiid, of which Jam J’aghur 
had laid the foundation, but had loft unfinished.'’ Other towns 
and villages, still flourishing, wore also built by them,—but tlie 
spots cultivated during the dominion of the former masters of the 
soil soon ran to waste for want of water. Lands liithorfco barren, 
were now carefully cultivated; there was hardly a span of ground 
untilled. The divisions into sklas and parganas, which are main¬ 
tained to the present day in the province of Tatta, wore made by 

1 The text says 849 h. (1445 it was stated above that the Bilmra dynasty 

closed in 843 h. And again at p. 51 of the original, it is stated that the Samma dynasty 
lasted 84 years, closing with the establishment of Shah Husain Arghdifs power in 
927 H. (1521 A.T).), the invasion of his father in 921 ii. counting for nothing. We must, 
therefore, necessarily assume 843 h. to be the correct reading, incorrect a« it is in fact. 

2 [The name is here written “ Shi.*’] 

3 See Appendix respecting these places. Taghurahad is in other works called 
Tnghlikhbad. 
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these people. When the labour and skill of each individual had 
brought the land to this state of prosperity, Jam Nanda bin Babiniya 
was acknowledged by all, great and small, as their chief, and re¬ 
ceived the title of Jam, which is the name of honour among these 
people. Such splendour spread over what had been but dreary 
solitudes, that it seemed as if a new world had sprung into existence. 
Before his time, there was nothing worthy of being recorded, 
but his reign was remarkable for its justice and an increase of 
Muhammadanism. I have omitted none of the events which oc¬ 
curred in his reign and in after years, as they have been related 
to me by old residents of those parts. This chieftain passed 
his days and nights in devotion. He permitted no one man to 
tyrannise over another ; the poor were so happy that all the day long 
his name was on their lips. Peace and security prevailed to such an 
extent, that never was this prince called upon to ride forth to battle, 
and never did a foe take the field against him. Wlien, in the 
morning, he went, as was his custom, to his stables to look at his 
horses, he would caress them, kiss their feet, and exclaim : Heaven 
forbid that an invader approach my dominions, or that it over be my 
fate to saddle these animals, and engage in war! May God keep 
every one happy in his place ! ” 

T/ie foundation of Tatta, 

After he had dwelt some time in the city of Saf, the thought 
entered his mind to build, at some auspicious moment, a new town, 
where happiness might remain for ever. Brahmans and astrologers 
having settled a lucky day, and having sought a spot in the neighbour¬ 
hood of SamuL they selected an eligible place, where now stands the 
city of Tatta, and there, with the assent of the Jam, the foundation 
was laid. A division of the land having been made, mansions and 
houses were constructed. In truth, at such a fortunate moment was 
the foundation of this place laid, that trouble and affliction have 
never visited its inhabitants.' Contented with what they possess, 
they carry on their affairs in luxury and ease. The cheerfulness and 
happiness which reigns among these people has never yet been, nor 
ever will be found elsewhere. Each month has several ^Tds for 
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them ; tlie first Friday after tlie new moon, tliey call in tlieir Sindi 
language, MdJi-palra Jim^a. Suck a crowd of men and women 
flock, on this day, to tke Makali mountain, tkat tkere is scarce room 
to stand. It kas kecome a custom, among many classes, to consider 
tke similar festival of MdJi-pahra Somdr —or tke first Monday in 
eack montk—a great day for making pilgrimages. Tke pleasure of 
visiting eack otker, induces tkem to go in large parties, taking witk 
tkem abundance of sweet river water and food suck as they can 
afford. Tke day is spent in amusements, and visits to tke skrines. 
Tke reason wky tkey take water witk tkem is, tliat tke rain-water 
found in tke tanks contiguous to tke tombs is bracldsk, owing to tke 
nitrous nature of tke soil, and conse(][uently, tkougk fit for oblations, is 
not fit to drink. "Wlaen evening puts a close to tkese pleasures, tkey 
seek tlieir own abode. Besides tke skrine of tke Skaikk of Skaikks, 
Skaikk Patta, tkere are some ten or twelve other places, where 
darweskes perform tkeir dance. Tkese excitable men often work 
themselves into suck a state of holy ecstacy, tkat they cast tkemselves 
on tke rocks of tke mountain of Makali; but by tke blessing of tlieir 
learned doctors and teachers, no harm, befalls tkem. Pliis custom, 
however muck opposed to tke laws of Islam, kas been transmitted 
from generation to generation, and all tke attempts of wise teachers 
and just governors have never succeeded in putting a stop to it^ 
More wonderful still, is tke fact tkat, during tke rainy montlis, only 
a few showers fall on tke mountain. At its summit is a pond, wliick 
they call “ Kira tal^^ or sweet tank; so long as tke water of tke 
heavens fills it, men and women of all classes, Hindus and Musul- 
mans, crowd tkere from morning till night; there they cook tkeir 
meals, and feast, What ^td, what wedding can ever boast of so 
numerous an attendance ? He alone, who kas seen and tasted of 
tkese pleasures, can understand this! Tke custom kas long prevailed 
among tkese people, and what time kas sanctioned tkey never 
relinquish. Otker nations possess greater wealth, and greater skill; 
but suck ligkt-keartedness and contentment, as to labour for one day 
and repose for tke rest of tke week, to have but moderate desires 
and enjoy boundless ease, this kas been reserved for the people of 
Tatta alone. 
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'Elevation of Darya Khan hy Jam Nanda, who had purchased him 
from Lahzhir. 

When Jam Nanda, son of Babiniya kad to the gratification of his 
friends, become the occupant of the throne of Tatta, he embellished 
the new city and ruled with so much justice and moderation that 
every citizen found happiness at his own hearth. 

“ That spot is Elysium where oppression comes not 
Where no one interferes with another/’ 

One day he went out to hunt, taking with him his minister Lakzhfr.^ 
The latter had with him a young slave named Kabula, to whom was 
entrusted the care of his master’s drinking-water. This boy was in 
reality the son of a Saiyid, but having fallen into captivity, he had 
been purchased by the minister. The Jam, becoming thirsty during 
the chase, called for water. His own water-carrier not being on the 
spot, the minister ordered his boy to fill a cup for the king. The 
lad, young in years but old in wisdom, filled the cup and threw in 
it some small blades of grass. The Jam put down the cup, and 
asked him what grass had to do in drinking water. The slave 
replied: “ I saw your highness was very thirsty, and I feared lest 
you should drink too largo a quantity and suffer from it in riding; 
I therefore put in the water these small obstacles, that you might 
drink in moderation.” There was nothing so wonderful in this, but 
the boy’s destiny befriended liim, and the Jam was much pleased- 
He took Kabula from the minister and made him one of his personal 
attendants. Day by day his affection for the youth increased, and 
finding him possessed of sufficient abilities to administer the affairs 
of the kingdom, or even to govern one, he soon conferred upon him 
the title of Mubarak Khan and employed Mm in all difficult matters. 
He loved him better than his own children and relatives. The Jam 
had many good men around him, such as Wazir Dilshad, who in the 
year 912 H. (1506 A.n.) carried his victorious arms from Tatta as far as 
the city of IJch, yet Mubarak carried off* from all of them the ball of 
good fortune, and was honoured by the king with the management of 
the affairs of the State in preference to his own son, Jam Firoz. He 
brought the country, from Multan to the borders of Kandahar and 

t 

^ The T\thfaUi~l Kirdm (p, 40) is doubtful about the real name, sayiugp it is 
“ Lahakdir,” or “Lahgir.” 
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from Kacli to Makraiijinto sucli subjection, tliat if at midnigbt one 


of Ms officers carried an order to any of tlie Zemindars and Biimiyas 


of these territories, it was instantly and gratefully obeyed, feucli 
was the terror of Ms name in these turbulent provinces, that a 
pregnant woman miscarried if she lieard of his approach, bo far 
had spread the fame and dread of his incursions, that the words— 

Silence, the terrible chieftain is coming,” were enough to stop the 
crying of a wayward child. ^ 

When at length, after a reign of seventy-three years, Jam Kanda 
passed from this perishable world to the al)odes ol iniinoriality, he 
confided the care of the kingdom, ol liis treasures, liis laniily, and 
his son Jam Firoz, to Darya Khan. “The maiiagiunent oi the 
affairs of this kingdom,” said the dying ruler, “ devolves on thee. 
Discharge thy duty to Jam Ffroz with zeal and sell devotion. 


o « 


Sack and burning of Thaffs''^ hy the Firlngk. 

In the year 973 ii. (1565 a.i>.,) near the end of his liib, Mirza Isa 
Tarkhan, proceeded with his son, M'irza Muhanrinad Daki, in lh(‘ 
direction of Bhakkar. As they drew near the town el Diirbcla, a 
dependency of Bhakkar, Mahmud Khan, having stntngllHuie.d his 
stronghold, sent forth his army to meet them, for, thought he, what 
breach of contract is this ? They bring an army into my territtuy ! 
What can be tlioir object? It was the intention of Muiiammad 
Baki, to detach the Parganah of Durbela, from thr; provincf* of 
Bhakkar, and to incorporate it in that of Hi wan ; ])ut he wnn 
frustrated in this design by the army of Mahmud Khan, which was 
powerful, and was everywhere prepared for fight. Blend had net., 
yet been spilled, when, suddeidy, news came from Tliut.ta, that the 
Firingis had passed Lahori Bandar, and attacked the city, I’hc gates 

^ See Appendix. 

2 The author does not distinctly inform us that Daryh Khan was tlu? Hume ^xjrson 
as Muhhrak Khhn, hut the heading of the section implies that he %vas, and wv, nvv. 
explicitly told so in the Tiihfatu4 Kirdm. Mir M'dsuin and the TiiJifuta-l Kirum 
say that Daryh Khkn was the Jhm’s adopted son. Firishta calls him a relation ol' 
the Jarn’s, and speaks of Muhiirak Khan and Bary^i Khhn as two individuals. 

^ [The author has hitherto used the Persian form “ Tatta.’'] 
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were closed, said the despatch ; if the army returned without delay, 
the place would he delivered ; otherwise, the enemy was strong, and 
would effect his object. This intelligence caused the Mirza to desist 
from prosecuting the quarrel any further. Leaving the country under 
the rule of the Khan, he speedily embarked in his boats, and departed. 
Before he could arrive, the Firingis had sacked the city, and filled it 
with fire and slaughter. Many of the inhabitants had found an 
asylum in the Jama’ Masjid of Mir Farrukh Arghun, which they 
quitted, on hearing of the Mirza’s approach. The mode of the 
Firingis coming was as follows :—Between the town of Thatta 
and Liihori Bandar is a distance of two days journey—both by land 
and by water; beyond this, it is another day’s march to the sea. 
There is a small channel, (called ndr in the language of Thatta), 
communicating with the port; it is in some places about ten tandhs 
wide, in others, something more. It is unfordable. Between the 
port and the ocean there is but one inhabited spot, caUed Siii Miani. 
Here a guard belonging to the Mzr Bandar, or port-master, with a 
loaded piece of ordnance, is always stationed. Whenever a ship 
enters the creek, it intimates its approach by firing a gun, which is 
responded to by the guard-house, in order, by that signal, to inform 
the people at the port, of the arrival of a strange vessel. These, 
again, instantly send word of its arrival to the merchants of Thatta, 
and then embarking on boats, repair to the place where the guard is 
posted. Ere they reach it, those on the look-out have already 
enquired into the nature of the ship. Every vessel and trader must 
undergo this questioning. All concerned in the business, now go in 
their boats, (ghrdhs) to the mouth of the creek. If the ship belong to 
the port it is allowed to move up and anchor under. Lahori Bandar ; 
if it belong to some other port, it can go no further, its cargo is 
transferred into boats, and forwarded to the city. To be brief, when 
these Firingi traders had got so far, and learned that the king of the 
country was away on a distant expedition, they felt that no serious 
obstacle could be made to their advance. The Mir Bandar wished to 
enforce the regulations, but he was plainly told by the foreigners 
that they had no intention of staying at the Bandar, but that they 
intended to proceed on to Thatta, in the small boats (ghrdbs) in 
which they had come. There they would take some relaxation, sell 
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their goods, buy others, and then return. The ill-provided governor, 
unable to resist them'by force, for their plans had been well laid, was 
fain to give in; so, passing beyond the Bandar, the Firingis moved 
in boats, up the river Sind towards Thatta, plundeiing as they 
went all the habitations on the banhs. The ruler of the country 
being away, no one had sufficient power to arrest the progress of the 
invaders. They reached the city unmolested; but here the garrison, 
left by the Mirza, defended the place with the greatest gaUantry. A 
spirited contest uith artilleiy took place on the banks of the river. 
In the end the defenders were overpowered; the enemy penetrated 
the city, and had made themselves fully masters of it, when the 
IVIirza arrived in all haste. As soon as they heard of his being near, 
with a powerful army, they loaded their boats with as much spoil as 
they could .contain, and withdrew.' 

The Mirza, who had previously laid the foundation of a citadel 
for protection against the Arghuns, now deemed it necessary to 
encircle his palace and the whole city, with fortifications. 

His reign ended with his life in the year 984: h. (1o76 a.i).) His 
wealth and kingdom passed into the hands of his son—Muhammad 
Baki. 

0 0 O <.3= 

Externiination of the pfindpal Inhabitants of Thatta. 

Mirza Miihainmad Baki ruled with a strong hand, and ruin fell 
upon the houses and property of the people. No one dared to oppose 
his improper proceedings. He did not consider it expedient, that 
any one with pretensions to eminence, learning, or genius, should he 
left in undistui'bed tranquillity. Nobles and plebeians, men of rank, 
and men without rank, Saiyids, STiaihlis, Kdzis and Judges, were all 
driven from their time-honoured abodes, and ordered to dwell without 
the city, as the Mirza was of opinion that they were disaffected. 
To the eldest son of Miyan Saiyid ’All, although married to the 
daughter of Muhammad’s brother, Mirza Salih, no more leniency was 
shown; he experienced the same treatment as the rest. Tyranny 
became the rule. Of the travellers from all parts who passed 
through the country, those whom he deemed worthy of notice were 


See furtiier in the Appendix on the subject of the Portuguese proceedings. 
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STimmoned to his presence. So affably were they received, and such 
the apparent kindness shown to them, that it served as a balm to the 
weariness of travel. The beguiled stranger was deluded into the 
belief, that, in the wide world, there could not exist so benevolent 
a patron to travellers. When the visitors were preparing to depart, 
the Mirza would say to his Mir BaJir, or superintendent of his 
Boat Department, that, as the breezes of his kingdom were soft and 
balmy, and river-excursions tended to cheerfulness, he must place a 
handsome boat at their disposal. As soon as they had been thus 
politely enticed into the middle of the stream, a plank was taken out 
of the bottom of the boat, and the unhappy travellers were drowned- 
This was done to prevent the chance of anyone talking of this 
favoured land elsewhere, so that the country, which had required 
such labour and pains to subdue, should find another conqueror. 
Any poor traveller, not considered fit to appear in the presence, was 
simply put to death.^ Such was the meanness of this prince, that, 
only once a week, on Thursdays, was a meal prepared in the Dim an 
-hJidna; beyond this, he gave away nothing. If he heard of any 
person living generously in his own house, it mattered not whether 
he were a relative or otherwise, a citizen or a soldier, he laid the 
hand of tyranny on his possessions, nor withdrew it so long as a 
thing was left to take. Cunning showed itself in every word he 
spoke. Seated in the audience-tent, hardly a moment passed, but he 
said to his nobles ; Bring me gold, bring me grain ; let this be your 
sole occupation, for these form the basis of power.” The privations 
which he had formerly endured led him to heap treasure upon 
treasure, and grain upon grain. Not a corner of the citadel of 
Thatta but was filled with rice. Often the grain got clotted, and the 
heat arising therefrom occasioned spontaneous combustion, but the 
Mirza would not have it removed from the fort, nor allow it to be 
given away. At harvest-time he held a revenue audit, and collecting 
all his dependents, he paid them, according to their dues, by assign¬ 
ments, partly in grain and partly in money. At length, one day his 

^ Several other instances of this wretch's cruelty are recorded in the Tdrihh-l 
Tahiti. He delighted in eradicating beards, slitting ears, cutting off women’s 
breasts, and trampling men to death under elephants; until at length both Musul- 
mans and Hindus prayed to be delivered from his tyranny. [According to this author 
he died by his own hand.] 
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officers respectfully informed him that the fort was so Ml of old and 

new grain, that no room could be found for the produce of the coming 
harvest. The grain was getting clotted and burnt, so that it was 
best to assist the people with it, for, by this means, something would 
be saved at all events. The Mirza replied, that they should have his 
answer on the morrow. During the night, he ordered some loaves to 
be made of clay. When the nobles came in the morning to pay 
their respects, the Mirza ordered the cloth to bo spread, and, contra,ry 
to custom, invited them to eat. . They screwed nj) their courage, and 
wondered what evil was impending. Dor any officer of the^state 
who incurred the ruler’s displeasure was usually cut into pieces, 
which were placed in dishes, and carefully sent to his officers lionses, 
as a warning, to keep up a peipietual dread of his punishment. As 
the wondering and terrified nobles removed the dish covers, and 
beheld the strange-looldng loaves laid out for the woetui meal, 
they cast glances from one to another, as if to say, what- can tills 
mean ? Their host asked why they did not partake of tlie food beibre 
them. ‘'You have all I can give you,” said he; perchance you arc 
wealthy men, and do not like my simple fare. Impel led by htai, 
some of the ministers took the burnt rice-loaves. Tlie Miiza angi ily 
enquired why they did not also partake ot: the otlier loaves. .1 Imy 
replied : “ Sire, your prosperity and wisdom are great: luit to cat clay 
is difficult. In his fierce anger he became abusive, and cx(;laime.<l, 
“ Oh 1 ye simpletons, liovv long will your wisdom ensure the welfan-‘ 
of my kingdom? Useless grain may at times render gorjd scrvi(5(i, 
for is it not better than clay ? It may serve as food fin- tlie 
maintenance of life. Of what good arc you, since the ment sighi, of 
clay-bread has half killed you ! and you give me unsuitable advice I 
Have you not heard, how, when Humayun came into this (jouuiry^ 
and Mirza Shah Husain Arghim laid waste tlie whole land, and gave 
orders for the sowing of gmin,^ what hunger and misery were 
endured; how raw hides and old skins were cooked in hot water 
and eaten 

These are facts:—It is indeed related that, at the time of the 

2 The author has previously given an account of this famine at page 61 of the 
original, where he deals with this particular period of Sind history. 
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Emperor’s fligM and tlie devastation of tlie country by tbe Mirza, 
extreme misery drove the men of Sind to eat their own kind. A 
man, having lost a cow, went with some friends to seek for it. 
They reached a plain where some youths, who had just come there, 
had placed a pot on a fire and were cooking meat. The owner of 
the cow and his friends took these people for thieves, and felt con¬ 
vinced that they were cooking some portion of the lost animal, which 
they had stolen. So they seized and hound them, asking what meat 
they were preparing, and whence they had procured it. These 
youths could not answer for fear, but, when the whip was applied, 
they found power to say that they were brothers and once had a 
mother. They had been dreadfully pinched with hunger. The 
mother, in her love, said that death was preferable to such an exist¬ 
ence. She could not bear to see her children perish before her 
eyes, and besought them to kill her and satisfy the cravings of their 
hunger. . They refrained as long as they could from such a cruel 
expedient, but at length, unable to contain themselves, they killed 
their motherj and this was her flesh in the pot. The story was not 
believed. The villagers said, that before they would credit it, their 
own eyes must have some proof. The unhappy brothers took their 
captors to the spot where the entrails had been thrown ; this 
sight caused them to be more firmly bound, for the villagers main¬ 
tained that some other person must have been sacrificed to their 
cravings, and that this was not their mother. The wretched lads sup¬ 
plicated and swore in vain ; their punishment began, and the blows 
they received drew forth screams and lamentations. Then suddenly 
those entrails moved rapidly from the spot where they lay, and 
curled themselves around the feet of their tormentors. This was a 
warning. Suspicion at once fled before this miracle. What could 
it portend ? An old man of the party spoke :—These youths told 
us the truth. How great is the tender love of a mother, since even 
after death her remains come and cling to your feet pleading for the 
deliverance of her offspring I” 
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The Mirzd sends Ms daughter, Sindi Begam, to the Emperor. 

When the possession of the province of Bhalikar had been secured 
to the Emperor, by the valour of Miijahid Ghazi, the relatives of 
Mahmud Khan became favourites with him. Mirza Muhammad 
]gaki—who had, even before this event, entertained most extravagant 
fears for his own dominions—resolved to strengthen the alliance by 
giving his daughter in marriage to the monarch. The Mulhi, whom I 
have previously mentioned, related to me, that he was one day 
secretly sent for by the Mirza, who addressed him as follows“ I 
have often thought, and still think, that Hazrat Jalalu-d din Akbar 
Shah is a mighty monarch. The pettiest of his officers-—Mujahid-—- 
with only fifty horsemen, has overcome Mahmud Kluin Kokaltasli, a 
man who can boast of an iron frame, and of strength e<pial to that of 
Isfandyar, who possesses, moreover, a strong fortress, situait^ betwe(-n 
two wide rivers. Wliat if the Emperor should send an army in this 
direction? desolation would spread over this peaceful lan<] ! Tin* 
province of Bhakkar has been, to this time, a solid ])arih*r against 
his encroachments, but it is so no longer. It will lx; wise, viv. an 
army inarch hither, to send the Begam, accompanied hy soim* ul thr 
chief men of this country, to wait upon the Emperor. Bmh an nnicn 
may perhaps preserve us from the grasp of th(‘sc fierce 11 re-eating 
warriors. What think you of this plan? ” Being (*niin‘Iy and sin¬ 
cerely devoted to the Mirza, the Mulhi replied, that this vain proposal 
would certainly be attributed to want of courage and, manl}nt*Hs. 
This speech proving anything but agreeable, th(3 chieftain drew his 
sword, and advanced angrily towards the speaker, asking, how In* 
dared to use such disrespectful language to him? 'Hie M.ulhi r<'plied, 
with sincere feeling, that the Mirzii was at liberty to kill him, hut, 
that he had spoken advisedly. Did his lord suppose the Ihnpt*ror 
had any thought of him ? What if the maiden wore so iii.lle lik<,*d, 
as to be excluded from the royal harem, and sent ])aek again 1 V{\m\ 

shame, what dishonour would bo the result 1 Would the priiiee, for 
the sake of a kingdom, bring disgrace upon his wlioic lamilyT At 
these words, the Mirza’s anger flashed like lightning; In* grow rest¬ 
less as q^uicksilver, and foamingat the mouth, he exedaimed : Iiemove 
this wretch from before my eyes, lost I slied IiIb blood tills very <1ay.’* 
As the Mulla withdrew from his presence, he unburdened Iuh mind 
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of what still remained there. “ To represent the true state of a case 
was/* he said, “ the duty of a loyal servant. He had incurred his 
master’s anger by so doing, but, even in this he felt himself happy 
and honoured. What imported it to him, if the Emperor sent back 
the princess ! What recked he, if he gave her away to one of his 
favourites, better men than the Mirza himself I You, he exclaimed, 
are a prince. You know no law but your own will: do that which 
shall be most pleasing to you.” This advice, bitter withal, was 
heard, but not heeded. The opinion of other friends, and his own 
prevailed. That light of the eyes was sent to the Imperial court, 
escorted by Saiyid Jalal, son of ’AH Shirazi, and son-in-law of 
Mirza Salih, Muhammad Baki’s own brother, and by Khwaja Mir 
Beg Diwan, provided with rich presents, and a suitable dowry. 
Having reached the Emperor’s presence, the messengers kissed his 
feet, and displayed to view what they had brought. The valuables 
were then made over to the treasurer, but that most precious gem of 
all, that paragon of virtue, was introduced into the seraglio. There, 
the powerful monarch, prince of all things, cast but once a momen¬ 
tary glance on the countenance of this fair and nobly-bom maiden, 
after which he would not see her again. He said to himself, that 
the daughter of Muhammad Baki was not' of a good disposition, 
and that he would send her to some other person’s harem. Some 
Arghuns, of the same descent as the Begam, and who had sought 
to escape from death at the emperor’s court, endeavoured, notwith¬ 
standing her father and brothers’ enmity, to avert an event which 
would, they thought, lower the dignity of their family. In defence 
of the honour and good name of their kinswoman, they represented to 
the Emperor, that never, to that day, had any member of their house 
experienced such unkind treatment from former rulers. Let the 
monarch of . the world honour them with his universal benevolence, 
and send back the maiden to that wretch athirst for the blood of his 
brethren—who, if the monarch acceded to their wishes, would he 
under an obligation to them. The order of the Emperor, irresistible 
as the decree of fate, went forth, that Sindi Begam should he sent 
back to her father at Thatta. 

1 [The negative is wanting in Sir H. Elliot*s MS. 
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Soto Sindi Begam returned from the Emperor^s court to her 

Father^s, 

At tlie time the Emperor was taking leave of the Begam, he 
ordered an elephant for her use, and bid her return to her father, 
whose ancestors, from father to son, had been vassals of the crown. 
He also added, that a small tract of land had been assigned to the 
princess; who, he hoped, would, at the appointed hour of prayer, 
pray for his welfare and the increase of his pros|)ei’ity. The paidy 
left. A despatch had already been forwarded to tlie Mirza, 
in which all these events had been detailed. lie might, it was 
said, consider them as arrived. They had Ijcen placed in most 
critical circumstances, but providence had vouchsafed to preserve 
his name from disgrace. The Mulla relates that he was sent 
for by the Mirza, who threw him the document itself, saying; 
"'Bead this sad news; what you foretold has come true.” He 
perused the despatch of the nobles escorting the Begam, and found it 
was even so. He said, Peace be with you, oh mighty lord ! ])ow 
down your head humbly before the One incomparable Being ; 
render thanks unto God, who has vouchsafed to maintain your honour, 
and be grateful to your blood-thirsty brethren, the Arghuns, as long 
as you live. Be kind to those of them still left here, and tlius dispel 
the old enmity subsisting between you. The. Mirza, rendered wise 
and devout at length, was pleased with this speech, and said a few 
words which he deemed appropriate in thanksgiving. He also sent 
epistles to the Arghuns, wherever they could be heard of, calling 
upon them to lose no time in returning; and promising tliat com¬ 
pensation for their former sufferings should bo afforded them to the 
utmost of their wishes. Some of them were slow to retiini, being 
doubtful of the chiefs intentions; others, in whose hearts still lived 
the recollections of their fatherland, were content to brave-even death* 
The excessive kindness they experienced proved a balm to the 
wounds of past persecutions, and surpassed their expectations. 

About this time the Jdgirddrs of the province of Bhakkar, owing 
to the Emperor s approach, resolved to send their army into the 
province of Siwan. This territory often suffered from their depre- 
dations, but they now sought to take it from the Mirza. Eaf h 
Khan, a slave, ruled that province, but he had made a Hindu called 
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Jma Ms agent; and to any person wisMng to address Mm on affairs 
of the state, he stupidly said: I know nothing of this: go to 
Juna.” His son Ahu-11'at’h led a most dissipated life. He clothed 
his companions in female apparel, with bracelets on their arms, and 
kept them hidden in his own abode. He would not eat of food on 
which a fly had lighted. His associates were usually made to bring 
many kinds of dishes, and by this means, he plundered them. IFrom 
the 13th to the 16th of every month his friends were called together, 
and the time was spent in debauchery. Whole nights passed in the 
enjoyment of sweetmeats, fruit, and wine; he gave presents to his 
guests and attendants. But of all his absurdities this was the 
greatest: if a flight of birds happened to be pointed out to him, he 
commenced counting them, throwing in the air either a lari^ or a 
Firing! gold coin as each passed by. In short, as this miserable 
state of things prevailed, the Mirza resolved, in order to put a stop 
to it, to remain himself at the head of affairs in the capital, and send 
away his children to the frontier and the provinces. 

O O ^ 

jd-Trlvccl of JSfciwwdh M^irzd in Btwau^ dnd his woud&T dt th& 

LaliM mountain. 

When the illustrious Khan, leaving Bhakkar behind him, arrived 
in Siwan, his first though was to invest and capture the fort before 
proceeding any further; but, after-consideration showed him that no 
substantial benefit could accrue from the possession of a few mud 
walls, until both the capital Thatta and the ruler of the country 
were in his hands. The root is the support, not the branches. The 
Nawwab thought it best to leave a detachment behind and move 
onwards in person with the remainder. This plan was carried into 
execution. Leaving under his officers some ships which he con- 
sidered equal to the destruction of the fort, the Khan marched 
against Mirza Jani Beg. 

When he drew near the Lakki mountain, which wise men hold to 
be the key of the country, what a sight opened upon him. From the 
river Sind, stretching away towards the setting sun, rose the above- 


1 A silver coin. 
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named mountain, its summits* higli as tlie star Aiyuk, and along tlie 
face of it ran a path, narrower than a hair. Those who pass over 
climb like a string of ants. If ten resolute men defended this 
passage, not the world combined could dislodge them, without 
suffering severely from the stones they could throw down. Adjoining 
these mountains are many others, on which dwell the tribes of the 
Buluoh and Nahmrui, of the Jokiya and Jat, extending as far as Efch 
(Eliz ?) and Malcran. To the eastward of the river are the Mawas and 
the Samija tribes, spread as far as the sand-hills of Amarkot; and 
these are men who have never aclmowledged a master. For an 
army to pass in either of these directions is impracticable. The 
Nawwab made enquhies about the country and was greatly 
troubled with what he heard, for if an ambuscade were laid in the 
valley it would be exceedingly difficult for him to proceed, this 
being the key of the whole country. Just as orders had been 
issued for this post to be fortified (as by this means, and by well- 
laid plans, a secure advance might be made) it was discovered that 
the enemy had taken no measures to defend the pass. The Khan 
was delighted, and exclaimed that the star of the monarch of the 
world had indeed outshone that of those peoj)le, since they neglected 
to make a stand in so formidable a position; of a certainty now 
the country had passed away from their hands. When this saying 
reached the ears of the Mirza (Jani Beg), keen indeed was liis regret 
for the neglect he and his counsellors had been guilty of. “ Truly,” 
said he, “ have we committed a great fault of generalship. In short, 
the Khan advanced without meeting with any obstacle, and, in presence 
of the Mirza, threw up an intrenchment and constructed batteries. 
Morning and evening, valiant, lion-hearted youths, wortliy descend¬ 
ants of Mars, came forth from both sides. With such activity did 
destiny send forth death to do its work in the field, that no symptom 
of backwardness appeared there; energy filled cvciy breast, as the 
warriors strove their utmost. The happy star of the Emperor, and 
his own genius, inspired the Nawwab to send detachments against 
varions places in the same way that he had encompassed Mirza Jam' 
Beg and the fort of Sfwaii. Shah Beg Khan was selected to act 
against the fort of Sliahgar, in the province of Nasrpiir, where 
resided Abn-1 Kasim. Another party of veterans was told off to 
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march into the Jagir country, against the fort of Ni'rankot. In this 
■war, for every pro'vince of the country a force "was appointed, 
although it -was not despatched. 

Mirza Jani Beg Sultan made this agreement -with his soldiers, 
that every one of them -who should bring in an enemy’s head should 
receive 500 gahars, every one of them -worth twelve mirVs, 
caUed in the Mirzd’s time, postanis, of which seventy-two went to 
one tarika. The poor people of Sind, already prepared to give their 
lives for their lord, were pleased with this show of kindness, and 
went out daily to bring in heads or lose their own. This style of 
warfare continued for several months. Giriya, the Hindu, who 
weU knew how matters stood, and the state of the treasury, and had 
a regard to future exigencies, gradually reduced the reward from 
oOO to fifty gahars. Even for this small sum, the star-ving people 
were content to throw themselves without hesitation against the 
soimitai-s of the foo. The greater number fell in these contests, and 
the treasury became empty, so that day by day, the state of the 
people and of the country grew worse. Mirza Jdni Beg found his 
only safety in protracting the struggle, and sent forth his young 
men on all sides to distract the enemy. Hearing that treasure was 
on its way by land to the Nawwab Khan’s camp, he sent Abu-1 
Kasim, son of Shah Kiisim Arghun, with a body of spirited youths, 
Moghals and Sindis, to attack it. This chieftain, when he drew near 
the convoy, about the middle of the night, hid himself with his men, 
and sent a small party to fall upon the enemy’s rear with a great 
clamour. The enemy all turned against these men, hut Abii-l 
Kasim, -with the remainder, entered their camp, carried off the 
treasure, and slew the foremost of the foe. Sultan Khusru Charkas 
likewise attacked them with his boats, according to a previously 
concocted scheme, by which a body of picked men was to remain on 
board, whilst another advanced by land. The Nawwab also had 
made suitable dispositions. The Mirza’s chieftains, who were 
anxious for Khusru’s defeat, sent the armed force in the boats, but 
kept back the party which had been selected for the land attack. 
The hostile fleets drew up in the opposite lines, and a discharge of 
cannons and muskets, shells, and rockets, wheels, and every Vi'niq 
of fire missiles commenced on both sides. The scattering flames and 
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sparks shone on the water like a fiery mountain, and such clouds of 
smoke ascended, that the vaulted heavens became as it were the roof 
of a furnace. The sun sheltered itself in the smoke from the fierce¬ 
ness of the heat, and was eclipsed. Sight could not pierce the thick 
clouds, and breath failed from the density of the atmosphere. At 
length the boats ran foul of each other. The rings and grapnels, 
which were made in order to drag away the enemy’s boats, now 
began to be used. So violent a struggle ensued, that the waves 
were crimsoned with the blood of those whom the guns had 
destroyed. By the help of their friends on shore the Khan’s party 
triumphed, and their adversaries fled. Khusrii Oharkas was taken 
in his boat along with several other vessels, when, at that moment, 
Oharkas Daftir, the chief of the merchants of Kirang, who repaired 
yearly to Thatta from Hunmiz, came fluttering like a moth around 
this furnace, and running his boat into the midst of the fray, suc¬ 
ceeded in rescuing Khusrd from his captors; but the attempt cost 
both of them their lives. When both sides were satiated with blood 
they withdrew to their tents, and applied balm to their wounds.^ 
It was at length resolved to abandon stratagem and fight in the 
open plain, where victory would fall to the brave.^ 

1 The Tdrihh-i (p. 294 ), and the rrfto-mama (p. 112), concur in repre¬ 

senting that there "were Portuguese mercenaries in this action, ■which closed the 
independence of Sind in a.d 1591. They attribute the escape of KhusriJ Khin to the 
fact of a powder magaziae exploding in tlie royal fleet. 
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VI 


BEG-Li^R-Ni^MA. 


This work derives its name from the person to whom it was 
dedicated, and by whose advice it was undertaken ; Shah Kdsim 
i ■ Khan, son of Amir Saiyid Kasim Beg-Lar. We learn nothing of 
the author—not even his name—either from the preface or the 
body of the history. We can only tell, from the tone in which 
he speaks of his patron, that he must have been a most abject 
dependant. 

The name of Beg-Lar, we are told, belonged to his patron’s 
; family by hereditary descent, and is not therefore to be confounded 

with the Beglerbegs of Turkey and Persia, who are the viceroys 
or governors of the Provinces.^ The Beg-Lar family after 
! residing for some generations at Turmuz, came to reside at 

Samarkand, whence we had them emigrating to Sind. They 
I pretend to derive their origin from ’Ali, the son-in-law and 

i cousin-german of the Prophet. The genealogy is given in the 

I Beg-Ldr-ndma and Tukfatu-l Kirdm. Their intimate con- 

i nection with the Arghiins is attributed to one of their remote 

ancestors having taken up his abode in Khitd, where he and 
his descendants continued in friendly communication with the 
Turks. This connection, indeed, frequently gives rise to the 
j 

' This title is not, as is generally supposed, used in Turkey alone. Ever since the 
time of the Ilkh&.nians, it has been adopted in Persia also. Cornelius le Bniyii’s 
Travels^ Vol. I. p. 206 ; Franklin’s Tour to Persia, pp. 336, 350; Sir H. Bridges’ 
Dynasty of the Kajars^ p. 449; Pottinger’s Belochisian, p. 222. Their position, 
privileges and duties are shown in Von Hammer’s Staats mrfmsung des Osmaniseken 
Meichs. Vol. I. p. 370; II. 273; and Paul Pycaut’s State of the Ottoman Empire^ 
pp. 51-57. Bern. Cantemir, Mist, of the Ottoman EmpirQf p. 85. 

'i VOL. I. 
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Beg-Lar famrly^’s being called Argbfunj as at pp. 263, 287, in the 
extract from the TdrilzhA TdMri^ where the patron of our authoi 
is styled an Arghun. 

Amir Shah Kasim came from Samarkand to Sind in the time 
of Shah Husain Arghun, and was received with distinction. He 
married the niece of the Wairsi Eana of ’Umarkot, and as her 
father was a Bhatti Rajpiit, Shah Kasim, the produce of this 
marriage, was half a Bhatti, and amongst that tribe he was 
brought up. It is to him, under the title of Khan-i Zaman, that 
this book is chiefly devoted, and as he acted an important part in 
the affairs of the kingdom, we are treated with tedious reports of 
the most trifling exploits performed by him and his sons, con¬ 
sisting chiefly of provincial contests, border feuds and cattle raids. 
This minute history, however, compels the author to mention the 
names of streams, forts, villages and tribes, which in themselves 
sometimes possess considerable interest. Even the local hostili¬ 
ties and intermarriages of clans afford matter of speculation to 
the curious enquirer, and on all these points some information is 
to be gleaned from the Beg-Lctr-ndma} 

As the little that there is of general interest centres in the 
connection which Khdn-i Zaman had with public characters, it 
may as well be mentioned that he first rose to some distinction 
under Sh4h Husain, the Arghdn ruler of Sind. He then served 
successively Mirza Tsa Tarkhan, Jan Baba, Mirza Muhammad 
Baki, and Mirza Jani Beg. When this chief went to render his 
submission to the Emperor Akbar, Khan-i Zaman accompanied 
him, and was received with favour. He was afterwards nominated 
to an appointment in Sind under Mirza Ghazi Beg, and lived to 
an old age in that country, surrounded by a large and thriving 
family. His son, Mir Abu-1 Kasim Sultan, was celebrated for 
his gallant conduct in the fi.eld, as well as for his literary talents. 
After rebelling against the constituted authorities, he was par- 

1 Tod says, that the present Ehnhof the Sodhas has set the example of these inter¬ 
marriages, but the following extracts will show the practice to have been prevalent 
nearly three centuries ago. Annals of Rajasthan, Vol. II. p. 317. 
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doned through the intercession of his father; hut was sub¬ 
sequently blinded to prevent his exciting further disturbances. 

The exact date of the composition of this work cannot be fixed 
with precision within twenty years—1017 and IOS‘6 h. —because 
the intimations we have on that point are altogether contradictory 
and irreconcilable. We are told (p. 256) that the author's 
patron has at this period, {ahnuny that is 10J7 “reached the 
age of seventy.’’ About this there can be no doubt, because we 
have already been informed (p. 36) that he was born in 947—■ 
moreover the date is given not only in numerals but in text. But 
we are informed (p. 27) of Mirza Gh4zi Beg’s death, which 
occurred in 1021 ; about which, also, there can be no doubt, as it 
is substantiated by a chronogram in the TuJifatu4 Kirdm (p.72). 
Again, in enumerating the children of his patron, (pp. 260, 261) 
we have the dates of 1032 and 1033, both in text and numerals. 
It could not have been composed at any period more than three 
years beyond this, because Jahangir is mentioned as the reigning 
monarch. Taking all these points into consideration, we may 
consider, either that the rougli draft was written in 1017, and 
that a second was made about 1035, when the subsequent dates 
gained admission; or that ahiUn^ as at p. 41, is used with reference 
to the event which the author is describing, not with reference to* 
the period at which he is writing—in short, in the sense of “ at 
that time,’' not “ at this present.” If so, the date of 1017 relates 
only to the time when Kh4n-i Zaman had completely peopled and 
settled the country round the fort of Saiyid-garli, of which he 
finished the building in lOl 1 ; and we can fix with tolerable 
certainty upon the year 1034, or'1035—say 1625 a.d. —as that 
in which the Beg-Ldr-ndma. was brought to a conclusion; but I 
have no great confidence in this interpretation, and it must bo 
confessed that the matter is not worth further enquiry. 

The Beg-Ldr-ndma^ after the preface, opens with a general 
abstract history o-f Sind and the Arab invasion, in twenty-two 
pages : we then have a very slight notice of the Arghiins, with a 
biography of Amir Kdsim Beg, extending altogether to eighteen 
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pages: and from that to the end we have detailed accounts of the 
squabbles amongst the various members of the Tarkhan family, 
with the insertion of every expedition of robbery and plunder in 
which the noble Khan-i Zaman himself was in the remotest degree 
concerned. 

This work is not found in India, except in the provinces of 
Sind, where I know of three copies. There is one in the Imperial 
Library at Paris. Fonds Grentil, No. 17.^ Size Quarto, (12 x 9 
inches). 275 pages of 17 lines each. 

Bxtkaots. 

Aboriginal Inhabitants of Bind. 

Sind derives its name from Sind, the son of Ham the son of Null 
(God's peace be with him!) and the province remained in possession of 
his descendants; but their names cannot be found in any books of 
history, nor have I heard them in legendary stories, and I am there¬ 
fore compelled to omit them. That which I have hoard from common 
report is this, that in olden time the Province of Sind was held by 
the tribes of Bina, Tak, and NTabumiya; but the period of their govern¬ 
ment is not known. After a time, Sahasi Bai reigned in the foif of 
Alor,® and all Sind and Hind was under his rule. "When ho died, Chacli 
Brahman became master of Sind and Hind. His capital was the 
fort of BrahmanabM, and his dominions extended to the confines of 
Kashmir. His son Dahir succeeded him and became master of the 
whole kingdom. In his days the armies of Islam arrived under the 
command of Muhammad Kasim, and after many battles Dahir was 
slain. 

Mir Kdsim Beg-Ldr marries the daughter of Edna Ivkmha. 

It appears that in those days when Mir Kasim Beg-Liir deceased 
held the governorship of 'Umarkot,® Eana"* "Kuniba Wairsi repre¬ 
sented to him that an inveterate and deep-rooted enraify existed 
between his people and the Eathors of the fort of Nflma,® and ho 

^ llcinaud, Fragments Arabes, p. xxvii. * See Appendix. 

® This place is kalf-way between 'Uinarkot and Josalmir. 
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was therefore solicited to march against them, that ample reveno-e 
might be taken. The Mir complied with his request, and he accord¬ 
ingly marched with the people of the Sodha tribe* in that direction. 
When the warlike and fierce Eathors were informed of the coming 
of the ever-suocessful army, they armed themselYes and adyaneed 
olEy to the field of battle. Both armies stood in powerful array 
agamst each other. The Eana intimated to the Mir that it was an 
old-established custom amongst their tribes that both parties should 
alight from their horses and engage on foot* The most noble Avr,,'.. 
agreed to this and issued orders to his army, which consisted of 
Sodhas, that they should dismount while they opposed the enemy. 
The Amir took his bow from the easel and began to shoot his arrows. 
Every arrow told, piercing through the armour and bodies of the 
enemy, and each time sending a soul to the world of annihilation. 
Twenty of the enemy having been slain, the remnant took to flight, 
confessing the Mi'r’s bravery, and lauding him with a hundred 
aousand tongues. When the Sodhas witnessed such bravery and 
intrepidity, they resolved to honour themselves by seeking a matri¬ 
monial alliance with the Mir. The great and noble Mtr, according 
to the will of God, accepted their prayers, and Eajia the daughter 
of Eana Kumba Wairsi’s sister, a most modest chaste girl, whose 

father was the Bhatti chief of the fort of Jesalmir, was betrothed to 

Mm.® 

Deputation of Khdn-i Zamdn on a nimion to Bdi Dhar EdJ of 

Jesalmir, 

Khan-i Zaman, witli the aid of the Almighty, proceeded, with his 
friends and suite, after taking leave of Mirz£ Jgm Baba, towards 
Jesalmir. When he arrived, he halted outside' the fort on the 
margin of the tank,* and despatched a messenger' to- Eai Dhar Eaj 

1 [See Tod’s Annals of nc^asthan, VoL I. 93, and II. 210,. 319'.1 

2 See Appendix. 

3 The text says simply but at page 41, we are-told'that she'w*as 

his sister’s son, and this is confirmed by the TuhfaM Kirdm. 

^ The spacious tank of Jesalmir lies to the south-east, and the magnificent fort 
crowns a rocky hill on the south-western angle of the town. 
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to say tliat Mirza Jan Baba bad sent a robe of honour for him. The 
Eai with much politeness, requested him to stay where he was 
encamped, and intimated that he would come to him on an 
auspicious day and hour to be inyested with the robe. In those 
days the periodical rains, by the will of God, had not fallen, and 
the land all round was parched up. A single yessel of water was 
to be had only at a very heavy price, for there was no water in the 
lake. But, when the prosperous feet of this nobleman touched that 
ground, suddenly, by the will of God, rain fell: the dry land 
became saturated and green herbs sprung up in every place. In 
the morning, the Eai came to visit him and had the honour of 
meeting him. He said that the rain had fallen only on account 
of his prosperous presence. He accompanied the Khmi with great 
honour and respect into the fort, and then performed the rites of 
hospitality. Each day he showed him greater honour. The great 
Khan stayed there for the period of five months, after which he 
took leave and turned his reins towards Nasrpur. Having reached 
the banks of the tank of Sankra, he learnt that. Jaish Khan and 
Alau"d din, having pursued their course along the eastern bank of 
the river, were proceeding towards Thatta to meet Jan Baba. When 
they had reached the stream of the Eain, they were informed that 
Mirza Jan Baba, accompanied by Saiyid ’AH Shirazi, had gone to 
Mirza Muhammad Bdki, and according to the will of God had 
been slain. On hearing this, they returned and reached Hasrpur 
plundering the country on their road. Khan-i Zaman also went 
thither and met them. The exigencies of the time were such that 
he owed money, and as none of these people showed him any 
humanity and favour; he was much distressed in mmd. He said 
he had placed all his reliance on Mirza Jan Baba, on whom the 
decree of God had now passed. He observed to his companions, 
At present it is urgently necessary for me to pay some money in 
liquidation of my debt, what is your advice.” They replied— 
“ These people possess much wealth and are proud of their riches. 
Now we are at your service and ready to accompany you wherever 
you desire.” On this, he proceeded towards the Sodhas, at the 
village of Tarangehl. 
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The Pkinder of TarangcM. 

KMn-i Zaman, by tbe advice of bis companions, set out and 
crossed tbe waters of Sankra. When Duda and Ghazi learnt that he 
had gone in that direction with only a few men, they rode after him. 
As soon as ’Alau-d din and Mian were informed that their sons 
Ghazi and Duda had gone to join Khan-i Zaman, they also 
marched in the same direction with the intention of bringing them 
back. They reached the banks of the Sankra at the time that 
Khan-i Zaman had crossed it, while Duda and Ghazi were only then 
preparing to pass the stream. When they saw that their fathers 
had come to take them back, they immediately threw themselves 
into the stream, swam their horses over, and joined Khan-i Zaman. 
They would not return, for they reflected that, if at this time they 
did not accompany him, the reward of their past services would be 
forfeited. In the afternoon, Khan-i Zaman, having watered his 
horses, left the village of Eahu Madh, and that renowned lion, with 
only twelve horsemen, travelled through a large jungle the whole 
night. On arriving near the village of Tarangchi, he found the 
camels of the Sodhas there, and determined to carry them off with¬ 
out delay; but it occurred to him that he had better first let his 
horses quench their thirst. With this intent he proceeded towards 
the village, and there found the tracks of five hundred horses that 
had just passed over the ground. He was alarmed, and thought 
how impossible it was to save himself with so few men against such 
a host. He, however, advanced and asked the driver of the camels 
what army had passed by that road. The man replied that Mirza 
Muhammad Baki and Mirza Jan Baba had quarrelled with each 
other, and that the former had asked the Sodhas to reinforce him. 
Hence a force of about five hundred men of the Waisa tribe had 
passed that way. The Khan’s companions were much alarmed at 
this intelligence, and brought back their horses without watering 
them; but they bravely and gallantly carried off the camels; many 
of these animals died on account of the severe inarches they had to 
make. The next day, in the afternoon, the dauntless heroes reached 
the village of Eahu Madh,^ where they stayed only sufficient time 

^ [The name is here written R2ihii-dhar.] 
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to drink water. At nigktfall they halted at the village of Pariyari. 
Early next morning they pursued their journey, and reached the 
village of Sitara, which belonged to the Anran tribe. There they 
rested themselves without fear or danger. They divided the camels 
amongst themselves. One was given to Jaish Khan, another to 
Birlas, another to ’Alau-d din, and another to Mian Sodha. 

O O Cr C? Cf 

Proceedings of Khdn-i Zamdn. 

Khan-i Zaman had his head-quarters at Kas^ur, and comforted 
the people under his rule by his kindness and justice. 

o o o o O €' 

As ties of relationship existed between him and the Bhattfs, 
he sent Arab horses laden with all kinds of valuable articles to the 
Eanas of the Sodha, Eara, and Bhatti tribes, the Eawats and the 
Eathors, and the Eais and Jams of the Jhdrejas ; insomuch that the 
chiefs of ’Umarkot, Jesalmir, Bikanir, Kirohi, Mahwa (Mfwar?), 
Kotara, Bahalmir, Kilma, Barkar, Kach, Nakti, Etodinpur, 
Chaudiiwar, and the like, were gained by his bounty. No demand 
of service was made from them. These chiefs engraved the 
words of friendship and fidelity on their hearts, and considering 
themselves greatly honoured, were ready to exclaim:—We are 
under great obligations to the Shah! We can think of nothing 
else but of serving him. For we are favoured by his generosity, 
and will never turn our faces against his commands.” Being 
grateful they were always ready to obey his orders. If any 
service was required of them, they performed it with the greatest 
fidelity and submission, and whenever they were summoned they 
came willingly. As the Bhats and Charans were dependents of 
these chiefs he used to reward these family bards whenever they 
came to him, with a lakh (of rupees ?) or more. As Hewanda was 
the bard of the Bhattis, he presented him with a donation of one 
crore and a quarter, or one hundred and twenty-five lakhs (?), besides 
horses, camels, etc., which he likewise generously granted. In 
short, by the wise conduct of this great and enlightened noble, all 
men, great and small, bad and good, were as obedient to him as 
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slaves. The renown of the excellent qualities of this second Hatim 
or Ma’n, was not only on the tongues of all the nobles and plebeians 
of his own land, but also spread over every part of the world. 

The Baching of ^Umarhot» 

The appointment of the governorship of ’Umarkot depended upon 
the will of the kings of Sind, who removed the incumbent whenever 
they thought proper. About the time when Khan-i Khanan came to 
Sind, the governorship of that fort was held by Eana Megraj. 
Khan-i Khanan expressed a desire to be connected by marriage with 
the Eana, who having no daughter fit to be given in marriage to 
him, he was obliged to offer the hand of his brother Man Sing’s 
daughter. After the death of Eana Megraj, Nawwab Mirza Jani 
Beg conferred the governorship of ’Umarkot on his son Kishan Das. 
Animosity sprang up between this chief and Man Sing, and he, 
having turned out Man Sing from the fort, assumed the surname him¬ 
self. Man Sing, being related to Khan-i Khanan, sent his son to repre¬ 
sent the matter to him. In those days Khan-i Khanan and Nawwab 
Mirza Jani Beg were both in attendance on the Emperor Akbar at 
Burhanpur. Khan-i Khanan therefore recommended Man Sing to the 
favour of Mirza Jani Beg, who wrote to Mirza Abu-1 Kasim Sultan 
directing him to place Man Sing in the governorship of the fort of 
’Umarkot, and make Kishan Das understand that he was not to oppose 
and thwart him, but that the same rule with regard to their respec¬ 
tive positions should be observed now, as had been established from 
of old in the family. Mfr Abu-1 Kasim Sultan, in obedience to this 
mandate, proceeded from the fort of Shahgarh ^ towards ’Umarkot. 
Having reached the village of Samara he alighted there, Man Sing 
being also with him. Eana Kishan Das being informed of this, 
collected his forces, and having encamped opposite the same village, 
drew up his army in hostile array. The Eana Kishan Das was in 
many ways related to the noble Khan-i Zaman, one of his sisters being 
married to Mir Abu-1 Kasim, another to Shah Mukim Sultan,® and he 
himself was son-in-law of Bancha Bhatti, the maternal nephew of 

^ Shaligarh was built by Kli4ii-i Zam^n on tbe banks of tbe S^inkra, and nothing 
now remains of it except the name/’— Tuhfatu4 Kirdm, MS. p. 72. 

2 These two were sons of Khhn-i Zamhn, 
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the Khan. Some friendly people who were with the Amir were 
anxious that no fighting should take place between the parties. 
When they expressed their intention to the Eana, he said he con¬ 
sidered himself a servant of Mir Abd-1 Kasimj and would not rebel 
against him: still Man Sing must not be allowed any interferences 
because he was the originator of these quarrels and disturbances. 
Mir Abu-1 Kasim, however, adhered to the orders he had received to 
place Man Sing in the governorship. At length, upon the instigation 
of his well-meaning friends, the Eana resolved to go to Mir Abu-1 
Kasim Sultan. So when he arrived, he alighted from his horse, and 
having changed his vanity and pride for humility and supplication, 
he advanced on foot for a long distance with his whole army, officers, 
dependants, and servants. He kissed the feet of the Sultan, and pre¬ 
sented him the horse on which he had himself ridden. The Sultan 
mounted and gave him his hand. He then pitched his tent near^ the- 
pool of Samara and passed the night there. The Eana also encamped 
on the margin of the pool. At daybreak, some of the people of the 
Mir’s camp, who belonged to the Sameja tribe, went into the fields 
of the Sodhas and began to injure them. As hostilities had pre¬ 
viously existed between these tribes, the Sodhas abused the Same- 
jas, and a quarrel ensued. Intelligence being brought to Mir Abu-1 
Kasim, he immediately hastened off ; and Eana Kishan Das also set 
his army in array, and advanced with intent to fight, but his heart 
failing him, he took to flight, and proceeded towards Kaurhar. Mir 
Abu-1 Kasim with Ms followers and companions, hastened to ’Umarkot. 
When he approached the fort, a son of the Eana Kishan Das who 
was in it, not being able to oppose him, took some money with him 
and fled. Upon this, the Mir entered the fort and the whole family 
of the Eana were captured. But as they were related to him, they, 
together with his treasures,^ were of course protected. All other 
things, however, were taken possession of by the army. Temples 
were demolished, cows were directed to be butchered, and the 
houses of the vile infidels were made to resound with the sound 
of trumpets and horns, and their filthy idols were polluted. In 
the idolatrous places of worsMp Muhammadan tenets were pro- 

1 [The text says tbe middle of the pooL^'] 

2 = sdd-i rd/i, ‘^proYisions for the way.’*] 
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mulgated, and prayers were read for one entire week. He remained 
in tlie fort passing Ms time in festiyity and pleasure. As the killing 
of cows and the breaking of idols is considered by the Sodhas to be 
the highest possible insult, the EMa felt highly indignant, and 
haying returned from the yillage of Kaurhar, he summoned the 
Sodhas from all sides and quarters to meet him at G-addi. There 
they crowded ready to advance on ’Umarkot. They had been sub¬ 
jected to great ignominy, and so they were all ready to sacrifice 
their lives in revenge. When this news reached Khan-i Zaman, he, 
reflecting that both parties were enrolled in his army, was most 
anxious that no contest should take place between them, and con¬ 
sequently hurried away with the intention of effecting a reconcilia¬ 
tion between them. He set out in the evening from Nasrpur, and 
having travelled the whole night arrived early the next morning at 
the village of Gaddi, where the EMa and the Sodhas had encamped. 
He sent his son Mir Shah Mukim Sultan, Mir Eaihi Beg Sultan, and 
Kana Bhatti, brother of Earn Bhatti, to the Eana, in order to appease 
and comfort him. They accordingly went to him, and so far appeased 
him that he was induced to accomiDany them, and had the honour of 
kissing the Khan’s feet. The Khan exalted him by the grant of a 
horse and robe of honour, and spoke words of sympathy and con¬ 
solation. In the end, some of the 

plundered property was restored, but the Eana obtained only poor 
satisfaction. 
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VII. 

TAEKHii^N-Ni^M A. 

OE 

AEGHU^N-Ni^MA, 

These two are different names of the same work, of which the 
author is Saiyid Jamal, son of Mir Jalalu-d din Husaini Shir^zi, 
who composed his work in the year h. 1065 (1654-5 A.n.). as we 
learn from a casual notice in the genealogical tree, to be hereafter 
mentioned. The work is named after the Moghal families of 
Arghlin and Tarkhdn respectively, whose origin will be further 
noticed in the Appendix. The ArgMn-ndma is mentioned in the 
Tuhfatu4 Kirdm as if it were a separate work, but there is nothing 
on the Arghuns in the latter history which is not derived from 
sources at present extant and available. I could find no trace of 
such a history in Sind, and I was told by several people in that 
province, that the work under consideration was the only one known 
as %}x% ArgMn-ndma. As it treats with sufiicient copiousness 
upon the Arghun history, as will be seen in the translated 
extract, there is no impropriety in giving it this assumed name, 
but it is obvious that the author himself styled it Tarhhdn-mmd 
only^ in compliment to his patron Mirz4 Muhammad Salih, who 
was of the Tarkhan family. 

There appears to have been at one time a history of that 
family of older date than this, because Saiyid Jam41 informs us, 
that the Mirz4, being most anxious to acquaint himself with the 
genealogy and history of the Moghal tribes, and especially of 
his own ancestors, in order that he might learn precisely from 
what particular chief he was descended, commissioned our author 
to send him the book called Tarklidn-udmct* This zealous indi- 
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vidual, not being able, notwithstanding all his enquiries, to find 
any book of this name, determined to compose one himself to 
supply the deficiency, and for this purpose examined and ex¬ 
tracted from Tabari, the Mauzatu-s Safa, the Zafar-ndma, the 
Tankh-i Sumdyimi, the Akbar-ndma, the Nigdristdn, the 
Tdrikh-i Tdhiri, the Muntakhab-i be-badal Ymufi, the Tdrikh-i 
Guzida, the Majmdu-l Ansdb, and others. And so having traced 
the progenitorship of the Tarkhans up to the Patriarch Noah, 
he completed what he styles his TarkMn-ndma. 

In this enumeration of authorities we have another flagrant 
instance of that offensive suppression of the truth which so often 
excites our indignation in the Indian historians. The work to which 
Saiyid Jam41 is most indebted is Mir M’asum’s Tdrikh-i Sind, from 
which he has extracted and abridged, but with many omissions,^ 
the whole history of the Arghuns and Tarkhans, from the rise 
of Shah Beg, to the close of the independence of Sind under Jdni 
Beg, and to which he is indebted even for the selection of whole 
sentences, as well as the frame of the narrative; and yet Mir 
M asum’s name is nowhere mentioned, except where his grand¬ 
father Saiyid Mir Kalin (p. 96) is incidentally brought upon 
the stage. ^ From some of the works quoted he has of course 
borrowed his Turkish genealogy, but even there his obligations 
seem to have been confined to the Hauzata-s Safa, the Zafar- 
ndma, wa.d the Majmau-l Ansdb, which three works would have 
been sufficient to aflbrd him all the information with which we 
are favoured on that subject. The Tdrikh-i TdhM, which is the 
only local history which he quotes, is, with strange inconsistency, 
not followed either for facts or dates. 


Mirza Muhammad Salih, who is represented to have been 
endowed with every excellence, personal and intellectual, was the 
son of Mirza ’I's4 Tarkhan, grandson of the more celebrated 
holder of the same name, who founded the Tarkhan dynasty of 
) Amongst these may be noticed the transactions of the Arghiins with the Dhdreias 

ototwarand" Skah Hnsato procern^ af S J 

L the attack of BakhshdLangdh on Bhakkar, 
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Sind. Mirzd ’fsi, tlie younger, was introduced to Akbar in 
1012 H., and was treated by him and his successor, Jahangir, 
with distinguished consideration. As his independence of all 
favour and patronage, except that bestowed by the Emperor 
himself, rendered him obnoxious to the nobles about the Court, 
they managed that he should receive only those jagirs in which 
the turbulence of the inhabitants made the collection of revenue 
difficult;^ but his bravery and good conduct defeated all these 
machinations, and he triumphed over the jealous opposition of 
of his enemies. 

By an early acknowledgement of Shah Jahan as Emperor, 
and his proclamation of him in the ’Idgah of Ahmadabad, in 
which he anticipated the other more tardy nobles of Guzer^t, 
where his jagir was then situated, he met with a distinguished 
reception from the new monarch, to whom he went to pay his 
respects on the banks of the Mahi. He was shortly afterwards 
preferred to the Subaddri of Thatta, where he was directed to 
seize the person of Shariru-1 Mulk at all hazards. Having suc¬ 
ceeded in sending this gallant but obnoxious individual a prisoner 
to the Imperial Court, he received the honour of a Naubat, a lac 
of rupees in cash, and the increase of 1000 to his personal rank. 
He obtained subsequently the Siibaddri of Cuzerat, and died full 
of years and titles at the advanced age of ninety-five, in the year 
1061 H. (1651 A.U.), four years previous to the composition of 
this work. 

Mirzd Muhammad Salih succeeded to some portion of the 
honours of his father, and the other members of the family had 
each a separate provision assigned to them by the royal mu¬ 
nificence. 

The Tarhlidn-ndma, after a preface of three pages, opens with 
a genealogical tree from Noah to Muhammad Salih, extending 
through twenty-eight pages. We then have an abstract history 
of the Khans of Turkistan, and of Changiz Khan, and his de- 

1 At tMs very time we find an Englishman complaining of the same treatment, by 
which, through the intrigues of the ministers, the king’s kind intentions were ren¬ 
dered of none effect. 
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scendants who rnled in Tr^n, in forty pages ; the history of the 
Arghiins in twenty-three pages; of the Tarkhans in thirty-three 
pages 5 concluding with the death of Mirza ’fsa Tarkhan above- 
mentioned. Altogether, 127 pages 4to. (12x9 inches) of 17 
lines each. The style is elegant, but, from a comparison with 
the original autliorities, it will appear that its best graces are 
borrowed. Like other local histories of Sind, it is rare out of that 
province. 


Extracts. 

The Arghwi Dynasty of Kandahar and Sind} 

It is related by historians that Ainfr Zu-n Nun, son of Amir 
Basil, one of the descendants of Argliun Khan Tarkhan, son of 
Abaka Khan, son of Hulaku Khan, son of Tuli Khan, son of Changiz 
Khan, a soldier distinguished for courage and bravery among the 
warriors of his tribe,^ was employed by Abii Sah'd Mirza, and on all 
occasions acted up to his former character. By this conduct he 
became a great favomite of Sultan Abu Sa’id. The honours and re¬ 
wards he received subjected him to the envy and jealousy of his 
fellows, for his rank was elevated above that of all his relations. 

When Sultan Abu Sahd was slain in the battle of Karabagh, 
Amir Zu-n Nun retired to his father in Hirat. He served for a short 
time under Yadgar Mirza. Afterwards, when Sultan Husain 
succeeded to the throne of Khurasan, Mirza Amir Misri^ died, Amir 
Zii-n Nun Ms son was regarded with favour by Sult^ Husain Mirza, 
who assigned him the chiefship of G-hor, Zamindawar and Kandahar, 
Li these countries the warlike tribes of Hazara and Takdari had 
complete power.^ Amir Zu-n Nun, in the year 884 h. (1479-80 a.d.), 
proceeded in that direction with a small body of his tribesfolk {tdus) 
For some time he was engaged in hostilities with these people, and, 
being in all battles victorious and successful, he brought the countries 
into subjection to his rule. The HazM'a, Takdari, and all the other 

^ [Page 71 to 99 of the text]. 

2 The word rendered tribe ” is ulus. —See Erskine’s Baher^ Yol. I, 19, 24. 

3 [Frequently -written “ Basri.”] 

^ The reading is doubtful; Takdari or Nakdari. If the latter, they are probably 
the same as the Nakodari. 
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tribes liaving seen this, quietly submitted to his authority and made 
no further opposition. The ser\dces of Amir Zu-n Nun were so 
highly approved of, that Sultan Husain bi-1 Karar made him abso¬ 
lute governor of Handahar, Ghor, and other countries. After some 
time Amir Zu-n Nun Misri obtained independent power in those 
provinces, and he also encroached upon the territories of Shal, 
Mustung, and their dependencies. In the course of four more 
years he was in command of a large force and had entirely attached 
to his interest the people of Hazara, Takdari, Kipchak, and the 
Moghals of Kandahar. On hearing this, Sultan Husain sent an 
imperative order, requiring him to present himself without delay 
at the imperial court. The Amir acted accordingly, and on his 
arrival at court made the usual presents. The people were all 
loud in their praises of his loyalty and fidelity, and consequently the 
Sultan presented him with a vest of honour, a richly caparisoned 
horse, kettle drums, and banner, and also granted him a royal patent 
of investiture. He then ordered him to leave his son and suite at 
the court, and himself proceed to Kandahar. Immediately on 
receipt of this order, the Amir seized the first opportunity of 
secretly taking his son and the nobles who had attended him, and 
marched with great rapidity to Kandahar, leaving, liowever, his 
property, arms, etc., behind him in his residence. In the course 
of two or three days the Sultan ordered that the Amir should 
not leave the court for Kandahar until after the festival of Nauroz. 
The royal messengers, on arriving at the Amir’s residence, discovered 
the flight, and reported to the Sultan the state of afiairs. The 
Sultan, on hearing of it, remarked that the Amir had evidently 
departed without any intention of returning. But the prince and 
the nobles argued that his having left horses, camels, carpets, and 
other property behind him was a proof that his absence would 
not bo of long duration. The Sultan tben said that his flight was 
only another proof of his ready wit and sagacity. However, regrets 
wore now unavailing, a.h. 911 (1505 A.n.) Sultan Husain died, and 
the affairs of the kingdom of Khurasan fell into complete disorder. 

Affairs were thus situated ‘when in the MuhaiTaiii of the year 
913 n. (May, 1507) Muhammad Khan Shaibani Hzbek crossed the 
Jihun with an enormous army, like a swarm of ants or locusts, 
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which he had collected for the purpose of conqueriug Khurasan. 
Badi u-z Zaman Mirza, son of the late Sultan Husain, was in ^eat 
alarm and consternation at the approach of this army, and instantly 
sent information of the fact to Amir Zii-n Nun.> The Atufr- con¬ 
sulted with his sons and nobles, who all entertained different 
opinions on the subject, but the Amir declared that he considered 
it incumbent on him to march to the support of the Sultan, and 
that courage and humanity alike forbade him to remain inactive 
during this crisis. He said that his return was not to be hoped 
for, as the Uzbek army was powerful and numerous in the extreme, 
and the fortunes of the house of Sultan Husain were in their decHne’. 
Accordingly, he assembled a friendly body of Arghun and Tarkhan 
troops, and marched to the succour of the Prince Badi’u-z Zaman. 
Having arrived at the camp, he was received with every honour. 
The same day the army of the Uzbeks and of Ma-warau-n nahr 
crossed the river. Numerous signs of the approach of Muhammad 
Khan Shaibanfs overwhelming force were evident. Upon reaching 
the field of the approaching contest, the Prince having reviewed his 
troops, formed up in order of battle, and from both armies the shouts 
of the warriors and the roll of the kettle-drums resounded to the 
vault of heaven. 

The Amir, with a body of his bold well-mounted horsemen, com¬ 
menced the attack, and by an impetuous charge, completely routed 

a body of the enemy, and threw them into utter confusion. In 
vain : for as wave follows wave, column after colu mn of the Uzbeks 
came on in endless succession to the attack, till at last the Khura- 
sanis, unable to contend any longer with such dispropoi-tionate 
numbers, turned rein and fled. A scene of the wildest and most 
hopeless confusion ensued. The Amir, however, with a small band 
of his trusty and indomitable warriors, maintained his ground, now 
standing on the defensive, now charging one wing of the enemy, and 
now the other. The field was dyed with blood. Thus they fought 
bravely and desperately until the Uzbeks closing in on every side, 
the Amir was wounded and thrown from his horse. Disdainin<^ • 

> Prince Badi’u-z Zam&n was married to a daughter of Amir Zd-n Ndu —See Mir 
M'astim’s Tdrikh-i Sind, p. 103. 
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the qmrter offered him by the Fzbeks, who hoped to take hm a 
prisoner in triumph to Muhammad Khdn, he fell, covered with 

glory. 

8Mh Beg ArgMn. 

Shah Beg Arghiin son of Zu-n Nun, was, on the death of 
Amir, placed by the unanimous voice of the chiefs on the vacant 
throne. He confirmed all his father’s appointments, and gave the 
holders of them robes of honour. He displayed an unparalleled 
example of equity and justice, by which conduct he so won the 
hearts of his soldiery, that they became his most devoted and 
obedient subjects. Shah Beg always consorted with the most dis¬ 
tinguished and scientific men in his kingdom. 

At this time Muhammad Khan, having subdued the whole of 
Khurasan, approached Kara with the determination of adding 
Kandahar also to his dominions. On his arrival at Garmsir, Shah 
Beg sent messengers to him offering his allegiance and submission. 
He promised that ho would express the same at a personal inter¬ 
view. Muhammad Khan was satisfied with this concession and 
went back. 

In the year 915 n. (1509 a.d.), Shah Isma’il the second, 
having overcome and killed Muhammad Khan in battle, took 
possession of Khurasan. Tho Shah attained to the greatest power, 
so much so that tho surrounding nations dreaded his might and 
ambition. 

At this juncture Warash Khan marched upon Kara, and set up 
his standard. Shah Beg in alarm at this threatened invasion, con¬ 
sulted with his ministers, showing them tho imminent dmigcr his 
'country was in—^threatened on one side by Shah Isma’il, tlio con¬ 
queror of Khurasan, and on tho other by Babar Bad.shah, who had 
already reached Kabul, both with avowed warlike intentions. He 
pointed out to them tho necessity of providing a retreat in case ^ 
of their losing KandaMr. It was at length resolved to seize the 
Siwi territory, and in the year 917 h. (1511 A.n.), ho set out from 
Kandahar, and having reached Shdl, there made preparations for 
tho ensuing campaign. On his arrival at Siwi he uivcstod tho fort. 
Tho descendants of Sultan Purdili Birlas, who ruled in Siwi, 
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advanced to oppose Mm with three thousand men of the BuMch 
tribe as well as other forces. The army of Shah Beg proved com¬ 
pletely victorious. The enemy was utterly overthrown, many were 
killed in action, and the survivors fled towards Sind. Shah Beg 
entered Sfwi in triumph, and made a short stay there, during which 
time he built houses, laid out gardens, and raised a fort which he 
strongly garrisoned, and, having appointed Mirza T'sa Tarkhan, one 
of the most distinguished of his nobles, to be governor, he returned 
to Kandahar. 

Ann. Hij. 919 (a.b. 1513), the Emperor Zahiru-d dm Muhammad 
Babar having determined upon the conquest of Kandahar, marched 
upon it with a powerful and numerous army. Shah Beg collected his 
forces, with sufficient provisions and munitions of war to enable him 
to sustain a siege, shut himself up in the fort and posted his men on 
the walls and bastions. On the arrival of the Emperor in the vicinity 
of the city, he was attacked by disease, and became very feeble. 
His ministers and nobles on this became disaffected and mutinous. 
Shah Beg, having learnt the state of affairs, sent the leading men of 
Kandahar with instructions to negociate a peace. The Emperor, 
consenting to the terms, despatched Khwaja Jalalu-d din with suit¬ 
able presents, and returned to Kabul. Shah Beg then withdrew 
after a short time to Siwi, and made a stay there. Having assem- 
hled a general council, he pointed out to them that the Emperor 
Babar having once found his way to Kandahar, would not rest 
contented until he had conquered and brought it under his own 
rule; that it behoved them to consult their own and the country’s 
safety. In pursuance of this idea, he, at the beginning of the winter 
season, raised a force of 1000 horse, and despatched them from Sfwf 
to Sind. This force, on the 7th of Zi-1 Ka’da h. 920 (Dec. 1514), 
attacked and took the villages of Kakan and Baghban. These 
villages were so densely populated, that, in the sack, 1000 camels, 
employed on the garden-wells merely, were taken ; from this, some 
idea may be formed of the wealth of the two places.^ After re¬ 
maining there a week, they r'etiumed with their spoil to Siwi. 


1 Both these places were in the Saikar of Siwi. The former has since become 
famons for its gallant defence by hur troops.— Tdhtn, MS. p. 48: IhMdn- 
ndma, MS. p. 48; Tuhfatu-l p. 124. 
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A.H. 921 (1515 A.D.). Tlie Emperor Babar put into execution 
the design Shah Beg had foreseen, and haying marched upon Kanda¬ 
har, laid siege to the fort and commenced mining it. The siege was 
carried .on with vigour, and all supplies being cut off, a great dearth 
of grain ensued in the city. At this crisis, however, the Emperor’s 
army was so weakened by fever, that a peace was again agreed 
upon. Whereupon, the Emperor returned to Kabul. 

In this same year, Sh^ Hasan Mirza having quarrelled with his 
father, left him, and went to the Court of the Einperor Babar, and 
being by him received with hospitality and distinction, he remained 
there two years. The Emperor observed that his visit was not from 
any affection entertained towards himself by Shah Hasan, but in 
order that he might learn the art of governing rightly, and at the 
same time perfect himself in the ceremonies of the Court. At length, 
Shah Hasan, with the Emperor’s permission, returned to Kandahar. 

A.H. 922 (1516 A.D.) The Emperor Babar again assembled an 
army, and marched upon Kandaliar, and he was yet in the jungle 
when the fort was invested. Shah Beg, wearied and harassed by 
these repeated invasions, sent Shaildi Abu Sa’id Purani to negotiate 
a peace; the terms agreed upon were that in the ensuing year* 
the government of Kandahar should bo made over to the officers of 
the Emperor Babar. Having ratified this treaty, the Emperor re¬ 
turned to Kabul. In pursuance of this arrangement, Shah Beg, 
A.H. 923 (1517 A.D.), sent the keys of the fort of Kandahar to the 
Imperial Court, by the hands of Mir Ghiasu-d din, grandson of 
Khondamir, author of the lIah'ihu-$ Siyar, and father of Mir Abu-1 
Makarim, and grandfather of ’Abdu-llah Sultan. This ratification 
of the cession was approved of by his majesty.^ 

After the subjugation of his country, Shah Beg remained two 
years in Shal and Siwi, reduced to penury and distress. In such 
straits was he, that his army was compelled during this period to 
subsist upon nothing but caiTots, turnips, and other such vegetalfies. 
Towards the end of tho year 924 a.h. (1518 A.n.), ho mad© warlike 
preparations for tho conquest of Sind. In consequence of tho re¬ 
moval of Mirza ’Isa, he left Sultan ’Ali Arghun and Zibak Tarkhan, 

1 An incorrect parentage is ascribed in tbe text to this learned ontoy, See the 
articles Ehulasatu-l Akiibah and HabIbu-s Siyab, in Yol, II. 
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with a number of men for the protection of the forts of Siwi and 
and Ganjawa. He despatched a-head of his army a force of 200 
horse under Mir Fazil Kokaltash, and himself followed at the head 
of 300 more. On entering the Sind territory, he soon reached Bagh- 
ban, he learnt that an army of Samejas, under the command'^of 
Mahmhd Khan, son of Darya Khan, was encamped at Thatta, four 
kos from Snvistfin, and prepared to do battle. Shah Beg halted at 
Baghban, where he was well received by the principal inhabitants. 
He then resumed his march through the Lakki hills towards 
Thatta, and at last reached that river which in those days ran 
to the north of Thatta.' Being unprovided with means of transit, 
he stopped for some days on the bank, revolving in his mind how 
to effect a passap^. At this juncture, the men on guard perceived 
that a man driving a laden ass was fording the river from the 
opposite bank. He was seized and compelled by menaces to show 
the way through the ford.^ ’Abdu-r Eahman Daulat Shahi then 
plunged on horseback into' the river, reached the other bank and 
then returned and reported the fact to Shah Beg, who availing 
liimself of this information, on the 15th day of Muharram A.m 
927 (December, 1520), crossed the river with his force, and marched 
towards ae city of Thatta. On which, Daiya Kh4n, the adopted 
son of Jam Kanda, having left Jam Piroz in garrison at Thatta, 
hastened at the head of his army to give the Amir battle. 

After a long, bloody, and well-contested action, in which Darya 
Khan, with a host of Sammas, was killed, victory declared itself in 
favour of Sh^ Beg. On receipt of this disastrous inteUigenee, 
Jam Firoz left Thatta and fled without stoppiug imtil he reached 
the village of Pirar^ with a heavy heart. Thatta was given up 
to plunder tUl the 20th of the month, in the course of which 
the inhabitants were treated with merciless severity, and many of 
them were carried into captivity. The holy 'text, “Surely when 


^ See Appendix. 

2 Plutarch in his life of Antony, tells ns that a costermonger,, Eutychus, who per- 
fonned a somewhat similar service for Augustus, hefore'the battle of Actium was 
rewarded by the grateful Emperor with a statue of himself and of his ass with an 
equally auspicious name, Mkon. This beautiful work of art was destroyed, with too 

of Constantinople 

This place IS m the hiUy tract north of Thatta. 
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kings enter a village they destroy it,” was fully exemplified in 
this instance. At last, by the strenuous exertions of Kazi Kazin 
a most distinguished scholai*, these outrages were put an end to, and 
proclamation was made to the effect that the people of the city were 
to remain undisturbed.^ The fugitive Jam Firoz remained, with a 
few men who had accompanied him, at Pirar, his family being still 
at Tliatta. At length, finding that nothing was left for him 
but submission, he despatched a messenger to Shah Beg, humbly 
intreating forgiveness, and expressing his willingness to submit 
himself unconditionally to the will and pleasure of his conqueror, 
with most solemn promises of future good conduct. 

Shah Beg moved by that generosity which distinguished him, and 
having pity on the miserable condition of his vanquished enemy, 
received the messenger most graciously, and granted him a robe 
of honour, at the same time sending a friendly answer to Jiim 
Fi'roz, who on the receipt of it came with a number of his friends, 
towards the end of the month Safar, to Thatta, dressed in most 
humble guise, a sword hanging from his neck to express his com¬ 
plete subjection. Ho was permitted the honour of kissing the 
hands of Shah Beg. He then repeated his expressions of sorrow 
and contrition. Shah Beg, having assured him of his forgiveness, 
invested him with the robe of honour which Sultan Husain Mirza 
had belbre ])cst()wed on Mir Zii-n Nun, and conferred on him 
the governorshi[) of Thatta. Ho then lield a conference with his 
nobles and ministers. The Sind territory, ho declared, was too 
extensive for his own immediate government and control. It was 
therefore advisable to divide it, assigning one half to Jam Firoz, 
and keeping the other under his own management. They all 
concurred, and it was arranged that tlu3 territory extending from 
the Lakki hills, near Siwistan, to Thatta, should be assigned to 
Jam Firoz, while the upper part from the same hills should 
remain in liis own possession. Having settled this, Shah Beg 
marched in the direction of Siwistan. The inhabitants of this 
place, dreading the arrival of the victorious anny fled to ITiati, and 

I Tlio Tdrikh-i Sind (p. 139), makes him, in true Oriental fashion, take an arrow 
from hiH quiver, which ho gives to KCusin, to show that ho was really accredited 
by the Moghal plunderer. 
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Raving joined themselves with the Sa’ta and Sumra tribes/ formed 
themselves in order of battle and advanced to give fight. An 
obstinate battle ensued, in which Shah Beg proved again victorious; 
his adversaries fled, and he took possession of the fort of Siwistm. 
Having put it in complete repair, he placed in it some of his most 
distinguished nobles, among others Mir ’Alaika Arghun, Sultan 
Mukim Beg-Lar, Kaibuk Arghun, and Ahmad Tarkhan; all these 
he ordered to erect houses in the fort for themselves. He then took 
his departure for Bhakkar, and after several days marching arrived 
at the plain surrounding Sakhar. A few days after he reached 
Bhakkar, where he was much gratified with the fori and town. 
Having visited and inspected these, he laid out the town, assigning 
various quarters to his officers and soldiers. He caused a plan to be 
made of the fort, and placed it in the care of his principal officers, in 
order that, each one doing his part, they might put it into complete 
repair. The hard bricks for this purpose were provided by the 
destruction of the fort of Alor (anciently the seat of government) 
and of the houses of the Turk and Samma people in the suburbs of 
Bhakkar.^ In a short space of time the works were finished. He 
fixed on the citadel of the fort as a residence for himself, and 
Mirza Shah Husain; he also permitted Mir Fazil Kokaltash, Sultan 
Muhammad, keeper of the seal, and one or two oth(^s to reside 
in it. He employed a whole year in finishing the buildings 
in the fort and settling the affairs of his subjects. 

A.H. 928 (1522 A.D.) Shah Beg left Payinda Muhammad Tarkhan 
in charge of Bhakkar, and advanced with a considerable army to the 
conquest of Guzerat. During his progress down the river, he 
swept the country on both banks from the foul inhabitants. On 
the arrival of the army at Chainduka, Mir Pazil Kokaltash was 
taken dangerously ill, and after lingering a few days died. This 
incident so affected Shah Beg that an idea took possession of his 
mind that the death of his friend was a warning of the near approach 

^ M'astim (p. 141) has, Talakti, instead of That! and 

Samma instead of Sa’ta. Silita*‘ is protably the correct reading, which we find 
sometimes applied to the Sammas. Another copy reads Sodha instead of Sfimra. 

2 Mir M’asfim adds that the Saiyids were turned out of Bhakkar, and allowed a 
space of ground in Rori, whereon to build new houses.— Sind, 150. 
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of his own. Sliortly after, intelligence was received of tlie Emperor 
Babar’s arrival in the vicinity of Bhara and Kliusbab, with, the 
avowed intention of conquering the country of Hindustan. On 
hearing this, Shah Beg observed that Babar had no intention of 
leaving him at peace, but that he would ultimately seize Sind, either 
from him or his descendants. It was needful therefore to seek out 
some other asylum. Having said this, he complained of a violent 
pain in his bowels. Every remedy was tried to alleviate it, but in 
vain, for in the month Sha’ban, 928 h. (June, 1522), after a reign 
of fifteen years, Shah Beg died, without having been able to effect 
his intention of entering Guzerat. Shahr Sha’ban” is the chrono¬ 
gram of his death, 

Mirzd Shah Himin Arghun. 

On the death of Shah Beg, in a.h. 928 (1522 a.d.), Shah Husain 
Arghun succeeded to the throne.^ He conferred dresses of honour 
and marks of his favour on those chiefs, judges, nobles, and 
ministers who had assembled to congratulate him on his accession. 
As this event took place at the end of the Eamazan, when the 
great festival was about to be celebrated, the nobles about his 
person represented that on this great and memorable occasion it 
were well that the Khutba were read in his name. . This he refused 
to permit, saying that as long as any descendant of the Sahib-kirm 
(Timur) existed, no other man could assume this privilege. Accord¬ 
ingly the Khutba was read in the name of the Emperor Zahiru-d 
din Muhammad Babar. During the celebration of the festival, the 
Sh^ remained in the same place. In the meantime he received 
intelligence how that J^m Firoz and the people of Thatta had heard 
with delight of the demise of Shah Beg, and had beaten their drums 
in token of joy and gratification. Incensed at these proceedings, 
Mirza Shah Husain having consulted with his minister, and having 
come to the conclusion that the prosecution of his father’s designs 
on Guzerat was not advisable, ordered his army to march on 
Thatta in order to destroy Jam Ffroz, News of this determination 
soon reached Thatta, and Jam Firoz, being utterly unable to oppose 

‘ Some authorities give the name as Hasan, as in page 308 supra ; but the other is 
the best authenticated. Kospccting Shhh Beg’s death, see the Appendix. 
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the army maroMng against Hm, hastily fled from the city, and 
crossing the river in despair took his way towards Kach. When he 
reached Chachk^n and Eahman, he collected an army of ahont 
50,000 horse and foot. With this formidable force, consisting 
of the people of Sind and the Samma tribe, he returned with the 
intention of coming to an engagement with Mirza Shah Husain, who 
at the head of his ever victorious troops, had already arrived at the 
city of Thatta. On hearing of the force which Jam Firoz was 
bringing against him, the Shah having left a body of men for the 
protection of the city, the inhabitants being in a state of the greatest 
alarm, marched out with the view of bringing the enemy to an 
engagement. On nearing the Sindian army, he formed his troops in 
order of battle, and advanced. Suddenly he came in view of the 
enemy, who, greatly alarmed at the sight of the Moghals, dis¬ 
mounted, left their horses, doffed their turbans, tied the comers of 
each other’s clothes together, and thus engaged in the conflict. 
Mirza Shah Husain knew it to be the custom of the people of Sind 
and Hind, when resolved upon fighting to the death, to leave their 
horses, and bare-headed and bare-footed, tie themselves together by 
each other’s clothes and waistbands,—so he saw these preparations 
with delight, and congratulating his nobles and officers on the 
evident despair of the enemy, and the consequent assurance of 
victory to themselves, gave the order for the attack. On this, his 
troops armed with their bows and arrows, and sword in hand, 
rushed vehemently to the charge, spreading consternation and 
dismay in the ranks of the enemy. From morning to evening the 
battle was bloodily contested. Nearly 20,000 men fell on the field, 
till at last, Jam Firoz, being defeated, fled, covered with shame and 
disgrace, to Gruzerat, where he remained until his death. Mirza 
Shah Husain remained for three days on the field of battle, distri¬ 
buting the horses and all other booty amongst his people, and 
showering rewards upon his officers ; he then returned in triumph 
to Thatta, Thence he went to Tughlikabad, where he remained 
six months, when he proceeded towards Bhakkar. On his arrival 
within thirty kos of the city, all the leading men came out to meet 
and congratulate him, and were received with every honour. In 
this year also. Shaikh Bulaki came from Kandahar to Sind to visit 
him. 
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After the lapse of two years, a.h. 930 (1524' a.d.), Mirza Sliali 
Husain came to tHe determination to invade Multan, in pursuance 
of wMcli design lie ordered Ms nobles and generals to make tlie 
necessary arrangements. At tke commencement of tbe year a.h. 931 
(1525 A.B.), lie started on tMs expedition. On reacMng tbe city of 
ITcb be found tke BuMcbis and Langahs prepared to fight. The 
Multan army in those days was a hundred-fold greater than the 
Mirza’s, yet he, trusting in Divine assistance, drew up his army 
with great care and circumspection, and with his Moghal troops 
began the battle. When these two brave armies confronted each 
other, the Moghals employed theii’ deadly fire, and the Langahs and 
Buluohis plied their bows and arrows. The contest was sharp, but 
victory at length declared itself in favour of Mirza Shah Husain. 
Many of the Langahs were slain, the rest fled. The fort was 
captured, and orders were given to demolish the buildings in the 
city of Hch. 

The news of the Shah’s success soon reached the ears of Sultan 
Muhammad Langah, the ruler of Multan.^ Whereupon he des¬ 
patched parties in all directions, with instructions to levy forces with 
the greatest celerity. In accordance with these orders, within the 
course of a month, an army consisting of 80,000 horse and foot, 
composed of men of the Buluch, Jat, Bind, Dadi, and other tribes, 
was raised.^ At the head of his large and powerful force, the Sultan 
set out from Multan. The Mirza on hearing of those numbers being 
brought against him, took up a position on the banks of the Ghara 
and there awaited the attack of the enemy. Sultan Mahmud re¬ 
mained for a month in the suburbs of Multan for the purpose of 
constructing such engines as might bo required, and of amply pro¬ 
viding his army with the necessary munitions and stores. Having 
effected this he resumed his march. The Sultan, inflated with pride 
and puffed up with a certainty of victory, at last arrived at Beg. 
Here it happened that Shaikh Shuja’ Bukhari, the son-in-law of the 

^ The original says Siiltdn Husain, but he had died more than twenty years before 
this event, 

2 The Tuhfatu4 Kirdm (p. 46), says that the Bind is a BnMch tribe. They are 
still a very indnential and powerful clan. See Masson^s Joiwney to Keldt, p. 322. 
Mir M^asdm adds to those tribes by naming also the Kanrhi and Chiindya,— Tdrlhh’-i 
Sind^ p. 185. 
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Sultan, a man possessed of great influence in the political and fiscal 
affairs of the State, was detected in an intrigue in the royal harem. 
This having come to the knowledge of the Sultan, he was so 
enraged, that the Shaikh saw his only safety lay in the death of 
the Sult^. Having obtained from the treasury the deadly poison 
there deposited for the destruction of those obnoxious to the State, 
he administered it to Sultan Mahmud. The army, which consisted 
chiefly of Buluchis, being thus deprived of its head, the greatest con¬ 
fusion reigned. 

The Langahs placed Sultan Husain, son of the late Sultan Mah¬ 
mud, upon the vacant throne, and finding it necessary to make peace, 
they sent the holy Shaikh Bahau-d-din to negociate a treaty. The 
Shaikh submitted his terms to Mirza Shah Husain, who approved 
and ratified them. ' The Mirza then retmmed, and on his arrival at 
Hch, ordered another fort to be erected there. In the mean time, 
Langer Khan, one of the late Sultan Mahmud’s nobles, came to the 
Mirza and informed him that, owing to the youth of Sultan Husain, 
lie was unfit to conduct the Government of Multan,—that the duties 
of the State were neglected, and that in consequence of the tyranny 
and oppression, rebellions and insurrections had broken out in the 
city; that all the greatest and best disposed of the inhabitants 
were desirous of another ruler. He ended by imploring the Mirza 
to march again upon Multan. Mirza Shah Husain complied with 
this request, and on reaching the city laid close siege to the fort, 
which was garrisoned by the Langah army. Desultory fighting 
took place daily between the two forces. At length a great scarcity 
of provisions took place in the city. This increased to such an 
extent that even the head of a cow was valued at ten tankas, while 
the price of grain rose to 100 tankas per maund. After some time 
had elapsed, a party of soldiers one morning forced the gate of the 
city. The troops rushed in and captured the place. All the in¬ 
habitants of the city, from seven years of age up to seventy, were 
taken prisoners, the city was given up to plunder, and very many 
of the Langah tribe were slain. On this, Mirza Shah gave orders 
that no further hurt should be done to the survivors. 

Sultan Husain and his sisters were brought before the Mirz4 by 
the venerable Shaikh Bahau-d din; and Mirza Shah, for the sake of 
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their reyerend protector, received them kindly, and abstained from 
doing them any injury. 

After a stay of two months in the city, the Mirza left Khwaja 
Shamsn-d din, with a force of 200 horse, 100 foot, and 100 gunners 
under him in charge of Multan, and having sent a message to the 
Court of the Emperor, Zahiru-d din Babar, offering Multan to him, 
he returned to Bhakkar; and thence went to Thatta, where, having 
inspected and satisfied himself as to the proper management of the 
surrounding country, he fixed his abode, and passed jfifteen years in 
the enjoyment of peace and tranquility. 

In the Eamazan a.h. 949 (Dec. 1542, a.b.), the Emperor Nasfru-d 
din Hamuyun on account of the rebellion of Shir Khan Afghan 
came from Lahore towards Sind. Having taken up his quarters 
in the town of Laharl (Kori), he established his own residence 
within the walls of the delightful garden of Babarluka. Sultan 
Mahmud desolated the country, and himself took refuge in the fort 
of Bhakkar. The Emperor sent Amir Tahir Sadar and Samandar 
Beg to Mirza Shah Husain in Thatta, reminding him of the ties of 
amity and friendship which had existed between the Tarkhans and 
the late Emperor Babar. Mirza Shah Husain paid much honour to 
the royal messengers, and said that if the Emperor intended to 
invade Guzerat, he, the Mirza, attended by his whole army, would 
accompany him on the expedition, and not return till the conquest 
had been effected. He also made over to him the tract extending 
from Hala Kandl to Bitura on the other side of the river, to defray 
the expenses of the royal houseliold. He sent Shaikh Mlrak Purani 
and Mirza Kasim Tafal to the Emperor, bearing similar terms and 
suitable presents. On their arrival there, they expressed the Mirza's 
loyalty and presented the petition of which they were the bearers. 
After a few days, the Emperor dismissed the ambassadors, and wrote 
with his own hand a letter to their master, to the following effect ^ 

To Shah Husain, greeting (after the usual compliments), I comply 
with your request on this condition, namely, that you serve me 
with fidelity. Earewell 1” 

Mirza Shah Husain had formed his determination to present him¬ 
self to the Emperor at a personal interview. The Arghfin nobles 
1 musketeers?] 
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were, however, of a different opinion, and altogether adverse to sub¬ 
mitting themselves, and by their cunning and designing arts raised 
a quarrel, by which means they prevented Shah Husain from fol¬ 
lowing the dictates of his own judgment. The Emperor remained 
at Babarluka for five months in the full expectation that Shah 
Husain would come to meet him, and having sworn allegiance 
would become a faithful ally. Having been informed as to the 
intentions of the Arghuns, he marched with his army on the 
first of Jumada-1 Awwal a.h. 948 (Aug.-Sept., 1541), towards 
Siwistan; on his arrival at which place, he laid siege to the 
fort. Mirza Husain having received intelligence of this move¬ 
ment, came from Thatta and formed an entrenched camp. The 
Emperor ordered mines to be dug under the fort, by means 
of which he succeeded in destroying one bastion.- The garrison 
however, speedily remedied the injuiy done to their defences by 
raising another waU. The Emperor saw that the Arghuns had 
strengthened the work, and was aware that he was altogether 
unprovided with the engines necessary for the successful tormina- 
tion of the siege. Seven months had now elapsed since he first laid 
siege to the fort. Mirza Shah Husain succeeded in stopping the 
conveyance of supplies to the besieging aimy, which moreover were 
impeded by contrary winds and the rising of the river. Owing to 
these unfortunate circumstances, the army was greatly distressed. 
At this juncture the Emperor received a petition from Eaja Maldeo 
of Jodpur, intimating that during his majesty’s absence, the Eaja 
had continued his faithful servant, and hoped for his arrival. 
Should the Emperor deem it fit to bring his ever prosperous army, 
the Eaja was at Ms service with 20,000 Eajputs, and would accom¬ 
pany the Imperial army to whatever place it may be directed to 
march. 

In consequence of this invitation, in Eabihi-1 Awwal, a.h. 949 
(May-June, 1542), the Emperor marched towards the territories 
of Eaja Maldeo, After some marches, ho approached near them, but 
was there informed by some inhabitants of the surrounding country 
of the sinister views entertained by Maldeo, who, they said, had 
invited him only because Sher Khan Afghan had placed a force in 
ambuscade for the purpose of attacking and plundering the axmy. 
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On hearing this, the Emperor became alarmed, and was much down¬ 
cast, and after consultation he left the Jodpur territory, and marched 
■with great speed to Satalmfr. Thence he rapidly proceeded to 
Jesalmir, and from thence he continued his journey to ’Umarkot. 
During his march hither his army suffered much from drought. On 
his arrival, Dair Sal the chief, accompanied by his people, came out 
to meet him, and kissed his stirrup,^ He cleared the fort of its 
occupants and assigned it to the use of the Emperor, who remained 
in it for some days. 

The people of Thatta sent the groat Saiyid ’AH Shirazi, who was 
Shaikhu-1 Islam at that time, with presents of fruits and perfumes ; 
the star of his prosperity again arose from the horizon of greatness. 

On Sunday, the 5th of Eajab, A.n. 949 (15th October, 1542), vras 
bom the great Emperor JaMlu-d din Muhammad Akbar. ITis ffither 
rejoiced greatly at the birth of a son. The first clothes of the child 
were, for the sake of superior sanctity, made out of the garments of 
the aforesaid Saiyid. As there was in ’Urnarkot no place fitted for 
the residence of a king, the Court -v^as compelled to remove to Sind. 
Having set out they reached the town of Jiin, situated on t'jic banks 
of the Eain. This place is celebrated amongst the cities of Sind for 
the number and beauty of its gardens, abounding in rividets •which 
present fresh and delightful scoiios. In these gardens, the Emperor 
remained for some days, within sight of the town. l\Iirza Husain 
also came with his forces into its vicinity, and there encamped. 
Daily skirmishes took place in the environs of the town between the 
followers of the two camps. One day, Timiir Sultan, Sliaikli ’Alf 
Beg, and Tardi Beg Khan, -with a body of men, made pivparations 
to attack a fort which woas filled with grain. Mirza Shah ITusain’s 
officer, Sultan Mahmud Khan Bhakkarf, ])eing apprized of ilieir 
design, took a large force, and in the morning a,ttacked tliein. 
Shaikh hili Beg with his sons, stood liis gi’ound until he slain ; 
others of his force were also killed in tliis engagemmi,. 91ieir 
adversaries also suffered heavy loss. The Emperor, griuNaal at the 
occurrence, contracted a disgust loi’ Sind, and doteniiined n]><m going 
to Kandahjir. 

1 The TuJifatU’l Kirdm (p. 50) gives this name “ Ituiifi Wjiir Mir 3fmum 
(p. 213) has “ Bair Sra.*' 
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In tlie meantime, on tlie 7tli of Muliarraia a.h. 950, (12tli 
April, 1543, a.d.), Bairam Khan came, unattended, from Gnzerat, 
and having met the Emperor attempted to console him,. He en¬ 
deavoured with success to negociate a peace between the contending 
parties. Shah Husain, delighted with the prospect of peace, readily 
agreed to the proposal, and sent the Emperor 100,000 miskals in 
cash, all the cq^uipago required for travelling (which he caused 
to bo prepared), with 300 horse and an equal number of camels. A 
bridge also was built near the town, on which the Emperor observed 
that tlie Arabic words Sirdt miistaldm, signifying a strong bridge,” 
formed the chronogram of the date of the treaty and the construction 
of the bridge, Le. A.n. 950, (a.d. 1543-4). On the 7th of Eabf-ul 
Akhir of the same year, the Emjieror marched towards Kandahar 
and Mirza Shah Husain returned to Thatta. It is said that the 
Mirza became, to-wards the end of his life, afflicted with palsy. He 
chose as his companions men of loose cliaracter and mean extrac¬ 
tion. The Moghals, Tarkhans, and others, being unable to obtain 
an audioiico at tlie Court, remained in their own houses. Daily, men 
of notoriously bad character were raised to preferment; for instance, 
early in the year 960 (1553 a.d.), the ArMht, or prefecture of the 
city, was confeiTed upon ’Arabi Kalii, wliilo tlio premiership was 
entnisted to Ismab'l, an inn]5;eeper. Towards the close of the same 
year, Alirza Sliali Husain made ’Arahi Kahf his viceregent in the 
fort of Tughlilcabad, and installed Shaibali and Eaffk, two slaves 
whom he had purcluiscd and made Ms most confidential advisers, 
as siipormtendents of the city. Having thus placed all the Moghals, 
Ai:ghdiis, Tarkhans, etc., under the control of ’Arabi Kdlii, he him¬ 
self went to Bluikkar. 

It happened that the sons of ’Arabi KaM, being rapacious and 
greedy, oppressed the Moghals. Seeing this, the Arghuns and Tar¬ 
khans in Tliatta became alanned and much giieved. On tliis, ’Arab! 
Kahi, with the concurrence of his friends, sent information to Mirzd 
Shah Husain, that the Ai’ghun and Tarkhan inhaliitants of the city 
had thrown off their allegiance, and were filled wiiii visionary 
schemes against him. This, he said, jeopardised the safety of tfie 
cmmtry, and therefore ho liad doomed it meumbent on him to report 
the circumstance. Infuriated by this intelligence, Shah Husain wrote 
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orders that ’Arab! Kabi should iuvite into the fort the most seditious 
of the Arghun tribe, such as Mir Farruth, Mir Eabaik, Mir Timur, 
Mir Fazil, Mir Khalla, etc., and there put them to death. He said 
that this example would intimidate the others, who would then 
return to their allegiance. He at the same time treacherously sent 
a letter to the Moghals, couched in kind terms, stating that they 
were his brothers and of the same tribe with himself, and that 
(’Arabi Eahi) and such fellows, were in reality only their servants 
and slaves, that to the disgust of the Sammas he had raised these 
men of low degree to elevated ranks, and that if in conformity to 
his orders they were obeyed and respected, then, considering them¬ 
selves higldy honoured, they would the more readily devote them¬ 
selves to the duties assigned them. It happened, that these two 
contradictory letters both foil into the hands of the Moghals, who 
thus becoming aware of the Shah’s duplicity and treacherous designs, 
revolted, and having seized ’Arabi Eahi, Eafik, Shaibah, and Isma il, 
put them to death in the beginning of Muharram a.h. 961 (Dec. 
1553). Having taken Mah Begam, consort of the Mirza, together 
with his other concubines, prisoners, they consulted amongst them¬ 
selves and agreed to the necessity of choosing a leader for the bettor 
prosecution of their business. They all offered themselves as can¬ 
didates, each man declaring that ho would not consent to anyone 
being preferred before himself. This being the state of the case, 
it was at last agreed that, as the Ai’ghuns could not choose one among 
themselves, in preference to another, who might have honours and 
obeisances paid him, it was advisable, therefore, to select as their 
chief, one from out the Tarkliiin tribe. That Mirza Isa larkhan, 
governor of Fath Bugh, being wise, prudent, and of noble descent, 
was best tpialiliod for the offico and likely to accede to thcii lecpiost. 
They then invited the Mirza from Fath B%h and informed him of 
their wishes. On his arrival, they showed liim gi-cat hospitality, and, 
persisting in their roipueBt, obtained his consent. They then nomi¬ 
nated him their chief, and placed him at the head of the govoinmout 
of Thatta. They psiid him royal respect and homage, and having 
sworn allogiaiioo, placed themselves under his authority, and made 
proclamation of his suiiromaey by boat of drums. The Mirza took 
possession of the treasure, and having lavished largo sums amongst 
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the brothers; the greater part of their descendants mixed with 
the people of the country and dwelt there, but the descendants 
of Jalalu-d din, having been worsted, repaired to Sind and Each, 
and their descendants are spread in numberless divisions throughout 
that country. 

The Tribe of Lodh^ also called LolL 

Their origin is this, that king Sulaiman (the prophet, peace be 
to him!) sent a party of Genii to Earn to purchase female slaves. 
On their return back, one of the Genii formed a connection with a 
girl named Lolia, who became pregnant by liim. On king Sulai¬ 
man hearing of this, he gave him the girl. The child was named 
Lodh, and his descendants, generation after generation, inter¬ 
mingled with the Arabs; and at the time of the conquest of 
Sind, came to dwell there,*—or perhaps they may have come there 
before that period. 

Genealogy of the Samma Tribe, 

Sam, as some affirm, was the son of ’'Umar, son of Ilashain, son 
of Abi Lain,]); and according to others, he was the son of ’Umar, 
son of ’Akarma, son of Abi Jahl. The title of Jam renders it 
probalile tliat lie was descended from Jamshfd. He is commonly 
considered to b(‘, the son of Niih. Jam, tlie son of Nuh (peace 
bo to him I), had four sons 1. Budha, who had sixteen sons, 
among whom were Budh, Sura, Sahta, Akhi1, Autar, Ainra, Ilandir, 
and otliers, they were styled Eathor; 2. Sanka; 3. Hanihar; 
4 Binigirat, who had one son named'Bora, whose son was Ajipar, 
whoso son was Dasrat. 

Basrat had tliree wives, vis?.,—Kasila, Kailiya, and Simiya; ]>y the 
first of these he had two sons, Earn and Lakhinan; the second hore 
Barat, and Simia had Chatargmi. Sanka, son of Sam, {liso left 
descendants; and Ilamhar, son of Sam, liad a son named ..Todar, 
and Barat, son of Basrat, had four sons, named Parilulr, Jansupu, 
Kiiricha, and IsTahiya. (Jhatargun, son of J)a8rat, also -had a son 
named Chaira, Laldiman, son of Basrat, left no posterity. Earn, 
,:'pn of Basrat, left a son named l^awakas; lie had a son named A'tat, 
whose son was named Tattat; he had a son named Narkant,—his 
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son was Kan, and the city of Kan was so called from him; and the 
son of Kan was styled Samhut Eaja, who had four sons—1. Sam ; 
2. Barkarara, also called Shah; 3. Hanrat, also called lOakaii; 4. 
Alada. 

Sam, the son of Samhut Eaja, had a son namad Jadani. Jadaiu 
had four sons:—1. Haihat, whose son was Sind Samma ; 2. Gajpat, 
whose son was Chughda; 3. Bhupat, from whom the tribe of 
Bhattis sprung; 4. Chura Samma. His son was Eai Daiyach, 
who became chief of Girnal, a fort in the district of Sorath, and 
famous for the pomp of his retinue. He sacrificed his head as a 
religious offering. His wife Soreith %vas devotedly attached to him. 
The strong affection of this couple, together with the story of the 
sacrifice, is the subject of a most affecting tale, still sung at Sorath. 
Ilaibat, son of Jadara, son of Sam, son of Samhut, had a son named 
Eidari, whose son was Kit, who had a son Kutiar, whoso son was 
Audhar, whose son was Audh, whoso son was Lakhiya, whose son 
was Ltikha. 

Lakha founded a kingdom, and having allied himself in marriage 
to Pothi Ghada, she brought him four sons. Of these one was Audh, 
who died without issue, and whose place of residence was called 
Audh; another was Maliir, he had four sons, viz.,—1. Satya; 
2. iJitar Pathari; 3. Darha, who had no children; 4. Sand, he 
also had no issue. Lakha took to himself another wife in his old 
age, by whom ho had also four sons, viz.,—1. Unar; 2. Chhatta, 
who had three sons, Babra, Dankara, and Kalla ; 3. Pahal, the 
father of the celebrated Lakha Pashini; 4. Manahia. Unar, son of 
Lakha, had a son also called Lakha, whoso son was called Samma. 
This Samma had two sons,—1. Kaka; 2. Jliakra. The former he- 
camo a ruler, and the district of Kaka takes its name from him. 
Ho had two sons—1. Palli; 2. Eaidan. Masrak Samma one of Palli’s 
sons, became a chief, 

Eaidan had nine sons—1. Samma, from whom all the Sarnejas 
descend; 2. Niitiar, from whom sprang all the Nuts; 3. Lakha, 
father of Lanjar ; 4 Ahra, who had a son called Dahir; G, Na- 
hiya; 6. Ghanesar, who was a noted man of Ms time; 7. M,a,!ijihia; 8. 
Koria—the descendants of these three form the tribe ol' Mindra; 
D. Palli, who became a cliiof Palli had two sons-—1. Audh, whose 
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.sons were Bahria and Adeja, wko was called Giidaria Putra (or 
tlie son of a slieplaerd); 2. Sand, who became the head of a tribe 
of that name. Sand had seven sons—1. Kaka, whose descendants 
are called Kakeja Putra; 2. Jara; 3. Bera; 4. Janeja; 5. Han- 
kura, who had sons, Andheja, Jakia, Burba, and Hankuja; 6. Bera, 
whose descendants are the Bera Samma, of Kach; 7. Jam Hothf, 
who had five sons :—1. Hala, whose descendants are well known; 

2. Hankura, whose descendants are bumiyas of Bhuri, Hankura, 
Char Hankura, and Earn Beh, which places were founded by them ; 

3. Sabir, whose descendants founded Sabir Samma, and live there; 

4. Chilaria, whose descendants are the tribe of Hahria; 5. Jam 
Hapar, who had two sons, viz., Eahiija and Jam Juna; the latter 
had a son named Ear Eahu, who had three sons—1. Sand, whose 
sons Euhuma, Lakliaita, and Jhakra ; 2. Sdmra, who left no issue; 3. 
Lakha Jam, who had a son called Eaha, whose son was called 
L^dbta. Kaha had also a posthumous son, who was also called 
Kaha, after his father. 

Lakha, son of Eaha, brother of Eaha before mentioned (sic) had 
twelve sons—1. Jam Jima, whose descendants are the Samma kings 
of Sind, who dwelt at Sainui, and who will be mentioned in their 
proper places ; 2. Unar, who ruled in Bahria, and died without issue ; 
3. Palli, from whom the Palli Sammas descend ; 4. Eaha, from him 
are the Sudiari Sammas : 5. Auth,—the Auth Sanimas, Sahil Sammas, 
and Sikhawat Sammas, spring from him; 6. Jaisur, whose son was 
Bahia Piria ; 7. Mankar, who had no son; 8. Abra, the tribe of 
Abreja, are his descendants; 9. Hankura Emiwar; 10. Sultan Aut; 
11. Eaidan; 12. Lakha. Hankura Eunwar had three sons—1. 
Bisar; 2. Manahia; 3. Muradia. Bi'sar had five sons—1. Eaha; 
2. Mala; 3. Eakan; 4. Hankura; 5. Juna, who had also five sons— 
1. Ehoria; 2. Tajia; 3. Abra; 4. Buluch; 5. Pambiya.^ Such of 
the descendants of the latter as rested in Sind, will be mentioned 
in the history of the Samma kings. 

Be it observed, that the Sammas are the owners of the land throimh- 

o 

out Sind, as far as Guzerat, including also the greater part of Eajpu- 
tana, and they form the majority of the population of Sind. The 
tribes of Buldch and Jat, and some others already spoken of, are also 
^ [Or “Pdmbaniya/'] 
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the ancient inhabitants of the land. Other tribes might be men¬ 
tioned who siicceeeded, or even preceded these, but for the sake of 
brevity, the writer of this book contents himself with specifying 
only what is actually necessary. Should any one desire a more 
minute narrative, let him pursue the investigation himself. 

The Governors of Sind under the Qhciznivides ccnd their Successors. 

The officers of Sultan Mas’ud possessed themselves of the country 
of Sind, in succession to those of Mahmud. Then followed the 
officers of Maudud, then the officers of Majdud; next the officers of 
Sultan Kutbu-d Dm, and lastly, the officers of Aram Shah, who are 
all severally described in the first and second volumes. During the 
reign of the latter king, his dominions were parcelled into four 
divisions : one of which comprising Multan, the whole of Sind, and 
U'ch, became subject to Nasiru-d din Kabacha. At that time the 
following seven Eaiias in Sind were tributai-y to Multan :—1. llinti 
Buhnar Sa’ta Eathor, of Dabra, in the district of Durbela ,* 2. Kima 
Sanir, son of Dliamaj, of the tribe of Kureja Samma, residing in 
Tung, lying within the district of Eupah; 3. Jaisar, son of Jajji 
Machhi Solankf, of Maniktara 4. Wakia, son of Eann-un Channun, 
who was established in the valley ot Siwi; 5. Channun, son of 
Dita, of the tribe of Channa, resident of Bhag-nai; 6. Jlya, son of 
Wariah, of Jham, or llemakot; 7. Jasodhan A'kra, of Mm-nagar 
district of Bambarw^i* 

Further, when Lahore was taken ])y the officers of Taju-d din 
Yalduz, Malik Nasiru-d din Kabacha took refuge in the city of 
Multan; and towards the end of the year 626 n. (1229 a.b.) Malik 
Khan Khilji and his people, became masters of the country of 
Siwistan. Sultan Shamsu-d din Iltamsh, having deputed his minister 
Nizaniu-1 Mulk Muhammad, son of Asa’d, to besiege IJch, set out 
for Bohli. Ubh surrendered cpiietly to Nizamu-1 Mulk in a.h. 625 
(1228 A.n.), and he then hastened to Bhakkar. Nasiru-d din fled, 
and the vessel of his life was swallowed in up tlie whirlpool of 
death. Sultan Shamsu-d din became lord of Sind. Nuru-d din 
Muhammad succeeded to the government in a.il 630 (1233 A.n.) 
The Sultan Iltamsh died in a.h. 633 (1236 a.d.), and was succeeded 

I There is a Thra or Turra, an old site ten miles south-west from Thatta. 
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by Sultin Mas^ld Shall. During the disturbed state of the country 
in his reign the army of the Moghals passed the Indus, and laid 
siege to Uhh, but owing to the vigilance of Sultan Mas’ud they 
were repulsed and retired on Khurasan. Sultan Mas’ud left Malik 
Jalalu-d dm Muhainmad as governor of Sind, in the room of Nuru-d 
dfn Miiliaraniad, During Ms government, Nasini-d din Mahmud, 
uncle oi Sultan Mas’ud, inherited the throne and crown. 

In A.ii. 6G2 (12(>4 a.d.), Sultan Ghiasii-d dm ascended the throne 
of Dchli, and gave over the provinces of Lahore, Multan and Sind 
to his son, Sultan Muhammad, who used to go every third year to 
pay his I’espects to his hiilier, and stay one year. In a.ii. 682 
(1283 A.i:>), Sultan Muhammad was slain in battle against the army 
of Clumgfz Khan, and Ids son Kai Khusru was confirmed as suc¬ 
cessor to his father. Sultan Jalalu-d din Khilji on bis arrival at 
Lahore in a.ii. 6112 (12113 assigned the government of Multan 
and Iftjh Ids son Arkali Klian, and he appointed Nasral Khan to 
the government of Sind. In a.ii. 695 (1296 a.d.), Sultan’A1au-d 
din, d(‘spah‘hf;d bis brother IJlugh Khan to expel Arkali Khan from 
his govcuamuad., hui,, as usua], Ishisrat Klian witli 10,000 men re¬ 
tained |H).ss<‘ssiun of Multan, Ucli, Bhakkar, Siwistfm, and Thatta. 
In tlie beginning of 697 a.d. (121)7 ajl), the Saldai Moghals from 
Sistan, arriv{‘d and ])uss(,‘S8ed themsehais of Siwistan, but Nasrat 
Klian vigorously at(ackc‘d tlKcn and freed it. Towards the close of 
liis riagu, Sidlfm ’Alau-d din despatched Gliazi Malik at the liead 
of 10,000 lau'se to exj'id (.diangiz Khan’s Moglials from Dehalpur 
and gav(^. 1dm Multan, Ubh, and Siud in jagir. 

Kluisni Klian, liavitig watehed his opportnnity, deposed ’Alaii-d 
din, and be.<‘anH,^ 'mast<‘r of tlu) throne.*’ Ghazi Malik, marching up 
a,t the li(‘a(l of tln^ Siml and Multan lenses, expelled Khusni Khan 
and s<‘at{';d himwdf in bis platan tnahu* the style and title of Sultan 
Gldasu-d din. At this interval, a uumbc*r of the tribe of Sumra 
rose and poHs«‘SH<aI tlicmsdva.^H of I’hatia. Sultan Ghiasu-d din 
depuIxMl Malik irfiju-d din to Mhltfui, ami Kliwaja Khatir to Bhak¬ 
kar, and Malik Ali Slue- to Siwistan. Sometimo after, when 
Kashku Kltan revolted In Multan, Sultan Miihammad Slulh, son of 

* I do not uttompt to correct tlic errors in tlie Bclili liistory, as given kero. They 
do not occur in Mir M’asilm^s history, from which this chapter is abridgod. 
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Sultan GMasu-d din, andved at Multan in a.h. 728 (^1328 a.d.) and 
put liim down. Then having deputed trusty persons to Bliakkar 
and Siwistan, he returned. In a.h. 751 (1350 a.d.), while in pur¬ 
suit of the slave TagluV having traversed Guzerat and Kaoh, he 
arrived in the district of Thatta, and encamped at the village of 
Thari on the banks of a river. From thence he removed in conse¬ 
quence of an attack of fever, to Gandal,® where he got well. He 
then returned and encamped about four kos from Thatta, where he 
had a relapse of fever and died. 

Sultan Firoz Shah succeeded him. Taghf, who was at Thatta, on 
learning this, hastened to give battle at the head of the tribes of 
Sumra, Jareja, and Samma, but was defeated. The Sultan quitted 
the eimrons of Thatta on the first day of the month of Safin of the 
aliove year, and ordered a fort to be built on the river SM?:ra; and 
Amir Nasr was left there witli 1000 horse. He founded a city 
called Nasrpiir, and Malik Bahrain was made ruler of it, and the 
surrounding districts. Bahrumpur was named after him. Malik 
’Ali Slier, and Malik Taj Kafuri wore left in Siwistan, and the 
Sultan went to Bhakkar. Ho appointed Malik Euknu-d din his 
vicegerent, and Malik ’Alidu-l Aziz as minister of finance, and 
garrisoned the fort with a liody of chosen troops. He conferred 
the title of Ikhlas Ivhan on Malik Euknu-d din, and entrusted 
him with tlio afiuirs of all Sind. He tlien went to Dehli. In a.h. 
772 (1370 A.D.), after tlie conquest of Nagarkot ho proceeded to 
Tliatta, whose cliieft Jiim Khairu-d din retired to a fort upon the 
water, and there collected troops. Scarcity of provisions, and 
Huperahimdance of mosquitos, forced the Sultan to return to Tliatta. 
Jam Khairu-d din submitted, came in, and paid his respects. The 
Sul till! caiTied him towards Dehli with all tdie other Zamindars, and 
when near Sihwan, upon learning that the Jam intended to floe, he 
had him put in chains. Sometime after this, ho invested Jam Juna, 
son of Khairu-d din with a MiiVai, and appointed him to his father’s 
post. 

In A.H. 790 (1388 aj).), Firoz Shah died, and was succeeded on 
tlie throne of Dehli by Sultan Tughlik Sliali. Then followed Sultan 

^ Tliis place is about thirty miles from Girahr or JUnagarh, 
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Abu Bakr, Sultan Muliammacl Shall, Sultan Sikandar Shah, and then 
Sultan Nasiru-d din, who sent Sarang Khan to take possession of 
Debaljiur, Multan, and Sindd 

In A.H. 800 (1397 a.d.), Mirza PIr Muhammad, grandson of Amir 
Timur, crossed the river (Indus) and laid siege to the fort of LMi. 
Malik ’All, who was there on behalf of Sarang Khan, kept liim in 
check for a month, and Sarang Khan despatched Malik Tajii-d 
din to his aid with 4-000 men. Mirza Pir Muhammad then raised 
the siege, inarched from UAh, and defeated him. He then com¬ 
menced the siege of Miiltaii. After a siege of six months, Sarang 
Khan yielded and suiTendered hlnltan. About this time, a.h. SOI 
(1398 a.I).), Timur himself arrived at Multan, From this time 
dates the downfall and cessation of tlie autlioritj of the Sultans of 
Delili over the governors of Sind, wlio raised the standard of inde¬ 
pendence, as will be now related. 

The Tribe of Sunra, 

A portion of tliis tribe liad got possession of parts of Sind liefore 
the time ahovo-mentioned, so that tlie whole term of Ihdr auilna-iiy 
may ])0 reckoned at 550 years, Ilistiirians— ohserving iheii- first 
appearance after the Al-i Tamfm, who were the last governors on tlie 
part of the ’Abbasides—date the rule of the Iribo from ihatriime. 
When, as wo have related, the administration of tlui gn^atm- part, of 
Sind was held by ibe officers of the (Ihnymividt^ and (diori kings, 
this trilie enjoyed full and undivided power. Ohey sprang from 
the Arabs of Samra, as has been mentioned before, wlio arrived in 
Sind in the fourth century of the Hijra. 

It is said tliat Clihota Amrani, brother of Dalu Kai Amrani, was 
so much grieved at Ins brother’s injustice wliidi occasioned ruin 
of the city of Alor, and clouded the prosperity of tla^ city of libam- 
bara, that he repaired to Baghdad and obtain<al from tbo Klialif lt)ti 
’Arabs of Samra whom, with the ’ITIainai ^lusawi, ho brought lo 
Sind, of whom more hereafter. At last, Dalu lliii suhniitltid to the 
Saiyid and gave him his daughter in marriag<.‘. I'he Saiyid settled 
in Sind, and left descendants, and the town of Mut’alwi is their 
abiding place. 

1 Hero is a further error in tlie Bolili annals, which is not to bo attributed to 
Mir M’asCim. 
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In short, as we have before said, in a.h. 720 (1320 a.d,) Ghazi 
Malik march on Dehli, with an army collected from Multan and 
Sind, and overthrew Khnsru Khan. Then, ascending the throne, he 
assumed the style and title of Ghiasu-d din Tughlik Shah, and 
devoted himself to the government of his new dominions. 

The Sumras then collected a force from the neighbourhood of 
Thari, and placed a man named Sumra on the throne. He settled 
the frontier of his country, and married the daughter of a zamindar 
named Sad, who had set up a claim to independence. To him was 
born a son named Bhungar, who on his death succeeded him in the 
government. After him, his son Huda brought the country as far 
as Nasrpur into his possession. Duda died, leaving a son of tender 
age, named Singhar, so Tari, daughter of Duda, took the govern¬ 
ment into her hands, but made it over to her brother when he 
arrived at years of discretion. Singhar pushed his way in the 
direction of Kach, and subjected the country as far as Bang-nai. 
He left no son, so his wife Hemu appointed her brothers to the 
government of the cities of Tur and Thari. After a brief interval, 
a Sumra named Duda, who was ruling in the fort of Dhak, as¬ 
sembled his brethren from all sides, and extirpated the brethren of 
Hemu. At this juncture Dadu Phatu, a descendant of Duda, re¬ 
belled, and collecting a foreign force, he for some time carried 
on the government. After him, Khaira became ruler. Then 
Annil became the master of the state. So the Sammas rebelled 
and slew him. This happened in the year 752 Hijra (1351 
A.n.). The history of this family, from its rise to its fall, the 
number of its princes, and the causes of its decline, are very discor¬ 
dantly narrated. Thus the Muntakhabu-t Tawarikh says that when 
the sovereignty was inherited by ’Abdu-r Eashfd, son of Mahmud, 
of Ghazni, it was soon perceived that he was lethargic and weak- 
minded. The men of Sind were therefore refractory and rebellious, 
and in the year 445 Hijra (1053 a.».), the men of Sumra collected 
" in the vicinity of Thari, and raised a man named Sumra to the seat of 
government. This man reigned independently for a long period, 
and, marrying the daughter of a zamindar named Sad, he died 
leaving a son named Bhdngar as his successor. Bhungar, son of 
Sumra, reigned fifteen year's, and died in the year 4G1 Hijra (10G9 
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A.D.) His son Buda succeeded, and reigned twenty-four years, dying 
in 485 Hijra (1092 a.d). After him Singhar reigned fifteen years ; 
Khatif. thirty-six years; ’Umar, forty years; Buda, the second, 
fourteen years; Phatu, thirty-three years ; Genhra,^ sixteen years ; 
Muhammad Tiir, fifteen years; Genhra,^ several years; Buda,^ 
fourteen years ; TaiV twenty-four years; Ohanesar, eighteen years; 
Bhungar, fifteen years; Khafff, eighteen years; Buda, twenty-five 
years; ’Umar Sumra, thii*ty-five years; Bhungar, ten years. Hamir 
then succeeded, but he was a tyrant, and the Samma tribe overthrew 
him. The rise of this family is related in various ways, and several 
rulers are mentioned beside tliose above enumerated; their fall, also, is 
described in many incongruous ways. ’Umar Sumra gave his name 
to the fort of ’Umarkot. 

The Story of Mwnal and Mendra. 

One of the most remarkable events of his (Hamir Sumra’s) time 
is the story of Mumal and Mendra, which is told thus :—A woman 
named Mumal, of the family of the Gujar chiefs, on the death of 
her father, ruled over his lands, and built a lofty palace on the 
outskirts of the city, outside which she, by magic art, conducted a 
stone canal like a river across the entrance of the palace; and she 
planted two life-like lions of terrible aspect, cut in stone, at the 
doorway, and within the ordinary sitting-room seven sofas were 
placed, covered with stuft' of one design, six of which coverings 
were made of unspun thread, and underneath each sofa a deep well 
was dug. She then caused it to be given out that she would 
choose for her husband him who should pass the river and the 
lions, and sagaciously seat himself on the right seat. Many men 
were tempted to a trial, but none attained their object; nay, they 
stepped into the well of annihilation. 

One day, Hamir Sumra went out hunting with three of his 
suite, one of whom was Eana Mendra, his minister’s wife’s brother. 
He happened to meet a travelling Jogi, who so extolled the beauty 
of Miimal, that Hamir Sumra felt a great desire to see her. Taking 
Ms attendants with him, they turned their heads to the direc- 

^ Ghenra” in one MS.] 

2 [These three names are found only in the best of the two MSS.] 
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tioii indicated, and on reacMng its vicinity put up within view 
of the palace. Mumal, on learning of their arrival, despatched a 
sharp slave girl to ascertain their quality, and bring the most 
important person of the party to be hospitably entertained. 

First Hamir went with the girl, but she outstripped him; and 
he, on beholding that deep imaginary river, returned without at¬ 
taining his object, and for very shame said nothing. The next night 
the girl came again, and bade one of the other strangers accompany 
her, but he also returned as Hamir had done. On the third night, 
the same thing happened to the third man. On the fourth night, 
Rmia Mendra set out with the girl, and when she wished to precede 
him, according to her custom, he seized the skirt of her garment, 
and put her behind, saying that it was not proper for slave girls 
to precede their masters. When he reached the visionary river he 
was puzzled for a moment. On sounding the depth of tlie water 
with the lance which he had in his hand, he found it had no real 
existence. He at once passed over, and saw the lions at the gate, 
but throwing his spear at them, he found they were not really 
alive. 

He then pursued his object, entered the palace, and went into the 
sofa room; there he saw seven sofas or thrones, all of the same 
kind, and thought to himself that one of them must be especially 
intended to sit on, and that perhaps there was some deception about 
them. He then probed each with his spear, foimd out the sub¬ 
stantial one, and sat down cross-logged upon it. The girl informed 
Mumal of the circumstances, and of his sagacity. She instantly 
came out, they were mutually pleased with each other, and the 
marriage knot was firmly tied. Mendra passed the night in rap¬ 
turous enjoyment, and repaired early in the morning to the presence 
of Hamir and his friends, to whom he related his adventures. 
Hamir said, As the woman has now become your own, you must 
be pleased to let me see her once.” Accordingly, at night, 
Mendra took Hamir with him, dressed as a shepherd. Hamir 
bore the Rana some ill-will for having set aside the respect due 
to him; he therefore carried him off to his own city, and placed 
him under arrest. As Mendra had given his heart to Miimal, he, 
with the privity of his guards, every night secretly mounted a 
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very swift slie-dromeclary, wlio could perform five ordinary day’s 
journey and back again in a single night, and having seen Ms 
] 3 eloved, and enjoyed the charms of her company, returned to 
his prison. 

It chanced that one night Mumal had gone to see her sister. 
Mendra returned, and suspecting something wrong, became dis¬ 
pleased, and gave up going any more.. The innocent Mumal was 
greatly distressed at Mendra’s displeasure, and quitted her own 
residence and country. Having arrived at the city where Mendra 
dwelt, she built a palace adjoining his, and had windows placed 
opposite to his windows that she might sometimes see him. Mendra, 
shrouded in displeasure, closed his windows on that side, and Mumal 
then built a palace opposite another face of Mendra’s, and so on, 
opposite to each of its four faces, but did not succeed in seeing her 
beloved. At last, when Mumal saw that Mendra had entirely 
averted the face of regard from her, she breathed a sigh of anguish, 
and, wounded by despair, gave up her life. Intelligence of this 
was conveyed to Mendra, and since a lover powerfully affects the 
heart of the beloved, and as the attraction of hearts in the world ot 
unity tends to one and the same object, he instantly, on hearing 
these lamentahlo tidings, sighed and expired. This story is sung in 
Sindf verso at certain established places, and religious devotees are 
transpeuted to raptures and heavenly visions of Divine love, on 
hearing it. A certain Mulla Mukim has written this story in 
Persian verse, and called it “ Tarannum-i ’Ishk,” or the song of 
love.^ 

Story of Chanesar and Laild, 

A girl named Kaniirii, daughter of the powerful and renowned 
Bana Khangar was l)etrothed to her cousin. Being incomparably 
beautiful, the young lady gave herself great airs among her asso- 
ciates* At that time no one could he compared to Chanesar, ot 
Dowal, for beauty of person, store of wealth, extent of territory, 
or force of authority, and an alliance with him was earnestly 
desired by many beatities. One day a girl named Jamnf, one of 

^ Lt. Burton lias given tliis tale in a more attractive form, in his Sindh, 
pp. 114-123. 
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Kaunrd’s oompanionsj said to lier, tauntingly, ^‘Perhaps you en¬ 
tertain thoughts of being married to Chanesar, since you practice 
so many fine airs, and are so affected.” This taunt pierced 
Kaunrd’s heart, and without even having seen Chanesar’s face, she 
became desperately in love with him, and almost beside herself. 
When Marghin, her mother, found this out, she apprised Ban a 
Khangar of it. As a matrimonial alliance with Chanesar was the 
greatest honour of the day, and there seemed no way of accom¬ 
plishing that except by stratagem, the Eana advised Marghin to 
take their daughter in the garb of a merchant to Chanesar’s town, 
without letting any one know of her so doing, and before Kaunru 
should become the victim of despair, and thus perhaps Chanesar 
himself might become ensnared in the net of good contrivance. 
Agreeably to this recommendation, Marghin set out with her 
daughter and some merchandize, crossed the river Parpat, and 
leaving her own country of Dhat, soon entered the Dewal territory, 
and arrived at the city where Chanesar lived. She sent a message 
through a gardener’s wife, to Jhakra, Chanesar’s Wazir, intimating 
her desire for a union. Chanesar—devoted to Laila, whose beauty 
and charms might excite the jealousy of the celebrated Laila—re¬ 
turned for answer that he wished for none but Laila, bade the 
gardener’s wife beware of bringing more such messages to him, 
and directed the new comers to bo sent away, lest Laila should hear 
of them, and be annoyed. On being informed of this, Marghin sold 
her merchandise, and went one day into the presence of Laihi, in 
the garb of a poor stranger beggar woman, saying:—Adverse cir¬ 
cumstances have driven me and my daughter far from our own 
country; in spinning thread we have no equals, if you will kindly 
take us as yoin slaves, we will so serve you as to merit general 
approval.” Laila took them both, and was pleased with their 
work. After some time, the arrangements of Chanesar ’h bed¬ 
chamber became Kaunru’s special charge. Kaunru one night 
thought of her own country, and of her splendid position there, 
and her eyes filled with tears. Chanesar, seeing this, asked her 
what was the matter. She answered that she had raised the wick 
of the lamp, and then scratched her eye with the Ixand with which 
she did it, which brought the tears into her eye. On hearing this, 
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Laila was very pressing to learn the truth, and Kaunru, after much 
pressing, said, '^The truth is, I am the daughter of a sovereign, 
of such wealth, that the lustre of his jewels serves In'm for night- 
lights ; hence the smoke of the lamp confused my brain, and the 
recollection of past days entered my head, and I wept that they 
were no more.” Laila asked her for proof of the truth of this pre¬ 
tension ; she instantly produced a most delicate dress, such as Laila 
had never seen, with a necklace worth nine lakhs of rupees. Laila 
was charmed with such precious rareties, and desired to have 
them. Kaiinrii andMarghin said, We will give them on condition 
that you give us Chanesar for one night.” As most women are 
wanting in understanding, she agreed to the terms, and one night, 
when Chanesar was drunk, she made him over to Kaunru. Chane¬ 
sar passed the entire night in unconsciousness, and when he awoke 
in the morning, was astonished at finding who it was he had in his 
bosom. Kaiinru’s mother was all night on the alert as to what 
should happen. Finding in the morning that her daughter’s object 
was not accomplished, she began muttering from behind the curtain, 

how strange it is that Laila should sell such a husband as Chane¬ 
sar for a mere necklace! and that he should be ignorant of this ; it 
is not fitting that a man should again consort with such a wife.” 
Chanesar hearing this, looked lovingly on Kaunru ; she told him 
tlie whole particulars of her stoiy from beginning to end. He then 
said :—“ Since the case is thus, be of good heart, for I am no more 
Laila’s, and I will love you with my whole heart.” 

On Laila hearing of what had taken place, all her stratagems 
were futile, her constant union was changed to utter separation 
After the lapse of a long time, she returned to her paternal village, 
and j)assed her time in solitude. Before this affair, a girl from the 
family of Laila had been betrothed to the minister Jhakra ; but after 
what had happened to Laila her relations would not give the girl 
to him. As he was bent on the match, he tried many devices to 
bring about the marriage, hut all in vain. Laila sent word to him 
that if he could by any means contrive to bring Chanesar with him, 
she would pledge herself his desired marriage should take place. 

On receiving this message, Jhakra, with much ado, persuaded 
Chanesar to accompany him to Laila’s village. Laila changed her 
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dress, and putting on the garb of a woman who bears the message 
of assignation, veiled her face, and entered the presence of Chanesar, 
'when she spoke reproachfully of the relation in which he stood to 
Laila. During the conversation, she played off some coquettish 
airs, and captivated Chanesar without his knowing who she was. 
As all Chanesar’s abandonment of Laila, and unkindness too, arose 
from jealousy, and he was in reality as much attached to her as ever, 
on the remembrance of the joys of the time of his imion with her 
he became beside himself, and said, 0 sweet-tongued girl! thou 
thyself art the rarest of beauties 1 How long wilt thou talk of 
Laila ? Speak to me of thyself, for my heart yearns to thee I” She 
replied: “How can the heart love one faithless as thou?’’ On 
hearing her speech, Chanesar wished to tear her veil off; but Laila, 
who was herself her own messenger, at the very height of his ardour, 
unveiled herself with her own hand. 'When Chanesar saw that she 
was indeed Laila, he suddenly drew a cold sigh from his sorrowful 
heart and expired. On seeing this, Laila, too, uttered one groan and 
fell down lifeless. The pair were burned according to custom, and 
their strange story is well remembered by the people, and is the 
theme of a popidar and moving song in the Sindi tongue. Idra’ki 
Beg-Lar composed a Persian poem on this story; the present writer^ 
for fear of prolixity, has satisfied himself with relating thus much 
of it. 


O O O <1* 0 0 

Naivwdb Murid Khan. 

He was by birth the son of a Eaja, and newly converted to tlio 
Muhammadan faith. In the year 1099 h. (1688 a.d.) corresponding 
with the 31st of the reign, he was appointed to the g(>vei’rimcnt of 
Thatta. Itis said, that several thousand Eajputs accompanied liirn. 
When he arrived at the ferry, he learnt tliat it w;is necessary to 
pass through the butcher’s shambles where cows "were slvughtered, 
before he could reach the citadel. So he despatched a message to 
Kazi Muhammad Husain, the Kazi of the city, saying tliat ho had 
with him a largo body of Hindu Rajputs, and requesting him to 
remove the shops of the cow-slaying butchers Irom the passage of tlie 
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bazar, lest they should giye offence to his followers, and some dis¬ 
turbance should arise. As the institutions of the king, the defender 
of the law, were not tolerant of the threats and menaces of such 
persons, the most worshipful Kazi, that very night, directed the 
butchers to double the number of their usual stalls, and place them 
on both sides of the roads. When the governor heard of this, seeing 
it would be useless to act in opposition to His Majesty, the defender 
of the faith, he was compelled to pass according to the fashion ob¬ 
served by his predecessors. He remained two years in Thatta, during 
which his army gave much trouble to the Musulmans. Upon a 
representation made by the chief residents, a royal order was 
received directing him to abandon his ridiculous crotchets and 
consider himself removed from the government of Musulmans. 
When he was dismissed, he remained for some time at the fort 
of Tiiglilikabad, bettor known as Kalankot, as ho found the air 
suited to the complaint under which he was suffering, of weakness 
of sight. The king, out of regard to him, did not oppose this 
arrangement, hut wlion bis successor arrived at Thatta, ho was 
summoned to the court. Some of the present defences and build¬ 
ings of the fort of'Tuglilikahad are of his construction. 
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NOTE (A).—GEOGEAPHICAL. 

[Sir H. Elliot in his introdnctory remarks on A1 Biruni’s 
geographical chapter, observed that before the time of that writer 
the whole of Upper India was a perfect terra incognita, and the 
Arabians knew much less of it than Pliny and Ptolemy.” The 
geographical extracts at the beginning of this volume, fully prove 
the justice of this observation. Multan, Mansura, Alor, and other 
places of note in the valley of the Indus, were visited by their early 
travellers, and the ports upon the coast, especially those about the 
Gulf of Cambay, were also known from the reports of their mariners. 
All beyond this was vague, and evidently drawn from hearsay inform¬ 
ation. Their scanty knowledge is farther shown by the identity 
of much that was written on the subject. Sulaiman and Ma’sudi 
drew their information from the same or very similar sources ; and a 
great part of Istakhri’s and Ibn Haukal’s description is verbatim the 
same, so that there can bo no doubt that one copied from the other. 
In Biruni we have ample evidence of a much wider knowledge, not 
always accurate, not always intelligible at the present time, but still 
showing that ho had acquired, either by personal travel or by dili¬ 
gent investigation, a fair general knowledge of the topography of 
Hindustan, and even of parts beyond.^ Idrisf gives a Ml compila¬ 
tion from the works of his predecessors, with some additional matter 
from sources now lost to us, but he does not appear to have used 
the writings of Biruni, and his work is blemished by many false 
spellings,] 

^ [He cannot be absolved from the blunder of having placed Thanesar in the 
Bokb, but the further error of locating Muttra on the east of the Jumna is duo to his 
translators. All the versions of Bashidu-d dfn say that the river lies on the east of 
the city, See first edition pp. 73, 97* Moinmd^s 

Fragments, 82, 100.] 
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[Sir H. Elliot endeavoured to identify and fix tlie position of 
several of tlie most important and interesting of tlie places men¬ 
tioned by tbe early geograpbers and Mstorians, and some additions 
have since been made, chiefly from sources unpublished at the time 
when his original volume appeared. The following is an index of 
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BalharcL 

[The early Arab Geographers are unanimous in their spoiling of 
the title ^^Balhara.” The merchant Sulaiman says it is a tith) 
similar to the Chosroes of the Persians, and not a proper name. 
Ibn Ehurdadba says that it signifies Ehig of Kings.’’ According 
to Mas’udi it is a title homo hy all the kings of the country, while 
Ibu Haukal states that it is a name derived from that of tho country. 
Idrfsi follows Ibn Khurdadba in giving to it tho signification of 
King of Kings,” but, he adds, that the title was hereditary. Thiie 
it seems clear that it was tho general title of a dynasty, and that it 
must have homo some such signification as that assigned to ii by 
Ibn Khurdadba.] 

[Taking the accounts of tho Arab writers, and comparing thom 
with the Indian annals, there can bo no great hesitation in itlouiify- 
ing the ^^Balhara” with tho dynasty settled at liailabhi-pura, the 
princes of which wore tho founders of the Ballalfiii era, and were 
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probably known as tbe Ballabki or Ballabb Eais. This identifica¬ 
tion, originally proposed by Colonel Tod, has met with tacit acqui¬ 
escence, except from M. Eeinaud, who considered the term '^Balhara’' 
to represent Malwa Eai or “ King of Malwa.”] ^ 

[Ballabhi-pnra w^as, according to Tod, destroyed in the fifth 
century, by an irruption of the Parthians, Getes, Huns or Catti, or 
a mixture of these tribes,’’® In another place he giyes the date 
of this event from Jain records as x.n. 524.® And in a further pas¬ 
sage he says, that after the destruction of BaHabhi-pura, its princes 
“ fled eastward, eventually obtaining Ohitor, when the Islands of 
Deo and Somnath-pattan, in the division termed Larika, became the 
seat of gO'Vernment. On its destruction, in the middle of the eighth 
century, Anhalwara became the metropolis, and this, as recorded, 
endured until the fourteenth century.” ^ Hwen Tsang visited Balabhi 
in the seventh century, and Thomas gives the date of its destruction 
as 802 Samvat (745 The ruins of the city are well known, 

being situate about twenty miles west of Bhownuggur, in Kattiwar ; 
and the name survives in that of the- modern town of Wallay, which 
stands near them.®] 

[Hindu authorities thus record the removal of the Kseat of govern¬ 
ment to the country of Larike or Lata, which country Mas’udf names 
as being subject to the BalharS, and which the other writers describe 
as forming part of his dominions.] 

[The capital of the Balhara is stated by Mas’udf to be '' Mankfr 
(or Manakir) the great centre of India,” and to be situated eighty 
Sindi parasangs ■ (640 miles) from the sea,” a palpable exaggeration. 
Istakhxi and Ibn Haukal say that Mankir is the city in which the 
Balhara dwells, but they do not name it in their lists of the cities of 
Hind. Birunf and Idrisi make no mention of it. The unavoidable 
inference is that the place had fallen to decay, and was known only 
by tradition in the days of these Arab writers.} 

[The name Mankir or Manakir bears a suggestive resemblance 
to , ‘‘ Minagara,” a city which Ptolemy places on the Nerbadda, 

^ [Rel. dcs Voyages, xciv. Mem. mr Vlnde^ 138, 144.] 

® [Travels 1. 23.] ^ [Anmlsl. 217.] 

^ [Tod, Travels I. 213.] ® [Thomas* Priasep Useful Tables^ p, 158.] 

® [Jouiaal Boyal Asiatic Society, xiii. p. 146.] 
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among the cities of Larike. Both are probably representatives of 
the Sanskrit malid-nagara, great city.” Mankir is said to mean 
great centre,” so that the word mahd (great) must be represented 
by the first syllable md ; and the other syllables mVir or ndUr are 
by no means a bad Arabic transcription of NTagara,” for the alpha¬ 
bet would not allow of a closer version than nahur^ In Minagaia, 
the word nagara, city” is nnquestionable. Ptolemy mentions another 
Minagara on the East coast, somewhere near the Mahanadi river, 
and Arrian, in the Periplns, has another Minagara in the valley of 
the Indus. The syllable mi would therefore seem to be a common 
appellative, having no local or ethnological import, but correspond¬ 
ing with mahd or some similar word.] 

[The bearings of Minagara and of some of the neighbouring places 


thus stated by Ptolemy :— 

Minagara. 

115° 

15^ 

X 


30' 

Barygaza Emporium (Broach) . 

113 

15 

X 

17 

20 

Siripalla . 

116 

30 

X 

21 

30 

Xeragere . 

116 

20 

X 

19 

50 

Ozene (Ujjain). 

117 

00 

X 

20 

00 

Tiatura. 

115 

50 

X 

18 

50 

Nasica (Nasik). 

114 

00 

X 

17 

00 

Xamadi fluvii fontes a monte Vindio 

127 

00 

X 

26 

30 

Pluvii flexio juxta Siripalla . 

116 

30 

X 

22 

00 


There is a palpable error in these statements of Ptolemy, lor he 
places Ujjain to the south of Nerbadda, and two degrees south ol the 
bend of the river near Siiipalla. But Ujjain lies to the north ot the 
Nerbadda, and the river has no noticeable bend in this quarter. 
The river Mahi, however, has a very great bend; Ujjain lies to the 
south of it, and the respective bearings are more in agreement, so 
that the two rivers would here seem to have been confounded.] 
[Tiatura may be Talnor, and Xeragere may be Dhar, as Lassen 
supposes, for these are situated on well-known roads, and as (General 
Cunningham forcibly observes, Ptolemy’s geogi*aphy must have been 
compiled from routes of merchants. Comparing the bearings of the 
various places, Minagara would seem to have been situated somo- 
whei’e between Dhar and Broach. Lassens identifies Minagara with 
Balabhi-pura, but this city was situated too far west.] 

[The neighbourhood of Dhar is exactly the locality in which 
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Itosi worn at first sight seem to place Nahrw&4 or NaUwara 
which he leads us to infer was the capital of the Balhara in his time’ 
Ihis city, he tells us, was situated eight days’ journey inland from 
Broach through a flat country. The towns of Hanawal (or Janawal) 
and Dulka lie between them, and Dulka is situated on the river 
(Ferbadda) which forms the estuary on which Broach stands, and 
at the foot of a chain of mountains called Undaran, lying to the 
north. Fear Hanawal there is another town called Asawal. This 
description is inconsistent, for Asawal is an old name of Ahmadabad, 
and^that city lies to the north far away from the Ferbadda. Abu-]’ 
Mda seems to rectify this, for he declares Cambay to be the port of 
Nahrwara, which city he says is three days’ journey from a port. 
He refers to Abu Efhan as spelling the name Fahlwara, and on 
taming back to page 61, it will be seen that this is his orthography. 
The city described by Abd Ei'han and Abii-1 Pida is undoubtedly 
Anhalwara Pattan, and if Cambay be substituted for Broach in 
Idrisi s description, the account, so far as we understand it, will bo 
consistent with itself and with the other writers. Cambay stands 
at the head of the bay which boars its name, between the mouths of 
the Sabaxmatf on the west, and the Mahi on the east. Asawal 
or Alimadabad is on the left hank of the former, and the Aravallf 
chain of mountains lies to the north of Anhalwara. Idrisi specially 
mentions the bullock carriages of Fahrwara, and those of Guzerit 
are still famous. Lastly, no Fahrwara is known near the river 
Ferbadda. Thus Ptolemy and Idrisi would both seem to have con- 
foimded the river of Broach (the Ferbadda) with those of Cambay 
(Siibarmati and Mahi).] 

[Hwen Tsang, who travelled in India between 629 and 645 A.n., 
visited the kingdom of “ Fa-la-pP’ (Vallabhi), but his account does 
not help to settle the locality of the capital, for he only says that it 
was a journey of 1000 li (106| miles) north from Malwa. The 
kings were of Kshatriya race, and were connected with the 
sovereigns of Kanya-kubja, the reigning monarch, Dhrava Bhatta, 
being son-in-law either of King SiMditya or of that king’s son.] 

[The “ Balhara” would thus seem to represent, as Tod affirmed, the 
Ballabh Eais of Ballabhi-pura who were succeeded by the Bala 
Eais of Anhalwara Pattan. Their territories included the ports in 
the country of Lata (Larike) on the gulf of Cambay. These ports 
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were frequented by Arab trading Tessels, and so tKe accounts given 
of tbe Balbara by tbeir geographers, vague and meagre as they are, 
exceed all that is recorded by them of the other cotemporary king¬ 
doms. The extent of the Balhara’s territory can only be surmised, 
and no doubt it underwent continual change. Mas’udx, by impli¬ 
cation, places Tanna within his dominions, but this is farther south 
than would seem to be warranted. The Tapti on the south, and the 
Aravalli mountains on the north may perhaps represent an approxi¬ 
mation to the real extent of the kingdom. This may appear a 
limited dominion for a monarch of such renown as the Arabs repre¬ 
sent the Balhara to have beenbut it must be remembered that 
these writers were accustomed to a simple patriarchal form of 
government, free from the pomp and splendour of the further east.] 

[There are copper records extant showing that in the first half of 
the fourth century grants of land in the neighbourhood of Jambusir 
were made by the Gurjjara rajas and by the Chalukyas. The latter 
were of a Eajput tnbe, and would then appear to have been making 
their way southwards to the scene of their subsequent power. In 
812 A.n., just before the time of the merchant Sulaiman, a grant was 
made by the Lateswara,” that is, King of Lata,” but the names 
therein recorded have not been identified with those in any of the 
dynastic lists. Allowing for the omissions not unusual in such 
grants, there is a Bhruva who may correspond with the Dhruva 
Bhatta of Hwen Tsang.] 

Jtizr or Jurz, 

' [Sulaiman and Ibn KhuidMba write the name ^^Jurz” but the 
Baris edition of Mas’udi has Juzr, which the editors understand as 
signifying Guzerat. Abii Zaid says incidentally that Kanauj is a 
large country forming the empire of Jurz and relying upon this 
statement M. Eeinaud identifies Jurz with Kanauj.^ But Mas’udi 
locates the Bauura at Kanauj, and speaks of Juzr as quite a distinct 
kingdom. Sulaiman and Mas’udi concur in making the country 
border on the kingdoms of the Eahma and the Balhara, and the 
former says that the country is situated on a tongue of land, and is 
rich in camels and horses. Juzr” closely resembles the name 
'^Guzerat,” especially in its Arabic form Juzarat” and the other 

^ [Ante p. 10. The Arabic text gives the name as “Juz.”] 

2 [Eel. des Voyages, xcv. Mem. sur Vlnde^ 206.] 
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known conditions are satisfied by tliis identification. Gazerat is a 
peninsula, it bordered on tlie dominions of the Balhara, and the 
horses of Kattiwar are still famous.] 

[Hwen Tsang visited the kingdoms of Su-la-cJia or Snrashtra, 
and K%u-clie4o or Giirjjara, after that of Yallabhi, but, according to his 
expositor, M. Yivien do St. Martin, 8u-la-clm {Siirdslitra) represents 
the modern Giizerat, and Kiu^clie-lo (Gurjjara) ^Hhe country of the 
Gujars ” between Anhalwara and the Indus. This location of the two 
territorial names differs from the generally received acceptation of 
their moaning, and rests entirely upon the expositor’s iiitei’|)retation 
of Hwen Tsang’s confused statements—the only arguments adduced 
in its favour, being a proposed identification of Fi4o-mo4o, %vhich 
Hwen Tsang gives as the name of the capital of Kiit-cliG4oy ■with the 
jvodern Bdlmcr; and an ethnological theory that the Gujars might 
have given their name to this country in the course of tlieir migrations. 
But no example of such an application of the name is adduced, and 
Hwen Tsang himself in another passage (p. 169) accurately describes 
this very country as being north of Km-cheAo, and stretching 1900 It 
{31G|’ miles), atravers desplaines sauvages et des deserts dangereux’^ 
to the river Indus. The Sanskrit Surdshtra and Gurjjara survive in 
the modern names Surat and Giizerdt, and, liowever tlie territories 
embraced by the old teims may have varied, it is hard to conceive that 
Surat was not in Surdshtra nor Gnzerdt in Gurjjara. All evid( 3 iico 
goes to prove that the old and modern names applied to the same places. 
Thus, Ptolemy’s Sm*astrene comprises Surat^ and the grants of tlie 
Eajas of Gurjjara” dated in the early part of the fourth century, 
conveyed land in the vicinity of Jamhusara or “ Jiimbooseor.”— 
Biruni (supra p. 07), shows wliat the Muhammadans understood liy 
Guzerat in his day, and wliilo Guzerdt answers to the “Juzrj’’ of his 
predecessors, the supposed “country of the Gujars” does not, for 
that cannot be said to be “ a tongue of laud.”] 

[The tact is that there is great confusion in tin's part of Ilwon 
Tsang’s itinerary, and his bearings are altogether untrustworthy. In 
the first volume he says, “ Du cote de T ouest co royaiime (SurdsJdra) 
touche a la riviere Muhi f but in voL ii. p. 165, he says “La capitale 
toiiclie du cote de rouest a la riviilre MoGd (Mahz)F A very material 
difierence. The first statement is quite in agreement with the true 
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position of SurdsUra. Hwen Tsang represents liis route to have pro¬ 
ceeded north from Kach to Vallahhi. TMs error, M. Yivien de Saint- 
Martin observes, renders it necessary to reverse tbe direction, and bo 
adds, ‘‘ Ceci est nne correction capitale qni affecte et rectifie tontc la 
suite de ritineraire.’’ If it is thus necessary to reverse tbe north and 
south, may it not be also necessary to do tbe same with tbe east and 
west ? No such general correction, however, will set matters right, 
for Hwen Tsang says correctly that he proceeded south-east from 
Gurjjara to Ujjain, It is curious, moreover, that M. V. de Saint- 
Martin does not adhere to his correction capitale,’’ for Hwen d-sang 
states that he went north from Vallahhi to Gurjjara and his expositor, 
places Gurjjara to the north, while according to his own canon it 
ought to be south}'] 

Tdfcm. 

[Sulaiman writes the name TafakIbn Khurdadba and 
Mas’udi have Tafan.” Eeinaud cites also the variations Takan” 
and Taban.” bounding his opinion on the statement as to tlie 
beauty of the women, whom ho supposes to be Mahrattas, Eeinaud 
places this country in the neighbourhood of Aurangal:)ad.® His 
argument is amusing, but is untenable, for it is inconsistent with the 
account given of the country by the Arab writers. Mas’udf says, 

Some kings have their territory in the mountains away from the 
sea, like the king of Kashmir, the king of Tafan, and others and 
again, “ the Mihran (Indus) comes from well-known sources in the 
highlands of Sind, from the country belonging to Kanauj in the 
Idngdom of Bauiira, and from Kashmir, Kandahar and Tafan.” 
Sulaiman says that “Tafak” lies by the side of the kingdom of 
Juzr, and this is inconsistent with Eeinaud’s view of Jiizr 
being Kanauj and Talak being Aurangabad ,* for if* Juzr lie 
Guzerat, Tafak must be placed to the north of it, as the duin inions 
of the Balhara were on the south-east. The mountairiK in ihis 
direction are, first, the Aravali mountains,* next, tlio Salf.-rangf^ 
and lastly, the Himalayas. In Kazwinf there is a notice of ilo* fort 
of “Taifand,” subdued by Mahmud of Ghazni, in the year A.n;* 

^ [Stanislas Jiilien’s “ Hiouen Thsang,’^ Map and Mdmoire Analytiqne. Thomjis' 
Prinsep I. 260; Yislinu Purina, p. 177 ; Journal 11. A. S, Vol.I. p. 247, N.S,] 

2 [Pel. des Voy. ci.] [Ante, p, 90.] 
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This fort he represents as being on the summit of a mountain, to 
which there was only one way of access, and when taken, there 
were 500 elephants in the place. The names are sufficiently 
similar, and the descriptions point to the same locality. In the 
absence of more dejGnite information, the Salt-range seems to com¬ 
ply most closely with what we are told about the position of 
Tafand.] 

RaJima or MuImL 

[According to Sulaiman, this State is bordered by those of Balhara, 
Jurz and Tafand, and is constantly at war with the two former. 
Mas’udi says it stretches along the sea and continent, and is bounded 
inland by a kingdom called Kaman. He adds that Eahma is the 
title of their kings, and generally their name also. They had great 
sfrength in troops, elephants, and horses. Eeinaud says it appears 
to correspond with the ancient kingdom of Visapour,”^ but it is diffi¬ 
cult to fix the locality of this kingdom. The name is probably the 
Sanskrit Eania. The use of kauris for money, tho extremely fine 
cotton fabrics, and the existence of the rhinoceros in the country, 
would point to a locality on tho Bay of Bengal about Dacca and 
Arracan. If the neighbouring kingdom, which Mas’udi calls Kaman, 
is the same as that which Ibn Khui'dadba calls Kamrun and places 
on the borders of China, there can bo no doubt that Kamriip or 
Assam is intended, and this identification, which is exceedingly 
probable, will confirm tho locality of Dacca as the probable site of 
the kingdom of Eahma. The accounts of this Icingdom and of 
Kamrup were probably gathered by tho Arab writers from mariners 
who had visited the ports in the Bay of Bengal, and their ignorance 
of the interior of tho country, led them to infer that the territories 
of the Balhara on the western coast wore conterminous with those 
of Eahma on the eastern side.] 

Kdshhm. 

[Tod identifies Kashbfn with Each Blnij, while Eeinaud supposes 
it to be Mysore.^ All the description given of it is that it is an 
inland country, so that in the absence of any closely resombliiig 
Indian name, its locality is a more matter of guess.] 

^ [Eol. dee Yoy. cii.] 
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Agham.—The Lohdnas* 

Agham, or Agliam-kot, lies about thirty miles south-east from 
Haidarabdd, and though now almost forgotten, it was formerly a 
place of some consequence. Its position is not very easily identi¬ 
fied, and the name is rarely introduced into the maps. In Lt. Bur¬ 
ton’s it seems to be entered under the name of Angoomanoo,” 
and in the Quartermaster-General’s map of 1850, under that of 

Aghamama.” 

The Beg-Lar Ndma says it is on the Eain. The Tuhfatu-I Kir dm 
mentions it among the towns on the Sankra. Capt. McMurdo says 
it is on the Lohana Darya; but he strangely fixes its site at KaMkot, 
seven miles to the west of Thatta, observing erroneously that it is 
not mentioned till long after the Arab conquest. Its position may 
be indicated at present as lying between the Gun! and the Eain; 
but it does not follow that it will answer to that description next 
year, as the course of these streams is constantly shifting. 

It is also called Agham Lohana. In the ChacJi-ndma, we find 
frequent mention of a chief under that name, who was governor of 
Brahmanabad in the time of Chach. Lohana is the designation of 
a powerful tribe, which at that period, under an apparent confusion 
of terms, is said to have included both the Samma and Lakha clans. 
It can merely mean that they were then in a position of comparative 
subordination. Under all the vicissitudes the Lohanas have under¬ 
gone, they still retain their credit, as well as their religion, and 
constitute the mpst influential tribe in Sind, whether regarded as 
merchants or ofidcials. But, not confined within that narrow pro¬ 
vince, they have spread their ramifications beyond the western 
borders of India, and are found dispersed throughout Afghanistan, 
Buluchist^, and Arabia, exposed to inconveniences, insults, and 
dangers of no ordinary kind, in pursuit of their darling object of 
wealth, and final return to their native soil to enjoy the fruits of 
their industry. j 

The Lohanas derive their name and origin from Lohanpur in 
Multan. The date of their emigration must have been very eaiiy, 
and even their own traditions do not attempt to fix it. Their sub¬ 
divisions are said to amount at least to fifty, the chief of them being 
the Ehudabadi and Sihwani. They aU. of them wear the Janeo, or 
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Bralmaaical thread. Though, for the most part, they worship the 
Hindu deities, a few have adopted the faith of Baba Nanak. They 
are described, by an accurate observer, as eating meat, addicted to 
spirituous liquors, not objecting to fish and onions, drinking water 
from the hand of their inferiors as well as superiors in caste, and 
being neither frequent nor regular in their devotions. 

As the town of Agham is mentioned as early as the time of 
Muhammad Kasim, we may presume that it derived its name from 
the Lohana chieftain above-mentioned, who was the contemporary 
and opponent of Chaoh.^ 

Ahr. 

[This name is found in various forms—^Mas’udi (p. 23) calls it 
A1 Eur; Ibn Khm-dadba writes A1 Daur (p. U); Istakhri has 
^ Eiiz (p. 27), and A1 Eur (p. 28). The Ashhaln-l Bilad has Aldur 
(p. 34), and Alrur (p. 37); Gildemeister makes Ibn Haukal’s 
version to bo Efiz and Alruz; Biruni’s spelling is ambiguous (see 
p. 48) ; Idrisi has Dur (p. 79). The MarasHu-l Ittila' has A1 Eur.] 
The ruins of the town lie between Bhakkar and Khairpur, and are 
known by the name of Alor. Lieut. Maclagan says that it is also 
called Aror and that the hand spoken of by Bumes is really an 
arched bridge. [There can be little doubt of the first syllable being 
the Arabic al, and the real name Eur, as it survives in the modem 
town of Eori, which stands close by the ruins of Alor.] 


Amhal, Fdmhal, Kdmhal, or Mdmluil 
[The name of the border town between Sind and Hind appears in 
many forms. Istakhri has Amhal, Famhal, and Kamhal; the 
AMM BiUd has Fumhal in tlie text, but Kamhal in the map. 
Gildemeister’s Ibn Haukal has Kamuhtil. Idrisi has Mamhal; 
Abu-1 Fida has Kamhal, but a note states that a MS. of Ibn Haukal 
gives the name as Famhal. The Mmr&Mu-l litild' has both Kamhal 
and M.i-mTm.l, giving Biladuri as authority for the latter. Careless 
writing and the omission of sometimes of one, sometimes of two 
points, will account for the various readings of Famhal, Kdmhal, 
and Mamhal, and taking this view of the question, Kdmhal would 


1 Comparo, Chmh^ma, MS. pp. 39, 41, 49, 66, 144, 196, 200. Beg-I^-ndrm 
MS. p. 73. Tuhfatu-l Kirdm, MS. p. 143. Captain McMnrdo, Journal of the 
JLoynlAs. Soc., Tol. I. p. 24, 30, 247. liout. Burton, Sindh, pp. 314-317, 338-342. 
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appear to be tlie best reading. Looking, however, at its reported 
position, at two-thirds of the distance between Mansura and Kam- 
baya, it would appear to answer to Anhalwara, and, if so, Istakhri s 
solitary reading Amhal” is right. Wdra is a common noun, sig¬ 
nifying afield.” ^ 

Armd-heL 

The name of this place frequently occurs during the early period 
of Arab connection with Sind; but neither its orthography nor 
position can be established with certainty. The Ohach-navfhCL, in 
dijfferent passages, calls it Armael, Armana-bil, Armapilla, and 
Arm^bel (p. 157). The Futuhu-l hulddn has Armail; which M. 
Eeinaud reads Armayl, but considers the true reading to be Arma- 
byl, for the reason given in the note.® Ibn Khurdadba and Istakhri 
write Armabil (pp. 14, 29) ; Ibn Haukal according to the AsliMlu-l 
Midi has Armffl (p. 34), and Armabil (p. 38), Gildemeister, his 
translator, reads it as Armail, and suggests Armabil as preferable.® 
The Nubian Geographer has Armiyael and Armayil, which his trans¬ 
lator gives as Ermaiil (p. 77 note). The translator of IMd has the 
same (pp. 77 and 80). Abu-1 Eida, with his usual pretensions to 
accuracy, pronounces it Armabil. The Mardsidu4 ItUld^ has Arma-iL 
Ouseley prefers Armaiel. An old and rare Persian lexicon writes 
it as Armabal.^ The Tuhfatu-l Kirdm has Armanbila, Armanpela, 
or some similar name. It is not entered in any modem map which 
I have seen, except that in Eees’ Cyclopcedia, where it receives the 
name of Ermajil, evidently derived from the map in the French or 
Butch edition of Abbe Prevost’s Eistoire Generale des Voyages, Yol. 
XV., where it bears the same name, and is apparently set down from 
the statement of the Nubian Geographer. It is not in Ouseley s 
small map, prefixed to his Epitome of the Ancient History of Persia, 
which, however, includes some other names given only by the Axab 
geographers. 

1 [Eitter, y. 550.] 

2 CandByl et Armdhyl sont peut-^tre requivalent de Cand de Ahyl, Arm de Alyl, 
Bans cette hypothese Alyl serait le nom primitif de la proyince. En effot, Ales- 
takliry et Ibn-Haucal s’accordent a dire que Alyl, on nn mot approcbant, sert a 
designer nn personnage qui jadis r5gna snr le pays et Ini donna son non. Fragments, 
p. 192. 

3 Gildemeister, de relus Indicts, pp. 177 and 178. * Parhang-i JlrdhimsMM. 
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With respect to its locality, we read of Chach’s going to it on his 
way from the Indus to Makran, and his finding there a governor on 
the part of the late ruler of Sind; and we also read of Muhammad 
Kasim capturing it on his way from Makran to Debal (pp. 119, 151 
and 157). Istakhri and Ibn Haukal speak of it as being in the pro¬ 
vince of Makran, and six days’ journey from Kiz, our modem Kedge. 
The other Arab geographers, as usual, follow these authorities. 

Combining all these several names and statements together, I am 
disposed to consider that Arma-bel is the ancient and correct read¬ 
ing ; and that its name is partly preserved in, while its position cor¬ 
responds with, the modern Bela, the capital of the province of Las. 
It is placed on a considerable eminence—a strong and rocky site on 
the northern bank of the Purali (the Arabis of the ancients); and, 
thcfiigh it is now partly surrounded by a sorry mud wall, and con¬ 
tains only about 300 houses, there are old Muhammadan sepulchres 
and other vestages of antiquity in its neighbourhood, especially about 
five miles to the westward, which seem to indicate its greater im¬ 
portance at some former period. Coins, trinkets, and funereal jars 
are occasionally found there; and in the nearest point of the con¬ 
tiguous hills, separating the province of Las from the old town of 
Jhow, numerous caves and rock-temples exist, ascribed by tradition 
to Farhad and the fairies, but which have been considered by an 
observant traveller to be the earthly resting abodes of the former 
chiefs, or governors, of the province.^ 

What adds much to the probability of this identification is, that 
Bela is mentioned in the native histories, not simply as Bela, but as 
Kara-Bela; showing that it has been usual to prefix another name, 
which is now dropped in ordinary converse. 

Ashalanda .— Uchh, — Alexandria. 

The Askalanda, Asal-kanda, and Askalandra of the CJiacJi-ndma 
is the same as the Askaland and ’Askaland-Usa of the Mujmalu-t 
TawdrilcJi, and the Askandra and Askanda of the Tuhfatu4 Kirdm. 
The close correspondence of name, especially in the last instance, 
induces us at once to recognise it as identical with the Alexandria 
built at the confluence of the Acesines with the Indus ; but a little 

^ Masson’s Journey to Kaldt, p. 305; see also his Trmeh in Bahohistan, 

YoL 11, p. 28. 
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examination will show this resemblance to be more specious than 
real.'^ 

The ancient hrngdom of Sind was divided in four Satrapies, of 
which the third (v. BupTG, p. 138) comprised the fort of Ashalanda 
and Maibar,® which are also called Talwara and Chachpnr.” It is 
evident, from the description of the other Satrapies, that this one 
contained the whole tract north-east of Alor, and sonth-east of the 
Panjnad and Ghara; almost precisely the same, in short, as the pre¬ 
sent Baudputra country. Now Mafbar and Chaohpur still exist, 
under the modernised names of Mirbar and Ohaohar, close together 
at the very junction of the Acesines and Indus, on the eastern side 
of the river, opposite to Mittankot; and in them, therefore, we 
should have to look for Alexandria, if, which is not probable, it was 
on the left bank of the Indus. Consequently, Askalanda must have 
been higher up the river, as subsequent passages will show. 

In the time of Chach.(p* 141), the governor of Pabiya “ south of 
the river Bias,” fl.jd to Askalanda^ which, therefore, was not likely 
to have been far from, or across, that river. Again, some years 
after, (pp. 202, 203), we find Muhammad Kasim breaking up his 
camp at Pabiya,^ “ on the southern bank of the Bias,” to go to Aska¬ 
landa. It is not expressly mentioned that he crossed that river, and 
we may presume, therefore, that he did not. Nowhere else do we 
find any indication of its position; but, as will be seen in the note 
upon the Meds, it was the capital when Jayadratha and Dassal 
ruled in Sind. 

Its proximity to the Bias and its name of Askulmd-lfsa^ lead us 
to regard it as the tTchh of more modem times. That place bears 
marks of the most undoubted antiquity, and the absence of all men¬ 
tion of it in the Chachndma where we are, both in the time of Chach 
and Muhammad Kasim, introduced to many transactions in its 

1 That Askaland also is a corruption of Alexandria, seems probable, from the 
peculiar position in Balkh and Tukh&.ristan assigned to the Askalkand, Bikilkand, 
and Saklakand of the Arabian geographers.—Abu-1 Fida, Geog»^ p. 473,—Juynboll, 
Mardsidu-l Xttild\ Yol. II. p, 40. 

2 Maibar’* is the reading of Sir H. Elliot's MS. in this passage, but “Hibiya" 
is the more general spelling. See supra^ p. 138, 140.] 

3 [The text has ‘^Yhbiba,*’ hut Pabiya must be meant.] 

^ [It is very doubtful if iTsa is really part of the name* See note in p. 109.] 
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neigliBoiirhood, can only be accounted for on tbe supposition that it 
is disguised under some otlier appellation. 

It has been supposed, indeed, that tbe name of the Oxydracse is 
derived from this old town of I/chh, but their position, according to 
Strabo and Arrian, appears rather to have been on the western side 
of the Acesines; and it is a curious coincidence that, in that direc- 
tion also, there is another ancient ITchh, now in ruins, near the 
junction of the Hydaspes with that river, which offers a far more 
probable identification, and allows us, moreover, to assign to the 
Ossadii, instead of the Oxydracm, the Ifchh, or Askaland- U'sa, near 
the junction of the Hyphasis with the Acesines. The name of the 
Oxydracne assumes various forms in different authors .—Mydraem in 
Strabo, Byracoimca in Diodorus, Bcydroi, Bcothrdi^ and Seyiliroi in 
Dionysius, By dr mi in Pliny, Bygamlri in Justin, and Oxydracm in 
Strabo, Aman, Curtius, Stephanus, and others; but in no author 
are they confounded witli the Ossadii, w3iich constituted a separate 
tribe, acting entirely independent of the Oxydram. 

It is certain that neither the oppor nor lower Al€‘xaTKlria was 
built near the present Fchh. So cursoxily, indeed, does Arrian 
notice ilio confluence near tbat spot, that Major Eemioll and Dr. 
Vincent carry the Hyphasis direct into the Indus, without bringing 
it first into the Acesines. Hovertheless, although Alexander may 
Mmself have raised no city there, we might still bo disposed to 
admit that the celebrity of his power and conquests may 3iave given 
rise to the name of Askaland, or Askandra, did wo not reflect that, 
if wo are to put any trust in the chronology of tlio lhjmdu4 Tm 
wdrikh, the name must have preceded the invasion of the Grecian 
conqueror, and cannot thereloro, independent of the other masons 
above mentioned, be connected with it.^ 

Bdniyu. 

[Tiiis name occurs in the list of the cities of Sind as given by 

1 IHod. Sic. Biblmth llwt. xvii. 102.; Arrian, Jmb. vi. 14, 15; Strabo, Gmg., 
XV. Jfduchnitz, III. 252, 272; Q,. Curtius, J}§ tjent, ix, 10,31. 

Amlm et Bermm, pp. 27, 47 ; TuhfaiuA JTnvi^MS, pp. 16, 17; Joum.ILAs. 
Soc., Yol I p. 31; Vincent, of Neiirchm, |)p. 13;.C135 ; DroyBen, OeschkhU 

Ak»,,ihm; Hitter, Jdm, VoL lY. pt. I, p.471 ; M'anncrt, Gooy, ier Grimhen 
md Kmmr, Yol. V. Lassen, ZmUdirft /. A Ernie i. MonjenL, Yol, IIIp. 109, 
iind AUertk, Yol. 1. Muller, Emymmita MisL Ormo., Yol H.p. 415; Sciiwan- 
bcck, Metjmthenis Emgmerita, p. 33. 
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IstaHiri (p. 27), and tie AsUalu-l BiUd of Ibn Eaukal (p. 34), but 
no description is given of the place. Idrisf says that it is a small 
but pleasant place, about three days’ journey from Mansura on the 
road to Mamhal, and so it is laid down in the maps of Istaklixi and 
the AsMalu-l BiUd. It is not mentioned by Abu-1 Tida, nor in the 
Marmidu-l IttiU'. The BUti mentioned by Biruni at page 61, and 
the Bdtiya in the Cluxch-ndma (p. 174), are probably variant spel¬ 
lings of the same name.] 

Bhamlur. — Barharike. 


Bhamhura, or Bhambur, is not named in our oldest works on 
Sind; but it is mentioned in a modem native historian as having 
been captured during the Khalifat of Harunu-r Eashi'd. It is the 
scene of many legendary stories of Sind; and, according to one of 
them, owes its destruction in a single night to the divine wrath 
which its ruler’s sins drew down upon it. Its ruins skirt the water’.s 
edge for about a quarter of a mile, and cover a low hill almost sur¬ 
rounded by a plain of sand, a little to the right of the road from 
Karachi to Ghara, and about two miles from the latter place. There 
are evident marks of its having been at one time flourishing and 
populous; and even now, after heavy rains, coins, ornaments, and 
broken vessels are found among the debris of the fort. 


Coupling these manifest signs of antiquity, with the fact that the 
natives commonly considered Bhambur as the oldest port in Sind, 
and that the legend at page 332, irrovos its connection with the 
main stream of the Indus, it may possibly represent tho Barbarilc 


Emporium of the Beriplus, and the Barbari of Ptolemy; lluf easy 
conversion from the native Bhambur into the more famihar Haiiiari 


being a highly probable result of tho wanton misproiiuncial urn lo 
which the Greeks were so much addicted. But opposed to ibis is 


the statement of Airian, that Barharike was on the (iciit re si,ream ol 
the Delta, wHoh would make Laborl-bandar its mom likely l•-■pl■e- 
sentative. Perhaps in Arrian’s time there may have Iwon dircci, 
communication between the main channel and Bhambur.' 


1 Arrian, JPeripIm mans Eryth., pp. 
McMurdo, Journ. E. A, ToL I. p. 25 


22, 24; J'tolomy, lib* vli. (!.; Capt 
; Lt. Burton, i^indh^ p. 380; 


Eirdm, MS. pp. 19, 166, 234. 
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Brdhmmidhdd. — Mansura, — Mahfuza. 

In tlie time of tlie native dynasties wliich preceded tlie Arabs, the 
capital of Lower Sind was Brabinanabad. 

[The old name of tlie place, according to Birum', was Baliiiianu or 
Babmanwa. The AMdhid BUdd calls it Bamiwan (p. 34), but 
Ibn Haukal gives tlie name as Tarniraman” according to Gilde- 
meister, and Mamiwan” according to Major Anderson. Idrisi lias 
Mirman (p. 78), but tliis is obviously a blunder. In tlie Chaeh-imma, 
the name is written Bain-wall, and in the Turihhd Tahiri, Faiii-wab. 
It is probably ilie Blianibarawah of the Tulifatiid lurdm (p. 332). 
Captain McMurdo writes it Bdhmaua, and Briggs ‘Glamimwasy.”^] 
Under its immediate governmcmt wcic inciud<*d Nfrun, Ii<.;bal, 
the country of the Lohanas, the lAklias, and tlie 8ammas, and ihe 
whole soutliexn coast Its position, tliercfore, %vas one of givut, im- 
portance, and as its ruin is c()m])araiivc‘ly modm-ii, it is surprising 
that so much doubt should exist with respect tn its Jo(;alit,v. 

Various positions have Ijcen assigned i.o BnlhmamllKld. Tlw 
Ayln4 JJcbarl says ila^, fort bad IBK) bastions, and tlia,i ^Mo this dav 
tliero arc considm-able vestiges of this fort Hunt if >n hut it is not 
said in what direction, or on which side of tlie river, it lay ; }>ut, tlu^ 
inentioii of the bastions wouhl st'om to point out that Kaiukoi wa^. 
piobahly indicatcid. In a passage in [\\a Jjiy-Jjdr-fahna, inention is 
made of plaeit (nlbul Maiilbila, near tlie fortn^ss of Brabmanaiiad, 
twenty km distaait from Nasrpur’’ (MH. p. 80). J)r. \h’nee.nt says it 
was within four miles of '".rbatta., and f^onvspomltMl with Datlalay* 
concurring in ibis with, U’Anville an«i IbamcIL 

Ca]it. McMurdo tix<es it on tbf‘ Furan, afterwjirds ealhal .Loltana 
Darya, but it is notfjuit.e plain what In; nitnns by tb<* Lohana Darya.^ 
He, at tiny rate, aiiogedher repudialos d'batta and KaJaimt, atid we 
must look tor bis Brabmanahad n^iar Xasipur. ‘‘it was situated on 
the Lob ana Darya, at a siiej't clistanc<* lr<uu wJiero it, sf‘pa,rai<'s iVoni 
the Ihiran.” Again, '*'On or near tlie .Puran river, in wliat was sub- 

[Aate p. 34, (>1, 18'J; iiiruni’s ({uotctil !>y'Piiom.'iN in Prinsnp, \'ol. H. 

da'^ajmr/its^ pp, Ig n;i; aur p. ; Jfiur. li. A, 8. 

L 2g; kinshtii, iv. *406 ; (bhicmrislcr, dr rrhus bid, KU ; J. A. 8, IJtne*-, x.\i p |50 1 
(dadwin’s Jya'U A/cbenr^ Vol. ij. p. 115. " ' • g 

Vommerec and A'uvifjaium of/hv AnekniH^ ToL I, p, 168* 

^ [4kc J^'aluib river in all probability.] 
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sequently called the ShaMadpdr Pergana. Bahmana was afterwards 
called DM Kangara.” ‘ Dr. Burnes fixes it at Kalakot," and so does 
Sir A. Burnes.’ Capt. Postans says Bhambfca, mentioning at the same 
timenative tradition in favour of KhudaMd, a little above Haidarahad.* 
There seems no reason to conclude that the Brahmanabad, or 
Bahmanabad, of which we are treating, was founded by the Persian 
king, Bahman, upon his invasion of Sind. His city is expressly 
said to have been built in the province of Budha,’ which never 
extended so far as the Indus. Nor is it probable that, had he built 
a city on the Indus, he would have done so on the eastern, rather 
than on the western, bank of that river. The fact is, that Bahmand- 
bad is a mere abbreviated form of Brahmanabad; and is stiU a very 
common mode of elision througbout Western India and the Dokhin, 
where Brahman, in common parlance, is usually converted mto 

Baiiman. • x x 

Thougli the Chach-ndma docs not anywhere expressly point out 

where Brahmanabad was situated, wo are at any rate assured, from 
several passages, that it was on tlie eastern side of the Indus, and 
this alone is sufficient to show that the speculations which have 
been raised, respecting the identity of Kalakot and Thatta witli that 

old capital, rest upon no solid foundation. 

Wo may fairly consider, in general terms, that Brahmanabad, 
after being intermediately succeeded by the Arab capital Mansura, 
is now represented by the modem Haidaraliad; and although it may 
not have been upon the identical spot occupied by tho modern 
capital, it was at least within tho island, or peninsula, formed by 
the Palaill and tho main stream of the Indus, from which the former 
seems to have diverged in old days at a point higher than at pre¬ 
sent. Matari, indeed, would seem to be the most jirobablo site 
of the city, with reference to tho quotation given above from the 
Beg-lMT-ndma. To fix it higher up, as at Khudabad or Ilala, would 
take it too fiir from Mansura, which we have next to consider. 

Biladuri tells us that old Brahmanabad was about two parasangs 
distant from Mansura, which, in the time of Muhammad Kasim, was 


1 Journal It. A. Soe., Vol. I, pp. 23-&, 30, 38, 232. 

^VmttotheCourtof Sinde,T).lZ3. v.i T „ 910 

8 Tnwds into Bokhara, Tol. III. p. 31. — Journal A. Soe^j^o . . p. 

^ Ferwnal Ohermtions on Sindh, p. 161 and 163. ® Sttpra, p. 106, 
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occupied by a forest i (p. 122). 'Wken we consider tbe space wliicli 
is always covered by the sites of old Indian towns, from the strag¬ 
gling mode of thmr erection, we are authorized to conclude that a 
largo portion of Bnilimanahad was included in Mansura, and that, 
in point of fact, tlie two sites are identical. The position of Haida- 
rabad, upon a ridge of limestone hills about eighty feet high, must, 
from tlie first, liave pointed out that site as a commanding one for a 
(sapital, and it lias probably ever been thus occupied, by suc¬ 
cessive towns, from tlie first dawn of Sindian civilization. It is, 
indeed, on the site of Brahmanabad that D’Anville would place the 
earlier Afinagara, in which he is followed by Eeinaud.^ 

Tbo \4jadm4 MaJcMkhit says that Nasr|riir was built on the site 
of MansuK^ and the same opinion is expressed by Dbiiiville,^ and 
accredited liy tlio Iocm'iI information of Capt. McMurdo. Tiefien- 
tlialer,* Vincent/' Rennell/ Tod/ and Gildemeistcr,*’ misled by tlie 
mis take of Abii-l If izl/' fix Maiisiira at Bhakkar. M. Eeinaiid con¬ 
siders tlie testimony of Bihiduri, Mas’iidi, Istakhrf, Ibn Haiikal, and 
A! Biruni to beiir out D’Anville entirely in his position of Nasrpur . 
but tlie merc:^ fact tbiit all tlie geograjiliers agree in rc](resenting a 
branch of the Indus as flowing by M,ansura, is <|uite suillcient to 
dislodge Nasrpur, which is twelve miles from tlie riearcist point of 
the riv(ir. 

Biladurf tells us that, after Hakim liad Imilt Malifuza on tlie 
Indian side of ilie kdcc)—or body of water, whatever it may havti 
been/''-■ Iiis successor ’Amru. built Mansura on tins (the western) 
sid(5, and (\sfablislied it as tlie (iapital. M. Eeiiiaud sayKS, ^'Alabfuza 
was built in tlio neighbourhood of the capital (Bralimanaliad), on 
the otiior side of a lake fed by ilie waters of the Indus.” 1 do not 
find on what authority tliis is stated. Mansura was, indeed, two 

* I)e GuigMH, Notices et Extr,^ Tom. Lp. 10.—Golins ad Aifragm., p. 

^ EeiaircimmenCs p. J17; AniiqtUUl Gcogr.^ p. JI5. — Afe’w. sur 

i*Indct p. 61. 

^ Antiq. de VInde, *• Ocotjr. Ikachr, von Mindodany VoL I. p. 81* 

* (kmim, and Nat)^ of Ue Amnents^ Voi. 1. p. 146. « Memoir^ p, 185. 

’ Ammln of Majustkan, VoL 11. pp. 310, 338* ^ Do reb. Ind.-^ p. 21. 

GliwIwiii'H Atjeen Akheree^ VoL IL p. 112. 

[A«pn2,p. 126.] Allusion soems to bo made to tlio Hnito, now dry, tho Palaifi, 
and otlicu' streams, which, during the inundation, leave the main stream between 
llhla and Haidarhbad. 
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parasaags from BrahmanaMd, and M. Eeinaud is rigM in stating 
that these two latter names were often used the one for the other,'— 
for they are so combined and converted both by Ibn Haukal and 
Birdnl;' but beyond the annoimcement that Mahfuza was on the 
eastern side of the UMra (lake, marsh, or inundation of the Indus), 
and Manslira on the western, we have nothing which indicates the 
true position of Malifuza. 

It appears to me that Mahfuza, and not Mansura, is represented 
by Nasrpiir. Indeed, independent of the position with reference m 
the eastern and western side of the stream above mentioned, it is 
worthy of remark, that the meaning of the two names is the same 
both signifying “ the protected, the abode of refuge.” The identity, 
or resemblance of name, therefore, would he as much in favour of 
Mahfuza as Mansura- 

Nasrpur, which modern authorities universally spell as Ntopur, 
was built, or rather re-constructed, on the river Sankra, by Amir 
Nasr, who was detached by Sultdn Eiroz Shah for that purpose, with 
a thousand cavalry, in 751 a.h., 1350 a.d. Nasrpur was sub¬ 
sequently the favourite residence of the Tarkhans, and was greatly 
embellished by them during their brief rule.® 

It being shown above that Mansiira is nearly identical with 
Brahmanabad, it remains to prove that both are not far distant from 
the modem capital of Haidarabad. 

Among the reasons for considering Mansura to be identical with 
Haidarabad, is the position assigned to it by Istakhri and Ibn 
PTnuIfnl, who describe it as being “ a mile long and a mile broad, 
and surrounded by a branch of the Indus.” This is the mode in 
which it is also described by Kazwini. Notwithstanding this, it 
is laid dovm in the map of the Ashhulu-l Jiilad} as being situated on 
the main stream. Istakhri’s map rightly locates it on the branch, but 
Ibn Haukals’ map, as piintod by Major Anderson,'"' places it about 
midway between the two. The island, to bo sure, is out of all pro- 

' Mas’i'idl ascribes MansOra to Mansiir, son of Jamhflr; A1 liirCuii, to M uluiinmad 
Ktsim ; but Biladuri is tbe best autliority, and bo ascribes it to ’Amni, tbo son of 
Md. Kasim.— Mdnioirc sut* V pp. 193, 298. 

« [Supra, p. 34-Gl-i)e reb. Md., pp. 18,19, 164.] Soe also Colins ad Alfragan., 
ox Hamza, p. 93. ® Tuhjatu-l Kiriim, MS. pp. 27, 139. 

t [Supra, p. 33.]—Dtf rebus ltd. pp. IGG, 215. <> J. A. S. Bong. xxL p. 49. 
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portion large, but its position necessarily identifies it witb that 
wMcb is formed by tbe Falaili and tbc Indus,—and the space 
which the town is represented to haye occupied is exactly that 
which constitutes the limestone ridge on which Haidarabad is built. 

The distances laid down also by Ibn Haukal are, with one excep¬ 
tion sufficiently correct. Thus, from Mansura to Bcbal is six days’ 
journey, which is exact,—on the supposition that Bcbal, as elsewhere 
shown, is Karachi. From Mansura to Tiiran is fifteen days’ journey, 
which also agrees well enough with Haidarabad. From Mansura to 
Kandabel (Gandava) is eight days’ joiimey, which also agrees very 
well—He who travels from Mansura to Budha must go along the 
banks of the Indus as far as Sihwan,”—which shows Mansura to be 
close on the Indus, as, indeed, it is elsewhere expressly declared to 
be, and not so far removed as Nasrpiir. From Mansdra to Cambay 
is twelve days’ journey. Here the distances are long, but the desert 
must have made continuous travelling indispensahle, as the halting 
places were necessarily reduced to the smallest possible number. 

The widest departure from the ordinary distance is that between 
Mansura and Multmi, wbich is sot down by Ibn Haukal at only 
twelve days’ journey. This is very rapid, considering tliat about 
four hundred miles separate them, recpiiring an average of thirfy- 
three miles a day. But though the average l:>e higli, it is certainly 
not beyond the means of conveyance whore camels are ahimdant, as 
in Sind. 

Bfriini lays down the distance at fifteen parasangs from Multan to 
Bhati, another fifteen frona Bhati to Alor, and twenty from Alor to 
Mansfira—making the entire distance only fifty parasangs from 
Midtan to Mansura; while, at the same time, he gives it as thirty 
parasangs from Mansura to Loliaraiii Bandar (p. 61). There is here 
also a surprising abridgment of the former distance, which, may 
perhaps bo accounted for by considering the frontier to he reckoned 
from in one instance, and the capital in the other. Still, such an 
error or inconsistency in a space so frequently traversed, is not 
easily accounted for, occurring as it does in two such trustworthy 
authorities as Ibn Haukal and Biruni; and it would have been 
satisfactory to find some more plausible solution. Mas’udi, with a' 
much nearer approach to correctness, gives the disianco as seventy- 
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five parasangs between. Multan and Mansura, and Ms statement may 
be considered a sufficient corrective of fbe other geographers (p. 24). 

It may be proper to add, that none of these ancient places, 
mentioned in this and other Notes, have sites assigned to them 
in any modern maps. Bumes, Wieland, Vivien de St. Martin, 
Berghaus, Zimmermann, all reject them. D’Avezao enters some, but 
all erroneously, except Debal,—at least, according to the principles 
above enunciated. Even Kiepert, in his valuable Karte mn Alt- 
hfidiffn, Berlin, 1853, drawn up for the illustration of Professor 
Lassen’s Iniische AUerthmslmnde, enters only Brahinanabad; and 
that he places on the right hank of the presumed ancient course of 
the Sindhu, which he has laid down as flowing far to the eastward 
of the present Indus. As he has admitted other names more modem 
than these, he should not have ignored them all. 

[Since the death of Sir H. Elliot the remains of a buried city, 
supposed to be the ancient Brahinanabad, have been discovered and 
explored by Mr. A. E. Bellasis, of the Bombay Civil Service. The 
exact position of the ruins is stated to be forty-seven miles north¬ 
east of Haidarabad, and if their investigator is right in believing 
them to bo the ruins of Brahman4bad, the question of the position 
of that city is put at rest. The identification has presumption in its 
favour, though it has not yet been satisfactorily proved; and one 
circumstance is strongly against it;—Large numbers of coins were 
discovered among the ruins; but the great bulk of those were 
Muhammadan, and the few Hindu coins that were brought to light 
“seem to be casual contributions from other provinces, of no very 
marked uniformity or striking age.” Were the mins those of an 
old Hindu city, Hindu coins of a distinct character would probably 
have been found. The coins discovered were those of Mansur bin 
Jamhiir, Abdu-r Eahman, Muhammad ’Abdu-llah and Umar (see 
supra, p. 127).^] 

Behai. — KardcM. — Thatta. — Lahor'i Bandar. 

It is strange that tlio site of a port once so noted as Debal should 
now bo loft to vague conjecture; hut amongst the fluctuating channels 
of the Sindian Delta wo must rest content with mere surmises. 

‘ [Illustmted London Idews, Ecb. 21, 28, 18S7.—Thomas’ Prinsep, II. 119.] 
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Some of the various opinions entertained upon the question of its 
locality may be here noticed. Native authorities seem decidedly in 
favour of considering Thatta to represent Dehal, following generally 
the text of Firishta.^ Mfr Ma’sum ignorantly observes that Debal 
is Thatta and Lahori Bandar.^ Abu-1 Fazl is equally inexact, or 
rather more so.^ Idrisi {supra, p. 77) and the Arabian geographers 
having determined that Bebal was six stations from the mouth of 
the Indus, Thatta was necessarily the only site which could be 
selected. 

Modern authors have also for the most part inclined to Thatta, 
including Do la Eochette and EennelL Gapt. McMurdo, while he 
says that Thatta is still known to the Arabs by the name of Debal 
alone, shows that the latter must have been a seaport.'^ Sir A. 
Burnes says, also, that Thatta is called by the Arabs Dewal Sindy,® 
and himself assigns Kalankot as its position.® Lieut. Burton says, 
we are certain that the modem Thatta occupies the ground of the 
ancient Dewal, as the Arabs and Persians know it by no other 
name,—Shal-i Debal! still being used to mean a shawl of Thatta 
manufacture.’’^ 

D’Anville more correctly establishes it on one of the inouths of 
the Indus ; ^ and some others, resigning Thatta, have assigned other 
localities to De]>al. M. Eeinaud inclines to tlio neighbourhood of 
Kartichiand so docs Elphinstono.^® Dr. Bnrnes says it occupied a 
site between Karachi and Thatta, in which he follows Mr. Nathaniel 
Crow,^^ one of tlie first of onr modern enquirers in Sind, who 
combined much discrimination with ample opportunities of local 
l^nowlodgo. 

But there can bo no (question that Debal was on, or close to, the 
sea-coast; with which the distant inland position of Thatta is by no 
means correspondent. For my own part, I entertain little doubt 
that Karachi itself ropiresents the site of DchaL The very name of 

^ Briggs, Mistory, etc., Vol. IV. p. 404. ^ Tdrikh-i Sind, MS. pp. 2, 8. 

a Ayecn Ahh&ree, VoL II. p. 115. ^ Journ. JR. A. Soc., VoL L pp. 29, 234. 

a Travels into BoJehara, Tol. HI. p. 31. 

6 Cabool, p. 17. ’ Sindhy p. --Unhappy Valley, Vol. I. p. 128. 

« Antiq. 4e VInde, p, 34. ® Mimoire sur riude, p. 1.70. 

10 “ Dewal was probably somewhere aear Karachi.’"— JBdory of India, VoL I. 
j). 507, Visit to the Court of Sinde, p. 133 and 162. 
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Debalj or ratber Dewal, tbe temple/’ was doubtless acquired from 
the conspicuous position wMcb tbat object must have occupied from 
the sea; where it was calculated to attract the gaze and reverence of 
the passing mariner, like its fellow shrines of Dwaraka and Somnat; 
and as there is no other so eligible and commanding a spot along the 
whole coast of Sind, from Cape Monze to Kotesar, it is highly 
probable that the promontory on which fort Manora now stands is 
the identical site occupied by the celebrated temple which gave name 
to the port of Debal,^ and which, as being the Palladium of its 
security, was the chief object of attack to the catapults which had 
been brought round by the sea to effect its destmction.^ 

The following may be mentioned amongst the reasons why T)ebal 
cannot possibly have been Thatta, and which incline us to view 
Karachi with favour :— 

The Sarandip vessels wore, in their distress, driven to the shore 
of Debal” (p. 118).® It could not, therefore, have been an inland 
town like Thatta, fifty miles from the nearest point of the sea, and 
one hundred miles by any of the tortuous cliannels of the Delta. 

The pirates who attjxcked them were dwellers {it DGl){.d, of the 
trihe which they call Tangamara.” How, these Tiingflmaras we 
know to have occupied the sea-coast from Karacld to Lahorf Bandar, 
and to he the popuhir heroes of several local tales—especially their 
liana ’Ubaid, who lived even as late as the yo<'ir 1000 a.h. 
{UM AJ).)} 

Biladuri also speaks of 'Hhc B{iy of Debal” (p. 116), and of the 
ships which had been dospatchod from the Persian Gulf; arriving at 
Debal with soldiers and mangonels (p. 120). Elphinstono considers 
this latter fact as decisive against Thatta;^ hut too much may bo 
built on this argument, for, sul)sequcntly, wo find tlioso same 
mangonels carried by wjiter even to Nairiin, 

Ibn Haukal says, Debal is a « large port on the shore of the sea, 

1 The hudd^ or temple, was contiguous to tlie town of Debal, not within it, (see 

p. 120). 

3 It is worthy of remark that Manora is the name of one of the colM)rated Bud¬ 

dhist patriarchs, Ahcl-Edmusat writes it‘‘Manura/’ M. Stanislas Julien *‘Manorataf' 
[or Sanskrit Mmoratha,‘]'-^M(Ranges Asiatiqtnis, Tom. I. p. 115 .—Induchi AlUrthum-* 
s/mnde, Vol. 11. Beil ii. 2. ® Chuch-ndma, MB. p. 83. 

4 TnhfaiuA Kirdm^ MS. p. 134. » Jlktorijof India, Tol. I. p. 507, 
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tlie emporium of tMs and the neighhouring regions. It lies to the 
west of the Mihran,^ and has no largo trees or date-palms(p. 37). 
It is indeed a place of great sterility, and only occupied on account 
of its trade. Nothing can be more decisive against the fertile 
Thatta, and in favour of the barren Karachi. 

Again, from Debal to Mansura is six stages, which, on the sup¬ 
position that the latter, as elsewhere shown, is Haidarabad, would 
not suit Thatta in any respect, but exactly suits Karachi. 

The Mardsidihl Ittild says Debal [or Daibul, as it writes the name 
in Arabic fashion] is a celebrated city on the shore of the sea of 
Hind, an emporium where the rivers of Lahore and Multan dis¬ 
charge themselves into the salt sea.^ 

iPurther quotations need not bo added to show that Debal %vas on 
the sea-coast, and could not have been so far inland as Thatta, or 
even Lahori Bandar, which, howevei', is the next most probable site 
after Karachi. 

Lahori Bandar, or Lari Bandar, succeeded Debal as the sea-port of 
the Iiidus, and is first named by Biruni; but Debal had evidently 
maintained its position down to the timci of Jalalu-d din’s incursion 
into Sind, in 1221 A.n. It will appear, afterwards, from the 
extracts taken from the Jahan-^hishdU that the Sultan conducted 
himself with the greatest severity towards the people of that port, 
for he plundered the countiy, and as he erected a mosque opposite 
to a Hindu temple, during his short stay there, it is evident that the 
place was considered then to he of sufficient consequence to ho 
insulted in the wantonness of his fanaticism. 

In Ibn Batiita’s time, a])out a cexitury latter (1333 a.d.), we have 
no mention of Debal, which seems then to have been superseded 
entirely by Lffliorf Bandar. 

Lahori has itself been taken to he Debal. The TuJifafM4 hirdvif 
indeed, distinctly assorts that what is now Bandar Lahori was in 
former times called Bandar Dohal—hut its authority is not to ho 
rated high in such matters,® and while, confessedly, there ai*e some 

^ Gildemeistor reads cast/^ but tbo AM(Uu4 IHidd and IstaklirS must be correct 
in giving ‘‘west.”— De rehm Indicts^ pp. 170, 178, 179»—See Mdmoire mr l*Inde^ 
p. 170. ® Juynboll, Zesemn Geogmpkieum^ Vol. I.p. 421. 

3 Kirdm^ MS, p. 234. TMs may mean merely “the port connected with Bebal,” 
ecauso at p. 1 wo read, “ Debal is now called Thatta.” 


f 
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points slightly in favour of its being Debal, there are others ■which 
are decisive against it. It is itself fifteen miles from the shore of 
the sea; it has no bay: and a passage in Bi'runi is very conclusive:— 
■where, after saying that the gulf of Turan (the present bay of Sun- 
miani) lies between Tiz and Debal, he adds, that beyond the gulf of 
Tur&i are the small and great mouths (of the Indus), the one near 
the to^wn of Loharani, the other to the east, on the borders of 
TTiinTiTi The country (between them) bears the name of Sind 
Sagara, or ■the sea of Sind (pp- 65).' Loharani (Lahori) is here 
mentioned as quite distinct from Debal, and was then evidently only 
just rising into importance, 

Ibn Batuta calls the place “Lahiriya” or “Ldhari”®—^but it 
generally goes now by the name of Lahori, probably from its pre¬ 
sumed connection with Lahore. Its ruin and abandonment have 
now given a greater prominence to the port of Dharaja, which lies 
a little to the east of Lahori. 

The original name was mo.st likely Liiri, being so called after Lar, 
the local name of the southern portion of the province of Sind. 

The name of Lar had once a veiy gi-eat extension on those southern 
coasts,—^for Ptolemy and tho Periplus both mention Guzerat under 
the name of Larico;* and Biruni and Abu-1 Pida place Somnit, and 
even Tana, in or on tho borders of the province of Lar {Bupra, 
p. 61).' The merchant Sulaiman, also, calls the gulf of Cambay and 
the waters which wash tho Malabar coast “the seas of Lar:”' and 
Mas’udi says, that “ at Saiimir, Subaru, Tana and other towns a 
language called Lariya is spoken,” so that, it seems not unreason¬ 
able to suppose that Lari Bandar was tho original form under which 
this port was first known.' 

^ Fragments Arahes^ pp. 113, 119. 

^ Koseffarten, de Mohathmede ehn Batata^ p. 17. Bofremery, Paris, 1855. 

3 Lassen, Zeitschrift /. d. h d. Morgeiil Vol. I. p. 227.“-D’Anville, Eelairmse^ 
ments sur la Carte do l*Inde, pp. 69, 75.—Tod, Western India, pp. 187-9, 255. 

Fragments Arahes, p. 112.—Gildcmcister, Be rebus Indicis, pp. 185, 188. 

* Mdm. sur VInde, pp. 200, 298. 

6 [The Ldia-desa of Sanskrit geography, and the Larice of Ptolemy and the 
Pcriplns, is the country about tho gulf of Cambay and tho moutli ot the Nerbudda. 
The Arab geographers agree, also, upon this locality. It is very questionable if that 
term is susceptible of tho extension which Sir H. Elliot hero seeks to give it. The 
Lar of Sind would rather seem to be a distinct name. See McMurdo, Jour. K. A. S. 
I, 224.; Hwctt Tsang III. 409.] 
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Mdla-kandL—The Hellenes. — Pindm. 

The ruins of old Hala, or Hala-kandi, on the Indus, thirty miles 
above Haidarabad, lie to the south-east of the present site. Had its 
name appeared in the Clidch-fidvnci, we might have ascribed its foun¬ 
dation to the Eaja Hal, mentioned in p. 106. Tod names a later 
prince of the Samma family as the founder.^ 

It is probable that the designation of the Hala range of mountains 
has a similar origin, for we nowhere find them mentioned in any 
early work; but such a very modem attribution would scarcely 
satisfy a late writer, who sees in them the cradle of the great 
Hellenic race:— 

The land of Hellas, a name so dear to civilization and the arts, was so called 
from the magnificent range of heights situated in Beloochistan, styled the ‘ Hela ’ 
mountains. * * ^ The chiefs of this country were called ‘ Helaines/ or the 

‘ chiefs of the Hela.' " * 

He gives as a motto to this fanciful chapter on the Hellenes, the 
following lines from the fragments of Hesiod :— 

’^EkXTjPos d^*eyeyovro 6eixt€rT6Tro\oiBa(nk^€S 
Awp<^s■ re, Eo90(5s’ re, Kai Atokos 
Chiefs of the war-car, guards of holy Eight, 

Horus and iEolus, and Euthus' might 
Erom Hellbn sj^rang. 

As ho conceives JEohis to represent the Haiya tribe of Eajputs, it is 
surprising that he disregards the more obvious resemblance of Dorm 
and Zuilme to the mighty Bon and the energetic ZaU the former 
now nearly extinct, the latter now better known as the wide-spread 
Jats. 

Another mountain range in the same neighbourhood is even still 
more unduly exalted, in a mode which sets all true relations of 
time, space, position, and language, at complete defiance. 

I would now direct the reader's attention to the most salient feature in the land 
of Hellas. The mountain chain of Pinduh, traversing a considerable portion of 
Greece, and forming the boundary between Thessaly and Epirus, takes its name from 
tho PiNB. Its present name is Find Dadun Khan # ^ ^ whence the Find 

or ‘‘Salt Eange" of Afghanistan was naturally transferred to a corresponding 

1 Trauh in Western India, p, 474. HaPar in Guzer^it is called after a Jhareja 
prince of tho same name. 

a E. Pococke, India in Greece, p. 48.-—This is an unfair contortion, in order to suit 
the etymology: the real spelling being Mdla, or, more correctly, JIdra; so that wo 
have, unfortunately, nothing but the simple initial aspirate to support the grand 
Hellcxiic hypothesis.—See the Tuhfatu4 jtirdm, MS,, pp. 130,164. 
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remarkable feature in Greece. It is not a little remarkable, that in the latter county 
the true Pindus * * ^ should give nearly the corresponding length ot the 

Pind in Afghanistan, viz., a distance of about sixty miles.’^^ 

This elaborate super-structure is based on an utterly false assump¬ 
tion. The salt range is not, and never was, called the Pind. Find 
is a common word in the Upper Panjab, signifying simply “a 
village,” and recurs a hundred times over in that locality—as Pind 
Bhattiyan, Pind Malik Aulya, Pindi Ghaib, Eawal Pindi, etc., etc.— 
and so, Pind Dadan Khan merely means the “village of Dadan 
Khan,” and one, moreover, of modern erection. The word “Pind,” 
indeed, has only lately been introduced into the Panjab—^long even 
after the T'o-mA of the celebrated Grecian mountain was itself con¬ 
verted into the modern Agrapha. 

The whole of this arrogant and dogmatical work is replete with 
KiTnGnr absurdities; and yet the only notices it has received from 
our Eeviewors are of a laudatory character. It is to be feared that 
no Tf. vglisb publication of late years will go so far as this to damage 
our literary reputation in the eyes of continental scholars ; and it is 
therefore to be regretted that it has not yet received the castigation 
due to its ignorance and presumption.* 

Jandrud. 

[About a mile, or half a parasang, from Multan was the castle or 
fortified residcnco of the governor, which Istakhri calls Jandriid. 
The Ashhdlu-l Bilai, according to Sir H. Elliot, reads Chandra war, 
but the initial ch is at best suspicious in an Arabic work ; the map 
has Jandrud. Gildemoistcr’s Ibn Haukal has Jandrar, Jandar, and 
Jandaruz; and Idrisi says Jandur. Ibn Haukal helps us to the 
right reading when ho says, the Jandaruz is a river, and the city of 
Jandaruz stands on its banks. Immediately betoro this ho had been 
speaking of the river Sandaruz, which is evidently the Sind-rud, so 
that wo may at once conclude that the final syllable is the 1 orsian 
M (river). Sir H. Elliot, in a subsequent passage, supposes it to 

1 India in Greece^ 

» The author's credit stands on a false eminence, as being one ot the Mitors ot ttie 
repriut of the EncyehpcDAia MetropolUmxa ; and wo find ono of his really able colla- 
borateura lamenting, in hia preface to tbo Jliat. of Earn. Ziteratnre, that “ tlie Early 
History of Rome, promiaod by the author of that remarkable work, India in Greece, 
abould not have been available for those pagoa.” [I t must bo remembered that these 
nniraadversions were written in 1853.] 
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derive its first syllable from tbe Arabic word Jand, a cantonment or 
military colony,—in wMcb case tbe name would signify the can¬ 
tonment on tbe river.’’ But Hafiz Abru, in an extract wbicb will 
appear in Vol. II., informs us that tbe river Cbinab was called 

Jamd;” tbe name of tbe place, therefore, may bave been Jamd- 
rud. Multan itself is situated about three miles from tbe Cbinab, 
so that Jandrud, or Jamdriid, must bave been its port on that river.] 

Kaikdndn, — Kaikdn. — Kdkan. 

This name appears under tbe various aspects of Kaikaiiaii, Kikan, 
Kaikan, Kizkanan, Kabarkanan and Kirkayan,—the first being of 
most frequent occurrence. Though so often mentioned, we can form 
but a very general idea of its position. 

Tbe ChacJi-ndma tells us that, under the Raf dynasty, tbe Sindian 
territory extended as far to the north as the mountains of Kirdan^ 
and Kaikanan ” (p. 138). Again, tbe Arabs ^‘marched in a.h. 38 to 
Kaikanan, by way of Babraj and Kob-paya,” where, after some 
partial successes, their progress was intercepted by tlie mountaineers 
in their difficult defiles, and in the oiid tbe Arabs sustained a com¬ 
plete defeat. One of the objects of these expeditimxs to Kaikanan, 
wbicb lasted for about twenty years, was to obtain horses from that 
province, as they are represented to have been celebrated for their 
strength and proportions. The tract of Buclb was reached during 
one of these incursions, and we find one of tlie Arab armies 
returning from another incursion by way of Sfwistan*^ 

Bibiduri also mentions these expeditions, with some slight varia¬ 
tions in tbe details; and is tbe only author who adoj)ts tbe spelling 
of tbe Arabic Mfy and omits tbe last syllable,—^re|)resen{.ing tbe 
name as or Kaikan” (p. 116),—whereas the Ohach-ndma 

prefers Kaikanan (p. 138). lie says “ it forms a portion of Sind in 
the direction of Khurasan,” and be speaks of ^'Tories” as its 
inhabitants. In an important expedition dircjctcd against, ix tract of 
country lying between Multan and Kabul, in a.h. 11, Ikirks are 
encountered in the country of Kaikan.” In anotiier, ’Abd-ulla 
sends to Miia’wiya tbe “liorses of Kaikan” (p. 117), wbicb he bad 

1 [This name may he read Karwhii/' aad the initial may be optionally 

2 MS. pp. 72-78. 
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taken amongst other spoil. In another, Asad attacks the Medsi 
after warring against Kaik&i (p. 117). In the year 221 h. BLladnr 
speaks of a portion of Kaikan as occupied by Jats, whom ’Amran 
defeated, and then established within their country the military 
colony of Baiza (p. 128). On this occasion, the country was attacked 
from the side of Sind, not from Makran, which will account for the 

mention of the “Jats,” instead of “Turks.” 

It may also be doubted if the Kabakanan (p. 39) or Kizkandn of 
Ibn Haukal refers to this tract,—and yet it would be more difficult 
to account for its total omission, if it do not. According to them, 
Kaikdnan was in the district of Turan, and a city in which the 
governor of Kusdar resided. This apparent discrepancy can only 
be reconciled by supposing that there was both a province and town 
of that name. They give us no further indication of its position, 
except that the district of Atal is said to lie between Kaikdnan and 

Kandabel,_^which, of itself, attributes to it a much greater extension 

to the north, than if it were a mere portion of Turan.^' ^ 

The later Arab geographers follow those authorities, and add 
nothing further to our information. 

Abu-1 Bazl Baihalti mentions Kaikahan amongst the other provinces 
under the authority of Mas’dd, the Ghaznivide; and as Hind, Sind, 
Nimroz, Zabulistan, Kasdar, Makrdn, and Ddnirtan are noticed 
separately, it shows that Kaikahan was then considered a distinct 
jurisdiction.* 

In Ilwen Tsang’s travels wo have mention of the country ot 
Kikan, situated to the south of Kabul, which is evidently no other 
than the province of which we are treating.* 

From this time forward, we lose sight of the name, and are loft to 
conjecture where Kaikanan was. Under all the circumstances of 
the case, wo may bo justified in considering it so far to the east as to 
include the Sulaimd,ni range, which had not, up to a comparatively 
late period, been dignified with that name. As with respect to Asia, 
and many other names of countries, so with respect to Kaikanan, 
the boundaries seem to have receded with the progress ot discovery; 
and though, on its first mention, it does not appear to have extended 


' GiUomeistor, * rebus Indicis, pp. 164, 174, 177. 
3 Foe-hom-hi, p. 39S; Hwcn Tsaiig III. 18S, 414. 


* Tdrikh’‘i MS, 

sur I'lndc^ p. 170, 
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beyond SMI and Mnstung, yet, by tbe time of the Gbaznivides, we 
are authorised to conclude that it reached, on the east, to the frontier 
of Multan, and, on the south, to the Mlly tract of Siwistan, above 
the plains of Sind. 

Under the present condition of Afghanistan it may be considered, 
in general terms, as including the whole of the country occupied by 
the Kakars. The expedition of a.h. 44 to the country between 
Multan and Kabul certainly shows that Kaikanan must have com¬ 
prised the Sulaimani range to the south of the Gunial; and the 
celebrity of its horses would appear to point to a tract further to the 
west, including Saharawaii and Mushki, where horses, especially 
those used on the plain of Mangachar, are still in great demand, 
and whence they are often sent for shipment to the coast. 

There is no place extant which recalls the name of the old 
province, except it be Kahan, which was perhaps includod within 
its south-eastern frontier. It is barely possible, also, tliat there may 
be some connection between the name of the Kakars and that of the 
ancient province which they occupy. It will l)e observed above, 
that Baihaki mentions a district of Danistan, and the order in wliich 
it occurs is ^'Kusdar, and Makran, and Danistan, and Kaikahan.’* 
This implies contiguity between the several places thus named, and 
it is, therefore, worthy of reinax’k, that Darij Is entered in all the 
genealogical lists of the Afghans as the eldest son of Ghargliasht, 
the son of their great progenitor, Kais ’Abdu-r Eashid Patban; and 
that Kakar, from wliom the powerful tribe of tliat n,ame is descended, 
was himself the eldest son of Dani. Names change in the course of 
ages, especially among people in a low stage of civilization; and 
it may perhaps bo conceded that Kakaran ’’ and “ Kaikahan ” 
would, under such circumstances, bo no very violent and improbable 
metathesis. 

Kqfurdha^ Capital of JajdhotL 

[Extract of General Oimningham'^s Arehmhgical Mepori for 
1864-5,68.] 

[“The ancient city of Khajuraho, the capital of the Ohandel 
Eajputs, is situated thirty-four miles to the south of Mahoba, twenty- 
seven miles to the east of Clihatrpur, and twenty-five miles to the 
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north-west of Panna .... The earliest mention of this capital is 
by Abu Eihan, who accompanied Mahmud in his campaign against 
Kalinjar in a.d. 1022. He calls it Kajuraha, the capital ot Jajahoti, 
and places it at thirty parasangs, or about ninety miles, to the south¬ 
east of Kanauj. The true direction, however, is almost duo south, 
and the distance about tivioe thirty parasangs, or one hundred and 
eighty miles. The next mention of Khajurao is by Ibn Batuta, 
who visited it about a.d. 1335.—He calls it Kajura .... The 
earliest mention of the province is by Hwen Tsang, in a.d. 641.—Ho 
calls it CU-chi-to, or Jajhoti . . . Prom tho accounts of Hwen 
Tsang, and Abu Eihan, it is evident that the Province of Jajahoti 
corresponded with the modem district of Bundelkhand in its widest 
extent.”] 

Kalian. — Annari.—and Ballari. 

[Such seems to ho the correct spelling of three names, which 
appear in a groat variety of foi’ms.—Istalthri has Kalwi, Annaii, 
and Balwi, but tho first takes the form of Kaladi or Kalari in his 
map In tho piintcd extract ot the Ashhulii.-l Jlilud tho names 
aiipear as Falid, Abi-i, and Baki; also, as Abri, Labi, and Maildi, 
some of wliich diver’gences may be credited to bad copy and mis¬ 
prints. Gildomcister’s Ibn Haukal gives them as Ayara, Valarii, 
and Balra; Idrisi has Atri and Kalari; Abii-l Pida has Kalian', 
Annari, and Ballari, and tliose agree with tho names as they appear 
in tho map of tho Ashhdlu-l BUdd. Tliey were three neighbouring 
towns on the road from Alor to Mansura, Annari standing fust, 
Kallari next, and Ballari last in Istaklu'i’s map, and in that of 
the As1Mln-l BUM. Tho termination ri or art would seem to 
bo a common noun, and tho Tulifatu-l Kirarri writes it with tho 
Hii^di re. Idrisi says Annari is four days journey Irmu Alor, and 
Kallari two day.s from Annari, and Mansura only one day from 
Kallari. Ihn Haukal places Annari and Kallari on the, (iast ol 
tho Mihran, hut Idrisi says, that it stands on the wii.sl.eni l.ank (p. 
79); and enters into details which show pretty (dearly its relative 
position to Mansi'ira. There is a » Bnlrey,” marked in A1 hods niap 
of Sind, about thirty miloB south of llaidanlhiid, but tins pcjsilwn 
does not coiTcspond with tho above description.] 
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Kanddhel, — Turdn.—B udha. — Bakd, 

It is essential to a right understanding of ancient Sindian geo¬ 
graphy to ascertain where Kandabel, of which there is such frequent 
mention, was situated. Wo can only do this by implication, and by 
comparison of the various passages in which the name occurs. 

The Gliach-ndma^ mentions it in three different passages, at least, 
if Kandhala in the last reference be meant, as seems probable, for 
that place. If we are to put faith in the first passage (p. 152), there 
would be no need for further enquiry, as it is distinctly mentioned 
thus :—Kandabel, that is, Kandahar.” But it may bo shown tliat 
this identification cannot possibly be admitted, for Chach reaches the 
place through the desert of Tiiran (a province of which Kusdar was 
the capital),^ on his return from Arma-bel to Alor. Ho straitened 
the garrison by encamping on the river Sfni, or Sibf, and compelled 
them to agree to the payment of one Imndred horses from the hill 
country, and a tribute of 100,000 diiliams. Here the name of the 
river, and the position, put Kandahar out of the question, and we 
can only regard tlio passage as the conjeetiiro of some traiiBcriber, 
interpolated by mistake from the margin into tlie text. 

The rejil fact is, that Kandabel'^ can scarcely be a^iy other |:)lace 
than the modern Gandava, and we shall find, with, Uiis single ex(.uip- 
tion, that all tlio other passages where its name occurs sufilcieutly 
indicate tliat as the position. Indeed, it is pro]>able that th.is very 
instance lends cojifixmation to tins view, for tlie Bfni river seems to 
be no other than the Sibf, now called the Hari, but flowing under 
the town of Sibf, and, during the floods, joining the Bohln river, 
into which the hill-streams, whicli surround and insulate Gandava, 
disembogue themselves. Tlie river which runs nearest to Gandava 
is now called the Badra. 

Tlio Mujnudn^t Tawdrlhh tolls us tliat Kandabel was founded by 
the Persian king, Bahman, “'Gictween the confines of the Hindus 

1 MS. pp. 48, 71, 115. 152, 102.] 

2 Mordtmann, dm Buck d&r Zander.-^Mardsidu-i Ht%ld\ Ed. Jiiynlioll, Vol. II. 
p. 214.— Mmoire w dlnde^ pp. 176, 278. 

It is almost uniformly spelt in tills mode, witli the Arabic tlio variations 
being very few. Tlio final sylkblo is occasionally w//, 5^4 and i/ai; but M is most 
probably tlie correct form. "Wo find tbo same termination in Armfi-bel, or the modem 
Bida. It may possibly be connected with tbo Mongol “a city,” as in X/kM- 
halu, the city of the Xbfin.—Seo Journ. li. A. Soo.^ YoL XV. p. 200. 

VOL. X. 
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and the Turks’’^ (p. 106). Biladnn frequently mentions it, and 
speaks of Kandahar as entirely separate and distinct (pp. 117, 118, 
125, 127). He tells us it was situated on a hill or elevated site, and 
that ’Amran, after taking the town, transferred the principal inhabit¬ 
ants to Kusdar (p. 128), from which place it was situated at the 
distance of five parasangs.® 

According to Ibn Ilaukal, and the corresponding passages in 
Istakhri (p. 29), Ouselej^’s Oriental Geography, and the Ashhalu-l 
BUM, Kandabel was the capital of Budha, and a large place of 
commercial traffic, deficient in the produce of the date-palm, and 
situated in a desert, eight stages from Mansiira, and ten through the 
desert from Multan.® 

All these descriptions make Kandabel correspond sufficiently with 
the modern Gandava, to leave no doubt of their identity. Later 
historians speak of it as being on the borders of Kirman,^ but their 
notions of that province were very indefinite, and any place on the 
eastern confines of Sind would equally answer their loose mode of 
delineation. 

Gandava, which is the capital of the province of Kachh Gandiiva, 
is surrounded by a wall, and is still one of the most important 
places between Kclat and Shikarpiir, though greatly declined from 
its former state. Indeed, Bagh is a much larger, as well as more 
commercial town, but the credit of antiquity cleaves to Gandava. 

Kandabel, it will be observed, is represented as the capital of 
Budha, which, therefore, next demands our attention. This is 
evidently the same province as the Budhpiir, Budhiya, and Budapur 
(p. 145) of the Ghach-ndma* 

Under the Eai dynasty, the second satrapy of Sind comprised, 
besides the town of Siwistan, which was the capital,® '' Budhpur, 

1 Mem* sur VInde, p. 57. 

3 Mem* sur VInde, p. 176. The distance is too short to suit Gandava, which is 
eighty miles north-east of KusdCir. Has not “parasangs ” been entoTcd instead of 
stages ? ” 

3 Gxldemcistcr, 172, 177, 178. Elmacin, Jlistoria Saracenics, ann. 101. 

® Sihwan on the Indus is here alluded to; but the town of Sebi, or Sil)i, and the 
province of SiwistCm, arc tho constant source of confusion and mistake, whenever the 
name occurs; insomucli, that it is sometimes difficult, as in the passages hero quoted, 
to detormiuo positively which place is indicated. This perplexity is not diminished 
by the fact of the large province of SistCin, or Sijistan, being not very remote. 
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and Jankan (Jangar), and the skirts of the hills of Ehjhan, as far 
as the borders of Makran (p. 138).” Again, '' Chach marched 
towards the fortress of Budapur and Siwistan.” After crossing the 
Indus ^'lie went to Budhiya, the capital of which tract was Nanaraj 

Kakaraj), and the inhabitants of the place called it Sawfs.”. 

“After taking the fort of the Sawis, he moved towards Siwistan ” 
(p. 145). 

When Siwistan was attacked by Muhammad Kasim, the governor 
fled to Budhiya, where was “ a fortress called Sfsam,^ on the banks 
of the Kumbh,” whither he was pursued by the Arab general, who 
encamped with a portion of his army at “Nilhan on the Kumbh.” 
Here, the chiefs of Budhiya determined to make a night attack upon 
his camp. These chiefs of Budhiya, who were of the same family 
as the ruler of Sisam, are subsequently shown to be Jats; ® whose 
origin was derived from a place on the banks of the Gang, which 
they call Aundhar.” * After failing in this expedition, they volun¬ 
tarily surrendered themselves, as they had “ found from the books of 
the Buddhists that Hindustan was destined to bo conquered by the 
army of Islam,” and then turned their arms vigorously against their 
former comrades. On Muhammad’s advancing to Sisam, “some of 
the idolaters fled to Budhya, higlior up: some to the fort of Ba- 
hitliir,'^ between Saliij and Kandhabel” (p. 162); and there sued for 
peace, and after agreeing to pay tribute, sent their hostages to 
Siwistan. 

In the Ifujmakt-t Taivdrllch wo read that Bahman, the ParsiaB 
king, “ built in the country of Budh a town called Balimanabad, 
which according to some is Mansura ” (p. lOG). 

[Biladuri mentions this tract as the scene of the slaughter of 
Budail (p. 119), and it is, perhaps, disguised under the name of 
Basea in p. 123.] 

In Istakhri (p. 29), and in Ibn Ilaukal, it assumes the form o:f 
Budh, or Budha. The infidel inhabitants within the borders of 
Sind are called Budha and Maud. They reside in the tract between 

^ III the province of Sebi (Sfwistfin), according to the Tuhf(ttH4 Kirdm. [It m 
probably “Seisan,’' on the Manchhar lake.--Sec p. 161.] 

Or Chanuas, according to the Tnkfaiu-l Kirum, MS. p, 12. 

[See Note, p. 160.] 

BahaltCir and Bahia, in tlio TuhfaM Kirdm, 
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Turan, Multan, and Mansura, on the western bank of the Mihran. 
They live in huts made of reeds and grass ” (p. 38). Again, Atal 
is inhabited by Musulmans and infidel Biidhas.”^ .... From 
Mansura to the first borders of Budha is fifteen stages^ (p. 39), and 
any one who travels that road must go along the banks of the 
Mihran until he reaches Sadustan (Sihwan).” 

Nadha,” or Nudha,’’ seems to be the reading preferred by Idrisi 
(p. 83), and the Nubian geographer. Kazwini describes the country as 
having a population resembling the Zat, and yielding plenty of rice 
and cocoa-nuts,. It also produces camels with double humps, which 
being rarely found elsewhere, were in great demand in Khurasan 
and Persia.^ Ibn Haukal also remarks upon the excellence of its 
breed of camels. The Mardsidu4 likewise approves of the 

initial N, instead of B; but these later authorities are of no value, 
when arrayed against the repeated instances to the contrary from the 
Ghachndma^ and the great majority of the readings in Ibn Haukal 
and Istakhri.® 

From a comparison of all these statements, it would appear that 
the old tract of Biidh, or Budhiya, very closely corresponds with tlio 
modern province of Kachh Gandava, on all four sides except the 
northern, where it seems to have acquired a greater extension, of 
which it is impossible to define the precise limits. It is worthy of 
remark that, in the very centre of Kachh Gandava, there is still a 
place called Budha on the Nari river, and it is possible that the 
name is also preserved in the Kakar tract of Bon, or Bura, foiming 


^ See also Giklemeister, de reb. Ind., pp. 164, 171, 172, 177. 

2 TMs, if the right reading, must bo understood in the sence of remotest, because 
the capital Kandhbel is declared to ho only eight stages, and Tdrsin, which is conter¬ 
minous with Budh on the west, is only set down at fifteen stages. The Aakhahi-l 
Bildd gives the distance from Mansdra to the nearest point of Budh as only five 
marches. This is probably the correct reading.—See Journal A. iS. JB., 1852, No. 1, 
p. 73. 

3 De reh. Indicts^ p. 216. ^ Ed. Juynboll, Vol. II. p. 

5 If Nndha could he supposed the correct reading, it would lend an interest to a 
passage in Dionysius, who says in his Periegesis— 

Ivdhv Trdp Ttoraiihv vSrioi 'XKvQai Gvrdiovo'ip—Y, 1088. 

'N6rioi might be meant for “ the Nodhites,’" instead of “ southern,*^ as usually 
translated; or the Arabs might have converted the southern’’ into a separate class 
with a distinctive name. 
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part of the Afgliaii province of Siwistan.^ In the Ayin4 Allari the 
town of Budhyan is mentioned as being on the northern frontier of 
Sirkar Thatta, one hundred kos from Bandar Lahori. 

It is impossible to assent to an hypothesis lately started in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society, quoted above, that this tract was desig¬ 
nated after the present Burohees, or Brahuis. Their name itself is 
too modern,—^besides being belied by the usual meaning ascribed to 
it, of ''mountaineer;”—and even their partial occupation of this 
low eastern tract is not yet a century old. From time immemorial 
it has been held by the Jats, who still constitute the majority of the 
population, and the Brahiiis are a mere intrusive stock from the 
provinces of Miishkf and Jhow, and the rugged highlands of Saha- 
rawan, which abut Kaohh Gandava on the westward. It has been 
surmised, also, that these Budhiyas were the Bhodya and Bhqja of 
the Puranic legends, and even the Bhotyas of Tibet. This is tread¬ 
ing upon still more dangerous ground.'-^ It is fiir more probable tliat, 
if the name had any significant origin at all, it was derived from the 
possession of the Buddhist religion in its purity ])y the inhabitants 
of that remote tract, at the time when Brahmanism was making its 
quiet but steady inroads by the more open and accessi]}]e course of 
the river Indus. [See post, Note on the Meds.] 

Kcmnazlmr, 

[Omission and misplacing of the dots have caused this name to 
assume a very varying form in Eoman characters. Ibn Klmrdadba 
(p. 14) calls it " Kinnazbun,” and Istakhri’s version (p. 29) may be 
so road. The AshMlu-l Bilad (p. 34) has "Kalnyun;” Gilde- 
meistor’s version of Ibn Haukal makes it " Eamiazbur; ” Idrisi 
writes "Firabuz,'^’ but " Kirbuz ” sometimes occurs. The IfardsiduA 
IttiW has " Kirbun,” but Juynboll, the editor, says tliis is a false 
reading for Kannazbiir. Biladuri (p. 119) agrees in tins last spelling, 
and the Chach-ndma has "Kannazpur,” and "Kinarbur.” The 
position of the place appears to correspond with that of the modem 
Punjgoor in Makrjin.] 

^ In tlie passage quoted above from tlic Mupnalu-i TatmmJch, Bahmaii is said to 
have founded a city called BalimanCibdd in tbe country of Budb, There is a place 
entered as Brahiraaii in Burnes’ map, between Sldd and Bori. 

2 V. de Saint-Martin, Mudes de Gdoy, aucieune^ Torn. I, pp. 328-334.—Lassen 
Ind. JltertL, Vol. I. pp. 550, 611, 727. 
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Mandal. — Kiraj. 

It is difOoult to fix the position of Mandal, one of the places to 
which Junaid despatched an expedition. 

The name of Mandal, or Mandalam, being applied generally to 
signify “a region,” in Sanskrit, adds to our doubts upon this occasion. 
Thus we have Tonda-Mandalam, Pandu-Mandalam, Chola-Man- 
dalam, and many others. [Almost, or entirely, all of them being 
situated in the South.] The most noted Mandal of the Arab geo¬ 
graphers was that whence Mandalf aloe-wood was derived; hence 
agallochum was frequently called “Mandal;” but no one seems to 
have known whore it was situated. Kazwinl says no one can 
penetrate to it, because it lies beyond the equinoctial hne: but he 
calls it a city of India, taking that word in its enlarged sense of 
Bast Indies. [The Marasidu-l IttiW calls it a city of Hind, but 
gives no indication of its locality. Abu-1 Bida has no notice of it.] 
Avicenna, in his Kaii'kn, says that, according to some, it is in the 
middle of the land of Hind. The place here aUuded to, is probably 
the coast of Coromandel, whence the agdhchwm, brought from the 
eastern islands, was distributed to the marts and countries of tho 


■west. 

Avicenna’s description might bo made to apply to Mandala upoii 
the Nerbadda, which in the second century of our era was tho seat of 
tho Haihaya dynasty of Gondwana;' but this is, of course, too far 
for any Arab expedition, notwithstanding that M. Eoinaud considers 
TJjjain and Malwa® to have been attacked at the same period, under 
the orders of Junaid (p. 126). But Malabar would have been^ a 
more probable object of attack than Malwa, in the heart of India. 
As wo proceed, wo shall find other expeditions almost all directed to 
different points in the Guzerat peninsula,—as, indeed, was the case, 
even from the time of the conquest of Sind, when the inhabitants of 


Basra were engaged in a warfare with tho Meds of Surashtra. 

1 Langlois, Tol. I. p. 6.—As. lies., Vol. IX. pp. 100, lOfi, 112.— 

J. A.S. Bengal, August, 1837.-/- A. S. Aomiag, Yol. IV. p. J’’"" f"’ 

“ India,” Vol. I. p. 141 .—SoHogel’s Samayana, Vol. I. pt. u. p. 208.—I ^ 
Tol VIII. Miso. Tracts, p. 19.—Baudry, Encycl. Modems, Tom. XVIII. col. lol. 


Tifl.Hsi'H JCtid jAlt%6Tt‘h»n "Vol* I. jBcil. IV* ^ 

* [iWse two names were left blank in bis Fragments,^ but were ^stojed in t ie 

Mdmoire sur I'Inde, p. 192. In Goojes’ most careful edition of the text of BiUduri 
the names are distinctly written “ Uzain" and “ Mdlaiat.”'] 
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It is evident that we must seek, also, no very distant site for 
Mandal. Even Mandal-eswara (Mandlaisar), on the Nerbadda, would 
be too remote. Mandor in Eajputana, the ancient capital of the 
Parihars, or Mandra in Kachh, or Mandal in Jhalawar, would be 
better, or the famous Mandavi, had not its ancient site been known 
by another name,—Eaen. Altogether, Mandal in Guzerat, better 
known as Oka-Mandal, offers, from its antiquity and its position as 
the western district of that peninsula, the most probable site for the 
Mandal of Junaid. 

From the expression of tlie historian Tabari, that the Arabs never 
recovered possession of Kfraj and Mandal, there would seem to be 
an implication that these places lay beyond the province of Sind, 
and that they were at no great distance from one another. They 
are also mentioned together in the passage under consideration. 
The Kiraj ’’ of Tabari and the Futkhu~l BulMn seems to be the 
same place as the Kaj ” oi Biruni. The name occurs again as 

Kiraj and '' Kiiraj ” in the ChaeFndma (pp. 189, 197), and was 
probably situate in, if not named from, Kachh, though the exact 
site of the town cannot now be established. 

The position of Oka-Mandal on the opposite coast is a sufficient 
reason why it should be mentioned in connection with Kiraj, sup¬ 
posing that place to have been in Kachh; and, in the absence of 
more certain information, I should, for this, as well as the other 
reasons above given, feel disposed to consider it as the Mandal 
noticed by the Arab historians of the Sindian conq^uest.^ 

MaiiJdharL 

[Such appears to bo the preferable mode of spelling the name 
which appears in Istakhri as Manhanari (p. 27), in Ibn Haukal as 
Manhatara, and in Idrisi as Manabari (p. 77). It is described as 
being on the west of the river, three days’ journey south from 
Sadusan (Sihwan), and two days short of Bebal,—the two maps 
agree with this account. The route Irom Mansura to Debal crosses 
the river at this place. It has been supposed to bo the Minnagara 
of the ancients.—See the next article Minnagara.”] 

1 Gildemoister, Script Arak dc rehus Indicts, pp. 69, 71, 214.-—Tod, Rajasthan^ 
Vol. 1. pp. 39, 100, 7z5.—Hamilton's Gazetteer, 4to. Vol. 1. pp. 661, 666, 661.— 
Hudson, Geog. Vet, Script Min,^ Yol. l,^Periplm, p. 23. 
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Mmnagara. 

Vincent thinks that the Minnagaxa of Ptolemy, and of the Penplus 
usually ascrihed to Arrian, is the Manjahari of the Arah geographers. 
D’Anyille supposes Minnagara to he the same as Mansura. C. Eitter 
says it is Tatta, so does Alex. Burnes, because Tatta is now called 
Sa-Minagur, and Mannert says, Binagara should be read for Minna¬ 
gara. These high authorities place it on the Indus. But although 
goods wore landed at Barharico, the port of the Indus, and conveyed 
to Minnagara “ by the river,” there is no reason why Minnagara 
should have been on that river. 

The Poriplus merely says, “ Minnagara is inland.” /^etroyew? r) 
fj.erpo'irdXK avrr)<; rf?? I^KvOla'; Miwayap- Again, the Periplus 
says, the “ Metropolis of the whole country, is Minnagara, whence 
great quantities of cotton goods are carried down to Barygaza,” or 
Broach, which could scarcely have been the place of export, if 
Minnagara had been on the Indus. But even allowing it to have 
been on the Indus, there is every reason to suppose it was on the 
eastern bank, whereas Manjahari is plainly stated to be on the 
westem. 

Lassen derives the name of this capital of Indo-Scythia from tho 
Sanskrit Nagara, a t<.)wn, and Mm, which ho shows from Isidorus 
Characenus to bo tho name of a Scythian city. Tho Sindomana of 
Arrian may, therefore, owe its origin to this source. C. Eitter says 
Min is a name of tho S.aoas ; if so, there can be little doubt that wo 
have their representatives in the wild Minas of Eajputana, who have 
been driven but little to tho eastward of their former haunts. 

Minnagara is, according to Ptolemy, in Long. 115.15. Lat. 19. 30, 
and ho places it on the Nerbadda, so that his Minnagara, as well as 
that of Ihe second quotation from tho Poriplus, may possibly be tho 
famous Mandugarh (not far from tho river), and the Mankir which 
tho early Arab Gcographoirs represent as tho capital of tho Balliara. 
[See tho article “ Balliara.”] 

Tho fact appears to bo that there wore two Minnagaras—one on, 
or near, the Indus; another on tho Nerbadda (Narmada). Ptolemy’s 
assertion cannot bo gainsaid, and establishes tho oxistenco ol tho 
latter on the Norb.'idda, [and this must have been the Minnagara of 
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which the Periplus represents Broach to be the port]. The one on. 
or near, the Indus was the capital of Indo-Scythia, and the Bina- 
gara, or Agrinagara, of Ptolemy. We learn from the Tuhfatu-1 
Kiram that in the twelfth century Minagar was one of the cities 
dependent on Multan, and was in the possession of a chief, by 
caste an Agri, descended from Alexander. When we remember 
that Arrian informs us that Alexander left some of his troops, 
(including, no doubt, Agrians), as a garrison for the town at the 
junction of the Indus and Aoesines, this affords a highly cmious 
coincidence, which cannot, however, be further dilated upon in this 
piace.^ 

Na7''dna. 

\JEjxtract of General Cunningham^s Archaeological Bepori for 
1864:^6,---Fage 1.] 

''In his account of the geography of Northern India, the celebrated 
Abu Rxliaii makes the city of Narain the starting point of three 
diffeiont itineraries to the south, the south-west, and the west. 
This place has not been identified by M. Beinaud, tho learned 
historian of ancient India, but its true locality lias been accurately 
assigned to the neighbourhood of Jaypiir. Its position also puzzled 
Sir II. Elliot, who says, however, that with one exception " Narwar 
satisfies all the requisite conditions.’^ But this position is quite 
untenable, as will bo seen by tho proofs which I am now about to 
bring forward in support of its identification with Ndrdya% tho 
capital of Bair at, or Matsya, 

According to tho Chinese pilgrim, Ilwen Tsang, tho capital of 
the kingdom of Fo4i-ye4o-lo, which M. Reinaud has identified with 
Fa.Tyatra, or Bairat, was situated at 500 li, or 83-| miles, to the west 
of Mathura, and about 800 It, or 133|- miles, to tho south-west 
(read south-east) of the kingdom of She4oAii4o, that is, of Satadru, 
on the Sutlej—The bearing and distance from Mathura point un¬ 
equivocally to Bairdt, tho ancient capital of Matsya, as the city of 

^ Compare Hitter, Die Erdhmdevon Asien, Vol. lY. part 1, p. 475, and Yol. V. 
p. 181. 1 tol. Geoyr, Lib. VII. c. I, tab. 10. Vincent, Periplus of the Erythraean 
Sea, p. 349. B’Aiiville Aniiq, de I* Inde, p. 34. Manncrt, Geog. der Griechen and 
Mbmer, Vol. V. pp. 107, 130, 136. Hudson, Geog. Vet. Scriptorea Grmei Min. Vol. 

T. Buriics’ Travels into EoTckara, Vol. HI. p. 79. Journal M. A. 8, Vol. I. p. 31. 

0. Lassen, Pe Pentapoimnia Ind. p. 57. Allgenuine Enegelop,: Art, Indien, p 91. 
Arriani, Be Expedit: Alex : Lib. VI. 15. ’ ' 
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Hweu Tsang’s narrative; and tMs being fixed, we may identify tbe 
capital of Satadm, or tbe Sutlej Provinces, witb tbe famous Port of 
Hansi, wbiob successfully resisted tbe arms of Mabmiid of Gbaznf. 
According to tbe TahaTcdt-i Ndsiri, Hansi was tbe ancient capital of 
tbe Province of Siwalik, and up to tbe time of its capture by Mas’ud 
bad been considered by tbe Hindus as impregnable. 

Abu Eiban, tbe contemporary of Mahmud, places Nardna, tbe 
capital of Karzdt, at twenty-eight parasangs to tbe west of Mathura, 
which, taking tbe parasang at three and a half miles, would make 
tbe distance ninety-eight miles, or fourteen miles in excess of tbe 
measurement of Hwen Tsang. But as tbe narratives of tbe different 
Muhammadan historians leave no doubt of tbe identity of Nardna, 
tbe capital of Kdrzdt, witb Narayana, tbe capital of Bairdt, this 
difference in tbe recorded distance from Mathura is of little moment. 
According to Abu Eiban, Nardna, or Bazdna,^ was called Narayan 
by tbe Musulmans, a name which still exists in Ndrdyanpur, 
a town situated at ten miles to tbe north-east of Bairat itself. 
Prom Kanauj to Narana, Abu Eiban gives two distinct routes tbe 
first direct, via Mathura, being fifty-six parasangs, or 196 miles, and 
tbe other to tbe south of tbe Jumna being eighty-eight parasangs, or 
308 miles. The intermediate stages of tbe latter route are, 1st., Asi, 
18 parasangs, or 63 miles; 2nd., Bahina, 17 parasangs, or 59^ miles ; 
3rd., Jandara (Chandra), 18 parasangs, or 63 miles; 4th., Rajauri, 
either 15 or 17 parasangs, 54 or 59|- miles; and 5tb., Bazdna, or 
Nardna, 20 parasangs, or 70 miles. As tbe direction of tbe first 
stage is especially recorded to have been to tbe south-west of Kanauj, 
it may be at once identified witb tbe Assai Ghdt on tbe Jumna, six 
miles to tbe south of Etawa, and about sixty miles to tbe south-west 
of Kanauj. Tbe name of tbe second stage is written Baltina, 
for which, by tbe simple shifting of the diacritical points, I propose 
to read Sabania, which is tbe name of a very large and 

famous ruined town, situated twenty-five miles to tbe north of 
Gwalior, of which some account will be given' in tbe present 
report. Its distance from tbe Assai Glidt is about fifty-six miles. 
Tbe third stage named Jandara by M. Eeinaud, and Chandra by Sir 
Henry Elliot, I take to be Eindon, reading for Its 

distance from BaJianiya by the Kbetri Ghat on tbe Cbambal river is 
3 [Eeinaud’s reading.] 
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about seventy miles. Tbe fourtli stage, named Bajori, still exists 
under the same name, twelve miles to the soiitli of Mdoheri, and about 
fifty miles to the north-west of Sindon, Prom thence to Narainpur 
and Bairdt, the road lies altogether through the hills of Alwar or 
Macheri, which makes it difficult to ascertain the exact distance. 
By measurements on the lithographed map of eight miles to the 
inch, I make the distance to be about sixty miles, which is sufficiently 
near the twenty parasangs, or seventy miles of Abu Bfhan’s account. 

According to the other itineraries of Abu Eihan, Nardna was 
twenty-five parasangs to the north of Ckitor in Mewdr, fifty para¬ 
sangs to the east of Multdn, and sixty parasangs to the north-east of 
Anhalwdra, The bearings of these places from Bairdt are all 
sufficiently exact, but the measurements are more than one-half too 
short. For the first distance of twenty-five parasangs to Chitor, I 
would propose to read sixty-five parasangs, or 227 miles, the actual 
distance by the measured routes of the Quarter-Master General 
being 217|. As the distance of Chitor is omitted in the extract from 
Abu Eihan, which is given by Eashidu-d Din,^ it is probable that 
there may have been some omission or confusion in the original of 
the Tdr%lh4 Mind from which he copied. The erroneous measure¬ 
ment of fifty parasangs to Multan is, perhaps, excusable on the 
gxoxmd that the direct route through the desert being quite impass¬ 
able for an army, the distance must have been estimated. The error 
in the distance of Anhalwara I would explain by refeiring the 
measurement of sixty parasangs to Chitor, which lies about midway 
between Bairat and Anhalwara. From a comparison of all these 
different itineraries, I have no hesitation whatever in identifying 
Bazdna or Nardna, the capital of Karzdtox Guzrdt,^ with Ndrdyanpur, 
the capital of Bairdt or Vairdt. In Firishta the name is written 
either Kilrat, as in Dow, or Mairdt, czj]jA as in Briggs, 

both of which names are an easy misreading of Wairdt or 

V%rdt, as it would have been written by the Muhammadans. 

O O 0 o 

According to Abu Eihan the town was destroyed, and the people 

1 [Rashidii-d Bin gives the distance as fifteen parasangs, see p. 60.] 

ss [See the variant readings in p. 59—to which may he added from Sir 

H. Elliot’s MS.] 
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retired far into tlie interior. By Birishta this invasion is assigned 
to the year a.h. 413, or a.d. 1022, when the king (Mahmud), hearing 
that the inhabitants of two hilly tracts named KairAt and Ndrdin 
(or Bairdt and Nardyan) still continued the worship of idols (or 
lions in some manuscripts), resolved to compel them to embrace the 
Muhammadan faith. The place was taken and plundered by Amir 
’AIL”] 

Niriin. — SdJciira. — J'xraJc. 

Amongst the many places of which it is difficult to establish the 
true position in ancient Sind, Nirdn or Nairun is one of the most 
perplexing, for several reasons. Its first syllable, even, is a con¬ 
troverted point, and while all the French authors uniformly write it 
Byroun, after Abii-1 Fida,i the English equally persist in following 
Idrisi® (p. 78), and writing it Niriin and Nerun. What imparts a 
presumptive correctness to the French reading is, that it is set down 
as the birthplace of the celebrated Abu Eihan al Biruni. But here, 
in limine, several strong objections may be raised,—that Abfi Eihan 
was a Khwarizmian, and is so called by the best authorities,—that 
throughout his descriptive geography of India, he is more deficient 
in his account of Sind than in any other part, that he nowhere 
mentions it as his birthplace,—and that no one ever heard of any 
Birun in Sind, though many local traditions speak of a Nirun, and 
concur in fixing its locality. Abii-l Fida certainly writes it Birdn, 
but there is often an assumption of accuracy about him which has 
been far too readily conceded by the modems; for he was merely 
a distant foreigner, who never left Syria except to go to Mecca 
and Egypt, and he was therefore compelled to copy and rely on 
the defective information of others. Istakhri, Ibn Haukal, and 
the AslUlu-l Bildd are not quite determinate in their reading, but 
the Chach-ndma and the Tuhfatu-l Eirdm never write it in any other 
form than with the initial N, followed by yd, which leaves us still 
in doubt whether the word be Nairun, Ni'run, or Norun; but it is 
certainly neither Birun, nor Birun, nor Bainin, nor Byroun. 

Other considerations with respect to the name of Abu Eflian, will 
be found in the Note devoted to that philosopher, in the second 
volume of this work. 

^ Odographie d’Ahou~l Feda, p. 348. 


2 Geographic d'Edrisij Tom. I. p. 16. 
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Under the dynasty of the Eais, Nfrhn was included within the 
government of Brahmanahad (p. 158). The inhabitants of Nirdn 
solicited from the Arabs a cartel of protection, as their city was » on 
the very road of the Arabs to Sind » (p. 157). After the conquest 
of Dehal, “Md. Kasim directed that the catapults should be sent by 
boat towards the fort of Kirun (p. 47), and the boats went up the 
stream caUod Sindh Sagara,* while he himself advanced by wav of 
isam (p. 157). When Md. Kasim wont from Dobal “to the 
fortess of Niri'ni, which is twenty-five parasangs distant, ho marched 
for six days, and on tlie seventh arrived at Nirun, whoro there is a 
meadow which they call BaJhar, situated on the land of Bardzi» 
which tho inundations of the Indus had not yet reached (p. 158), 
^d the aimy consequently complained of being o 2 ipressod by thirst. 
This drought was seasonably relieved thi-ough tho efficacy of the 
genoral’s prayers,—" when all tho pools and lakes which were round 
tlmt^ city wore raplonishod with water.” Ho then “ moved towards 
Siwistan (Si'hwiin) by several marches, until ho reached Bahraj or 
Mauj,‘ thirty parasangs from Nirun” (p. 158). After his expedition to 
Siwistan and Budhiya, ho was directed by Ilajjaj to return to Nirun, 
and make preparations for crossing tho Indus (p. 103). lie accordingly 


• '■<=‘1(1 this name as Dhand Sahara; hut the MS. of the E. I. lib 

™ “ Sind-sagar,” and this ha.s been adopted in tho te.tt. Sir 
H. Llliots copy scoma rather to road-Wahand, or Wuhind-sagar, a name which is 
also adnnssib 0 , see p. 250. It is called in the text an ub, or “ ^ter,” which Im 
twlTf, ^f “ m,anifesttbat tho only water communication b" 

o!Ld f “'‘"“ted 0“ the mo.st western branch of tho Indus, 

Boo., Vol. 1 pp^’29"^3'f]*^^ Muhammad X-isim oonycyed his engines. Joum. It. A. 

J [Both MSS, agree in reading “ Sfsara as tho name of the place by which Muham¬ 
mad Atom proceeded, hut it can hardly be the place of that name to which he 

mordy montloi: 

n M the translation as printed at 

p. 158.] Iho word again occurs-" from the camp of Bardzi,” and must he tho 

JrXrtd“‘£5.11,” ^ 

‘ I'hliot’s MS. of tho Ohuch-nima gives this name ns “ Bahrai,” but the 

1 , ■f inr^™-F'-^ ’l other hand, Istakhrl’s map as given by Moeller 

lays down Bahraj ’ m the locality indicated by the Chach-nhma. A conflict of au¬ 
thority leaving the true reading doubtful, though “ Bahraj ” seems preferable.] 
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moved back by several difficult marches “to the fort which is on the 
hill of Nirun,”^ where there was a beautiful lake and charming 
grove (p. 163). This fort was the nearest point to the capital ot 
the Khalif. After crossing the Indus, a garrison was left at Nirun, 
to keep open the communications in the rear and protect the con- 
voys (p. 144). 

Istakhri (p. 28) and Ibn Haukal tell us that “Nirdn lies between 
Debal and Mansura, but nearer to the latter, and that any traveller 
who wishes to go to Mansura, must cross the river Indus at Manja- 
bari, which is on the western bank, and stands opposite to Man¬ 
sura” (p. 37)- The subsequent geographers copy these authors, as 
usual, adding little further information. Idrisi places it distinctly 
on the western bank (p. 78). Abii-l Mda says it is fifteen para- 
sangs from Mansura, and fixes it in latitude 26° 40', on the autho¬ 
rity of the Kanun of Birum'.^ 

The name of Sahara or Sagara, which is mentioned above, requires 
a few words of notice. The Ghach-ndma merely mentions that “ the 
fleet of Md. Kdsim came to anchor in the lake of Sagarabut the 
Tnlifatn-l Kirdm says, “having placed his manjaniks on boats, he 
sent them to the fort of Nirun, by way of the water of Sakdra, while 
he himself marched by land.’” Elsewhere, wo are informed in the 
same work, that “Debal, now called Thatta, was in the land of 
Sakdra.” * Again, Thaira, which was a strong fort near Thatta, was 
“in the land of Sakdra.”Again, Dowal, Bhambdr, Bagar, and 
Tharra were each “ excellent cities in the land of Sakuia. 

In the Ayin-i Alhan Sakdra is entered as a Pergana in Sirkar 
Thatta; and in tho Tdrikh-i Tahiri it is also spoken of as a Per¬ 
gana, lying under the Makali hills, in which Thatta itself was in¬ 
cluded' (p. 257). Mas’udi speaks of a Si%ara or Sbakira (p. 24), 
two days’ journey from tho town of Debal; and it is added that both 
branches of the Indus disembogue into tho sea at that place. It 
does not seem improbable that wo have tho same word in tho Sagapa 


' GiUemcister, * rchts Indieis, p. 179. Ho insists upon reading Birun. M. 
Ecinaud considers the original to he ambiguous in this passage.—ilfdw. sur I’Inde, 

T) 2^0* 

a Gi;.ogro.iMed'AUu-l Mia, Toxto Arabe, p. 348.-D’Anvillo, Relairmmnmts mr 
la CariB dc Vh^de, p. 37, Bt seg* 

3 MS. p. 6. “ P-1- “ P-11- “ ‘'1 W»- -18. 
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of Ptolemy and Marcianus Heracleotcs, for they call it "the first 
and most westorly mouth of the river Indus.” ‘ 

We may consider the stream of Sakura to correspond with the 
prolongation of the Gisri or Ghara creek, which at no very distant 
time must have communicated with the Indus above Thatta. Indeed, 
Mr. N. Crow, writing in the year 1800, says, “By a strange turn 
that the river has taken within these five and twenty years, just 
aliovo Tatta, that city is flung out of the angle of tho inferior Delta, 
in which it formerly stood, on tho main land towards the hills of 
Buliicliistan.” ^ 


Tho position here assigned to tho Sakura, points out tho direction 
where wo arc to look lor Xirihi, to which, liy means of that stream, 
there waens to have liecn a water communication—at least approxi- 

Tiiate^ if not 

It ns (piite (evident that Ni'ri'm was on the wmstem bank of tho 
In.his. Not only do wo find MuluHnmad Kasim going tliero in 
ord(o- to inake due pivp/irations for “ crossing” that river, not only 
do we Hnd Dhhir, on rctGving the iutclligem-e of tho capture of 
Behai, directing .lai.siya to “cross over” from Xiruii to Bnlhmanil- 
hiid without .lelay (MS. p. hut it is also so represented both 

in tho text, and on the maps, of I.staklin' and the AMc/thU Bildd. 
Nevertheless, .M. D’.Vvczae, it, tho map prcfi.ted to the M.moiru snr 
I liidc, places it on liio eastern liank. ilis authority stands deservedly 

liigli, hut can he of no value against tho iiosiiive testimony liero 
a<i(luci.*d to tin* Contrary. 

Jhnv then it came in modern times to ho cniisidercl identical with 
Haidarahild it is iinpossil.le to say, but so it is laid down uiihoKita- 
tmgly^trern the TnliJ)Un-l Kln'nit, down to tho latest Knglish tourist.’ 
LvoimI it could lie aceoiiuted for l,y siippn.siiig that the Ifahiilf then 
constituted tlw main stream of the Indus, wo slioiild ncverthcIosH 
find that tho distances assigned to Ninln from various places named 
would not mako it oorres[iond in position with I laidarahilil. 

‘ .-Jl., in H.ulsm.’s (hosn.ph, ,I/,Vol. I. 

Wi. r. p. 218.-MoM,ira<,, 

» 'll ' 'o' ■ 'J'foi’d.'i into Ihkhara,yA. 111. 

1. SI -.--hlpliinslon,. Oj Vol. 1. p. SOh-Uartoii, mndh, pp. 131. 37(). 

clatter say. its ai.eicit iiaiiic ,s «„t only Nerun'H ihirt, hut Patiilpfc If so, wo 

can be ut na Io.sh fru- ratiala. ^ ’ 
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And kere it is ob™ to remark, that tke establiskment of its 
locaUty depends cHefly upon the sites which are assigned to ote 
disputed cities, more especially to Debal and Mansura. I have else- 
where stated my reasons for oonsiderii^ Debal to be 
Kardchi, and Mansura by Haidardbdd. Much ako djiends on the 
.a™ of fie wMol gr.-, '“f “ " 

even in neighbouring provmces. As it was piooa y 
Sind by the local hos, we may ascribe to it the small standar o 
miles and a half, which we know it to have had upon the T^r^, 
according, to the latest and most accurate investigations. , 

out assigning to f ^ t" 

!:L:::o"ti^ - - - -"" 

less than the one, or more than Hie other. It is usual and doubttess 
more correct, to fix the standard at a higher 

English miles; but this is evidently moapphcable and 

wodd be even more decisive against the identity of Debal and 

Thatta, than the present hypothesis.' -Nrirfin 

Guided by all these considerations, I am disposed to place Niiu 
or Helaya, a little below Jarak, on the high road from 
Thatta to Haidardbad. The correspondences in other respects appeal 

exact in every instance of comparison. , 

It has a direct communication by a road over the hills with Bela 
and would be the first place in the valley of the Indus which the 
Arabs could reach by land, and therefore nearest to the capital of 

^^atelbound in the neighbourhood, and arclax^-^^^^S^' 
daily the Kinjar, to have admitted Muhammad Kasim s fleet. 

1 On the PexBian faxsang, m Pm”!/ 

and Fenny Cyclop.^ v. laiasa ► 19 _ 22 .—Oiiseley’s Onent, 

m Ten rW«rf.-Groto-B oj M Vo 1. XL ^ 

PWl, Toni. Reckoned at lUroc miloa ai.d tliroo .luaifoia, 

Vol. I. f. 5So. T,j,i,,la.thoIoiiElk.«ig«odljO;»'loi 

- M " •> " “'1 “■* • 

Hmhmj Gmg. -See., Vol. X. p. US. . parnsang at eight 

*."“'.Sl‘L^o'’- ...odia-fhMoU — da. 

imply a long parasaiig.— J}.d9. 
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^ Nfriin is represented as twenty-five parasangs from Debal. (The real 
distance is seventy British statute miles between Helai and Karachi.) 

Nirun was situated on a hill, which would admit of its being 
identified with very few other places of note near the Indus. It 
lay between Debal and Mansura, but was nearer to the latter. 
(This position also corresponds with that of Helai). It was fifteen 
parasangs from Mansura. (Thirty-five miles is the distance between 
Helai and Haidarabad.) 

We need scarcely pursue the comparison farther. We may rest 
assured that Nirun was, if not at Helai, at least at no groat distance 
from it, and was certainly not Haidarabad. It is worthy of remark 
that Helai itself is a place of undoubted antiquity, and there are two 
remarkable hills in its neighbourhood covered with ruins, repre- 
senting' perliaps tlie ITyala of Diodorus.^ 

Next to Helai, Jarak offers many points of probability. It is only 
twelve miles from Helai, and therefore tho distances already laid 
down, with no great profession of exactness, would answer nearly 
equally well. Its commanding position, on a ledge of rock over¬ 
hanging tho Indus, nccessai'ily denotes it to have been always a site 
of importance, and thi.s is confirmed by tho evidonco afforded by 
several substantial remains of masonry on tlm banks of the river, 
which still aiTost tho observation of tho traveller at that place. 

Sad'hsan. 

The TdriJA-i Alfi, in a passage relating to Sultan ,Talalu-d din’s 
proceedings on tho Indus, mentions that Sadiisan was subsequontlj' 
called Sistiin. Though the writer here commits the common oiTor 
of confounding Sistan with Sihwan, or Siwistan, on tho Indus, yot 
ho leaves us in no doubt what correction to apply, and wc thus 
derivG from him an interesting piece of information; for tho position 
of SaduBiin, which is so frequently mentioned in tho Arab accounts 
of Sind, has not hitherto been ascertained. 

Bamtd.—TughlikahM.—Kald-hoL 

Samui desei-ves notice from tho attempt which, has been made to 
establish it as tho celebrated Minnagara of the ancient geographers. 

It was tho cap)ital oi tho Jams of tho Samma dynasty, and, according 

^ MUiotJu Lib. xyii, cap, 104. 


T(JL, I. 


26 
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to the Tuhfatu-l Kir dm, it was founded by Jam Paniya/ under the 
Makali hills, about three miles north-west of Thatta. 

Subsequently, the fort of TughlMbad was built by Jam Taghur 
or Tugblik, on the site of the older Kala-kot, about two miles south 
of Thatta; but that, as well as its predecessor, was left unfinished 
by its founder (p. 272). By a strange vicissitude, the name of 
Tughlikabad is now comparatively forgotten, and that of Kala-kot 
erroneously called Kalan-kot (the great fort), though for a time 
superseded, has restored the just claims of Kajii Kala, and still 
attracts the attention of the traveller. Lt. Burton calls it Kallian- 
kot. I fear to differ from so good a local authority, but believe 
Kala-kot to bo more strictly correct. 

The ruins of Sainui, Samuiya, or Samma-nagar, “ the city of the 
Sammas,” are to be traced near Thatta; and, under the wrong and 
deceptive spelling of Sa-minagar, have induced Col. Tod, Sir A. 
Burnes, and many who have too readily followed them—including 
even Eittcr, who considers the question settled “incontestably,” 
to recognise in that name the more ancient and more famous Minna- 
gara. The easy, but totally unwarrantable, elision of the first and 
only important syllable has led to this tanciiul identification.® 


Sinddn, Subdra or Suraldya, and Saimur. 

[Those three towns wore all south of Kambaya, and tho first two 
wore ports. Saimur, though a place of trade, is not distinctly said to 
be a port, but it is laid down on tho sea-shore in tho map. Abu-1 
Pida says that Simian was also called Sindabur, but this is hardly 
in accordance with A1 Biruni and Eashidu-d din (pp. CG, G8). lie 
also notices the variant forms of Siifara and Siitala for Subiira. Tlio 
route as given by Istakhri, Ihn Katikal and Idrisi is 
Kambaya to Surabaya, four days ; 

Surabaya to Sindiin, five ,, 

Siudiin to Saimur five „ 

And tho first two add, Saimur to Sarandih, 15 days. 

Idrisi .also states Broach to be two days from Saimur. AI Biruni 

> rTliis is the “.him ,T(ina, son of Iial)imy.i,” of Mir Ma'siim.] 

» Ted, Vel. t. p. 8C ; 11. 220, 2.50, S12; and W. India, pp. 4(56, 481. 

-Burnes. rr,w<'h, Vol. HI. pp. 81, 70 ; and Moot, pp. 1648.-Lt. Burton, .SmrfA 
p. 388; and Un/mppy VidUy, Vol. 1. p. 10.5.-7’. ICh-am, MS. pp. 19, 2'!, 8^2, 84.- 
Kittor, Adai, Vol. IV. pt. i. p. 47,').—McMurdo, Journ. It. A. Soc., 1. 30, 232. 
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makes tke distance from Broach to Sinddn fifty parasangs, and from 
Smdan to Sufara six parasangs. Abu-1 Fida says that Sindan was 
the last city of Guzerat, and the first of Manihar (Malabar), three 
days journey from Tana. It is hardly possible to reconcile all these 
statements, but there seems to be sufficient eyidence for making 
Smdan the most southerly. It was on a bay or estuary a mile and 
a-half fiom the sea, and tlic modern Daman is probably its present 
representative. Subara was similarly .situated at the same distance 
rom the sea, and finds a likely succes.sor in Surat. Istakhri’s state- 
mont would make Sairnur the most southerly, but this is at variance 
with Mas udi and A1 Biruni, who say that it wa.s in Lar (the 
country round Broach), and with Idrisi’s .statement of its bein-at 
only two days’ journey from Broach. But it is not easy to sec how it 
could have been only two days from Broach and yet five from Sindan. 
Notwithstanding the incongniity of those statements, it must have 
)eon a place of considerable size and importance. It is the only one 
0 J.e80 tjiee towns that has received notice hy Kazwfni. ITm 

account of the place i.s given in page 07 sapm, but it .suj.pl ics no 
data on winch to fix the locality. Ah.i-1 Fida does not mention it, 
and the MaM-i TUU^l’ affords no help, for it merely describes it 
as a city of Ilmd, bordering on Sind near to DohaL] 

Tfir was the ancient capital of the Shnra dynasty, called also by 
the mme of Mehmetur, and written l,y the local liistorians as Muha- 
ampur and Muhammacl-Tfir. It was situated in the Pargana of 
nax,^and ite destruction has been mentioned in the Extracts from 

Ar T ! from 

Aia'u-d (h:ii'« irivasioii of Sind. 

Th. rf 

diMMOies oi (fiiacl.agam and Eadbaii on the borders of the a’haiT or 
Handy desert l.ctweon Parkar and Waiiga Bazar. Tliere is a Par- 
gana of Ihrak still mcludod in Thatta, which may ho a portion of 
the older di.stnct of that name. 

Another capital of the Siimras i.s said to have been Vijoh-kot, 

^ (for it m qieM in thc 3 So variouB forms), five 

mde-s to the oast of the Piiran river, above the Allah-band. 

'J'ho site ofTiir has been considered to bo occupied by the modern 
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Tharri, near Budfna, on the Gdngru riTer. There are, to be sure, 
the remains of an old town to the west of that place; nevertheless, 
the real position of Tur is not to he looked for there, hut at Shaka- 
pur, a populous village about ten miles south of Mirpur. Near that 
village, the fort and palace of the last of the Sumras is pointed out, 
whence bricks are still extracted of very large dimensions, measur¬ 
ing no less than twenty inches by eight’ Other fine ruins are 
scattered about the neighbourhood, and carved tomb-stones are very 
numerous. Fragments of pearls and other precious stones are occa¬ 
sionally picked up, which have all apparently been exposed to the 
action of fire. The people themseves call this ruined site by the 
name of Mehmetiir, so that both the name and position serve to 
verify it, beyond all doubt, as the ancient capital of the Sumras. 

The curious combination of Muhammad-Tur, is an infallible indi¬ 
cation that “ Mchmet” and “ Muhatam” are merely corruptions of 
“Muhammad,” for this name is wretchedly pronounced in Sind. 
The present mode is Maiamet —our own old English word for an 
image, or puppet, when in our ignorance we believed Mawnietria, oi 
the religion of the false prophet, to be synonymous with idolatry, and 
Mahound with the Devil. So Slmkespore, in Borneo and Juliet, says— 
“A ■whining mammet^ in her fortune’s tender.” 

And Spenser, in Ms Faerie Queene — 

And oftentimes by Termagant and Mahound swore.” 

The still grosser corruption of Muhammad into Baphomot,” or 
“ Baffomet,” is not to bo laid to the charge of our nation. Tliis 
•was the name of the idol, or head, ■which the Templars are falsely 
alleged to have worshipped,— quoddam ca])ut cum harbd quod adorant 
et vacant salvatorem suum. Eaynouard argues that this word ori¬ 
ginates from a misprint, or mispronunciation, of Miiluixnniad; but 
Von Hammer and Michelet lean to a Gnostic origin, which wo need 
not stay to consider, being satisfied that Baffoinet” is only another, 
and still more extravagant disguise, under which Europeans have 
exhibited the name of Muhammad.® 

^ Beff-Zdr-ndma, MS. p. 8.— Tuhfatu4 Kirdm, MS. pp. 162, lC6.~I)r. Barnes, 
Vuit to the Court of Sind, p. 134.—Capt. McMurdo, Journ, IL A* Soc,, Vol. 1. pp. 
24, 226, 233. 

3 Baynouard, Monuments hist. rcl. d la condamnation des TempUers^ pp. 261-302 
and in Michaud’s Bist des Croisades, Tom, V. p. 672; and in /. des. Savants, for 
March and April, 1819.—Von Hammer, Mysterium JBaphomeU nvelatum m Ftmi” 
gruhen des Or., Vol VI. pt. i,—Michelet, Eistoire de France, Tom, HI. p. 146. 
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NOTE (B.)—HI ST OBI CAL. ’ . 

The Rdi Dynasty. 

The CTiach-ndma (p. 138) mentions only the three immediate pre¬ 
decessor of the usurper Chaoh, and in this it is followed by the 
Tdrihh-i Sind. It states that “ Bai Siharas, the son of Dlwafj 
(called also Shalu'-Shahi) was defeated and slain by the army of 
kinj- Nimroz,' which entered Kirman from the direction of Ears ; 
and that ho was succeeded by his sou Bai Sahasi.” It will be ob¬ 
served from the annexed extract, that the Tnhfdtu-l Kirdm gives two 
additional reigns, 'ivhich ai-o not, however, referred to any sjjccific 
authority of ancient date. 

“ Dynaaty oj the Mats .—Tlieir capital was the city of Alor, and the 
boundaries of their country were—on the cast, Kaslnnir and Kanauj; 
on the west, Makn'm and the shore of the sea of that is, the 

jiort of Debal; on the south, the piort of Surat (Snraslitra); and 
on the north, Ivandalifir, Sisfcin, the hills of Sulaiiti.-In ami Kuikunrin. 
As the coinmcnci'ment, of tins dynasty lias mii been ascerfained, I 
content myself with inentioniiig some of tlio names which arc 
known. 

‘^TUu Diwd'iJ. ITo was a powerful chief, whoso ali.solute rule 
extended to llu! limits above nieniioncd. lie formed aliianco.s with 
most ol (ho rulers of Jliud, and throughout all hi.s torritorieB 
earavans travelled in perfect security. On lus death, he was sue- 
hOckIlmI ])y IjLs sou, 

Mai SihiXfds^ who fo]l<)w<‘dl iho of his fatlifir in niaiiitaining' 

lus position in happiness, comrorf,, and splendour, during a long 

roig'n. (!oI(f])rato<l son was 

Bdi Sdhnsi, yA\o swa,y(‘<I the sceptre with great p(mip and 
|)Ower. H(i iollowed the institutions of hi,s ancestors, and accom¬ 
plished all liis d<.!sires. 

^^Mat biliarm TL was Ids s(»i and sucoossor. King .Nimroz raiscul 
an armj for tho purpose of al.ta,eking Kim, ami the h‘ai, having 

* [Sir H. Elliot mmUm Mmrox to bo tlio riamo of tlio king, but it in oiiite open 
to read the word« Bfidsbab mrnvofj* m “ king of Nimroz/"' Tim readi'og aoomH 
preftsrable, and hm been adopted in tbo translation of the Cbacb-nlima, p. 139.] 
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advanced to tlae borders of Kich to meet it, selected a field of battle. 
Tbe flame of war blazed from morn to midday, when an arrow 
pierced tbe neck of tbe Eai, so that be died. King Kimroz, after 
plundering tbe camp, returned to bis own, country. Tbe anny of 
Sibaras assembled in a body, and seated bis son Sabasi upon the 
throne. 

^‘Bdi Salad IL excelled bis ancestors m estimable qualities. 
Having, within a short time, settled aflixirs within tbo borders of 
bis kingdom, be enjoyed rest and peace in bis capital. Ho remitted 
tbe taxes of bis subjects, on condition that they should raise (or 
repair) tbe earthwork of six forts: viz., ITcbb, Matola, Soorai, Mad 
(or Man), Alor, and Siwistan. Ho bad a chamberlain named Earn, 
and a minister mamed Budbiinan. One day, Cbacb, son oi Silaij, a 
Brahman of high caste, came to Earn, the chambeiiain, wlio was so 
pleased with bis society, that bo introduced him to tbo minister.” 

Tbe names of these rulers are thus given by Capt. Postans, in two 
difierent papers in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Ikngaf and 
on tbe authority of tbe same work, tbo TulfatuA Kirdm 

Ho. cxi, 1841, p. 185.—'' Eaboc Dewaboy, Ealiee Bibeersin, Ealieo 
Sabursee, Eabeo Bibeersin the 2nd, Eabce Baboo.” 

Ho. clviii. 1845, p. 79.—‘^Eabi Hawabij, Sabiras, Ealii Sabasi, 
Eabi Sabiras tbe 2nd, Eabi Sabasi tbe 2nd-” 

In an earlier number of tbe same Journal (Ho. Ixxiv. Kd)., 1838, 
p. 93), James Prinsep observed,/'I)iway seems a corni]>liuo ol: 
dwija 'the Brabinaii;’ and Salmrs resembles mueb iho gvuitivf' 
sdlasa of our Saurasbtra coins, of whom tbo first is a swamijnifra, or 
son of a Brahman ; but tbo date seems too recent. Blv, Vol. Vi. p. 
385.” But it appears from tbo passage just cpioted, tbai; it was a 
Brabinan dynasty wbicb superseded tbo family of Diwaij, and 
is no reason to suppose that Biwaij was himself a inumlan* ol that 
caste. 

Tbe same Persian work, from wbicb tbe above <ixira(!i- is ialnm, 
states that tbo X'oigns of those five Eais lasted for Ibe long period of 
one binidrod and tbirty-seven years, and that CJuieb, by his vi<j(ory 
over Mabrat, Eana of Obitor, established biinself on tlui tlinnje a]M>ui 
bo first year of tbo Hijra. It will bo seen from tiie following Koto, 
liat as this date must of necessity have been pi acini too lairly, 
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the year 10 n. has heon preferred, as the era of Chach’s accession, 

and the extinction of the Eai dynasty. 

Pottinger, on the authority of a native work called the Majma'4 
Wdriddt, states that the dynasty had endured for two thousand 
years; which, as we know from Ptolemy and the Periplus that the 
countiy was siihject to frequent revolutions at the early period of 
our era, and at the time of Alexander was under no single ruler, 
must he regarded as pure fiction. If w^e allow that there were 
really five reigns, there is no great improbability in assuming 1^7 
years, as above mentioned, for the correct period of their duration; 
tind thus we sliould ol)tain the Christian year as that in which 
the dynasty commenced. 

It IS generally assumed iliat Ivluisru hTaushirwan was tljo king of 
Pensia by whcnn Siluiras IL was slain; l)ut a,s Kauslurwain died in 
4:79 A.i)., it would leave, at tlie very least, years necessary for the 
reign of Salaisi 11.--» (.• voii supposing that his predeeessur wa,s killed 
in the very Iasi yea,r of Nauslnrwan, %yhich wo know cannot have 
been tlio <*:as (‘5 as iha,t poteuiaie had betai, for some time ]>revi{,aiSj 
employed in iho western portion of his farge <,‘m])ire. It is Iheivdbrc 
quite evident, that king Nfmrozd }i,a,s laam wrongly inf;(.‘rprefed to 
fhat. greaf* Pc^rsian monaivh ; and we must therefore use 
ISitiHoz in its usual a,pplicaiion of bijisfuu, and allow the ojjponent 
of Hiharas to be no more formitlablri a jxn'sonage than the goviunor, 
or ruler, of Uiat province ; or, if wo must necc'ssarily have a Persian 
king -n,ofAvitlistaiHling; ihat no oiu^ of the name of Niinroz over sat 
on Uio thnuic—then Khusru Parviz (d91-Gn\S a.d.) <an equally 
great <^c>nqucror, would answer all the requiremrmts Ixilier; for we 
krunv thai, lluM^ashu-ri. j[)r(>vinees towards tiio Indus revolted in the 
reign ot ironnuz, his father and predecessor, and liis r<.*eovery of 
them Bcicins itulieatcd by Ids having 9G0 elephunts in ])is iraiii-"*- 
which could only have been pi*ocurcd from India. 

Doubtless, Nausliirwun, did iuvad(,i Hin.d. or its borders,—because 
the fact is voiuhed for by uiujufstiouahle a;uthority in the best 

la om paBsago be jb Btyled lUulshali .Niuire;^/' and u few liiiea afterwards 
‘‘febfili lira "Nimim,” It ■will bo Boon from a paHHag'ii (juofod in tbo succeeding 
note, that Hormuz k rq)res<mted as tlic kou of Furs" in the ahach-ndma; it would 
appear therefore that in that ■work ** Fkrs" is identical with “ JN^ttushirwhu/' 
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Persian annalists, and is sliown by tbe relations, political, com¬ 
mercial, and literary, wMcb appear tben to have arisen between 
Persia and India; but it must have been during one of tbe earlier 
reigns of tliis dynasty; or if during tbe reign of Sibaras II., it must 
bave preceded tbe attack wbicb resulted in that monarcbs death. 
That be and Nausbirwan were contemporary, during some portion 
of tbeir reigns, is by no means improbable—for tbe latter reigned 
48 years; and if we allow 40 for tbe reign of Sabasi II., and 40 
likewise for tbe reign of Sibaras II.—tbe same period wbicb 
Cbacb enjoyed, tboiigb bis first years were signalized by internal 
rebellions and foreign invasions—we shall then find the 20 first 
years of Sibaras’s correspond with .tbe 20 last years of Nausbirwan s 
reign,^ 

It would detain us too long to enter upon any speculations 
respecting tbe country and race wbence this dynasty derived its 
origin. I will merely remark, that tbe Scythian barbarians from 
Sind, who expelled tbe Geblotcs from Palabbipura in tbe beginning 
of tbe sixth century,—the Yue-tclii, who re-establisbed tbcmsolvefi 
on the Indus about the same time,—the Epbtbalitos, or white Huns, 
whom Cosmas declares at that period to bave ruled upon the banks 
of that river,—and tbe Sab dynasty of Surasbtra,—all offer points ot 
relation, comparison, and contact, to wbicb a separate dissertation 
might bo devoted.^ 

^ Compare Eirdilsi, Shdh-ndtna, cd. Macau, p. 1632 ; Pottinger, Travels in 
BelocJmtmi, p. 386; Sclilegel, Indische Biblioth., Vol. I. p. 203 ; Dc Giiignes, 
mst. dcs Ilunsy Tom. 11. p. 469 ; Malcolm, Mist, of Fersia, Vol. I. p. 141 ; Tod, 
Annals of FajasUan, Vol. 1. pp. 232-9 ; C. P. Riclitcr, iiher die yirsac. und 
Sassan. Byn. ap. Frdk. v. Asien, Vol. IV. part i., p, 524 ; Gladwin, Ayeen Ahhery, 
Vol. IL p. 118 ; As, Res., Vol. IX. ; Journal R. A. Soc., Vol. III. p. 385; 
ElpMustonc, Mist, of India, Vol. I. p. 400 ; Bolilcii, das alte Indwn. "Vol. II. ; 
Ancient Vniv. Mist. Vol. IX. pp. 305-9, 312, 318 ; L. Dubeux, rUnivers FUtores- 
que, “ La Perso,” pp. 327, 328. • 

® Meloli. TlicYcnot, Rec, d. Voyages curieux, Part i. pp. 21, 22 ; Montfaiicou, 
Coll, nova Fatrum,V(A. II. pp. 132, 179, 337-9 ; As, Res,, Vol. IX. p. 113 ; lod, 
Ann. of Rqj., Vol I. pp. 21G-9; 11. 311-2; Western India, pp, 83, M7-9, 214, 
268, 271 ; Wilson, Ariana Antiqim, p. 407 ; T. Benfey, Indien’, Lassen, IndmM 
Alterthums., Vol. IL ; P. Baudry, EneycL Modernc, Tom, XVIIT., col 153 ; 
Kcinatid, Frag^nents Arahes, p. xxx. ; Mdm. sur. VInde, pp. 101, 124-7; lounud 
A. S. il, Vol IV. pp. 480, 684 ; VI, 338 ; 1837, pp. 377, d seq.; loimmi R, A. 8., 
Vol IV. p. 308; VI 351, 439 ; B. Nicbolson, ib., Vol XIIf. pp. 146-163 ; V, 
de St, Martin, Edules de Odograyhie a7iGlenne^ Tom. I., p, 245; Thoman* Prinsep. 
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The Brahman Dynast}/, 

Though we liave no reason to complain, of any want of detail 
respecting the political transactions of this dynasty, yet we are left 
in considerable doubt respecting the chronological adjustment of the 
few reigns which it comprises, and even tlie very name of Cliach is 
a subject of soino uncertainty. Gladwin has ‘Muj;”^ Briggs has 
the two Manuscripts in the Biblioihefpio Eo^rale have 
^'Iloj;”^ Keinaud spells the name Tchotch; rtcnouard leans 
to “Jaj,” as he considers i£ a corruption of yainyay"' 8. de Saey 
gives reasons for considering it to bo ^‘'Hijaj;”« Pottinger writes 
''Chach;”^ and lie is followed by all Ejiglis'h autbors. Hils is 
certainly hi couformity with native nsage, and wo hftvo sovend 
existing in.statioos of ilio same combination—as (.haohpur, ( hhdiar, 
(Jliaciiagam, (!hacba,r, and similar names of plao(;s in the 

val]<‘y of Indus. 

It is to Ibis tistirpr-r I a/m dis]»osrMl io atirilado ilio inirodm;!ion of 
tito game of olnsss io tlio w(^si(‘rn world ; and this <|U('.sUon invitos 
us io some birihor {’oTisidoralions ros[)(‘oting ila* oorn-ot inode of 
wriiiiig liis nnmo. Aifliougli Fiolusi informs us, iluU. it was an 
amirjssador of ilm ling of Kanauj who inirodiasMl Ibis gaum at. ilm 
courl, of \aushfrwa.nd iho siatcummt of Ihn Kliallik.'in soems tnon? io 
Ih^ relitid on, whon la.' says iliat 8a,ssa, son of Drdur/'^ imaudotl, the 
game! during the nlgn ofiJu* Persian king Shaljram. It, is iruo that 
W(^ Imve io nolic^o Iicn^ an error itj ih(‘, parentage^ as well as a 
coniradie-tion wiili liimself ; for, in another place, he, as'signs iho 
inY(*ntiou to Palhit, wliom he malces a e(>ni(‘m]>orary of Ardashir, 
son of !>uhakj wljo reigiUMl four ct‘id,uries j>e{or<i Sliaiiram^*'■ hut ifie 
imuu sia.iem<.mt seumis to he uplnld by inde|)end<‘-nt ti^stimony, atid it 
i Jl/mi Akhvnj, Vul. U. p. no. a frriAdtt, VoL IV. p. 401 . 

3 FraijmmU Ara/ir.s, p. xxvii, 'i nmf. mid ,sHr rJwF^ pp. iCO-lad. 

Ftivycl^ptfAm Jfrfrupo£ianutf v. Sciud.'*’ 

« JourmtldiH Favants, 1840, p. 22r>. ? Ttavds in Ikhchisfan, jjp. 817-0. 

8 rd. Mm V<a. IV. pp, ]71J)-17:n.-IJyd(!, Ilistona ShuhUmm, 

pp. 00-92, reprhiti.'d in th«5 Fyntayma nhmi/Uio/no/i, V<d, Il.--Krrrrt, Mrm. dc 
FJcad.^ Tam V. p. 2d0.—-(lurres, Hddenhw'k ran .Aw/, Vol. I h, p. 402.">dkdden, 
das altc Indian V(d, IL p, 07, et srq. 

A<.(!ardinf.^ fa the Climdi-iiluiia (p, la2j Cltmdi w;ih tin* .san ofSilujj, nan af li.i.sfdiaF, 

Ik. Mlimc, nioi/taiikiml J)iiiin)ianj,\'»\. lU. p. 71, (/ .w/. ; (JiM.'iuciKl.'r, ik nb. 
Jndkh, p. Ml ; Hyde, tit mi/ini ; K, ItlamI, Juanml it. A. Vol. XIII. pii. Ifl, 

M, 20, 20, 62. [D. Forbos, History of Chess,'] 
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will be seen, from Tabari’s sequence of these Persian reigns, that 
Chach must necessarily have been contemporary with Shahz’am, or 
Shahr Tran, or Shahriyar, as he is otherwise called. 

The name of ^^Sassa” assumes the various forms of Sissa,” 
‘^Sahsaha,” ^^Susa,” ^^Sisa,” and ^^Sa’sa’.” Mr. Bland, in his 
learned article quoted below, says they are all obviously corruptions 
of Xerxes, or of a name which has served as its origin—not the 
Persian king, but a philosopher so named, who is said by Polydoro 
Virgil and others to have flomished in the reign of Evil-Mcrodach 
at Babylon. I look upon tins as too recondite, and consider that the 
transposition of the parentage above alluded to, as given by Ibn 
Khallikan [and Biladuri^], is more than countervailed by the superior 
authority of Tabari; who, while he omits all notice of Ghach, under 
that identical name, yet mentions Sassa, (who cannot possi];)ly be 
meant for any other person than Chach), and speaks ot Dahir, his 
son, as being his successor.® Firishta also speaks of Dahir as the 
son of Sa’sa’, so that wo are fully entitled to consider Sassa,” as 
the Arabic mode of representing Chach’’—just'as wo have “ Sha- 
nak ” for the Hindi “Chank,” Shatranj ” for ^^Chatur-anga, Sin ” 
for '' Chin,” Shash ” for Chach,” a town on the Jihun,® and inaiiy 
other similar conversions in the Arabic—since, there being no |)alatine 
letter corresponding with cli in that language, recourse can only be 
had to the sibilants; as may frequently bo observed oven in the 
Persian also, where no such necessity exists.'^ 

Another preliminary question to settle respecting Chach, relates 
to his tribe and descent. There could have boon no hesitjition on 
this point, had it not hcon for the Cliineso traveller, Ilwen I’sang, 
who states that, at the time of his visit to Sind, the king was of 
Shu-to-lo ” race.'* This has been variously inteiq}reted to mean 
a Kshattrfya,”*^ a ''Sudra,”^ and a Eajptit of tlio Chatur,” or 

^ [Bilfitkri mentions “ Sasa,"’ “son of Dahir,” mite^ p. 125.] 

2 Tabarf, in Mtm, stir Vlnde^ pp. 176, 179. 

3 Shdh-ndma, cd. Macan, pp. 982,1659; Geogr, cVAhott4Fedct, texto Arabc, p. 494. 
^ See J. A. Yullers, InstUui. Lingum Tersiem cum Sansc, et Zend, comparaim^ pp. 

18, 26, 47. ® Foe-leone-ki^ cd. Kcmiisat, p. 393, 

c “ Hex c stirpo Xatrorurn Gildemeistor, de reh hid.., p. 14. 

7 “Leroi, qui, sans doiite, etait Tchotcb, appartenait a la caste dcs Soudra;” 
Ecinaud, Mem. sur I'lnde^ p. 153. [See Stanislas Julien, liwuen Thsang, Tome 
II., 170.] 
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'' Chitor,” tribe.^ This latter is on the supposition that it refers to 
the king who was succeeded by Gkacb, and wbo was related to the 
ruler of Cliitor—but this is not admissible, for tlie Cliinese Bixddliist 
did not commence bis travels till G28 and after traversing the 

whole of Chinese Tartary, Turkistari, Northern Afghanistan, Kash¬ 
mir, the valley of the Granges, the Eastern and "Vy^estem Coasts of 
the Peninsula, and Guzerat, could not have reached Sind much 
before G4-0, when Chacli was fully established upon the tlirone. If 
wo could introduce the i,raveller into Sind before Cbach’s accession, 

I should prefer Kshatriya,” or the modernized "‘'Chattri,” to any 
other iiiterpretation of Shu-to-Io,’—Imt, seeing that not a single 
Chinese name wiiMn, or on the borders of Sind, admits of any 
positive identification, wo need not trouble ourselves about tlie 
meaning of this doulitful word. Our Arab and Persian auiborities 
leave us no room to doubt; that Chacb was a Braliman—at least by 
descent, if not- also ]>y religious perstiasion; and tlie present Sdrsut 
(Saraswata) brahmans of Bind claiiii him as ono of thoir progrmitors, 

[AiaMirdiilg to 11m Chiich'^ndma, Ghadi was a Brahman win) was 
introduced to Buhasi. Jbu by liis {Jha:ni]M‘rlain. Being taken into 
service, lie won the imnlideiice ol the Bai, and. the moio iiaidei 
I’Cgards of the- Ivaiii, his wile. lie liecaine Cdiamljci lain, aiid, on ilnj 
death oC the Kaf, he ascended the vacant throme and married the 
widow, wliosi*. love lie had previously rt'jc'ct.cd. The: irrigniar suo 
cession resentment of 'Mahi-at, (hief of Jaipur {or 

Chitor), relaiiou of llni de(ieased Ihli, who mareln'd with his army 
to destroy the usurper and reiover ‘Miis inhiuitancm.” In great 
perplexity Cliach i^onliirred with th<j Iwani, who shaincd him into 
resistance ]»y proposing to change garments, and herself to lead the 
army against the fotc {Jhaeh iluai went iorth to ])a,Ul(?-, and when 
the Ibrcc^K mot, Mahrat caiiio lor ward a,ml proposed, us the matter 
was purely a personal one, to settle the dispute hy singhi (uuubat. 
Ohach represented that lie was a Brahman, and unaee.ustoimal to 
fght on horseback. II is liiagnaninious loo then aligliied to meot 

1 lit* Burton, Hindh^ p. 380. . 

^ lOaprotli ssiys lie truvelhul Ixitwetui 630 and its CMfUsucken 

Bmidhi^rksterH 11, T. etc. Iteinuud Kays, between 628 and 645—ifdw* PImk, 
p. 149.—"M* Btan. Julien, in bis valuable traiislatiea just publiabcd (1853), fixes the 
period more accurately between 629 and 645. 
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Mm on equal terms, wlien Cliacli treacherously sprung upon Ms 
horse and slew his adversary before he could recover from the sur¬ 
prise. After this Ohach appears to have felt no Brahmanical repug¬ 
nance to war and bloodshed.] 

With respect to the period of his reign, we learn from the Chach- 
ndma (p. 151) that Ohach in or about the year 2 n. and about 
the fourth year after his accession^—advanced to Kirman, being 
instigated to that measure by the fact of the Persian throne being 
then occupied by a woman. 

Again, we learn (MS. p. 70) that Ohach had been ruler of Sind 
for tMrty-five years, when Mughaira attacked Debal, some time 
between the years 13 and 16 h. 

After Ohach had reigned forty years, he was succeeded by his 
brother Ohandar, who died in the eighth year of his reign (p. 152-4). 

Ohandar was succeeded by his nephew Dahii’, who was slain in 
the month of Eamazan, 93 n. (p. 170). 

The Tdnhli-i Sind (MS. pp. 14-30) has briefly abstracted the 
account in the Chacli-ndma, but has given no date throughout, and 
has carelessly omitted all notice of Ohandar. 

The Tiilifatud Kirdm gives a far better abstract of the Chacli-ndma. 
It represents (MS. p. 6) that Ohach, after killing Mahrat, the prince 
of Ohitor, established himself on the throne in the year 1 h.*— tliat 
he reigned forty years {ih.) —that Ohandar, who succeeded him, died 
in the eighth year of his reign (ih*) —that Daliir was killed in the 
year 93 h., after having reigned thirty-three years (MS. p. IS)—and 
that the whole period of the Brahman dynasty lasted ninety-two 
years (ih.) —which, however, is a manifest inconsistency, because in 
the detail, no more than eighty-ono years, at the most, are assigned 
to the three reigns. 

There seems reason to believe that these discrepancies can 1)0 
reconciled by two very slight corrections in the reading of tlm 
Gliach-ndma. 

Instead of “ thirty-five years,'’ in the first quotation, “wo should 

^ It may be proper in this place to remark, that A1 BirCini mentions the cstablisli- 
ment of a Sindian era, which commences with the winter solstice of 025 a.b,— 3 a.il 
As M. llcinaud justly remarks, that the commencement of a new era generally 
indicates a change of dynasty, ho is disposed to attribute the establishment of the 
Brhhman dynasty to this year.— Mem. sur VJnde^ p. 147. 
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read ^Hhree or five years,” as the period that Chach had reigned 
when Mughaira attacked DehaL The fonn of expression is very 
common in denoting an indefinite period; and, as the disjunctive 
particle or is, in such uses of distributive numerals, always omitted, 
the difference in the reading becomes scarcely perceptible. 

And in the first quotation, instead of about the year 2 n.,” I 
would read '' about the year 10 n.”—da/i for do. The reading of do 
is quite out of the question, for there certainly was no female reign 
at so early a period as the second year of the Hijra, and none even 
before the tenth, if indeed so early. The confusion respecting these 
ephemeral reigns of the later Sassanians is notorious, and especially 
respecting the order of the three queens, Tiiran-diikht, Azurmi-dukht, 
and Dukht-zanan—the last of whom is generally altogether omitted, 
and is perhaps identical with Azurmi-dukht ;~but no author at¬ 
tempts to place either of them before 10 a.h. How, since the 
Ghacli’ndma represents that tlie queen mentioned by liim was one of 
the successors of Kisra-biii-Hornniz-bin-Fars, wlio had been laur- 
dered—alluding, of course, to Ehusru Parvfz—and since we learn 
from a p^issago in Tabari that one of ICisnf s daugliters %vas Dukht- 
zanan, who succeeded to the Persian throne for a sliort time in the 
year 13 ii,iind since the Mauzatit’-s Scf/d assigns the reign of 
Turan-dukht, finoiher of his daugliters, to the year M- il wo may 
aBSumo as ccotniu that tlie expedition of Oliach towards Kirmaii 
occurred in emo or other of those yoarsd 

These simple emendations Iming us close enougl'i to the truth, to 
satisfy us with respect to the general accuracy of the C'hacli-ndma. 
Where there is so mucli room for doubt, and wliere even ’'.Palxiri is 
not quite consistent with liimself, or in conibrmity with others, 
oven if the Ghach-ndma should bes in error three or four years—and 
wo have no right to assume that such, is the case-—-there would still 
bo no ground for inq')ea(‘hing the veracity of that valuable clironicle; 
and we are tluis enabled witli, consideral'ile confidence to assign to 
each event of tlie Ihuliman dynasty of Sind its proper date, according 
to the Hijra computation/^ 

^ As all tl'irco qiioeiis—4f, 'iadeed, tliere were tluee—were daugliters of Ifluisra 
Parvii!, and as all tlieir reigns, .are comprised witliiii two, or, at mo 0 .t, tiireo years, it 
matters little wliicli we selact, 

* For the doubts whioh prevail respoeting the proper period, sequence, and aamos 
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A.H. 


The accession of Chacli to the throne of Sind. 10 

His expedition to Kirman, in the fourth year . 14 

Mughaira’s attack, in the fifth year ... 15 

Chach’s death, after a reign of forty entire years. 51 

Chandar’s death, in the eighth year of his reign. 59 


Bahir’s death, after a reign of thirty-three entire years 93 

The advances of the Arabs towards Sind} 

Scarcely had Muhammad expired, when his followers and dis¬ 
ciples, issuing from their naked deserts, where they had hitherto 
robhed their neighbours and quarrelled amongst themselves, hastened 
to convert their hereditary feuds into the spirit of unanimity and 
brotherly love. Their energies, at all times impetuous, were now 
solely concentrated upon executing the injunctions of the king of 
fierce countenance, understanding dark sentences,”^ that they should 
enforce belief at the point of the sword, which was emphatically 
declared to be “the key of heaven and of hell.”® Terror and 
devastation, murder and rapine, accompanied their progress, in ful¬ 
filment of the prophetic denunciation of Daniel, that this descendant 

of the Sassanian princes between Siroes and Yazdijird, see—besides Mirkbond, 
ETiondamir, and the Persian authorities—J. S. Assemanni, IBibliotlma Orient, 
Glemenf.-Vat., Tom. III., p. 419 ; Eutychii Amtales, VoL II. pp. 253, 357, 408 ; 
Malcolm, JEisfory of Pej^sia, ; Dubenx, X’ Univers Pitioresque, “ La Perse,” pp. 
333-6; Weil, Gesoh. der Ghalifen^ Vol. I. pp. 63-65, and the Tables in thQ Ancient 
Pniv, Hist., Yol. IX. pp. 211-277; Dr. Smith’s Diet, of Biog.,Y^ “ Sassanidcs; ” 
Moreri, Grand Diction, Historique, Torn. lY., p. 136, v. ‘‘Perse;’’ D’Herbolot, 
DiUioth, Or,, T. “ Sassanian,” and Enc. Metrop. “ Early Or. Hist.,” p. 414. 
[Mordtmaiin in Zeitschrift. D, M. G., Yols. YIII. and XII.; M. K. Patkaiiian in 
Jour, Asiatique, 1866, p. 220.] 

s [A note in Sir H. Elliot’s private copy shows that he intended to revise this 
article, after an examination of Tabari, and, in fact, to make Tabari’s account the 
basis of his own. The editor was at first disposed to realize as far as possible this 
intention, but as the whole of Tabari’s history is now in course of translation, and 
will ere long be published, under the auspices of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, it has 
seemed preferable to let Sir H. Elliot’s work stand as he himself penned it. There 
is in the library of the Eoyal Asiatic Society a MS. History of Sind, from the com¬ 
mencement of the Arab conquest. It enters into full details drawn, like Sir H. 
Elliot’s, from Sindian authorities.] ^ Daniel, ch. viii. 23. 

3 Compare Chapters ii., iv., viii., ix., xxii,, xlvii., Ixi., etc., of the Kord^i, See 
also Sale, Kurdn, Prelim. Disc., p. 194 ; Lane, Selections from the Kurdn, p. 70; 
Eeland, De Jure Militari Moham., p. 5, et seq. 
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of IslimaeP shall destroy wonderfully, and shall prosper, and 
practice, and shall destroy the mighty and the holy people; and 
through his policy, also, he shall cause craft to prosper in his hand ; 
and he shall magnify himself in his heart, and stand up against the 
Prince of Princes.” ^ 

And so it was, that, within twenty years, they made themselves 
masters of Syria, Palestine, Egypt, and Persia. The conquest of 
Persia was a mere prelude to further extension in the east; and 
though a more difficult and inhospitable country, as well as internal 
dissensions, checked their progress for some years afterwards, yet it 
was not in the nature of things to he expected that they should 
long delay their attacks upon the rich and idolatrous country of 
India, which offered so tempting a bait to their cupidity and zeal. 
Accordingly, attention was early directed to this quarter, and it will 
he our business now, in collecting some of the incidental and scat¬ 
tered notices which betray the settled purpose of the Arabs to 
obtain a footing in India, to trace the slow but certain progress of 
their arms, until it issued in the conquest of Sind by Muhammed 
Kasim. 

Alii Baler, a.h. a.d. 632-634. 

'JJmar, a.h. 13-23. a.d. 634-643. 

Under the Khilafat of ’Umar, —a.h. 15 or 16,—a military ex¬ 
pedition set out from ’Uman, to pillage the coasts of India. It 
appears to have proceeded as far as Tana, in Bombay. As ’Umar 
had not been consulted on the expedition, he forbad that any more 
should he undertaken to such distant parts; and to ’Usman Bin Asf 
Sakifi, governor of Bahrain and ’Uman, under whose orders the 
piratical vessels had been despatched, he signified his displeasure in 
very marked terms :—Had our party,” he wrote, been defeated, 

^ Gibbon’s gratuitous scepticism respecting the Isbrnaelitisb origin of the Arabians 
has been well exposed in App. I. to Forster’s Mahometanism TTnveiM. See also 
Faber’s Calendar of Prophecy, and Fry’s Second Advent of Christ. Occasionally, how¬ 
ever, these authors carry the argument too far. Brucker has also arraigned the Bible 
genealogy of the Arabs, Mist. Grit. Fhilosph., Vol. I. p. 214. Muhammad’s own 
Ishmaelitish descent may admit of doubt; but that does not affect the question 
respecting the Arabs in the northern part of the peninsula. See Sprenger, Life of 
Muhammed, p. 18 ; Sale, ubi supr. p. 11; *Reinaud’s Sarrazins, 231, 

^ Daniel, ch. viii. 24, 25. 
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be assured tbat I would have taken from your own tribe as many 
men as had been killed and put them all to death ” (swpra p. 116). 

About the same time, Hakam, the brother of ’Usman, who had 
been placed in charge of Bahrain, sent an expedition against Broach, 
and despatched his brother, Mughaira Abiu-1 ’Asi, to the bay of 
Debal, where he encountered and defeated his opponents, according 
to the FutiihvL-l Bulddn {suj)ra, p. 116); but the Cliacli-ndma repre¬ 
sents that he was slain. That work also mentions that the naval 
squadron was accompanied by troops, that Debal was occupied by 
merchants, and that the governor. Samba, son of Dlwaij, had been 
nominated to that post by Ohach, who at that time had ruled 
thirty-five^ years in Sind (MS. p, 70) 

Shortly after, Abu Musa Asha’ri, who had been one of the com¬ 
panions of the prophet, and was otherwise conspicuous in the history 
of that period, was appointed governor of ’Irak (Basra), when Eabi, 
bin Ziyad Harisf, one of his officers, was sent to Makran and Kir- 
man. Orders were also despatched to Abu Musa, from the capital 
of the empire, directing him to afford all the information in liis 
power respecting Hind, and the countries leading to it. As ho had 
lately learnt the disastrous result of Mughaira’s expedition, ho wrote 
in reply to say, that the king of Hind and Sind was powerful and 
contumacious, following the path of unrighteousness, and that sin 
dwelt in his heart.” Upon which, he received peremptory orders 
not by any means to enter upon a holy war with that country,® 

It is notorious that ’Umar had always a particular horror of naval 
expeditions, and it is probable that it arose from this untoward 
defeat. This repugnance is usually attributed to a later period, 
when, upon the conquest of Egypt by ’Arnrii bin ’Asi, the Khalif 
wrote to his lieutenant for a description of the sea; who replied:— 

The sea is a great pool, which some senseless people furrow, 
looking like worms upon logs of wood.” On receipt of this an¬ 
swer, it is said, ’Umar forbad all navigation amongst the Musulmans, 
and transgressors were severely punished. Mu’awiya was the first 

^ Tuhfatu4 MS. p. 9 ; Gladwin’s Ayeen AhUry^ Tol. II. p. 118; 

Memotre sw' rinde, p, 170. 

® [This is the statement of the MS., hut in page 412 reasons are given for pro¬ 
posing to read “ 3 or 5 " instead of 35.] 3 Chaoh-ndma, MS. p. 70. 
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TTinalif under whom this prohibition was relaxed, and who despatched 
maritime expeditions against the enemies of his empire. The original 
cause of the restriction was probably that which has been already 
indicated, and its continuance may perhaps be ascribed to the un- 
sldlfulness of the Arabs upon the element to which the su^ects of 
the Greek empire were accustomed from their birth. Had the 
Musulmans along the shores of the Mediterranean been as expert as 
the Arab navigators of the Indian ocean, there would have been no 
need to feel alarm at the result of actions upon the high soas.^ ^ 

In the year 22 h., ’Abdu-Ua bin ’Amar bin Eabi’ invaded Kirman, 
and took the capital, Kuwashir,^ so that the aid of “ the men of Kdj 
and BaMj was solicited in vain by the Ku-manis. He then pene¬ 
trated to Sistan, or Syistan. and besieged the governor in his capital, 
who sued for peace when he found that “ his city was as a tent 
without ropes.” After this he advanced towards Makran. In vaiii,^ 
also, did the chief of that country obtain the aid of the ruler of 
Sind, for their united armies were surprised and defeated in a night 
attack With an ardour augmented by his success, Abdu-Ua re¬ 
quested leave to cross the Indus; but the Khalif, true to his cautious 
policy, which restrained his lieutenants both on the nortliorn and 
western frontiers, opposed this still more distant adventure.^ 

The invasions of this year are confirmed by Hasan bin Muhammad 
Shirazi, who is a careful writer ; but the names of the generals arc 
differently represented. “ In the year 22 n. Sijistan was conquered 
by ’Amrd bin al Tamlmi and ’Abdu-lla bin ’Umar Khattub. In this 
year also, Makran was conquered by ’Abdu-Ua bin ’Abdu-lla bin 
’Unan, who had moved against that place from Ivirmiin. The luler, 
who in the native language was styled Zanbil, and was also king of 
Sind, was killed.” ^ 


1 A passage in Procopius, Sell Pers., i. 19, 20, seems to show that, in the time of 
Justinian, the Homerites of the Erythrasan sea wore no great navigators. The 
question has been examined in another note. 

2 See Yuller’s GeschichU der Seldsehitlien, p. 7o. 

3 The Arabic and Persian Lexicons say, they were barbarous tribes, inhabiting 
the mlntainous borders of Makrhn, and do.scendcd from the Arabs of IIijjuz. In 
the latter ai'e of course to be recognized the modern Bafach. 

4 Guzida, quoted in Mimoire sur I Incie^ p. l/l. 

s MuntalhaU-t under the KhiAfat of U'mar. The name of Zanbil 

will bo treated of under the History of the Ghuzuwides. 
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Tlie names are otherwise given in the JECdbihu-s Siyar, Kirman 
was conquered by Suhail bin Udi and ^Abdu-lla bin Autiban, 
Sijistan by ’A'sim bin ’Amru Tamimi, and Makran by Hakkam bin 
’Amar Saulbi. The conquests are also ascribed to a year later. 
Shohrug, the lieutenant of Ears, was forced to yield his province to 
the victorious Musulmans; upon which? Mujashia bin Mas’ud took 
possession of the cities of Sirjan and Jiruft; while ’Usman bin 
Abm-1 ’Asi advanced to Istakhar. In the same quarter, Sauria bin 
Zannim, employed with a separate division on the route from 
Istakhar to Kirman, experienced a more determined resistance. In 
besieging one of the strongholds into which the natives had thrown 
themselves, he was suddenly attacked by a sally from the garrison, 
as ■well as by a numerous body of Kurds who had advanced to their 
relief, and was only saved through the aid of a miracle. In the 
end, however, the Musulmans were victorious. These are evidently 
all the same transactions, disguised by change of names,—the 

Kurds” of the HaUhu-s Siyar being the Kuj ” of the GurAda. 

Dr. Weil, following Tabari, gives other variations, and remarks 
upon Abu-1 Fida’s and Elmacin’s (A1 Makin’s) omission of the 
conquest of the Persian provinces in the south. The general’s name 
is ’Abdu-lla bin Attab. ''Kufej,” or Kufess,” is given instead of 
'‘Kuj.” The invasion of Makran is ascribed to 23 h., in wliich 
same year, it is said, the conquest of Ears was brought to a conclu¬ 
sion. The capture of Shiraz is also mentioned, although it is 
ordinarily supposed not to have been built till seventy years after¬ 
wards by Muhammad Kasim. ^ 

’Usman, a.h. 23--35. a.d. 643-655. 

’Usman bin Abiu-1 ’Asi was not very rapid in his conquest of the 
province of Ears, for he was repulsed before Istakhar, and it is not 
till the year 26 n., that we find him taking Kazerun and the still 
famous Kila’-i sufed, or white fort, between Istakhar and the Persian 
Gulph.^ The whole province does not seem to have been reduced 
till 28 H. 

In A.H. 30, a formidable insurrection took place at Istakhar, when 

^ GmhicliU der Chalifen, VoL I. pp, 95-98. 

3 Eerishta, Yol. I. p. 2 ; Price, 139, 156. £auzaiu~s 8af4 
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the Musulman governor fell a viotim to tlie fury of the people. 
The fugitive king of Persia, Tazdijird, hastened to the scene, in the 
hope of retrieving Ms miserable fortunes; but after being nearly 
surprised among the ruined columns of the ancient palace, he was 
defeated with great loss by ’Abdu-lla bin ’Umar and ’Usman, near 
that capital, and compelled to fly to Kirman, and afterwards to 
Sijistan and Khurasan. The citadel .of Istakhar was carried by 
assault, and many of the ancient Persian nobility, who had sought 
an asylum within that fortress, were put to the sword.^ 

During the next year, the pursuit of Yazdijird was followed up into 
Khurasan under ’Abdu-lla bin ’Amar, then governor of Basra, after 
obtaining the permission of the Khalif to advance into that country. 
The southern provinces of the Caspian not having yet been finally 
conquered, it was considered the more feasible route to march by 
way of Pars and the borders of Kirman, and so advance through the 
desert. A rebellion which then existed in the latter province was 
quelled by a detachment of one thousand horse under Mujashia. 
Eabi’ bin Ziyad Harisi was, at the same time, despatched to secure 
the obedience of Sijistan', in which province he received the sub¬ 
mission of the metropolis, Zaranj ; and ’Abdu-lla himself, having 
compelled the city of Tabbas to surrender on capitulation, entered 
the Kohistan, where he met with a sturdy resistance; but ultimately, 
with the assistance of Ahnaf bin- Kais, he took Hirat, Sarakhs, 
Talikan, Balkh, Tukharistan, and Naishapur, and brought the whole 
province of Khurasan under subjection.^ 

Firishta attributes to the following year a proselyting expedition 
to the eastward, which is said to have been desj>atchcd from Bagh- 
dM; but as that town was not built for more than a century after¬ 
wards, no great value can attach to his sources of information* 
Baghdad did not become the seat of the Khilafat till the time of 
Abu Ja’far A1 Mansur, in 148 A.u, 765 a.d. The throe first Khalifs 
established themselves at Medina. ’Ali, in 36 n., chose Kiifa as his 
metropolis; and in 41 ii., the Ummayides constituted Damascus 

1 Abulpliaragii D^nast^'p, 116; JEtahthu-s Sij/ar', Weil, GeschicMe der Glmlifcnj 
Vol. I. p. 163; but compare also the Appendix, p. vii., in Vol. III., where the 
circumstances are stated differently, after Biiaduri. 

2 Ferisbta, Vol. I. p, 3; Price, Retrospect of Mahommedan Mistorp, Vol, I, p. 
161; Bil&-duri, in Ge&clmhte der Olicdifen^ Vol. I., Anbang, pp. ix., Xi 
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tlieir capital: and so it continued during the whole period of their 
dynasty, which expired in 132 h., when Ahu-1 Abbas seated himself 
at Anbar, on the Euphrates;^ and his successor, A1 Mansur, after 
remaining a few years at Hashimiya, in the same neighbourhood, 
finally established himself at Baghdad, where the seat of the Khila- 
fat continued, with occasional transfers to Samami, till its extinction 
by Ilulaku in 656 h. —1258 a.d. 

The same kind of error frequently occurs in Persian authors 
respecting the government of ’Irak, or of the two ’Iraks, ’Arabi 
and ’Ajamf, in writing of the period treated of in this note. It was 
seldom that the government of the two ’Iraks, aud rarely that the 
whole of even ’Irak-i ’xirabi, was centred in the same individual. 
This province, which may be considered to correspond with Baby¬ 
lonia, contained the two chief military cantonments of Kufa and 
Basra. The former town was of some antiquity, and the seat of an 
Arabian prince before the time of Muhammad; but the latter was 
founded in a.ii. 15, chiefly with the view of interrupting the com¬ 
munication with the Persian Gulph, and preventing the flight of the 
royal family of Persia by the sea route to Inclia.^ 

' It was not till the time of Mu’aw iy a, that these two important 
places wore entrusted to the charge of one person. By him their 
government was bestowed upon his bastard brother, Ziyad, of whom 
we shall find frequent mention in the following paragraphs. By the 
succeeding Khalif they were, after some interval, conferred upon 
’Ubaidu-lla bin Ziyad.^ The two governments were once more 
combined in the person of Pliyjaj? who was invested with greater 
power than any of his predecessors. ^ 

^ This was the original capital of the Idtig's of Ilira, before they removed to the 
latter town. It was destroyed by the soldiers of Julian. Eespecting its position, see 
Dr. Gustav. Weil, Geschichte der Chalifen^ Tol. I. p. 35. Its successive ruins at 
vaiious periods arc to he seen the Castle of Eelugia. See also D'Aiiville, L'JEuphrate 
ei U Tigre^ p. 71; DTIerhclot, MU. Orient., v. “ Coufah.” 

Compare Weil, Geseh. der ChaL, Vol. I. pp. 39, 72, 75, 84, and Anhang, p. ix.; 
Idtter, Erdkimde von Aden, Vol. X.; Renouard, Art. “Persia,'^ in Encyclop, 
MetropolUana ; l^rcston, MaMmdt of Al Eariri, p. 37. 

^ Supra, p. 117; Ocldcy, History of the Saracens, pp. 369, 387, 391. 

^ The succession to these governments may he traced in the following passages of 
the first volume of Price's Mohammedan History; Kfifa, pp. 128, 137, 152, 153, 
168, 184, 191, 192, 262, 379, 383-9, 392, 426, 445, 524, 536, 543 ; Basra, pp. 123, 
146, 159, 164, 184, 191, 192, 230, 349, 379, 381, 385, 389, 302, 429, 439, 446, 451, 
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To revert to the eastern conquests—Barabgard, which together 
with Tasa was taken in 23 h., subsequently revolted, and was again 
taken in 28 h.^ 

Abdu-lla ’A'mar, who was a cousin of the Khalif, and had suc¬ 
ceeded the popular Abu Musa Asha’ri in the government of Basra, 
thinking the opportunity favourable for extending the Muhammadan 
conquests in the . east, obtained permission to detach Hakim bin 
Jaballa al ’Abdi to explore Sijistan and Makran, as well as the 
countries bordering on the valley of the Indus; but it appears 
that Hakim reported so unfavourably of the vast regions which 
he examined, that all idea of conquest in that direction was aban¬ 
doned.—Water is scarce, the fruits are poor, and the robbers are 
bold. If few troops are sent there they will be slain; if many, 
they will starve’’ {supra, p. 116). The discord which prevailed 
among the Musulmans after the death of ’Usman, was an additionai 
reason for not prosecuting any adventures in so remote a region; 
but private adventure does not seem to have been debaiTed, and was, 
no doubt, prosecuted under the tacit consent of the Khalif.^ 

’AU, A.H. 35-40. A.n. 655-660. 

Masan, am. 40-41. a.d. 660-661. 

Under the succeeding reign of ’Ali, it is related, on the authority 
of ’Amar bin Haris bin ’Abdu-1 Kais, that Taghar bin Da’ir was 
appointed to the charge of the frontier of Hind, and an army was 
placed under his command, comprising a select body of nobles and 
chiefs. Towards the close of the year 38 h., they marched by way 
of Bahraj and Koh-Paya, obtaining on the road great booty and 
many slaves, until they reached the mountains of Kaikan, or Kai- 
kanan, where they met with a stout resistance from the inhabitants, 
of whom no less than twenty thousand had assembled to intercept 
their progress through the passes. But when the Arabs shouted out 
“ Allahu akbar,” and their voices re-echoed from the hills to the 
right and left, the infidels, hearing these shouts of triumph, were 

460, 529, 543, 548. And in tlie first volume of Weifs GcsMchte der Chalifen; 
Kufa, pp. 85, 135, 171-2, 176, 195, 369, 411, 428, Anil. p. vi.; Basra, pp. 72, 173, 
195, 269, 277, 353, 366, 411, 611. 

1 Bilfiduri, ap. Weil, Gesch. der Chat., Vol. I. Anliang, p. is. 

2 Memoirc sur Vlnde, p. 172 ; Chach-ndma, MS. p. 72 ; Tnhfatu-l Kirdm, MS. p. 9. 
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confounded and alarmed. Some came forward and embraced Islam» 
and tbe rest took precipitately to fliglit. From that time to the 
present, says tbe credulous autlior, voices proclaiming that God is 
great, ^^AlMbu akbar,” are beard at tbo same season throughout 
these mountains. It was upon this occasion that Haris bin Marra, 
distinguished himself by his bravery. They were engaged in this 
victory when they wore informed of the martyrdom of ’AH; and 
on their return, when tliey arrived at Makran, they learnt that 
Mu’awiya bin Abi Sufyan, was Khalif.^ 

This is, no doubt, tbo same expedition which Biladuri (p. 116) 
attributes to Harab bin Marra A1 ’A]3d{,—that is, a man of the 
ancient and powerful tribe of ’Ahdu4 Kais (the Ahuccei of Ptolemy), 
which was established in Bahrain, and devoted itself chiefly to 
piracies on the high seas. The same country has always been pro- 
liflc of such enterprises, until they were effectually repressed by the 
British Govoriuncnt in India. The name of A1 ’A])di shows that 
the preceding narrative is founded on the authority of a member of 
tliat tribe, and bfinar, being perhaps a son of the very Haris, the 
iiero of tbo story, family pride may have suppressed all notice of 
the defeat. Ilarab’s adventure commenced and ended at the same 
times which are mentioned in the preceding paragraph, but the 
result is represented very difterently. At the opening of the cam¬ 
paign, ho was so successful, that in a snigle day he divided one 
thousand cfiptives amongst his adherents. Nevertheless, he was in 
tlio end completely defeated in the country of Kaikan, and only a 
lew Arabs survivctl to tell the tale of their disasters. 

Col. Tod mentions that the generals of ’All made conquests within 
tlie kingdom of Sind itself, wliieli were abandoned at that Khalif’s 
death; hut he does not give his authority for this improbable 
statement/'^ 


DYNASTY OP THE IJMMAYIBES. 

A.n. 4-1-132. A.B. GGl-750. 

IluA'wiycij aji. 41-60. a.d. 6G1-G79. 

Ender the Khilafat of Mii’awiya, the first of the Uinmayides, we 

^ Ohach-ndmu^ MS., p. 73; TiihfaM Kirdm^ MS., p*9. 

- Annals of ltdjmthun, ToL I., p. 242. 
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are informed by a respectable antbority, that ’Abdu-r Rahman con¬ 
quered Sind in the year 42 h.^ It seems, however, probable that the 
expedition here alluded to is the one -which occurred two years later, 
under Muhallah, one of ’Abdu-r Rahman’s officers, and which is more 
fully recorded in a subsequent Note upon the advances of the Arabs 
on the Kabul frontier. 

In A.H. 46, ’Abdu-lla bin Suar, who was about that time entrusted 
with the command of the Indian frontier on the side of Kaikan, and 

who was so generous and hospitable that no other fire but his own 
was ever lighted in his camp,” enriched himself with the spoil taken 
from the eastern borders; and when he returned to Mu’awiya, pre¬ 
sented that Khalif with some of the horses of Kaikan. He remained 
some time with Mu’awiya, and then returned to Kaikan, where, 
being attacked by the Turks with all their forces, he was slain in 
the conflict (p. 117).^ 

The Gliach-ndma adds, amongst other details of this expedition, 
which need not be here given, that Mu’awiya appointed ’Abdu-lla 
bin Sawariya, at the head of four thousand cavalry, “ to the govern¬ 
ment of Sind,” and said, in the country of Sind there is a mountain 
which they call Kaikanan. There the horses stand very high, ,and 
are well made in all their proportions. They have before this time 
been received among the spoils taken from that tract. The inhabit¬ 
ants are treacherous, and are protected by their mountain fastnesses 
from the effects of their rebellion and enmity.” He sent also ’Amar 
bin ’Abdu-lla bin ’Amar to conquer Armael. After sustaining a 
complete defeat from the Kaikanis (called Turks by Biladuri), who 
swarmed around, and closed their egress by the passes, the remnant 
of the Arab army returned to Makran. 

This is related on the authority of Muhlat, who heard it from 
Hindali, who reported it on the authority of Kasim, who said, “^I 
heard it from Nasr bin Sufyan.’ ” This Hindali is frequently men¬ 
tioned in the Cliacli-ndma as a transmitter of these traditions.® 

The statement of the next incursion is somewhat confused. 

Upon the death of ’Abdu-lla, Sinan bin Salma was appointed to 

^ Tdrihlui TajVi^ sub anu. 42 H. 

2 "Weil, Gesohichte der Ohalifen^ Tol. I. p. 291. 

3 Chach-ndma^ MS., pp. 74, 75; Tuhfattc4 Rirdm^ MS., p. 9. 
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succeed him; but Mu’awiya wrote to Ziyad, the powerful governor 
of ’Irak, who also held the lieutenancy of Khurasan, Sijistan, 
Bahrain, and ’Umdn, l3esides Kufa and Basra, directing him to select 
a man better suited to command on the marches of India. Accord¬ 
ingly, Sinan was superseded by Ahnaf Kais, the ablest among the 
true believers,” who went to Makran, but was removed after a 
period of two years and one month. Hindali is again one of the 
authorities for this account.’ 

By Biladim (p. 117) this is otherwise represented. Ziyad bin 
Abu Sufyan raised Sina bin Salama to the command of the Indian 
frontier. He was a man of merit, and feared God, and was the first 
who obliged soldiers to affix to their oath the penalty of divorce 
from their wives. On proceeding to assume charge of his functions, 
he reduced Makran, and founded cities in that country. He es- 
'tablished his residence there, and (axacted a rigorous account of 
the revenues of the province. By Ibn A1 Kalbi this conquest is 
attributed to Hakim, above mentioned. 

Ziyad then raised Eashid bin ’Amru, of the tribe of Azd, to the 
command. Eashid went to Makran, and thence made a successful 
inroad upon Kaikan; but was subsequently slain in an attack upon 
the Meds. He is said to have been succeeded by the Sinan, before 
noticed, who exercised his functions for two years (p. 117).^ 

Abu-1 Hasan hoard from Hindali, who had hoard from Bin-i 
As wad,” that when Ziyad had suspended the son of Salama from 
his functions, Eashid bin ’Umar A1 Khizri, a man of good birth and 
of noted courage, was summoned to the presence of Mu’awiya, who 
seated him by the side of his throne, and entered into long and 
familiar discourse with him. He pointed out to his officers that 
Edshid was an excellent man, to whom their obedience was duo, and 
that they should aid him in the battle, and not leave him alone in 
the field. 

When Eashid anived at Makran, he had an interview with Sinan, 
respecting whom he asseverated with an oath that ho was a great 
man, well worthy to head an army in the day of battle. Sinan had 
received orders from Mu’awiya to meet Eashid on the road, and to 

^ C%acJi-‘ndma, MS., p. 76. 

2 Weil, Gesch, der Chal, Yol. T. p, 291. 
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communicate to him full information resiDCoting the state of Hmd 
and Sind. When Eashid had duly learnt this, he determined 
on prosecuting his route towards the frontier; and having received 
the, revenue which had been assessed upon Koh-Paya, he went on to 
Kaikiinan, where he collected the tribute due for the current and 
preceding years, and brought away much plunder and many slaves. 

After a stay of one year, he returned by way of Siwistan, and 
reached the hills of Mandar and Bahraj, where the inhabitants had 
assembled to the number of fifty thousand to obstruct his passage. 
The contest raged from morning tiE- evening, when Eashid was 
martyred. 

Ziyad appointed Sinan to take Ms place, and bestowed gi-eat 
honours upon Mm, notwithstanding he had so lately been disgraced, 
because, as our author says, he had been blessed at the time of his 
birth by the prophet, who had himself bestowed the name of Sinan 
upon Mm. After advancing to Kaikanan, he met with great success, 
and established Ms rule in several countries, and at last reached 
Budha, where he was by some treachery put to deathd 

ZiyM then conferred the command of the Indian frontier upon 
A1 Manzar bin al Jarud al ’Abdi, who was surnamed A1 Asha’as. He 
invaded Nukan (Budha ?) and Kaikan ; and the Arabs were enriched 
with booty,—^for the whole country became a prey to their devasta¬ 
tions. They seized upon Kusdar, where they made many captives. 
Al Manzar died in that town (p. 117) 

2. Tazzd L, A.H. 60-64. a.d. 679-683. 

3. MiCdwiya IL, a.h. 64. a.d. 683. 

In the year 61 h., we find mention of another governor of the 
Indian frontier, of the name of Al Manzar, or Al Munzir; but as the 
one before mentioned had been appointed by Ziyad, who died in 
53 H., and as the second Al Manzar, or Al Munzir, was appointed 
by ’Ubaidu-Ua bin Ziyad, who succeeded Ms father, after a short 
interval, in the government of Trak, including both Kufa and Basra, 
and as, moreover, the parentage is represented as entirely different, 
we must needs conclude that they are different personages. The 
one with whom we now have to deal was son of Har, son of Bashar, 

1 Chach-ndma, MS., pp. 77, 78 ; Xtihfatu4 Kirdm^ MS., p. 9. 

2 ‘Weil, QescMohte der Chal.,'^o\, I., p. 292. 
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wlio put on tlie vesture of government under evil auspices/’ for, as 
ke was journeying, kis mantle was caugkt in a splinter of wood, and 
was rent; and ’Ubaidu-lla bin Ziyad, wko kad nominated kim, 
predicted, on tkat account, tkat ke would not return alive from tke 
journey ke kad undertaken;^ but ke kad selected kim, as no one 
was Ms equal in constancy and courage. And true it was, tkat no 
sooner kad A1 Munzar arrived witMn tke borders of Burani, tkan 
ke fell sick and died.^ 

His son, Hakkam, was in Kirman, wken his father died. He 
was treated with kindness by ’Ubaidu-lla, who presented him with 
three hundred thousand dirhams, and appointed him to succeed his 
father for six months, during which period he is represented to have 
conducted himself with energy and boldness.^ 

One of the commanders appointed to the Indian frontier by 
’Ubaidu-lla, was Harri al Bahali. He engaged with great fervour 
and success in the border warfare, and acquired immense booty 

(p. 118).^ 

4. Marwdn L, A.n. 64-65. a.d. 688-684. 

5. ^Ahdu4 Malik, a.h. 65-86. A.n. 684-705. 

To the year 65 n. Colonel Tod attributes a Muhammadan invasion 
of Eajpiitana, by way of Sind, in which Manik Eai, the prince of 
Ajmir, and his only son were killed. But tke whole story is 
puerile and fictitious; independent of which, the Arabs had quite 
enough to do nearer homo.® 

When Abdu-1 Malik, the son of Marwan, ascended the throne, 
kis dominions were circumscribed witMn tke limits of Syria and 
Palestine, rebellion being rife in the various provinces. The east 
was especially affected by these internal commotions. Kufa was in 
the hands of Muktar and tke Shi’ites, who kad taken up arms to 
avenge the death of Husain, the son of ’All, The Azarikans, or 
followers of Nafi’ ibn Azmis., had established themselves in the 
provinces of Pars, Kirman, and Akwaz; and Arabia and Khurasan 

^ And as Samuel turned about to go away, Saul laid hold upon the sldrt of his 
mantle, and it rent. And Samuel said unto him, The Lord hath rent the kingdom 
of Israel from thee this day."— 1 Sam, xt. 27, 28. 

2 Chaeh-iidma, MS., p. 72 ; Tuhjatu-l Kirdm, MS., p. 9. 

3 Chaeh-ndma, MS.,p. 80. * Weil, loe,ciU, 

5 Annals of Rdjasthdn, Vol. II. p. 444. 
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obeyed ’Abdu-lla ibn Zubair, tbe riyal claimant of tbe Kliilafat, 
wbo was in possession of Mecca. Within eight years after ascending 
the throne, 'Abdii-l Malik triumphed successively over all his 
enemies, re-established the authority of the Ummayides over the 
Muhammadan empire, and began to restore the foreign relations of 
Islam, which had greatly declined during the early vicissitudes of 
his reign. 

’Ubaidu-lla bin Ziyad, one of the ablest of his generals, invaded 
the territory of Kufa, but was defeated and slain, in 67 h., by the 
army which advanced against him under Muktar. This disaster 
was not retrieved till four years afterwards, by ’Abdu-1 Malik’s 
obtaining possession of Kufa. Meanwhile, Muhallab had defeated 
the Azarikans, whom he had pursued into the very heart of 
Kirman, and deprived them of their conquests in Kars and Ahwaz. 
He then deserted ’Abdu-lla’s cause, and submitted to ’Abdu-1 Malik. 
Khurasan was obtained by similar corruption and treachery, and 
’Abdu-lla was slain at Mecca by the army commanded by Hajjaj bin 
Yusuf Sakifi. Thenceforward, ’Abdu-1 Malik had leisure to attend 
to the extension of the empire towards the east. 

To this especial object was directed his nomination of his success¬ 
ful general, Hajjaj, to be governor of Trak, who commenced his rule 
by conferring the charge of Makran upon Sa’id bin Aslam Kalahi. 
Sahd, however, had unfortunately to encounter the rivalry of 
Mu’awiya and Muhammad, the sons of Haras, sumamed the ’Allafi, 
from the title of ’Allaf, which was borne by one of their ancestors 

(p. 118). 

As the ’ALlafis, or ’xALlanis as they are styled in the CJiach^ndma’ 
are conspicuous in the subsequent history of Sind, that work dwells 
more particularly upon their history. It appears that upon Sa’id s 
arrival at Makran, he put to death a man of the name of Safhui bin 
Lam al HamamC. This man was claimed as a relative and fellow- 
countrymen of the ’Allafis, who came from ’Uman, and they deter¬ 
mined to seek satisfaction for his death. Accordingly, they attacked 
Sa’id, who was then on his return from collecting the revenues .of 
his jurisdiction, killed him in the fray, and took possession of 
Makran. Hajjaj then ordered Sulaiman ’Allafi, one of the leading 
men of that tribe, to be seized, and sent his head to the family of 
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Sa id. At the same time, more -vigorous measures were taken to 
assert the authority of the government, and Mujaa’ was directed to 
proceed to Kirmdn. He sent forward ’Ahdu-r Eahman bin Asha’s 
to lead the advance, but he was waylaid by the ’AlHfis, and slain. 
They did not, however, think proper to engage in further collisions 
with the government, but fled to Sind in 85 h., where they sought 
the protection of Dahir, who received them kindly, and entertained 
tliem in his service.^ 

The ’Allcifis remained in Sind till the arrival of Muhammad 
Kasini; when they came forward and sued for forgiveness, which 
was accorded to them, as will be seen in the translated Extracts 
from the Chach-ndma (p. 168). 

Sa’fd was succeeded by Mujja’, the son of the Si’r Tamfmi, most 
probably the same Mujja’ above mentioned, who is called in the 
Chach-ndma and the Tulifatu4 Kirdm,^ the son of Sa’id, as well as 
the son of Safar in the former, apparently by error of the transcriber. 
He despoiled the border districts, and took many prisoners from the 
territory of Kandabel, the entire conquest of which was not effected 
till some years afterwards by Muhammad Kasim. Mujja’, after 
holding his office for the period of only one year, died in Makran, 
about the same time as the Khalif ’Abdu-1 Malik (p. 

6. WaliclL A.n. 86-96. a.d. 705-715. 

Under this powerful prince the Khilafat attained the greatest 
extent of dominion to which it over reached. A little previous to 
the accession of Walid, Muhammad, son of Harun, was appointed 
to the Indian frontier, where he was invested with full powers to 
conduct operations as he thought best.^ 

He was directed to search out the ’Allafis, and to seize them by 
every means within his power, in order that the blood of Sahd 
might be avenged by their death and destruction. Accordingly, in 
the beginning of the year 86,^ he secured one of the ’Allafis, who 
was put to death by direct orders of the Khalif, and his head was 
despatched to Hajjaj, with a letter, in which the governor promised, 

1 Chach-ndtm, MS., pp. 80, 81; and Tulifatu-l Ktrdm, MS., pp. 7, 9. 

2 Chach-ndma, MS., p. 82; Tuhfatu4 Kirdm, MS., pp. 7, 9 ; Weil, GescMchte der 

Chalifcn^ Vol. I. p. 504. 3 Chach’-ndma^ MS,, p. 82. 

^ Firishta says he was not appointed till 87 Ji,--Eistory of Sind. 
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‘‘ if Ms life were spared to Mm, and his fortune propitious, he would 
seize all the rest of that obnoxious tribe.” He was engaged, accord¬ 
ing to one author, for five years, according to another, for five 
months, in the important occupation of conquering the rivers and 
forests.”^ 

Under the auspices of the cruel tyrant, Hajjaj, who, though 
nominally governor only of ’Irak, was in fact ruler over all the 
countries which constituted the former Persian kingdom, the spirit 
of more extended conquest arose, which had hitherto, during the 
civil wars, and before the re-establishment of political unity under 
’Abdu-1 Malik and his son Walid, confined itself to mere partial 
efforts on the eastern frontiers of the empire. By Ms orders, one 
army under Kutaiba, after the complete subjugation of Khawarazm, 
crossed the Oxus, and reduced, but not without great difficulty, Buk¬ 
hara, Khojand, Shash, Samarkand, and Farghana—some of which 
places had been visited, though not thoroughly subjected, at previous 
periods, by the Muhammadan arms. Kutaiba penetrated even to 
Kashgar, at which place Chinese ambassadors entered into a compact 
with the marauders.^ Another army had, by Hajjaj’s directions, 
already operated against the king of Kabul, and a third advanced 
towards the lower course of the Indus, through Makran. 

The cause of this latter expedition was the exaction of vengeance 
for the plunder, by some pirates of Bebal, of eight vessels, which 
the ruler of Ceylon had despatched, filled with presents, pilgrims, 
Muhammadan orphans, and Abyssinian slaves, to propitiate the 
good- win of Hajjaj and the Khalif. The pirates are differently 
named by the authorities whom we have to foUow. The Futiihhl 
Bulddn says they were ''Med.” The Chach-ndma says they were 
" Tankamara.” The Tulifatu-l Kir dm says they were " Kankamara; ” 
but in a subseqent passage gives the name more distinctly as "Naga- 
mara.” ’Abdu-Ha bin Tsa, who wrote a commentary upon the 
Biwan of the poet Janr, towards the close of the fourth century of 
the Hijra, says they were " Kurk,” for wMch a marginal reading 

1 Chach-ndmaf MS., pp. 82. 83 ; Tuhfatu4 Kirdm, p, 10. 

2 Hammer, Getndldesacd, Vol. IL pp. 123, 124; Abel Eemiisat, sur la Qmg. de 
VAsie centrale^ pp. 94-106. Compare also, respecting the relations between the 
Persians and Chinese, De Guignes, Sisioire des Mms, Tom. I., pp. 54-59 ; Freret, 
Memoires de I ’Acad.^ Tom. xvl, pp. 245-255; Chim in Vniv, Pittoresqmj Asie I, 297. 
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substitutes Kurd.’’ Eeiske states Ms inability to comprebend wbat 
tribe is meant by tMs name. Eeinaud says, “Kurds” are out of 
the question;^ but that “Kurks” are mentioned by Ibn A1 Asir, 
under the annals of 151 h., as having made a descent upon Jidda, 
and that two years afterwards a flotilla was despatched from Basra 
to make an attack upon the “Kurks,” whom he surmises to be 
probably natives of Coorg, to the east of Mangalore.^ But these 
are an inland nation, and cannot possibly have been engaged in 
maritime expeditions. Whoever they were, they must have been 
inhabitants of Debal, or its immediate neighbourhood, and though 
the name bo extinct now, the Kurk, Kerk, or Kruk, may possibly 
represent a tribe which flourished at one time near the mouth of the 
Indus.® 

The Meds are familiar to us, as being frequently mentioned by Ibn 
Haukal and the early writers on Sind.^ The name of Tangamara 
presents groat difficulties; but as there is a variation about the first 
letter, and as the omission of diacritical points would admit of the 
word being read Sangamara, it may be proper to point out, if that 
should bo the correct roadingi the identity of the two first syllables 
with those of Sangada, which Arrian tells us was the name of the 
mainland in the neighbourhood of Krokala.® How far the name 
extended does not appear, but it is curious that, to our time, it seems 
to be preserved beyond the eastern mouth of the river, in the 
celebrated pirate-coast of the Sanganians, or Sangars, who for cen- 
tuiies have committed their ravages on the shores of Sind and 
G-uzerat, until their total suppression under our government.® It 

1 They are, however, a very migratory race. We find them in Khurhshn, K§,bul, 
Fhrs, Kirmiin, the Dasht-i he-daulat, and even in Sind, in the province of Kachh 
GanclCiva, where they are classed as Brhhais. It is also worthy of remark, that Ibn 
Haukal speaks of some o# the inland Jats as being “ like unto the Kurds."—Gilde- 
mcister, Scripior. Arab, de rebus Indieis, p. 181. 

2 M^ 7 noire sur rinde, p. 181. ^ See separate note respecting the Kerks. 

* The Meds are also treated of in a separate note. 

® ’E/c 5^ Kpmdkm iv phu *6pos . . . . , . <5 5e 

Xd>pos &Tras 'S,iyyaH.^NeareU Paraplus, p. 5, in Hudson's Qeograph. Minores, 
Vol. I, 

® The principal station of the Sangfirs is Juckow, in Kachh. Al. Hamilton says: 

_“ The next province to Catchnaggon (Oach-nagar) is Sangania. Their seaport is 

called Baet, very commodious and secure. They admit of no trade, but practice 
piracy.*" Pinkerton, CoUection of Voyages^ Vol. YIII. p. 310. See also Ovington 
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may be remarked, also, that there is a tribe called Sangur still 
dwelling on tbe coast of Makran, at Malan and Batt. 

It is probable, therefore, that tlie several authorities may be right 
in part, and that the different piratical tribes of the mouths of the 
Indus may have joined in the expedition which gave Hajjaj grounds 
for demanding reparation from Bahir, the ruler of Sind. 

Upon his declaring his inability to restrain their excesses, Hajjaj 
earnestly solicited from the Khalif permission to exact due vengeance 
from Bahir and his subjects, offering to pay, from his own resources, 
double what would be exhausted from the public treasury. But the 
Khalif replied;—“The distance is great, the requisite expenditure 
will be enormous, and I do not wish to expose the lives of Musul- 
mans to peril.” ^ In the same spirit of caution, or forbearance, Musa 
was checked in his career of conquest in Spain; and when the 
remonstance was disregarded, a second envoy, despatched with more 
peremptory orders, seized the bridle of his horse in the presence of 
the whole army, and led him away to Bamascus to answer for his 
contumacy.® 

When, at last, the repugnance of the Khalif had been overcome 
by the urgent remonstrances of Hajjaj, and by his generous offer of 
double payment, which was at a subsequent period rigorously 
demanded, ’Ubaidu-lPa bin Nabhan, was sent against the sea-port of 
Bebal, where he met with defeat and death (p. 119).^ 

Hajjaj then wrote to Budail, of the Bajali tribe, directing Kim to 
advance against Bebal. As Budail was at ’Umdn, M. Eeiiiaud 
considers it probable that he proceeded by sea to his destination ,* 
but the Chach-ndma, though somewhat confused, is fuller than the 
Futiilm-l Bulddn, and tells us that Budail was ordered to proceed to 
Makran, that Muhammad Harun was directed to place three thou- 

and D’Anville. Tod says tbe name vas not tbat of any particular nation, but simply 
“ Sangamdharians,” tbe pirates of the “ Sangams," or sacred embouchures of rivers. 
^West. India, p. 442, “ Sankha,” or “ Sankhadwar,” tbe old name of Bet, offers 

an equally probable origin. Mac Pherson {Ann<. of Comm. I., 172) suggests 
Sangara, the joined canoes mentioned in the Periplus. 

1 Abd-1 Fidb, Annal Mosh, Yol. I. p. 107; Chaeh^ndma, MS. p. 85; Tuhfatu4 
Xirdm, MS. p. 10. 

2 Conde, Mist, de la Bom, de los Arahs en JSsp., ap. De Maries; Eeinaud, 
Sarrazins, xviii.; Crichton, 336. 

3 BiUduri, Fragments Arabesj p. 190. 
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sand men at Ms disposal, for tlie purpose of proceeding to Sind, and 
that ’Abdu-lla bin Kabtan Aslami was ordered to join him from 
’Uman, wliicli he accordingly did at Nairun. Bndail advanced at 
the head of three hundred men from Makran, and was joined on the 
way by the reinforcements from Muhammad Harun. In the battle 
which ensued, Budail, after fighting gallantly, was thrown from his 
horse, surrounded by the enemy, and killed, and many Musulmans 
were taken captive. The Fidalm-l Bulddn and the Tiihfatu-l Kir dm 
represents the action as having taken place at Debal, but the Chach- 
ndma is not clear upon this point.^ 

Hajjaj was sorely afiiicted at this disastrous result of his expedition, 
and vowed that ho would take ample vengeance for the various 
indignities which had been heaped upon him. As the people of 
Nairun dreaded the consequences of Hajjaj’s anger, and refiected 
that their city stood on the very road by which the Arabs would 
enter Sind, their governor, who was a Samani, or Buddhist, sent 
privily some confidential messengers to Ilajjjij, promising to remit 
tribute regularly, and soliciting from him some writing, under which 
Nairun might bo secured from further annoyance at the liaml of the 
Musulmans. This bond was readily granted, and the Samani was 
enjoined to obtain the freedom of the prisoners taken in the late 
action, with the threat of putting to the swdrd of Islam the lives 
of all infidels as far as the borders of China, if this demand was not 
complied with.” 

After this, ’Umar bin ’Abdu-lla requested that the government of 
Hind might bo confided to him, hut he was rebuked by Hajjaj, and 
told that the astrologers, after being consulted, had pronounced that 
the conquest of that country could bo effected only by the hand of 
Muhammad Kasim. 

Muhammad Kasim, as he is universally styled by the Persians, 
but by Biladuri, ‘‘Muhammad bin Kasim Sakifl,” and by Abu-1 

1 Briggs gives tlie leader’s name as “ Budmeeii.” lleinaud as “ Bodayl.” Lt. 
Postans as “ Bazil.” The Chach^ndnm as “ Bazil,” or “ Buzail.” [Bilhduri gives 
it distinctly “Budail.”] As “Budail” is an old Arabic name, it is probably the 
correct reading in this passage. Compare Perishta, Vol. IV. p. 403; Fragments 
Arahes^ p. 190 ; Journal A.S.B., No. clviii., p. 85; Ohach-ndmay MS., i)p, 85, 86 ; 
Tiihfatud JCirdm, MS., p. 8; Weil, GescMchU der (Jhalifenj Vol. I., p. 504; Sale, 
Kordn^ Vol. I. p. L38. 

Qhach-ndma^ MS., p. 86; Tahfatu4 Kirdmj MS., p. 8. 
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Md4 ''Muhammad bin AI Kasim/’ was in the bloom of youth, 
being only seventeen years of age, when this important command 
was conferred upon him. It is probable that, although he is repre¬ 
sented to have already administered the province of Kars with ability, 
he obtained his appointment less from personal merit, than from 
family interest, for he was cousin and son-in-law of Hajjaj ; but the 
result showed the wisdom of the selection. His rapid career of con¬ 
quest along the whole valley of the Indus, from the sea to the moun¬ 
tains, lias been fully narrated in the translations from the FutuJiu4 
Bulddn and Cliacli-ndma. From them it is evident, that his suc¬ 
cesses, like those of his contemporary, Tarik, in Spain, were as much 
attributable to his temper and policy as to his courage and strategy. 
There was, though by no means little—as Bebal and Multan bear 
witness—yet much loss, wanton sacrifice of life than was freely 
indulged in by most of the ruthless bigots who have propagated the 
the same faith elsewhere. The conquest of Sind took place at the 
very time in which, at the opposite extremes of the known world, 
the Muhammadan arms were subjugating Spain, and pressing on the 
southern frontier of France, while they were adding Khwarazm to 
their already mighty empire. In Sind, as in Spain, where submis¬ 
sion was proffered, quarter was readily given; the people of the 
country were permitted the exercise of their own creeds and laws ; 
and natives wore sometimes placed in responsible situations of the 
government. Much of this unwonted toleration may, in both in¬ 
stances, have arisen from the small number of the invading force, as 
well as from ignorance of civil institutions ; but wo must still allow 
the leaders credit for taking the best means of supplying these 
deficiencies, and seeking assistance from the quarters most able to 
afford it,^ 

« 

The two authorities above-mentioned differ from each other in 
some particulars, and the CJiach-ndma, which is the source of the 
Persian accounts, furnishes a few details, wearing, esj^ecially towards 

^ Eespccting Spain, see De MarUs Ilutoire des Arahes m Espagne^ Tom. I. p. 14; 
HI, 401; I*ockliart*s Spanish Ballads, xvii. Tank’s moderation was by no means 
imitated by bis early successors. The soldiery plundered tbc towns, devastated the 
country, and profaned the churches. A native historian has remarked that the 
miseries of the vanquisbed constituted tbe happiness of the victors.—Mariana, Be 
rehis Mispanm, Lib. vi., c. 19. 
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the close, the appearance of emhellishment; but there is no startling 
discrepancy in the general history of the c(jn(iue.st, of which the 
broad features are preserved with fidelity in Ijoth naratives. 

The Persian authorities, following the Chaeh-ndma, mention that 
Muhammad Kasim penetrated to Kanauj, which, as the borders of 
that country then extended nearly to Ajun'r, is no improbaljlo cir¬ 
cumstance, if we do not construe the expression to signify literally 
that the city of Kanauj was conquered. But oven iho possession of 
that great capital would not have satisfied iho ambitious aspirations 
ofllajjaj; tor he had ordered Muhammad to iieuetrate toiJliina; 
and with the view of exciting emulation between bim and Kutaiba, 
liad promised, that whiclicvor of thorn arrived tliore first should bo 
invested with the goverumeiit of iho c(!le.stial empire; a fair elial- 
lenge and a fair start,—for in the self-same year, one was on iho 
Indus, ilio other on the Jaxaiies, in llic same longitudo, and at the 
same distance from the easiern goal, whicli lanat.icism and avarice, 
as well as the desire to secure a safe and remoie asylum ujion 
the death of Walid, had designated to these rival generals as the 
guerdon of success and victory.* 

The Prodn'HK of the Ara/in m Sind. 

Prom faith in Pirishta, %vlio has been followed exclusively by 
our modern historians, it has beoit usual to consider that the, coii- 
(jnest of Sind was effected l.y only six thousand men, who, by some 
misapprehension of the original, are wrongly stated to be Assyrians. 
The more correct statement, given by our Arab aiitlioritirs, shows 
that, independent of an advanced guard under Abu-1 Aswad .laliaiii, 
wbicli was ordered to join Muhammad Kasim ou the liordi-rs ol 
Sind, tliorc were six thonsand picked eavalry from Syria and ’.Irak, 
six thousand armed cainol-riders, thiVmglily eiiiiipped I’or military 
operations, with a haggage train of three tlioiisa.iid liiietriaii camels, 
which, however, Mfr Ma’surn converts into t.hree llioiisand infantry. 
In Makrun, Muhammad Kiisim was joined by the governor, Muham¬ 
mad Hiirun, with other reinforcements ; and live cata|iiilt.s, i,og(ilher 
with the necessary ainmunitiou, wore transported by sea to Debal. 
The number of men conveyed by the naval sipiadron may bo esli- 

' Mc'm. mr I’Inde, p. 18G ; I’Vnimrs. Pitl. Ask, v. 327. 
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mated by tbe fact, tliat we find one catapult alone requiring no less 
than five hundred men to work it. These heavy machines had been 
used by the Prophet in the siege of Taif, and had done effective 
service only a few years before at Damascus and Mecca, as well 
as in the re-conquest of northern Africa; but they were so pon¬ 
derous that they could be rarely used, except where the means 
of transport by water existed, or but a short distance by land had to 
be traversed. Hence Kutaiba, in his campaign beyond the Oxus, 
was often compelled to regret that a long and tedious land-carriage 
deprived him of the advantage of these implements, which were 
nearly indispensable in the operations in which he was engaged. 

Besides these Arab troops, we find the Jats and Mods enlisting 
under Muhammad Kasim’s banners, which, independent of its moral 
effect in dividing national sympathies, and relaxing the unanimity 
of defence against foreign aggression, must have been of incalculable 
benefit to him, in his disproportionate excess of cavalry, which could 
be of but little service in a country intersected by rivers, swamps, 
and canals. 

This desertion of the native princes was doubtless occasioned by 
the severity with which they had treated tjie Jats and Lohanas upon 
the capture of Brahmanabad. The inhibition of riding on saddles 
and wearing fine clothes, the baring the head, the accompaniment 
of a dog, the drawing of and hewing wood for the royal kitchen, 
were more suited to Musulman intolerance than the mild sway of 
Hinduism ; and accordingly, after the conqueror’s first acquisitions, 
we find him so indifferent about retaining the good will of his allies, 
that he imposed the same conditions upon them, which he enforced 
mth even greater stringency than his predecessors. 

After the news of Muhammad Kasim’s success reached Damascus, 
he was joined by other troops and adventurers eager for plunder 
and prosclytism; insomuch that when he left Multan, for the pur¬ 
pose of proceeding to Dipalpur and the north, we find it stated in the 
Tdrihli-i Sind and Tuhfatu-l Kirdm, that he had no less than 50,000 
men marching under his standard, besides those whom he had left 
in the forts and garrisons of Sind. Hence we may see, that paucity 
of numbers was by no means so much against the chance of Muham¬ 
mad Kasim’s success as has hitherto been supposed. ^ 

1 Elphinstoae’s MisUry of India, Yol. I. p. 510. 
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There is no occasion here to follow this conqueror through all 
the rapid stages of his successful career. Tliese will be found'’fully 
set forth in the translations from the OhacTi-ndma and Futhhu-l 
Bulddn, which furnish details hitherto wanting in the authorities 
accessible to us. Abu-1 Fida and Abd-1 Faraj tell us merely that 
Hind was conquered by Muhammad Kasim in the year 94 h. Ibn 
Kutaiba, ascribes the conquest to 93 h., but gives no particulars. 
Elmacin (A1 Maldn) only tells us that Hind and Sind wore conquered,' 
and that King Dahir was slain by the Musulmans, and had his head 
cut off; and Weil gives the foUowing as the sum of all that the great' 
historian Tabari has to say upon tliis theme: “ In the year 90 (?) 
Muhammad ibn Kasim, whom Hajjaj had appointed to command an 
army, slew the king of Sind, named Dass ibn Sassa. In the year 
94, Muhammad ibn Kasim conquered India. In tho year 95, the 
farthest India was conquered, with exception of Kiraj and Alman- 
dal.”' A like complaint has boon made of the meagreness of our 
modern writers with respect to this interesting period of Indian 
histoiy, but without just causo, for they really had no documents to 
appeal to. 

Though Muhammad left Shiraz in tho year 92 h., he docs not 
appear to have reached Dobal till tho beginning of the following 
year. The precise date is not mentioned, yet Hajjaj replies to the 
announcement of its capture, on tho 20th Eajab, 93 (1st May, 
712 A.D.) ; so, as nows between Sind and the capital is said to have 
been conveyed in seven days, tho fall of Dobal may bo dated in the 
beginning of that month.® 

After tho conquest of tho capital Alor, in Eamazan of the same 
year, the Futuhu-l Bulddn carries him no further than Multan, from 
which place ho returns on hearing of Hajjaj’s death; but the Chacli- 
ndma takes him to tho very foot of the Kashmir hills, to the part 
where the Jhelam debouches from tho mountains, and foims the 
streams and islands which cannot fail to strike the traveller with 
tho minute coixeetnoss of Quintus Curtins, in describing (viii. 45) 
the scene of Alexander’s decisive victory over Porus, after passing 
tho Hydaspes. In tho Chach-ndma, tho place is called FanJ-mdliidt, 

‘ Geschichte der Chalifen, Yol. I. pp. IGl, 184, 188, 506 ; Annales MosUmiei, 
Vol. I. p. 148; EiaUria Dymstiarmn,i^.iOl-, Misioria Saracenica,-p. Si. 

» luhfatu-l Kirdm, MS., p. 1. 
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or “ The Five Waters,”—a miniature Panjah, in short (supm^ p. IM). 

It was here that Chach fixed the houndaiy of Sind and Kashmir; 
and the planting of fir-trees, to mark the site, shows how elevated a 
spot these conquerors had reached in their northern progress. 

The balance of authority is perhaps in favour of Jalalpur, as the 
place of Alexander’s crossing the Hydaspes : argument and ocular $ 
demonstration conclusively decide in favour of the upper passage; 
but we need not discuss the point further. The literature of the 
question may be ascertained by consulting the references in the note.^ 

The Khalif Walid died six months after Hajjaj, in Jamada I. 

A.H. 96 —A.D. January, 715; and as Muhammad Kasim’s recal was 
immediately consequent upon that event, he must have remained 
altogether about three years and a quarter in Sind and the Panjab. 

Our authorities differ respecting the mode of Muhammad Kasim’s 
death; but it must be admitted that there is much more probability 
in the statement of the Futiilm-l Bulddn than in that of the Chach- 
ndma, which is followed by all the later writers. The former states 
that he was seized, fettered, imprisoned, and tortured to death with 
the Khalif Sulaiman’s pnction; the latter, that the two daughters 
of Dahir, who had been sent to the capital for the Khalif s haram, 
complained that they had already been violated by their father’s 
conqueror,—^upon which, Walid, in a fit of wrath, ordered that he 
should be sewn up in a raw cow-hide, and so transmitted to Damas¬ 
cus. When his body was exhibited to the girls, they declared that 
their assertion was untrue, and that they had uttered it merely to be 
avenged on the destroyer of their family and country. The tale 
goes on to say, that the capricious tyrant, in an agony of remorse for 
his hasty conduct, ordered them to be immured alive. Others say 
they were tied to horses’ tails, and so dragged about the city,® The 

^ Droysen, Geschickie Alex's, p. 389; Burnes, Travels to JSolchara, YoL 1. p. 57; 

Bitter, ErdJctmde von Asien,‘^c\. IV. pt. i.-pp. 452-4; vii. p. 93 ; Elphinstone, 
Caiihul, p. 80; 'Williams, Life of Alex., p. 267; Trans. T. A. Soe., Vol. I. pp. 
148-199; H. T. Prinsep, Journal A. S. Bengal, 1843, p. 628; J. Abbott, ibid.', 

YoL XVII. p. 1; XVIII. and 1852, pp. 219-231. 

2 The account given in the Ghach-ndma has been already printed. Tbe following 
is from Mir Ma’sdm. It will be seen that both these authorities represent the Khalif 
Walid as the destroyer of Muhammad Khsim. “ At that time a letter came from the 
Khalif Walid, to this effect:—‘After taking Alor, you sent to the capital, among the 
prisoners, two daughters of Ehja Dhhir, in charge of Muhammad, the son of 'Ali 
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whole story certainly savours more of romance than reality, hut 
the reason which has been advanced against it—namely, that the 

Tulim§in Hainad&,iii, accompanied by Abyssinian servants. One night the Khalif 
had the two girls brought into his haram, and he then gave them into the charge of 
the bedchamber attendants, with orders to pay them every attention, and present 
them when they had recovered from the fatigues of their journey. Two months after¬ 
wards the Khalif remembered these two Hindi slaves, and ordered them to be brought 
into his presence. An interpreter accordingly summoned them. When their veils 
were thrown back, the Khalif, on seeing them, became distracted with admiration of 
their great beauty. He then asked them their names; one said her name was 
Parmal-Devi, the other said her name was Sdraj-Devi. The Khalif ordered the 
attendants to leave one of them there. She then rose and said: ‘ I am not fit for the 
bedchamber of the Khalif, because Muhammad bin Khsim dishonoured us both 
before he sent us to the Khalif.’ When the interpreter explained this, the fire of 
anger and jealousy was kindled in the Khalif, and he gave orders that as a punish¬ 
ment for this want of respect, IMuhammad bin Khsim sliould be wrapped up in the 
raw hide of an ox, and he sent to the capital. To enforce this order, the Khalif 
wrote some words of menace in the margin of the letter in his own hand, ‘ Wherever 
Muhammad bin Khsim may be, when this reaches him, he is to come to the capital, 
and make no fail in obeying this order.’ Muhammad bin K4sim was at U'dhhpur, 
when the Khalif’s ehambciiain brought this mandate. When he had read it he 
directed that officer to carry the order into effect. He accordingly wrapped 
Muhammad bin Khsim in a raw hide. Three days afterwards the bird of life left his 
body and flew to heaven. The chamberlain put the body into a box, and carried 
it to the capital. When he arrived in Syria, he brought the box before the Khalif 
on a day of imblic audience. The Khalif enquired if Muhammad were alive? the 
chamberlain replied that he had been enclosed in a raw skin, and that he died three 
days afterwards. The Khalif then directed the box to he taken into the female apart¬ 
ments, and ordered that it should be opened there in his presence. He then 
called for the daughters of Ehja Dhhir, and said, ‘Come and see how supreme are 
my commands; behold, Muhammad bin Khsim!’ They both came forward to look 
at him and recognised him, and, raising their hands, they blessed and praised the 
Khalif. They then said, ‘Kings of great justice should not proceed hastily in 
perilous matters, nor act precipitately upon the information of friends or enemies in 
the most important of all concerns.’ When the Khalif enquired what was the 
meaning of their address, they replied: ‘Wo raised this charge against Muhammad 
bin Khsim out of enmity to him, because lie slew our father, and through him dominion 
and wealth have departed from our house ; we have come as prisoners into a foreign 
land; the king in his anger did not weigh our words, nor distinguish between our 
truth and our falsehood, but issued his fatal order. The truth is, this man was to us 
as a father, or a brother; his hands never touched the skirts of our purity; our 
object was to revenge our father, and so wo made this accusation. Our wishes have 
be'on fullilled, but there has been a serious fiiilurc in the king’s justice.’ When the 
Khalif lieard this, he was overwhelmed with remorse for a whole hour; but the fire 
of anger then burst from the furnace of his bosom, and he gave orders tor the two 
girls to be tied to the tails of horses, and, after being dragged round the city, to he 
thrown into the Tigris (^Dajla). Muhammad bin Khsim was buried at Damascus. 
Two years after his death the people of India rebelled, and threw oft their yoke, and 
only from Dobalpur to the Salt Sea roniained under the dominions of the Khalif.” 
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sewing up in a Mde was a Tatar mode of piinisliment, and not 
Ar fi.b—constitutes no valid objection 5 for, tlioiigli it undoubtedly 
was practised by tlie Tatars—as when the savage Hulakd mm’dered 
the last Khalif of Baghdad—yet an earlier example might have 
been discovered in the Arab annals. Even before the time of the 
Sind conquest, we find the adherents of the first Mu’awiya enclosing 
the body' of the governor of Egypt in the carcass of an ass, and 
burning both to ashes.^ And as for the general tone of romance 
which runs through this version of Muhammad Easim s death, we 
find a case somewhat parallel in contemporary history; for, when 
Musa, the conqueror of Spain, was treated with similar indignity by 
Sulaiman—the same relentless Khalif who persecuted the conqueror 
of Sind,—and was lingering in misery and exile at Mecca, the head 
of his son, who had been murdered at Cordova, was thrown down at 
his father’s feet, while the tyrant’s messenger taunted him in the 
midst of his agony and despair.^ 

CONTINUATIONT OE THE UMMAYIDE DYNASTY. 

7. Sulaiman^ a.h. 96-99. a.b. 715-717. 

Yazid, who was appointed to succeed Muhammad Kasim, died 
eighteen days after his arrival in Sind. Habib, the son of Muhallab, 
was then appointed to pursue the war in that country; for, in the 
interval, the princes in India had revolted, and Jaisiya, the son of 
Dahir, had regained possession of Brahmanabad. The local his¬ 
torians, indeed, teU us that, for two years after the departure of 
Muhammad Kasim, the natives recovered and maintained possession 
of the countries which had been conquered from them. Habib 
encamped on the banks of the Indus, and the inhabitants of Alor 
submitted to him, after he had defeated a tribe which opposed him 
in arms (p. 124). 

’Amar bin ’Abdu-lla is also mentioned as one of the Sindian 
governors dming this reign.^ 

1 "Weil, Gesehichte der Ghalifen^ Vol. I. p. 242. 

2 Cardonne, Sistoire de VAfriq^iie et de VEspagne sous U Domin. des Arahes. 
Tom. I., p. 98. Gibbon, Chap. li. 

3 Tarikh4 Sind, MS., p. 37; Tuhfaiu4 Kirdm, MS., p. 18; GesclmhU der 
Chalifen, Vol. I. p. 571. 
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8. ’Umar JL, a.h. 90-101. a.d. 717-720. 

The Khalif Sulaiman, who died a.h. 99— a.d. 717, was succeeded 
by ’Umar bia ’Abdu-1 Aziz. ’Umar addressed letters to the native 
princes, inviting them to embrace Islam, and to swear allegiance; 
proposing, as the reward of their acquiescence, that they should be 
allowed participation in the rights and privileges of other Musul- 
mans. The son of Dahir, and many princes, assented to these pro¬ 
posals, and took Arab names. ’Amru bin Muslim al Bahali was the 
Khalif’s lieutenant on this frontier, and he was successful in the 
invasion of several Indian prpvinces (p. 124).* 

9. Yass'id II., A.n. 101-105. a.d. 720-724. 

Under the reign of Tazid bin ’Abdu-1 Malik, the sons of Muhallab 
fled to Sind with their families. ’Amru sent HaMl al Tamimi in 
pursuit of them, and on his encountering the fugitives at Kandabel, 
he slew Mudrak, Mufazzal, Ziyad, and all the sons of MuhaUab, 
including Mu’awiya, who had placed Muhammad Unslm in chains. 
This happened in the year 101 or 102 n., and forms an episode of 
some interest in the civil warfare of the Ummayides, which is fully 
recounted by the Arabic historians of that dynasty. 

When .Yazid, the son of Muhallab, had-fairly committed himself 
to a contest with his namesake, the reigning Khalif, he had, in 
order to extend his power, and procure an asylum in the event of 
defeat, despatched his agents to obtain possession of the several 
provinces of Ahwaz, Pars, Kirmiin, and Makran, as far as the banks 
of the Indus. Kandabel, “ on the remotest frontiers of the empire,” 
he had especially consigned to the charge of Wadda ^sn Hamid al 
Azdi, in order that ho might ensure a safe refuge for his family in 
case of any disaster. His defeat and death shortly ensued;— 
upon which, Mufazzal and his other brothers, having equipped 
at Basra a sufficient number of vessels for the conveyance of 
themselves and the surA'iving members of the MuhaUabi family, 
embarked for the coast of Kirman, whence they proceeded, as 
originally designed, to Kandabel. There Wadda proved treacherous 
to his charge, and the whole family, it is commonly said, were 
extirpated in the action which took place under its walls; but some 
* Mdmoire stir I’lnde, p. 191; Tuhfatu-l Kirdm, MS., p. 18. 
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members, at least, must have survived; for, besides others of the 
same family, we read of one Yazid Muhallabf, fifty years afterwards, 
as o-overnor of Africa, and his son, DaM, as governor of Smd.‘ 
The'" women and chUdren were sold into slavery, from which they 
were only redeemed by the humanity of a generous individual, 

named Jarrah, the son of ’Abdu-lla.» 

10. Haslidm, a.h. 105-125. a.d. / 24-743. 

14. MciTtodn IX, A.H. 127-132. a.h. / 44-750. 

’Amrii was succeeded in the command of the Indian frontier by 
Junaid, son of ’Abdu-r Eahman al Marri, in which appointment, 
origina!lly made by ’Umar, the governor of ’Irak, he was confirmed 
by the Khalif Hasham, son of ’Abdu-1 Malik. 

Ikom the mention of the “ Sindian frontier,” it would appear that 
the Arabs were stiU excluded from the province itself; and it is 
indeed, said in the passage from the native historian quoted above, 
that the new converts again apostatized, and revolted agamst the 
government. Junaid proceeded to Debal, but upon his reaching the 
banks of the Indus, the son of Dahir opposed his passage, on the 
ground that he himself had been invested by the Khalif ’Umar 
with the government of his own country, in consequence of having 
become a Muhammadan. A contest took place between them on the 
lake of As-sharki, when, the vessel of the son of Dahir being quite 
disabled, he was made prisoner, and subsequently put to death. 
Sasa, his brother, fled towards ’Irak, to complain of Junaid’s con¬ 
duct ; but he also, having boon cajoled by the perfidious promises of 
Junaid, was killed by that Amir. 

Junaid sent an expedition against Ki'raj, which had revolted. 
The walls having been d?imolished by battering rams, the town was 
taken by assault, and pillaged. Ho despatched his officers also to 
various other places, of which it is difficult to determine the names. 
They may be mentioned as Marmad,* Mandal,‘ Dalmaj, Barns, Uzain, 

1 Ibn Khaldto, inSisi. de I’Afriiue, by Jf. NoU Desvcrgers, quoted in ife'm., P-194- 
» Aba-l FidA Ann. Xos., Vol. I. p. 442, and note 207; Erpemi Elmacin, Mist. 
Saras., p. 78; Price, Muham. Mist., Vol. I. pp. 531-543; Weil, Geschic/ite dsr 

Chal, Tol. I. p. 603. _ . , 

3 Had not Broacb been subsequently mentioned, I sbonld baye conceived this word 
to be meant for tbe river Nerbudda (Narmada), It may bo a mere repetition of the 
syllable which forms the root of Marusthali, “ or great sandy desert,” 
ofMhrwhr. 4 See Note page 390. 
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Maliba, Baliarimad, A1 Bailaiiitan/ and Jurz ; but in most instances, 
it is almost impossible to identify them, with any approach to 
certainty (p. 126).^ It is sufficient to observe, that these several 
expeditions are represented to have been rewarded with immense 
booty, and that about this period the extension of the Arab con¬ 
quests, both by sea and land, seems to be confirmed by passages in 
the Hindu, as well as the Chinese, chronicles.^ 

Junaid was succeeded, about 107 a.h., by Tamfm bin Zaid al 
Utbi, who had been previously sent to Sind by HajJiij. He was 
found to be feeble and incompetent, but generous and profuse 
withal, having lavished no less than eighteen millions of tdtariya^ 
dirhams, which he found in the public treasury of Sind. He died 
near Hebal, at a place called Buffalo Water, because herdsmen 
drove their cattle into it, to protect them against the bears (dahdh), 
which infested the banks of the Mihran.” Under his government 
the Musulmans evacuated some Indian provinces, and, ‘‘ up to this 
period,’’ says Biladim, ^^they have not recovered them all, and their 
settlements are not so far in advance as they had been previously.” 

After Tamim, the government was entrusted by Khalad, governor 
of ’Irak, to Hakim al Kalabi. The inhabitants of Hind had relapsed 
into idolatry, except those of Kassa. Had they also followed the 
pernicious example, the Arabs would have been deprived of all 
retreat in case of danger. Hakim built a city on the eastern 
borders of a lake, wjnch he named Mahfuza, '"the guarded.”® He 
made this a place of refuge for the Musulmans, established it as the 
capital, and resided in it. Hakim entrusted ’Amru bin Muhammad 
bin Kasim® with an expedition beyond Mahfuza, from which he 
returned victorious; and when ’Amrii was, in Ms turn, nominated 

1 “Nilman” probably. There is a "Mlh&n” mentioned in the Okaoh-ndma (p. 
160), and a in the B4g Ldr^ndma (p. 292). The latter is midway between 

’Bmarkot and Josalmir. 2 ^ur VInde, p. 192. 

3 Tod, Amah of EaJasthm^Yol. I. pp. 231, 242-250, 781; Ma-twan-lin, in 
JSlomeam Melanges Asiatiqaes, Tom. I. p. 196; L^JJnmrs, PUL, Ask I. p. 300 
et seq, ’ ’ 

^ This word is supposed to be corrupted from the Stator’* of the Greeks [but see 
note, supra, p. 3.] 

^ The province of las, above Sunmfhni Bay, answers well to this safe position of 
retreat, in the event of Arab discomfiture. 

® From this parentage we may consider him to be a son of the conqueror of Sind. 
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governor, lie founded a city '' on tliis side the lake, which he called 
Mansiira, ^ the victorious,’ and -which is now,” adds BiMduri, the 
capital, where the governors reside.” 

Hakim recovered from the enemy some of the territories which 
had been lost; but, though the people were content with his govern¬ 
ment, ho was murdered during his administration, dhe governors 
who succeeded continued the war against the enemy, and reduced to 
obedience many of the ])roviiices which had revolted. The names 
of these governors are not mentioned by Biladuri j but the Tuh” 
fciua Kirdm says, respecting this period, ‘SSuIaiman, the son of the 
Khalif Ilasham, on being put to flight in his action with Marwan, 
was appointed to Sind, wliich ho ruled well, and remained there till 
th,e accession of tlie ’Abbasides, when ho hastened to pay Ids respects 
to Saffah. Abu-1 Khattab also was appointed to Sind by Maiwaii.” i 
The TdrilJhi Sind also mentions this latter appointment.- 

DYNASTY OF THE ’ABBASIDES. 

1. Ahitd'Ahhds A.iT. 132-130. A.i>. 750-754. 

Wlion tlio ’Alibasides succeeded to the Khibihit, A])ii Muslim 
entrusted the government of Sind to ’Alidu-r Balmian, who went to 
Sind liy way of Tukharistan, and met on the frontier Mansur hin 
Jiunlnir, the governor on tlie part of the late Unmiayide Klialif.'* 
’Abdu-r Kahinan was totally defeated, his army put to flight, and luj 
himself slain (supra, p. 127);^ 

Abu Muslim then conferred the goveTOorsbip upon Musa hin K’ai> 
lit Tamimi, w!io, on his arrival in Sind, found the Indus placed 
between liim and hlansur. The rivals, however, managed to en¬ 
counter each otluir, find Mtuisur and all his troops, though, far 
superior to their o]>ponentB in numl>ers, wex'O compelled to flyj his 
brother was slain, and he himself perished of thirst in the sandy 
desert.® 

^ Tuhfatu4 Kirdm, MS. p, 18. 

2 This may have been the same Abh-l Khattab who was governor of Spain in 
MarwhfH time. There was also a contemporary Zcndic leader ot this name.—M. 
Quatremere, lourmtl jiMatique, Ang. 1830, p. 131. 

8 Ibn lihaldOn and Elmaciii wrongly assert; that he was appointed by SaMi.— 
See Weil, QmclmhU der Chal, Vol. 11. p. 15. 

* [See note upon the coins of Ahdu-r Eahmiin and otliers^ mipra, p. 374 ] ^ 

® Hammer, Oemdldwtiil der ZebcnHbesGhteihmgen^ Tol. IL p» 158# Weil, 6 ( 2 -, 
schichte der Ohal, tM euprd. 
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Musa, when he became master of Sind, repaired Mansura, enlarged 
the mosque, and directed several successful expeditions against the 
infidels. According to the Tu]ifatu4 Kirdm, it was Baud bin ’AH 
who expelled the Ummayide governor. 

2 . Abii Ja'far al Mans^ir, a.h, 186-158, a.d. 754-775. 

About the year 140 h., the Khalif Al Mansur appointed Hasham 
to Sind, who conquered countries which had hitherto resisted the 
progress of the Muhammadan arms. He despatched ’Amru bin 
Jamal with a fleet of barks to the coast of Barada,^ against which 
point, we are informed by Tabari and Ibn Asfr, another expedition 
was despatched in 160 h., in which, though the Arabs succeeded in 
taking the town, siclmess swept away a great portion of the troops, 
while they were stationed in an Indian port, and the rest, on their 
return, were shipwrecked on the coast of Persia; so that the Khalif 
Mahdi was deterred from any further attempts upon India.*'* 

A body of troojis, at the time when ^Amru was employed against 
Barada, penetrated into the kingdom of Hind, conquered the coun¬ 
try of Kashmir, and took many w^omen and children captive.”^ The 
whole province of Multan was also reduced. At Kandabel, there 
was a party of Arabs, whom Hasham expelled the country. They 
are suspected, with some reason, to have been adherents of ’Ali.^ 

^ [This name has been rendered “Ndrand,*’ in page 127, after Gocje, hut as the 
MS. has no points, the word may be JBdrand, Bdrid, etc.] MM. Eeinaiid and Weil 
despair about identifying this name. I believe it to be Barada, or Jetwar, on the 
coast of Guzerat, and the BhrUd, or Barda, of Birdni. Perhaps, also, it may have 
some connection with the Bar-ace of Ptolemy, and the Peripliis, Barada strctclujs 
along the south-western shore of the Peninsula of Guzerat, between the divisions of 
Hdldr and Sorath. The port of Pdrhandar, in Barada, is the great emporium of 
this and the neighbouring coasts, on account of its favourable position. The town, 
which was captured in 160 n., and which is represented to have been a largo one, was 
probably Ghdmti, of which the ruins attract the curiosity of the traveller, and still 
continue to excite the devotion of the Hindds. Tradition says it stood a siege <jf 
seven or eight years, but the precise era of its destruction is not known. 

2 Frag. Arades^ pp. 3, 120, 212.-^Gesch. der C/ialj Yol. II. p. 115. 

3 This does not mean the present province of Kashmir. Hwen Tsang spfjaks of 
the Panjdb, about a.d. 640, as being a dependency of Kashmir, and the upper portion 
of the plain-country was frequently attached to that kingdom. The Kashmirian 
annals ignore these Sindian victories, and even interpose the glorious reign of Lalitd- 
ditya. See Gildemeister, d& rebus Indicts, pp. 10-14.— sitr l*Inde, pp. 152-4, 
188-191,—Stan. Julien, Hiouen Thsang, 1, 162. 

^ Corrig. ex Tabari, ap. KoSegarten, Chresiomathia, pp. 98-104. Conf. Frag* 
*ments, 212; Mem., 193; Gildemeister, 23; Weil, II. 56; Abd-1 Fidd, 11. 28, 
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About tliis time, the Sindian Arabs engaged in a naval expedition 
against Kandahar,^ at wliieb place the idol-temple was destroyed, 
and a mosque raised upon its ruins. Here, again, we bave greatly 
to reduce the distance witMn whiob these operations are supposed to 
have been conducted. M. Eeinaud, in his earlier publication,- in 
which he is followed by Dr. Weil,^ considered the place here in¬ 
dicated to bo Kandhar, near the Gulf of Cambay; but, in his sub¬ 
sequent one,'^ he inclines to the opinion that Gandhara, on the IJj)por 
Indus, is meant; of which Waihind was the capital. There is little 
proba])ilily of either being correct, and we need not look any further 
than the poiiinsula of Kathiwar, on the north-west angle of which 
is situated Kliandadar, one of the objects of our attack in 1809, 
when, unlike its neighbour, Malia, it surrendered to Col. Walker’s 
detaclnnent without resistance. 

Under Ilashani, the su|_>reino authority was enforced with vigour 
tlirougliotit the wliolc counti'y, and the people are represented to 
liavo lived in abundance and content. 

Tlio government of Sind was tlien bestowed upon ’Umar bin TJafs 
bin ’Usman, a Siifrlan, commonly called Hazaxinard.® This must 
have) been previous to 151 n., for in that year wo find him transferred 
to iho government of Africa, wliere lie was killed in tbo year 154 n. 
Ho was succeeded in tlie Airican government hy Yas^id bin Hatim, 
or l)in Mazid Muballabi, wliile Euli, the brother of Ya^^id, became 
governor of Sind in 154 and 155 h. (771 a.d.). At the time of 
Eulfs d(‘parl;ure for iho valley of the Indus, some one observed to 
the Khalif Mhnsta*, iha,t the two hrothers had little chance of being 
enclosed in ibe sanui tomb. Nevertheless, Upon the death of Yazfd, 
ho was Hucceeded in Africa by Iris brother Euh, and the two l)rotliers 
were actually inttuo'cid by the side of one another at Kairoan.*’^ 

5. JKrto-r Bmhkl, a.h. 170-193. a.d; 78G-809. 

We have, during this prospoixuis period, another instanoe of 
transfer between Africa and Sind; for Dfuid bin Yazid Muballabi, 

^ [Goeje’s text gives “KaiKlalUir.’^] ^ Fragments Aralm et Fermns^ p. 212. 

® (JesehieMe der ChaUfmj Vol. 11. p. 156. ^ Mthnom .mr I*Inde, p- 190. 

® Tabari and Abd-i Eidfi place tbo govcnimeat of Ilasbdm sabsocpiont to that of 
'Umar. 

^ Ibii Asir, Kdimlu-t TawdriMh aimo. 171, ap. p. 194. The years of 

Euks Siudiaii administration are differently given in Fragments, p. 213. 
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wko liad proYisionally succeeded his father in the former province, 
was appointed to the latter about the year 184 h. (800 a.d.), and 
died there while holding the office of governorA These transfers, 
no doubt, were designed to prevent governors becoming too power¬ 
ful and independent, by maturing intrigues, and courting popularity 
with the inhabitants of any particular province ; but they must have 
also been attended with the salutary effect upon the governors 
themselves, of removing prejudices, suggesting comparisons, im¬ 
parting knowledge, and enlarging the general sphere of their ob¬ 
servation. 

The native historians mention other governors diming this reign. 
One, a celebrated Shaikh, called Abu Turab, or Haji Turabi. He 
took the strong fort of Tharra, in the district of Sakiira, the city of 
Bagar, Bhambur, and some other places in western Sind. His tomb, 
which bears on its dome the early date of 171 h. (787 a.d.), is to be 
seen about eight miles south-west of Thatta, between Giuja and Kori, 
and is visited by pilgrims.^ 

Abu-1 ’Abbas was also a governor of Sind during Harun’s Khila- 
fat, and remained in that post for a long time. This is all the in¬ 
formation which we derive from Mir Ma’sum respecting the Arab 
governors, though he professes to give us a chapter specially devoted 
to this subject.^ 

The vigour which marked this period of the Sindian government 
may, perhaps, be judged of by the impression which the advances of 
the Arabs w^ere making upon the native princes on the northern 
frontier of India. Even the Khakan of Tibet was inspired with 
alarm at the steady progress of their dominion.^ 

One interesting synchronism connected with the reign of Harun 
should not be omitted in this place. Tabaii mentions that this 
Khalif despatched, by the Arabian sea, an envoy, accompanied with 
numerous presents, to some king of India, representing that he was 
sore afflicted with a cruel malady, and requesting, as he was on the 
point of travelling on a distant journey into Khurasan, that the 
famous Indian physician, Kanka or Manikba, might be sent to attend 

^ Abti-1 Fidii, Annales Moslem^ Vol. II. p. 78. 

2 Tuhfatu4 Kirdm^ MS. pp. 19, 234. 

3 TciirJch-i Sind, MS. p. 38, and Tuhfatu-l Kiram, MS. p. 19. 

^ Weil, Geschiehte der Chalifen, Vol. II., pp. 163, 180. 
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liim on liis tour in that province ; promising, on the honour of a prince, 
that he should he permitted to return to his country immediately 
on the Khalif s arrival at Balldi. The physician, who was sent in 
compliance with this request, was so successful in his treatment, 
that his imperial patient was in a short time sufficiently recovered 
to proceed to his destination, through the passes of Hal wan. Never¬ 
theless, the Khalif died at Tiis, before he had accomplished all the 
purposes of his journey; but, in due time, the Indian physician, 
according to promise, was allowed to proceed to Balkh, whence he 
returned in safety to his native country; which, if not Sind itself, 
was probably no great distance from it, as the embassy of invitation 
had proceeded by sea. Some authorities, however, represent that 
the physician, in the first instance, crossed over the Hindu-kush, and 
returned home by the Persian Gulf.^ 

7. Al Mdmiin, a.h. 198-218. a.d. 813-833. 

During this Khdafat, Bashar bin Daud, who was invested with 
the chief authority in Sind, raised the standard of revolt, with¬ 
held payment of the revenues, and prepared to resist the Khalif 
with open force. Ghassan bin Abbad, an inhabitant of Kufa, and a 
near relative of the Khalif, who had about ten years previous been 
governor of Khurasan, Sijistan, and Kir man, was sent, in 213 i-i., 
against the insurgent, who surrendered himself to Ghassan under 
promise of safe conduct, and accompanied him to Baghdad, where 
he obtained pardon from the Khalif.^ 

Ghassan then appointed to the government of the frontier,” 
Musa, son of the famous Yahya, the Barmekide, and younger brother 
of Pazl and Ja’far, the ministers of Harunu-r Eashid. Musa cap¬ 
tured and slew Bala, king of As-Sharki (the east), though five 
hundred thousand dirhams were offered as a ransom (p. 128). 

In another work, Musa’s appointment is ascribed to Harun’s reign. 
He was removed, because he squandered the revenues. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by ’All bin ’Isa bin Haman.^ 

There appears some difficulty about this period, with respect to 

1 Ibn Aba IJsaibiab, in Journal JK. A, Soc.^ Vol. YI. p. 110.-~Price, Mohammedan 
History^ Vol. II. p. 88.—A. Sprenger, Biographical Diet. L. U. K., Yol. II., p. 300. 

2 AbO-l FidSi, Annales Moslem,, Yol. II. p, 150. 

3 Tuhfatu4 Kirdm, MS. p. 18. 
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the succession to the government of Sind. It is asserted that, pre¬ 
vious to the arrival of Ghassan, Tahir bin Husain, who had been the 
main cause of the elevation of Mamun to the Khilafat, received 
Sind as a portion *of his eastern government, when he was appointed 
to Khurasan in 205 a.h. (820 a.d.), in which province he died before 
he had held it two years. Others, again, say that ’Abdu-lla bin 
Tahir (the Obaid-ulla of Eutychius)^ received the province of Sind, 
when he succeeded to his father’s government in Khurasan. Eirishta 
also tells us, that the Samanis extended their incursions to Sind and 
Thatta; but it may reasonably be doubted if cither they, or the 
Tahiris,^ exercised any power in the valley of Indus, any more than 
did the Suffarides (except perhaps Ya’kub), or the Buwaihides, whose 
seats of government were much nearer, and who had many more 
facilities for establishing their power in that direction. There is a 
confusion, also, respecting the precise date of the Barmekido governor 
above alluded to.® 

8 . Al-MuHasim-hi-llah, a.h. 218-227. a.d. 833-841. 

Musa, the Bannekide, after acquiring a good reputation, died in 
the year 221 h., leaving a son, named ’Amran, who was nominated 
governor of Sind by Mu’tasim-bi-llah, then Khalif. ’Ainran betook 
himself to the country of Kaikan, which was in the occupation of the 
Jats, vanquished them, and founded a city, which he called A1 Baiza, 
the white,” where he established a military colony. Ho then re¬ 
turned to Mansura, and thence went to Kandabel, which was in the 
possession of Muliammad bin Khalil. The town was taken, and the 
principal inhabitants were transferred to Kusdar. After that, ho 
sent an expedition against the Meds, killed throe thousand of them, 
and constructed a causeway, which bore the name of '"the Med’s cause¬ 
way.” Upon encamping near the river Alrur,^ he summoned the 
^ EutycMi AmaUs^ Vol. II. p. 430. 

2 [See note on the T4tariya dirhams, p. 3; Thomas’ Prinsep, Vol. 11. 

p. 118.] 

3 Compare M. de Sacy, Chrestomathie Arahe, Tom. III. p, 496.—M. cic Shine, 

Diet, d' Jbn-KhalUMn^ Tom. I. p. 542.— Mem. sttr Vlnde^ p. 198.^— Fragm, Arnhe.% 
p. 215.—Gildemeister, de reh. Indicis^ p. 24.—Weil, GescMcMe der Vol. II. 

p. 228. 

^ [This is the reading of Goeje’s text (see supra^ p. 128), hut Sir II. Elliot read 
Aral,” respecting which he says] This river, by some considered an artificial canal, 
runs from the lake Manchhar, and falls into the Indus, near Sihwan. 
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Jats, who were dependent on his government. When they obeyed 
the call, he stamped a seal upon their hands,^ and received from them 
the capitation tax, directing that when they presented themselves to 
him, they should each be accompanied by a dog, so that the price of 
a dog rose as high as fifty dirhams.” 

The meaning of this strange provision is not very evident, but we 
have seen above, that it originated with the Brahman dynasty, and 
was approved by Muhammad Kasim. It does not appear whether 
the tribute-dogs were taken away by the Arabs, or whether it was 
intended to encourage tlie breed, by making it necessary that every 
man should have his dog. It is only for one of these two reasons 
that the price could have been enhanced. In the former case, they 
must have been taken, either for the purpose of being slaughtered* 
by the Arabs, in order to diminish their number, which might have 
amounted to a nuisance, or they were taken and kept to be used by 
themselves, as by the Talpur princes of later times, in bunting—or 
in watching flocks, as we see them employed to this day in the Delta, 
where they allow no stranger to approach a village. For the same 
reasons they are held in high repute in Buluchistan. 

Had any people but Saracens been rulers in Syria and Mesopo¬ 
tamia, we might have even surmised that those animals were an 
article of export, for the celebrity of Indian dogs was great among 
the ancient occupants of the same country, and by them they were 
largely imported, as they were considered the best for hunting 
wild beasts, and even lions were readily attacked by them.^ Xerxes, 
as Herodotus teUs us, was followed in bis expedition to Greece by 
Indian dogs, of which '' none could mention the number, they were 
so many ’’ (vii. 187); and Tritmohmes, the satrap of Babylon, kept 

^ Tliis means, most probably, a permanent brand, which at that time was a faromite 
mode of marking a distinction between Christians, or Jews and Muhammadans.— . 
Mod, Universal Hist,, Vol. XI. p. 16. 

2 This is improbable, because, however unclean they maybe in tlie eyes of the faith¬ 
ful, the killing of them is considered unlawful, since they hare souls !’* This de¬ 
cision was gravely pronounced hy a Turkish mufti, on the occasion of a plague in 
Constantinople, when they were transported to a desert hlQ.-~-lhid. Vol. X. p. I 96 . 

® These wore perhaps from the countries of the upper, rather than the lower, Indus, 
The Sind hound is described by Vigno, in his Travels in Kashmir, Tol. II., p. 411. 
Bespecting the ancient estimation of these Indian dogs, see the passages from Strabo, 
Diodorus, Julian, Plutarch, and Gratius, cited by B, Geier, AUxandri If, Hist. Scrip- 
tores, p. 378; Ctesias, Indica, c. 25; Arist. EisU Animal. VII. 23. 
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such a number of Indian clogs, that four considerable tows in the 
plains were exempted from aU other taxes, and doYoted to their 
maintenance ” (i. 192). But, as dogs are held in abomination by 
Muhammadans, we cannot conceive that these tribute-dogs were dis¬ 
posed of in this fashion. Whatever may have been the cause of this 
article of the engagement, it is a curious fact, that the effect seems 
fco have survived in the very scene of these operations; for it is 
notorious, that the rare crime of dog-stealing is practised to the 
west of Aral and Manchhar, and travellers are obliged to adopt 
especial precautions in passing through that district.^ 

After this triumphant affair with the Jats, 'Amran again attacked 
the Meds at several different points, having many Jat chiefs under his 
banners; and he dug a canal, by which the sea-water flowed into their 
lake, so that the only water which they had to drink became salt. 

The spirit of faction which prevailed between the Nizarian and 
Yamanian Arabs, was the cause of ’Ainran’s death, he having been 
appointed by ’Umar bin ’Abdu-1 ’Aziz al Habbari, who espoused the 
Nizarian cause, and whose family, in Ibn Haukal’s time, was 
supreme in Mansiira. It was during ’Ainran’s government, that 
the Indians of Sin dan® declared themselves independent; but they 
respected the mosque, which the Musulmans of the town visited 
every Friday, for the purpose of reading the usual offices and 
praying for the Khalif. Sindan had been originally captured by 
Fazl bin Mahan, once a slave of the family of Sama,—the same 
probably that afterwards made itself master of Multiin, He sent 
an elephant to the Khalif Mamun, and prayed for him in the Jami’ 
Masjid, which he erected in Sindan. At his death, he was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Muhammad, who fitted out a flotilla of seventy 
barks against the Meds ofTlind, put many of them to the sword, 
and took Malia.^ In his absence, one of his brothers, named Mahan, 
treacherously usurped the government of Sindan, and wrote to pro¬ 
pitiate the goodwill of Mu’tasim; but the Indians declared against 

^ Masson’s Travels in Afghanistan^ etc.^ Yol. II. p. 141. 

2 There was a Sindan fifty parasangs south of Broach, and clcTcn north of 
Tana, which is spoken of by the old Arab geographers (sec p. 402). But the town 
here spoken of is more probably the Sindhn, or Sandiin, in Abrasa, the southern dis¬ 
trict of Xaclih. See G-ildemeister, de rebus Indicis, pp. 46, 47. 

3 [This name is nnintelligible in the text, it may be Mfili, Kfili, or FfiH]. 
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liim, and crucified Hm, and subsequently, as before stated, pro¬ 
claimed tbeir independence, by renouncing allegiance to the 
Mubammadans (p. 129). 

It was in ’Amran’s time, also, that* the country of A1 ’Usaifan ‘ 
situated between Kashmir, Kdbul, and Multan, was governed by a 
certain prince of good understanding. His eon falling ill, the prince 
asked the priests of one of the idols worshipped by the inhabitant.s, 
o beseech the idol to heal his son. The priests, after absenting 
themselves a short time, returned, and said the idol had heard their 
prayers, yet the son died notwithstanding. The prince, exasperated 
at their fraudulent pretensions, demolished the temple, broke the 
1 ol in pieces, and massacred the ministers. He then called before 
him some Musulman merchants, who developed to him the proofs of 

the unity of God, upon which he readily became a convert to the 

laitli (p. 129). 

^ Among the notices of Mu’tasim’s reign, we find it mentioned that, 
m order to reward Ikshi'n, the Turk, for his seizure of the notorious 
fanatic Babek, who had spread great consternation by the effects of 
bis first successes, the Khalif bestowed upon him twenty millions of 
dirhams from the province of Sind—which was equal to two years’ 
revenue; but it does not appear that Drshin ever went there to coBect 
It and It was probably a mere assignment upon the general revenues, 
w iich might be paid when convenient, or altogether repudiated. 
Ihe mention of a particular province is strange, under the circum¬ 
stances of the time, and would seem to show that but little was 
received into Bie general treasury from that source. Ikshin, in 
short, was entitled to collect that amount, if he conld, by riofid 
extortions in the province itself; just as, at a later period of IndL 
iistory, the miserable jdgirddr was put off by assignments upon 
turbulent and rebeUious provinces.^ The value of such drafts, even 


' '^usufeais had not been declared to have occupied their present tracts at a 

much later penod we might have conceived them to bcLo alludeTto We mil 
ven trace the ear-her and ertinct Assacani in this name, as written in Arabic chap¬ 
ters. ._oe Mutzell s note to Uumtus Curtius, viii. 37.—Arrian, Inaica, i.—C MaUer 
Scnptores rerum AUx., p. loa.-i’ Vnirere Pitt, ix. Babylonie, 306. 

1 represented to Abdul Hasan, that it was His Majesty’s (Jah&ngfr’s) pleasure 
Md none of my request, and being His Majesty’s gift, I saw no reason for bein<* 

deprived of my right.” * * * ‘‘I could not get k living that wo^d^ld m: 
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upon tlie general treasury, may be estimated by an amusing anecdote 
related of the Kbalif A1 Hadi. An eminent Arab poet having once 
presented to him some of his lucubrations, the prince, who was a 
good judge of such performances, discovered such beauties in them 
that he was extremely pleased, and said to him :—Choose for your 
recompense, either to receive 30,000 immediately, or 100,000 

after you have gone through the delays and formalities of tho Ex¬ 
chequer.’’ The poet replied with great readiness :—Give mo, I 
pray, the 30,000 now, and the 100,000 hereafterwhich repartee, 
wa are told, was so pleasing to the Khalif, that he ordered the 
entire sum of 130,000 dirhams to be paid down to him on the spot, 
without any deduction.^ 

15, Al MiCtamad-ald-llalh, a.h. 256-279. a.d. 870-892. 

18. Al Muhtadar-bi-llah, a.h. 295-320. a.d. 908-932. 

During the nine reigns which occupied the period between Al 
Mu’tasim and Al Muktadar, the power of the Khalifs had been 
gradually on the decline. The Turkish guard had become more 
and more outrageous and arbitrary; independent dynasties, such as 
the Tahirides and Sufiarides, after having shorn the kingdom of 
some of its fairest provinces, had themselves expired ; eunuchs, and 
even women,^ had sat upon the judgment seat and dispensed 
patronage, while corruption and venality openly prevailed ; and 
now, at a later period—notwithstanding that literature flourished, 
and the personal dignity of the Khalif was maintained in the 
highest splendour -— yet, not only had tho Samanis conquered 
the whole of Mawarau-n nahr and Khurasan, not only had the 
Daflamites penetrated to the borders of ’Irak, and all northern 
Africa, except Egypt, had been lost for ever to the Khilafat, 

anything, theTizier givingme always assignments on places that were in the hands 
0 outlaws or insurgents; except once that I had an assignment on Labor by spe( 3 ial 
command of the king, hut of which I was soon deprived." u nobles 

^d their assignments either upon barren places or such as were in rebellion; Abul 
Ha^n having retamed all the good districts to himself."-Capt. Hawkins’ Narrative, 
in Herr s CoUeckon of Voyages. Yet the writer, according to a compatriot who 
visited Agra m 1610, was “in great credit with the king, entitled by tho name of a 

which IS a knight, and keepeth company with the greatest noblemen."—Capt. 
ii. Ooverte, in Churchill's Collection of Voyages, Vol. Vill p 256 
» Moderf^ Vniverml SUtory, Vol. II. p. 132. '» Mbmcin, 345. 
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but, as if to crown tbe measure of its misfortunes, tlie Karmatian 
heretics, having plundered Kufa, Basra, and Samarra, had possessed 
themselves of Mecca during the very time of pilgrimage, had mas¬ 
sacred the pilgrims, and even carried off the sacred black stone 
itself, the principal and universal object of Muhammadan veneration. 

Under such circumstances, the most distant provinces necessarily 
partook of the decline from which the heart of the empire was 
suffering; and Sind, neglected by the imperial government, came to 
be divided among several petty princes, who, though they trans¬ 
mitted no revenue and rendered no political allegiance to the Khalif, 
were, like other more powerful chiefs, who had assumed indepen¬ 
dence, glad to fortify their position by acknowledging his spiritual 
supremacy, and flattering him by the occasional presentation of 
some rarity from the kingdoms which they had usurped. Among 
these ostentatious displays of empty fealty in which revolted 
governors were wont to indulge,—comprising, in the words of 
Gribbon, an elephant, a cast of hawks, a suit of silk-hangings, or 
some pounds of musk and amber,” ^ we may specially mention two 
loyal and characteristic offerings from India,—a cart-load of four- 
armed idols,”" and ''the largest and longest teak-tree which had 
ever been seen”^ (p. 129). 

The virtual renunciation of political control in Sind may be dated 
from the year 257 h., when the Khalif Mu’tamad, in order to divert 
the Suffarides from their hostile designs against ’Irak, conferred 
upon Ya’kub ibn Lais the government of Sind, as well as of Balkh 
and Tukharistan, in addition to that of Sijistan and Kinnan, with 
which he had been already invested. ^ 

^ Decline and Dall^ Chap. li. 

^ Biographical Dictionary, L.XJ.K., Yol. II. p. 287; Mem. sur VInde, 289. 

s Fragments Ar. et Pers.^ p. 216. M. Eeinaud contends that the word sdj^ here 
means a species of dress, which had belonged to some man of extraordinary stature. 
This is hy no means probable,—whereas a teak-tree from Sind, where bo many were 
imported from Malabar, would have been natural and appropriate. Teak is the 
a-ayaKim of Arrian’s Teriplus, which Vincent conceives to be an error for trauBaXim. 
He wrongly attributes another error to the reading of cr^jcra/itVa—which has proved 
equally puzzling to Salmasius, as well as to Heeren and his Oxford translator. Both 
words are perfectly correct, and are derived from two native terms, scl/ and szsamf in 
use at the present day.—^Vincent, Commerce and Nao. of the Ancients, Yol. II. pp. 
378, 379 ; Heeren, Asiatic Natmis, Talboys, Yol. III. pp. 439; S. de Sacy, 
Chrestomathie Arahe, Tom, III. pp. 473, 474; Qildenneister, 39; Mofmam. V. 
Santalina and Sasem. ^ Weil, Ceschichte der Chalifen, Yol. II. p. 438. 
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llio two principal kingdoms wliioh were established in Sind a 
few years after this event, were those of Multan and Mansura, both 
of which attained a high degree of power and prosperity. It is 
probable that the independence of those states commenced upon 
Ya kub ibn Lais’ death in 265 h. (879 a.d.), for his successors were 
comparatively powerless, and the Samanis, at the commencement of 
their rule, had little leisure to attend to so remote a province as 
Bind. 

Mas’udi, who visited the vaUey of the Indus in the year 308-4 ir. 
-—915-6 A.D., and completed his “Meadows of Gold” in 332 h.— 
943-4 A.D., furnishes a brilliant account of the state of Islam in that 
country. The Amir of Multan was an Arab of the noble tribe of 
Kuraish,' named Abu-1 Dalhat al Munabba, son of Assad as Sami, 
wd the kingdom of Multan is represented to have been hereditary 
in hm family for a long time, “ nearly from the beginning of Islam,” 
—moaning, probably, its introduction into Sind; and Kanauj, ho 
as.sm-ts, was then a province of Multan, “the greate.st of tlio countries 
which form a frontier against unbelieving nations.” 

He was descended from Sama, son of Lawi, son of Ghalib, who 
had established himself on the shores of’Uman before the birth of 
Muhammad. The Amir had an army in his pay, and there were 
reckoned to bo 120,000 luimlets around the capital. His dominion 
extended to the frontier of Khur&an. The temple of the Sun was 
still an object of native pilgrim.age, to which people resorted from 
the most distant parts of tbo continent, to make their offerings of 
money, pearls, aloe-wood and other jierfumes. It was from tins 
source that the greater part of the revenue of the Amir was dei-ived. 
Mas’udi remarks, as does Ibn Haukal, that the threat of injuring 
or mutilating the idol was sufficient to deter the native princes from 
engaging in hostilities with tbo Amir. 

Mansura was governed by another Km-aishf, whoso name was 
Abii-1 Mundar ’Umar bin ’Abdu-Ila. Ho was descended from Ilabbar 
bin Aswad, who was celebrated for his opjiosition to Muhammad, 
and on the return ot the prophet to Mecca in triumjih, was among 
the few who wore excepted from tbo terms of the amnesty which 
was at that time proclaimed. Ho subsequently became a convert, 
and towards tlio yc'ar 111 A.n., one oi' his descendants came to tbo 
• 'ih(! Kuraisliis Btill niUBtor vury strong in tho ucighbourkuod of Multt'm. 
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Yalley of the Indus to seek his fortune. Some time after, his family, 
taking advantage of the anarchy which prevailed in the coxnitry, 
made themselves masters of the lower Indus, and estahlisliod them¬ 
selves at Mansura. Our voyager states, that lie was kindly received 
hy the Amir, as well as his minister. While he was there, he found 
some descendants of the Khalif ’Ah, whom persecution had com¬ 
pelled to seek a refuge in that distant <joiintry. 

The principality of Mansura extended from the sea to Alor, where 
that of Multan commenced. It was said to contain d00,0C)0 villages, 
which is, of course, a ridiculous exaggeration; but tlie whole coun¬ 
try was well cultivated, and covered with, trees and iields. Never¬ 
theless, the inhabitants were ol>liged contiiiiially to protect tlieinscdvcs 
against the aggressions of tlie Mods and other savage tribes of the 
desert. 

Tlic chief of Mansura liad eiglity ele|')hani.s of war. ''jla.iir trunks 
were armed with a kind of curved sword, called karhd, jind wore 
covered with armour to protect them in. Tic.- entire fjody of 

the animal was similarly protected, tmd ea<‘h vas ait.ondc.d by a 
detaclmient of five hundred infimtrj. (dUnu' elopiiants, not used in 
war service, were employed to carry hurdons and draw eliaricd.s.*'' 

23. Al MntdAidlahf a.h. oo-b-dOth a.u, l)do-4)7'L 
25. Al Kddir-Udlali, a.h. 581-422. a.u. DbN-ibd!. 

A few years after Mashidi, the valley of the Indus was visited by 
Istakhrf, and by Ibn Ilaukal, who has includeji titsariy th.e wla)I(^. of 
Istakhri’s relation in his own, and lias entered into Komci fiudher 
detail. 

The account of Sind ]>y Ibn Ilaukal, who wrote liis woik jifter 
the year d(iG ix. (070 A.n,), wdiou lie was for a, scs.’oud time, in India, 
has i)eeuglv(ui in tlu^ precesling ]jages, and neeil not be repeaitsl here, 
Wiiii ‘n^speet to tht'. condition of the <;onntry at tho tiim^ of his visit, 
iui observes that IMultaji was not so large as Mansura. and was 
<lerend(Hi by a e.itadid ; that the territory was fertih^ and ])ro<lucc 
cheap, ])ut that its fm'iility was interior to that of Mansura, ami its 

^ KaJswfrU meatioiiH a ridiculous story a xuau, luiiuerl Iluruu, wlio wrote a po(.‘m, 
m which Isc boasted of having-coatiuuicd witti an clophniitHo armed, and having ]mt 
. it and its attendant host to tlight, hy eradicating its tusks, *Ajdibu4 Makhiithat^ v. 

MulUui.’' p. IS; Mnmirc mr I*i)\). %IZ 217. 
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valley of the Indus to seek Iiis fortune. Some time after, liis family, 
taking advantage of the anarchy which prevailed in the country, 
made themselves masters of the lower Indus, and established them¬ 
selves at Mansura. Our voyager states, that he was kindly received 
by the Amir, as well as his minister. While ho was there, he found 
some descendants of the Khalif ’Ali, whom persecution had com¬ 
pelled to seek a refuge in that distant country. 

The principality of Mansura extended from the sea to Aior, where 
that of Multan commenced. It was said to contain 300,000 villages, 
which is, of course, a ridiculous exaggeration; but the whole coun¬ 
try was well cultivated, and covered with trees and lields. Never¬ 
theless, the inhal)itants were obliged continually to protect themselves 
against the aggressions of the Meds and otlier savage tribes of tlie 
desert. 

Tiic chief of Mansura had eighty eleplmnts of war. Tlieir trunks 
were armed with a kind of curved sword, called karfMlf and were 
covered with {irmoiir to protect them in light.^ Ili(3 entire bu<iy of 
the animal was similarly protected, and each was atten,d.eii by a 
detachment of five hundred iiifintiy. Other cd.o|diaiits, not used in 
war service, were employed to carry hurdens and draw cliuriot:s.'^ 

23. Al MueAUlah, a.il 334-3G3. A.n. 945-G74. 

25. Al Kddir-bi4lah, a.h. 38b^^422. a.ik 9G1-1031. 

A few years after Mashidi, the valley of the Indus was visitcul !>y 
Istakhri, and by Ibn I:Tai,ikal, who has included nearly the wLolci <,)f 
Istakhif’s relation in his own, and has enkred into some further 
detail. 

The account of Bind by Ibu Haukai, wdio wroi.e his work aft.er 
the year 3C>(> ii. (97G a.o,), wbi/n lie Acas for a second time in Imlia, 
lias been given in the preceding pages, arid n<a;d not ])c repeated hcire. 
With Tcsp(;ct to tlui condition of tlie cemntry at tlat iinu} cd,’ his visit, 
ju*, (bservem that Multan was not so largii as Mansura, and was 
defended l)y a citadel; that the territory was fertile, am! produce 
clu^a]), but tliat its fertility was inhirior t(j that of IMansura, and its 

^ linmhii meiitioiiH a ri<runil(>iiH stery (jf aiusni, iiamecl IKiruu, wlie wrote a poem, 
m wliieb lie boasted of haviu}^ coateiulod with au elephuiii so armrd, ami baviri;.»:pwt 
, it and its atteiidunt host to Iligbt, by eradicating its tusks. ’AJdibu-l Mukhluhitj v. 
“ MultkiJ.’' Supm^ IS; Mdimin mr pp. 213-217. 
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Yalley of the Indus to seek liis fortune. Some time after, his family, 
taking advantage of the anarchy which prevailed in the country, 
made themselves masters of the lower Indus, and established them¬ 
selves at Mansura. Oui* voyager states, that he "vvas kindly received 
by the Amir, as well as his minister. While he was there, he found 
some descendants of the Khalif 'Alx, whom persecution had com¬ 
pelled to seek a refuge in that distant country. 

Tlio principality of Mansura extended from the sea to Alor, where 
that of Multan commenced. It was said to contain 300,000 villages, 
which is, of course, a ridiculous exaggeration; but the whole coun¬ 
try was well cultivated, and covered with trees and fields. Never¬ 
theless, the inhabitants were obliged coiitiiiiially to protect themselves 
against tlie aggressions of tlie Mods and other savage trilxes of tlie 
desert. 

Ifiie chief of Mansura liad eighty elepliaiits of war. Their trunks 
were armed with, a kind of curved sword, ci:illcd knrtal, find %vc:re 
covered with armour to protect them in fight.^ Tie.*. body of 

tlio animal was similarly protected, and each was attended by a 
detachment of five.* hundntd infantry. Dilu.*!* eh'phants, not used in 
war service, wcu-o (tm])U)ycd to carry burdens ami draw chariots.^ 

23. Al MutTAiMah, a.h. 334™3G3. a.d. 1)154174 
25. Al KddirMlah, a.h. 3Bb~-122, a.d. lPJi-103L 

A few years after Maa'udi, the valley of ilu;^ Indas was visited by 
Istakliri, and by I bn ’Uaukal, who has included nearly the wliole of 
'iHtakhrf’H relation in liis own, and lias entered into aonio further 
detail. 

The aec.oimt of Sind by Ibn Ilaukal, who wrote las w<.)rk after 
iho year 3()G n. (1)70 a.d,), when lie was for a second time in India, 
has been given in the pna;edingpag<^s, and need not be repeated here. 
With respee.t to the condition of the country at the time of his visit, 
he o]>serv(‘S that Multan was not so largo as Mansura, and was 
defended by a citadel; that the territory was fertile and produce 
cheap, but that its fertility was inferior to that of Mansura, and its 

^ Kuawfiii mentionB a ritlieuileus story of a mun, nanunl OTirtln, who main a poem, 
m wliiehha boasted of having coatimdod with aa elephant ho arruod, and luiviug|mt 
* it and its attendant host to flight, hj eradicating its tasks. *AJiubi44 Mukhiuhit^ v. 
“ Multhwf' p. 18 ; Mi^motre mr pp. 218-217. 
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soil was not cnltiTated with the same care. The Amfr^ liTcd outside 
the town, and neTcr entered it, except for the purpose of going to 
the mosque, on Fridays, mounted on an elephant. There appears to 
have been no native coinage, but the money in circulation was 
chiefly Kandaharian and Tatariyan dirhams. The dress of the 
Sindians was like that of the people of ’Irak, but the Amirs habited 
themselves like the native princes. Some persons wore their hair 
long, and their dresses loose, with waistbands, on account of the 
heat, and there was no difference between the garb of the fidthful 
and idolaters. 

The Amirs of Multan and Mansura were independent of one 
another; hut both deferred to the spiritual authority of the Khalit 
of Baghdad. The former was still a descendant of Sama bin Lawi, 
and the latter a descendant of the Habbari family. 

Alor, the ancient Hindu capital, was nearly as largo as Multan, 
surrounded by a double wall, and was a dependency of Mansura. 
Its territory was fertile and rich, and it was the seat of considerable 
commerce. Bahuk (or Dahuk) also, on the borders of Makraii, and 
to the west of the Hala range, was included in Mansura. 

There were other principalities to the west, besides these two in 
the valley of the Indus:—such as Turan; which was under the 
authority of a native of Basra, named Ahu-1 Kassam,'' tax-gatherer, 
administrator, judge, and general, who could not distinguish be¬ 
tween three and ten: ”—and K tisdar ; which was governed hy an 
Arab, residing in Kaikanan, named Mu’in bin Ahmad, who admitted 
the name of the ’Ahbaside Khalif into the public prayers i—and 
Makran; the ruler of which was ’fsa bin Ma’dan, who had estab¬ 
lished his residence in the city of Kiz, al^out the size of half of 
Multan :—and Mushki, on the borders of Kirman; which was pre¬ 
sided over by Matahar bin Bijii, who had an independent jurisdic¬ 
tion extending through three days’ journey, but used the Khalif’e 
name in the public services of religion.^ 

Ibn Haukal observes, that at Mansura and Multan, and in the rest 

1 Istakhri speaks of Hm as MdliJc, Ibn Haukal calls bim Jmtr ; but tbe chief of 
Mansura be designates as JfaW; so that it is evident be uses tbe terms in tbe same 
signification. 

2 Gildemeister da r<^l>us Ind. p, 173. 
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of tlie provincej the people spoke the Arabic and Sindian languages ; 
in Makran, Makranioin and Persian. 

With respect to those other parts of India to which the Musuh 
mans resorted, such as the maritime towns in the jurisdiction of the 
Balhara, between Cambay and Saimur, Ibn Haukal observes that 
they were covered with towns and villages. The inhabitants were 
idolaters, but the Miisulmans were treated with great consideration 
by the native princes. They were governed by men of their own 
faith, as the traveller informs us was the case with Musulmans in 
other infidel dominions, as among the Khazars of the Yolga, the 
Alans of the Caucasus, and in Ghana and Kaugha in Central Africa. 
They had the privilege of living under their own laws, and no one 
could give testimony against them, unless ho professed the Muham¬ 
madan faith. I have seen/’ says Ibn Haukal, Miisulmans of this 
country iiivoko against other Miisulmans the testimony of natives of 
probity who did not profess the Muliaminadan creed; hut it was 
necessary that the adverse party should first give liis consent.’’ 
Idiey had erected their mosques in these infidel cities, and were 
allowed to suinmon their congregations by the usual mode of ^pro¬ 
claiming the times of prayer. 

Such privileges could only have boon conceded to men Avhoso 
favour was worth gaining, and it is to be regretted that they wore 
indisposed to show to oth( 3 rs iii similar circumstances the indulgences 
BO readily allowed to themselves. In the Middle Ages, it was only 
tho power and political influonco of the Amalfitans, Venetians, 
Pisans, and Genoese, that were sometimes able to extort from the 
reluctant Musulmans those immunities, which were willingly granted 
!)y the more easy and indifferent Crusaders ami Greeks,—-comprising 
tho security of their changes, magazines, and churches, the recogni¬ 
tion of their Bailos, the privilege of being tried by their own laws, 
and by judges of their own appointment. Those republics must 
then have occupied in Egypt and Constantinople tho same kind of 
position as tlio Arabs on the coast of India, excepting that tho toniiro 
of the former was more precarious, and more subject to the caprices 
of despotism, tho fluctuations of trade, and the ascending or waning 
influence of the principal carriers. 

Tho commercial establishments in the peninsula of India do not 
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seem to kaye excited any religious scruples in the minds of the 
Khalifs, or even of those casuistical divines who guided the con¬ 
sciences of these ‘^Vicars of God” and their subjects. T.iade was 
openly prosecuted in that land of infidels by Arab merchants, vdth- 
out any fulminations from these spiritual authorities, and probably 
with their encouragement. In this respect, there was a singular 
contrast between the sentiments that animated Muhammadans and 
Christians: for to Christians, on the contrary, whether merchants or 
princes, the permission of their Vicar of God ” was necessar}'’, 
before they could traffic with infidels; as only he, in his infalli¬ 
bility, could authorize a departure from the most sacred injunctions 
of Holy Writ. Even as late as the year 1454, the dispensing power 
to trade with Muhammadans was exercised in favour of rrince 
Hemy of Portugal by Pope Nicholas V., in a famous Bull, which 
refers to similar concessions from his immediate predecessors, 
Martin V. and Eugenius IV., to Kings of that country. 

This intercourse with the Saracens was not merely subject to these 
formal, and perhaps interested, restrictions, hut was strongly and 
honestly reprobated by many sincere believers: and not without 
reason, when we refiect, that some of those traders, especially the 
Venetians, disgraced their honour and their faith by supplying the 
Egyptian market with Circassian slaves, and oven rendered their 
mercenary assistance in driving the Crusaders from Acre, the last 
and only stronghold left to them in Palestine :— 

E non con Stiracin, ne con Giudei, 

Che ciascnn suo nemico era Cristiano, 

E nessuno era stato a vincerc Acri, 
mercantante in terra di Soldano.^ 

The revenues, which the Arab princes of Sind derived from their 
several provinces, are pronounced to have boon very small,-—barely 
more than sufficient to provide food and clothing and the means 
of maintaining their position with credit and decency; and, as a 

I Dante, Inferno^ Cant, xxvii. See also Farad. Cant. ix. xv. The sentiment was 
common, and Petrarch exclaims against this venality, with equal indignation, in his 
Trionfo della Fama. On the general subject, compare Muratori, Antiqiiit, JiaL med, 
avty YoL II. col. 905-16 ; Oesta Dei per Francos, p. 934 ; Robertson, IHsqtds, on 
Ancient India, Notes xlv. and xlvii.; Ileeren, Fssai sur rinjlueme des Crouades, 
Pt.ii. sec. 1; Reinaud,238; 'BxmiQmmdeMejnM. Amalf.,^^ \ McPherson, 
Annals of Commerce, I. 370, 396, 435 ; Muratori, liertim ItaL Scrip. j Yol. Yl. 
col. 186, XII. 322, 330 ; XYII. 1088, 1092. 
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necessary consequence, only a few years elapsed before tliey were 
driven from their kingdoms, and compelled to yield their power to 
more enterprising and energetic assailants. 

The Karmatians of India are nowhere alluded to by Ibn Haiikal 
but it could not have been long after his visit, that these heretics, 
who probably contained within their ranks many converted natives 
and foreigners as well as Arabs, began to spread in the valley of the 
Indus. Abu-1 Ihda dates the commencement of their decline from 
326 11. (1)38 A.j>.). This was accelerated b^^ two ignominious defeats 
in Egypt in 360 and 363, and their overilow was completed in Trak 
in 375 (985 a.d.). It must have been about this latter year that, 
finding tlieir power expiring in the orignal seat of their conquests, 
tho}^ sought now settlements in a distant land, and tried their suc¬ 
cess in Sind. Tlierc the weakness of the petty local governments 
favoured their progress, and led to their early occupation both of 
Mansura and Multan,—from which latter place history records their 
expulsion by tlie ovcrwlielming power of Mahmud the Ghaznivide. 

It appears from local histories, as well as the Kdmilit-i Taiodrilch, 
tliat Mahmud also eJOfected corupiests in Sind. Tliough tliis matter 
is not cuimnonly recorded by Ids historians, there is every likelihood 
of its truth; for, being in possession of Kusdar and Multan, tho 
country was at all times open to his invasions. As it is well 
estahlislied that, after tlie fall, of Soninat, lie marclicd for some 
days along tho course of tlie Indus, we can readily concur with tho 
Kdmilu4 Tawdrilch in ascribing his capture of Mansura to tho year 
410 IT,, on his return from that expedition : and, as it is expressly 
stated that ho then placed a Muhammadan prince on. the throne, wo 
may safely infer that tho previous occupant had rejected that faith, 
and was tlicreforo a. Karmatian, who, having usmqicd tho govern¬ 
ment from tlie Halihari dynasty, had thus, after a duration of three 
centuries, eiiectcd the extinction of the Arab dominion in Sind.^ 

^ [Unless tliey were tlie inliabitants of Rasak, tlie city of scluBmaticH.’"] 

^ Oompuro Mordtmann, dufi Mmh der jAinder ; Giklenicistcr, de rebus Indids^ pp. 
163-182 ; Ouscley, Oriental Geography ; Modern Universal llist , Vol. IJ. pp. 383, 
387, 308, 415 ; J/e'm, sur rXnde, pp. 233-242 ; Fragm. Arabes, p. xxiv.; D'Hcrbe- 
lot, IHbUoth, OrientahyV, ‘®Carmath f’ Weil, Ocsehichte der Clmlifen^ Vol. IL p. 
675 5 in. 11, 33, 65 ; De Ouignes, Mist, des Mu 7 is.\ Tuhfaiihl Kirdm^ MS, p. 21. 
IJanufia IsfaliCinf, c*d. Gottwuldt, Vol. JL p. 156, et seg.; Abu-l EidCi, AnnaL MosL^ 
Vol. IL p. 406. 
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Sind under the Arabs. 

Having in tlie previous Note exhausted all the scanty materials 
which history has left us respecting the political progress of the 
Arabs in Sind, we may now proceed to consider some of the questions 
connected with the maintenance of their power in that pi'ovince. 

The internal administration of the country was necessarily left in 
the hand of the natives; as the Arabs, upon their first acquisition of 
territor}^, had brought with them no men capable of exercising civil 
functions. Indeed, wherever we follow the steps of these fanatics, 
we find them ignorant of the first principles of public economy, and 
compelled, by the exigencies of their position, to rely upon native 
assistance in the management of the finances and accounts of their 
subject provinces. So, indeed, in a certain measure, do the Englisli 
in India; but with this essential difference, that they direct and con¬ 
trol the ministerial officers, both of collection and record, introduce 
their own systems, modify or abrogate the old ones as occasion arises, 
and initiate all proceedings connected with the several departments 
of the exchequer: but the Arabs, either through indolence, pride, 
or ignorance, left themselves at the mercy of their subordinates, and 
were unable to fathom the depths of the chaotic accounts kept by 
their native financiers, who practised the most ingenious devices of 
flattery, falsehood, cajolery, and self-interest—rendered more acute 
by religious hatred—in order to blind their credulous dupes as to the 
actual resources of the countries which they governed. The rack 
and the threat of circumcision would sometimes extort the illicit ac¬ 
cumulations of past years; but, in the long run, the pliant and 
plausible officials were the gamers; and comproiniseB, in a little 
ready cash, were gladly accepted, in lieu of closer scrutiny and 
more accurately balanced ledgers. 

Hence those charges so readily brought, and so eagerly listened to, 
by Khalifs as well as Amirs, of defalcations and embezzlements: 
hence those demands for indefinite sums from refractory so.rvants : 
hence those extortionate fines, levied according to mere surmises and 
conjectures, since no means existed of ascertaining the real amount 
of revenue and expenditure. Brought up in their native deserts, 
with no greater knowledge of schemes of administration than was to 
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be obtained by studying tlie phylarcbies of the Bedouins, and in¬ 
vested suddenly with dominions which they were not competent to 
manage, however easily they might ovenmn and subdue them, the 
Arabs wore compelled to seek in the political institutions of their 
subjects the means of realizing the exactions which, as victors, they 
felt it their right to demand. The inaintenanco, thereibre, of native 
officials (who wore styled Brahmans in the case of Sind) was a 
matter <4’ necessity rather than choice, at least at this early j)eriod of 
their sway; for the guide-books mentioned by I]>n Ilaiikal, which 
iridioato some knowledge of statistics and finance, were the products 
of a inucli later age. 

Tlie first show of independence of such aid, even at tlie capital 
itself, was not exhibited till the reign of ’Abdu-1 Malilc, when he 
adopted an Arab c‘.urrency, in siipersession of the Greek and Persian 
money, witli which trade had been lutborto caiTied on: though the 
old denominations of di3namis and dniclma were still retained, under 
tlie slight metamorpliosos of dhidr mvl dirham, Walid next abolished 
the G ri'clc language and character from Ihe pul die (dUces of finance, 
and sulistltuted tlio Arjiliic,—thus still further froeiiig the Arabs 
from tlic tranuneds wliich these foreign systems hsid interposed, llie 
land-tenures and personal tfixos, being based upon principles inii-o- 
duced T)y tlie victorious Mosl.ems, I’otainod tlufir Arab nomenclature.’ 

The original conquerors of Sind received tliere, as elsewhere under 
Bimiiar eirctimsta.uces, large possessions in land {%ldd at ov kataya), 
which, a,s ])(?neliei:iry grants f)r ]>u]>lic services, were .exeiiqat irom 
all taxes, ('‘xcepi tht.‘ alms (sadaka) defined by law. dliey were, of 
course, lu-ld on ibe, condition of coiitiniied iriilitary servi(je, and as 
long as this was ’nuidered, they never rove.rted to tlie lise. Aocoid- 
ing to th(i n^giilations promulgated by TJinai*, soldiers *were not 
allowed to devoi;e thiuns^ilves to agriculture or any otlier profession, 
and ilmrtyforci the lands of tluise granJr^es continued to las <iultiva1e(l 
by the former ])oss(;ssors, now redu<i<M,l to tluj c<.)ndition of xdlleinB 
and serfs.- Other soldim's, not so himeticod, r(;(adv(;(l sii[Hnuls from 
the puliiic re venue, to wliich tliey iliems(jlv<„^s coni,ill mted. nothing in 
the sliapo of taxes. Pour-fifth,s of the prizc^-money was invariably 

^ Elmacin, Ilisioria p. 77 ; L* ITuif* 'JHtt. AmCjY. 405-6. 

2 lieiiiaud, Samizim, 270, 280,—1.316. 
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distrilDuted among them, and, indeed, at first, formed their sole re¬ 
muneration, insomuch that a man who received pay was entitled 
neither to plunder nor the honour of martyrdom. Onc-fifth of tho 
spoil was reserved to the Khalif for religious and charitable purposes, 
according to the injunctions of the Kuran. Tho man “ who went 
down to the battle, and he who tarried by the stuff,” received ecpal 
shares, and the horseman was entitled to a double portion.^ Had tho 
Khalif attempted to augment his share, tho hardy warriors would 
have resisted his claim, with tho same freedom as tho fierce and 
sturdy Gaul, when he raised his battlc-axc, and reminded Clovis that 
the famous vase of Soissons was public spoil.' 

Much also of the conciucrod land was, during tho whole course of 
Arab occupation, liberally bestowed upon sacred edifices and insti¬ 
tutions, as imlf, or mortmain; of which some remnant, dating from 
that early period, is to be found even to this day in Siiid,‘' which 
notoriously swarms with sanctified boggar.s and similar impostors, 
and contains, according to the current saying, no less than 100,000 
tombs of saints and martyrs, besides ecclesiastical establishments, 
which, under the Talpiirs, absorbed one-third ol tho entire revenue, 
of tlie State. 

* Tliat the wlaole yallcy, however, was not occnpiod or assigned 

hy the victors is evident, not only from tlio largo amount of tho 
land-tax—which, had that been tho caso, would have yielded no 
revenue to tho government—hut from tho fact of many native cliiefs 
being able to maintain their iiidopcndenco, amidst all the wans and 
turmoils which raged around them. This is manifest from the story 
of ’Ahdu-lla bin Muhammad, the ’Alito, which has been related in 
the preceding note. There wo find a native potentate, “ only one 
amongst other Sindian Idiigs,” possessing much land and many 
subjects, to Avhom ’Abdu-lla was recommended to fly for protection, 
and wbo was represented as bolding tho name of tho propliet in 
respect, though ho continued to worship his own idols. 

1 Gregory of Tours, ITistoria FMlcsimUm Franmnm, Lib. ii. c. 27. On Uio sub- 
icet of the Mubaramadaii law of booty, compare Meddtja, li. ix. c. 2, 4 ; MhheM ul 
MusdUh, Vol. 11. p. 214; Dofreinery, Hist, des Samanitles, 22G ; Wale, Aurdn, 
Prol. Disc., pi). 198-201; and Vol. I. pp. 200, 207; II. 124 ; Itolan.i, He Jure 
ilUituri Muhammedorum, Sect. 19-27; Iloinaud, Samzins, 254. 

» [Kosogartoii, Ibn Jiatuta, 22.] 
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Tlie conquerors, taking up tlieir abode chiefly in cities of their 
own construction, cultivated no friendly intercourse with the natives, 
whom they contemned as a subject race, and abhorred as idolaters. 
They remained, therefore, isolated from their neighbours, and when 
their turn came to be driven out from their possessions, they left a 
void which was soon filled up, and their expulsion, or extermina¬ 
tion, was easily accomplished, and nowhere regretted. 

In no place do we find any allusion to Arab women accompanying 
Sindian camps, or—as often occurred in other fields—stimulating 
the soldiers to action, when they evimiod any disposition to yield to 
tlieir enemy,^ Th(3 hattle of tlie Yermonlc, wdiich decided the fate of 
Syria, was gained as much by the exhortations, reproaches, and even 
blows of Hie w(>incn, as liy tlie valour of the men ; for thrice were 
the fiiitlifn] repulsed liy tlie steady advance of the Grecian phalanx ; 
lliri{j{3 were tliey clieclvcd in their reti*eat, and driven back to liatilo 
liy tli(3 wimien,—Alia Siifyan luinself being struck over tlie face 
wit}] a tenl-polo ]>y one of tliose viragos, as he fled be:fore tlie 
eiiemy. In tliii remotest east, again, we find, as early as the time 
of ’nhaidii-lla, his broihehs wife inontioned ;is the first Arabian 
woman who crossed (he Oxiis,~on wdiich. occasion, inrfortTinatcly, 
she disgraccal ( lie credit of her sex, no less than lier ex,ailed rank, by 
stealing ila*. j(ovcls and crown of the queen of tlm Sogdians. Not 
ma,ny y<‘ars aflcr, llio sangaiin,ary battle of Buldiain, fouglit in the 
yr*ar flO n., Ixd.wanai Ibn Ivutiulia and the Tatars, was, in like 
majimu' with (hat o!.’ tlH^ '^binnouk, restored by (lie tears and re- 
prna,rJi{>s of tlm women wbo a(X‘oinpanied the Aral) (.‘a.mp.“ Those, 
soldiers, (hondbre, waav; prepared for immediate eoloniza-iion and 
sedthmumt, and must have cumsiste.d of the surplus eniigi*ant popu¬ 
lation already settlcfl in l\j:iura.s;ln. Accordingly, wo find in this 
instamxa (,hat Maihand was ixmvcri.ed into a fortress, and that part 
oi" the army was locatod in ils neighlHuirliood, and composed several 
humlred miHiary sl,a.lions. 

Sinii, on Uie lamf-rary, on account of the distanco and diificulty of 

* Udnaud,/SVwvnOAv, IS. 

" Su, with rf'Spcct to tin,; (Airmans, Taeitus says '.Mrauerlai proditur quasdein 
ucics indiiiatas jam (it lahaiitcs a femiiiis rcstitiitas, o.uistaniid pmjurn, ct objcctii 
|M!uU)runi, ut menstratfi (lomiiias captivitate, quam longc iuipatieritius femmanim 
Huaruiu mmiiuo tiiiicnt.—6Vm(nnV*, c. 3. 
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communication, and the absence of intermediate Arab colonies, was 
invaded by men prepared for military operations alone; and w^ho 
could not possess the means of carrying their families with them, 
when only one baggage-camel was allowed to every four ziien, for 
the transport of their food, tents, and other necessary equipments, 
and when supplies ran short even before the Indus was crossed. 

Subsequently, when the road was more open and free, these 
agreeable additions to their society may have poured in, along witli 
the later adventurers who flocked to the new conquest; but we 
nowhere meet with even any incidental allusion to the circumstance, 
but with much that militates against its probability: so that there 
was, perhaps, among the descendants of the Sindian colonists, less 
infusion of tho real blood of Arabs than in any other province 
subjected to their dominion. 

Wlion Muhammad Kasim, upon passing the Indus, gave to any 
of his soldiers so disj)osed leave to retire to their homes, only threii 
came forward to claim their discharge; and of these, two did so, 
l)ecausc they had to provide for the female members of their family, 
who had, with the rest, been left behind in their native country 
with no one to protect them. Nor wore the consolations of a speedy 
restoration to their deserted homes held out to tho first conquerors. 
To them the return was even more difficult than the advance, as wo 
may learn from a passage in Tabari, where ho tells that, on the 

accession of the Khalif Sulaiman, he wi’ote to those ill-used men-_ 

tho companions of tho gallant hero whom he had tortured to death— 
111 these harsh and cruel toxins:—Sow and sweat, wherever you 
may find yourselves on receipt of this mandate, for there is no inoru 
Syria for you.” Hero, then, these exiles must have remained 
during the ten years of his reign at least; and as they were not 
likely to have returned in any numbers after his death, wo may 
conceive them congregated into several military colonics, seeking 
solace for their lost homes in the arms of the native women oJ* tlio 
country, and leaving their lands and plunder to bo inherited by tlieir 
Sin do-Arab de scendants. 

llioso military colonics, which formed a peculiar feature of Arab 
settlement were styled junud and amsdr,—''armies” and 
the latter appellation implying settled abodes, contrasted with the 
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previous migi'ations to whicli fhe tribes bad been habituated. In 
many instances they rose into important cities, as in the case of 
Basra, Kiifa, and Damascus, and early became tlie principal centres 
of Arab learning, law, grammar, and theology, as well as of tumult, 
violence, perfidy, and intrigue. The principal seats of these canton¬ 
ments in Sind appear to have been Mansura, Kuzdar, Kandabeh 
Baiza, Mahfuza, and Mult?in; and indeed, the military camp near 
the latter town,—whether the real name be ‘^Jandaram” or 
'SJundruz’’ {Gildemeister), Jnndrawar” (Aslikdlu4 Blldd), ‘‘Jun- 
dawar” {Ah(i4 Fidd) or ‘'^Jandiir” {Nubian GeograjAier)^ seems to 
derive its first syllable from jand, the singular number of j'miM, 
above mcxitioned.^ 

The local troops, winch were enlisted in the country, dispersed 
to their own homes as soon as the necessity was satisfied for which 
they were raised ; but there were some which assumed a more 
permanent character, and were employed on foreign service, with 
little chance of return. 

filiat Sindian troops were levied, and sent to fight the battles of 
the Ara1)s in distant cjuartcrs, we have undoubted proof. I speak 
not here of tlic3 numerous Jats of Trak, Syria, and Mesopotamia, 
who—as I liojHi t.o l)e al)le to show in another place—were, ere long, 
transfVirmed into tlio Jatano, or Gitano,—the Gypsies of modern 
Duropc, Thf‘S('. liad hem too long in their settlements to be called 

Sindiaais” ]>y a, eonternporary liistorian, like Dionysius Telmarensis, 
to whom llio tm-ms ^Slat,” Asiiwira,” and ^GSal)abija,’’wnre more 
fjuniliar. This author, in his Sgrkm Chronicle, distinctly mentions 

Simliau ” colicrt.s tis ibrming a portion of the motley army of 
Alans, Khaza,rs, M(Mle.s, l^,‘rsians, Turks, Aral)S, etc., %vhicli made an 
irruption itd,o ihe ]^>yzantine territory in 150 a.h.- —707 Dour 

ymirs arierwa,rds, we ibid, a body of Sindians and Khazars—said to 

be- slav(‘s.att(unptiiig t.o seize uj)on ihe imperial treasury in Harran, 

Mosi- ])roba,bly, tln^y also eomposed part of tlu^s(‘, forfogn levies. 

In a<lmitling these provinfoals intf) their armies, the Arabs merely 

^ l^'issibly tbo JiuKlCaval, or CliaiKlotil, of Kfibal—the Heparute quarter occupied 
by ilic military colony of the ICazalljiish—may have a similar ongim—[See Note on 
th<3 name Jmidrud, page S80, $upnu1 

JoK. Sim. Asaeraanni, BiUiolh. OrUnt, Yol. 11. p. 103; Bam- 

poltli, Ammli Mmulmanh Tom, IV. p. 80'; Unm, Mist XL 126 ; 17. 
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imitated the policy of the Eomans, who did the same from mo ,ives 
of expediency-hoping to find employment for turbulent spirits, ani 
to neutralme the elements of rebellion, by sendnig foreign nicr- 
cenaries into provinces remote from their native soil.' Thus we find 
Slavones and Berbers, Syrians and Copts, Babylonians and Peisi.ii., 
and even Christians and Jews, Magians and Idolaters, in the early 
period of the Khilafat, extending the Arab conquests among distant 
nations; just as, in the days of its decline, the Khalifs had 
Africans, Barghanians, Turks, Alans, etc., acting as their Prmtonan 
guards, both in protecting them against their own subjects, and 
deposing their employers at their own will and pleasure "—the 
difference only consisted in this, that the former constituted auxiliary 
corps, into which, when any foreigner was enlisted, he was adopted 
by some Arab tribe as a member, and being called mania, or elioid., 
of that tribe, he had the same rights and privileges .as if he had been 
born in it; whereas, Mii’tasim, when ho enrolled his foreign hoily- 
guard, made the Arabian troops subordinate to his iiiercenarie.s, 
whom, in order to elude the law, ho called his owi clioiiiH--uii 
evasive practice which was continued by bis successors.** 

When the profession of faith in God and his Ih'ophet was no 
longer the symbol which united tliesc furious xcixlots; when lilera- 
ture, science, philosophy, poetry, and other olijcots of int(;llei.:l.iiid. 
culture, ceased to he regarded as criminal pursuits .P when opnlcina'., 
luxury, and the arts which refine and ombcllisli social lih*, liad 
converted roaming and rugged soldiers into indolent and idleniinato 
voluptuaries,—the necessity of rooruiting their ranks from extraneous 
sources, led to a modification of their military institutions, and to thi! 
abandonment of those exclusive sentiments, wliich had once lioiiud 
the Arabs by a common tie of fraternity in r;ipine and pi'npa- 
gandism. Some of these foreign recruits were, no doidd., oht.'dncd 
by the hopes of ready participation in the- spoils whieli wciv llic 
invariable concomitant of Arab conquests; l)nt most of Ihmu wm-c 

1 In the Roman occupation of Britain, wo find even Indian cavalry ..taliicicil at 
Cirencester.—Wright, CeH^ Momiin, mid Saxon, p. 252 . 

2 “ Firmaraentum imperii ct postea pestem.’’ 

3 Biographical Diciionarpy L.XI.IC, Vol. II. pp. 294, 372. 

^ Gr. 0. Fluegelii, BisserL d$ Arab. Script. Gr, Interpret, p. 5 ; Ticiiiautl, Sar- 
razins, i. 74, 243. 
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very unwilling soldiers, raised by an arbitrary conscription, and 
only reconciled to their fate, after long experience of their new 
profession, and when their distant homes had been forgotten. That 
the power of levying troops for foreign service was generally felt 
as a sore grievance by the unfortunate provincials, is evidenced by 
the terms for which the people of Tabaristan held out, when they 
capitulated to their victors; for while they agreed to become tributaiy 
in the annual sum of five hundred thousand dirhams, they stipulated 
that the MoksHiiis should at no time levy any troops in their country d 
(Jornmercial activity, also, succeeded to the zeal for war, which 
offered no longer the same inducements of honour and profit that 
liad been realized by the early conrpierors. A new stimulus was 
thus found for the spirit of adventure which still survived, in the 
perils and excitements of trading speculations, both by land and 
sea,—^proscciitod at a distance and duration, which at that time ifc is 
surprising to contemplate. Sind was not backward in this season of 
enterprise, for she ai)pears to liavo kept up a regular commercial 
cormminicai.ion with the rest of the Muliammadaii emirire. Caravans 
■were ofi,eii pa<ssing and rei>assing between that country and Khuni- 
san, most cornnionly by the route of Kabul find Bamian. She also 
held (U)mionnieatioD with Zabulistan and Sijistan, by way of Ghazni 
n,nd i\a;nda]iar. Zabidistan was, at the period of Mashdi’s visit, a 
la,rg(i eountjy, known l)y tl'ie name of the kingdom of Firoz, and 
eontaiiicd fortresses of great strength. The people 'were of divers 
la.iiguages and races, and ditferent opinions were even then enter¬ 
tained respocding their origin. In Sijistan, winch has greatly dete- 
riorat.ed since tliat peiiod, the liaiiks of the llendinand were studded 
with g;:irdens and cultivated fields; its stream was covered with 
l)na(,s ; and i;rrigatioii was ca:rri(3d on extensively by means of 
windmills.^ 

^ Trvan^’ts of Mahomet^ pp. Ml and 25a; from llammcr- 

Pur,L':stairK (H-muldrsaaL It is worthy of rcanark, that tho Tapyri, whose name is 
pr<-s(!rvf‘(l in 'fahaiistaia are not inchuhtd, in tho copious catalogue of Herodotus, 
among tlnrsc; joining in t,lie armament of Xerxes. 

" I'his is m'.'irly tho earliest mention we have of them, even in tho cast. Oitr 
liHAvhalg(M)f th(\so (Uiiitrivances in Ihiropo asixmds no higher than 110f5 of our era. 

In Muhammadan countries we have allusions to them as early as 645; Price, 
Mvtrmpcct vj Hull* IJMiorif^ VoL I. p, 140; Du Cange, Glomarwn med. et inf, 
JdtiinUatu^ V. 
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Witli respect to the routes from the North to India, Biruiii ob¬ 
serves:—^‘We reach Sind from our country (Turkistan) by going 
through the country of Nfmroz, that is to say, Sijistan, and we 
reach Hind through Kabul. I do not mean to say that is the only 
route, for one can arrive there from all directions when the passes 
are open.” (See p. 54.) 

We learn from notices in other authors, that there was commercial 
traffic by sea-board also. Much of the merchandize which was 
carried through Sind to Turkistan and Khurasan,—and thence even so 
far as Constantinople,^ by the resumption of a route which had been 
much frequented at an earlier period^—was the pioduct of China and 
the ports of Ceylon, ’Uman, and Malabar ,* from which latter pro¬ 
vince was derived, as at the present day, all the timber used in the 
construction of the boats which plied on the river. From Arabia, 
horses were frequently imported into Sind; and armies and munitions 
of war were sent up the mouths of the Indus, as wo have already 
noticed with respect to the expeditions of Muhammad Kasim and 
some of his predecessors.^ The whole coast of Kirman and M^akran 
was, doubtless, studded with Arab settlements of tlie Azdis, who 
were the chief mercantile carriers from Obolla and ’Uinanj and wlio 
had many brethren settled in Sind; and so it has remained, indeed, 
from the time of Alexander to the present Imam of Maskat, for the 
names of Arabis, Arabius, Arabitas, etc., of Nearchus and the ancient 
geographers, were most probably derived from the opposite penin¬ 
sula in the west, and are still represented by tlie Arabu of tlie 
coast of Makran, like as the neighbouring Oritm, or Horitm, seem to 
survive in the modern Hor-mara and Ilaur.^ 

The toleration which the native Sindians enjoyed in tlie practi(ie 

1 Ramusio, liaccoUa di Tom. I. p. 374, B. ; Rolicrtson, Jndia^ pp. 42, 77, 

106, 121; MaePherson, Annals of Commerce, Vol. 1. pp. 141, 194, 370; Reinaud’s 
Mel, des Voy., 42; Weil, 11. 305. 

2 Strabo, Geog„ Hb. xi. c. 7, Yol. II. p. 427, ed. Taiichnitz; Pliny, Nat Hist, 

lib. vi. c. 17, 23; Heeren, Asiatic Nations, Yol. I. p. 38; Mod. Trav. India, 1. 148 • 
Ind. Alterthum., II. 531, 603 ; Hahluyt, lY. 409. ^ ’ 

3 Cosmos Indicopl. ap. Moiitfaucoii, Coll. nov. Tatrum, Tom. IL p. 334; Elraacin 

Hist, Sarac, , Ann. 101; Kosegarten, Chresiomathie Arahe, p. 99. ^ 

^ See Geier, Alexandri M. Mist. ScrqHores, p. 128; MiiteoU’s Notes to d Curtius 
pp. 873, 874 ; Droysen, Gesohichte Alexis, pp. 467-9; Yincent, Voyage of Neatrkm 
pp. 181-211; limoa, Becadaa da Asia, Dao. iv. p. 290; Heeren, Asiatic Nations' 
Vol. I. pp. 279, 297. ’ 
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of then religion, was greater than what was xisnally conceded in 
other countries; hut it was dictated less by any principle of justice 
or humanity, than the impossibility of suppressing the native religion 
by the small number of Arab invaders.^ When time had fully 
shown the necessity of some relaxation in the stem code of Moslim 
concpiost, it was directed, that the natives might rebuild their tem¬ 
ples and perform their worship, and that the three per cent., which 
liad been allowed to the priests under the former government, 
should nofc be withheld by the laity for whom they officiated. 
Bahir’s prime minister was also retained in office, in order to pro¬ 
tect the rights of the people, and to maintain the native institutions; 
while Brahmans were distributed throughout the provinces to collect 
tlie taxes wliich had been fixed. But, where power had, for a short 
tinuj, enabled tlio Moslims to usurp the mastery, the usual bigotry 
and cruelty were displayed, AtBebal, the temples were demolisbecl, 
and moscpies founded; a general massacre endured for three whole 
days ; prisoners were taken captive ; plunder was amassed; and an 
a posiato was left in charge of the government, exercising co-ordinate 
Jurisdi<;tiori with an Arab cbief. At Nairim, the idols were broken, 
and inoscpieB founded, notwithstanding its voluntary surrender. At 
Alor, though thc^ lives of the inhabitants were spared, a heavy tribute 
wa,8 irn|)osed; and though the temples were treated like churches 
of the Christians, or synagogues of the Jews,” yet that was no great 
indulgence, if wo may judge from the proceedings at Jerusalem and 
Dainase.us—where tlio ringing of bells and building of chapels were 
prohihiicid ; whore the free admission of Musulmans was at all times 
c.ompulscjry ; where the forcible conversion of churches into mosques 
was insisted oti, without the offer of compensation; and where they 
we re some Times devoted to the meaner uses of cow-houses and 
stables. At Kawar, and ’Askalanda, all the men in arms were put 
to t]ic3 sword, and the women and children canied away captive. At 
Multan, all men capable of bearing arms were massacred; six 
t housand ininisterB of the temple were made captive, besides all the 
wcimen and children; and a mosque was erected in the town, 
Among tlie chief objects of idolatry at Multan, tlie Bhavisbya 
Ihirana and IIwon-Tsang rnontion a golden statue of the Sim; hut 
' Eeinand. Sarrazins^ 35. 
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tlie Arabic writers speak of tbe principal idol as being composed of 
no other more valuable substance than wood, represeiiting that it 
was covered with a red skin, and adorned with two rubies loi ey«3S. 
Muhammad Kasim, ascertaining that largo oiferiiigs were made to 
this idol, and wishing to add to his resources by those ineans, left it 
uninjured; but in order to show his horror of Indian Buperstiiion, 
he attached a piece of cow’s flesh to its neck, by which he was able 
to gratify his avarice and malignity at the same time. Biladuri 
says it was considered to represent the prophet Job, which ap[)eai’s 
an Arab misreadmg of Aditya, as it is correctly styled by Binnii, for 
without the vowel points, there is no great difference in the origiiud. 
This idol was allowed to maintain its position during the whole 
period of the supremacy of the Khalifs ; but Biruni informs us, lhai 
when the Karmatians became masters of Multan, they did imt show 
themselves equally tolerant or provident respecting the vaJuabie 
resources of the shrine; for their leader, Jalam, the son of Shaihun, 
had the idol broken in pieces, and the attendant priests massacred ; 
and the temple,‘which was situated on an eminence, was convertcii 
into the Jami’ Masjid, in lieu of the one which existed before. That 
was closed in order to evince their hatred of the Umniayido Klialifs, 
under whom it had been constructed; but when Sultan Mahmud 
took Multan, and subdued the Karmatians, ho re-opcncd the ancient 
mosque, upon which the new one was abandoned, and became as 
a plain destined to vulgar uses.” 

The same idol was subsequently set up, and received the olTeringH 
of the people. How long it maintained its ancient credit Is not 
known for certain; but at Multan, the Sun is no longer tlie oljject ol* 
worship, having yielded to the temple of Prahladpuri, now itself in 
ruins*, hnt occupying, doubtless, the same lofty eminence in tlie 
citadel which was formerly consecrated to Aditya. 

On counting up the cost of the Sindian expedition, ITajjqj foiuid 
that he had expended 60,000,000, and had received 
dirhams.^ As that could only have been the Khalif’s usual sluuai of 

^ This is from the Futulm-l BuUdn, and is taken as being the most exa(^t 
ment. That in the Chach~ndma differs considerably, and affords no meaiiH of com* 
parisou between actual receipt and expenditure. There is no reason to appreheud 
error in the transcription of these numbers, because the Arabic original does not 
express them in ciphers, hut words. 
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one-fiftli, tlie total value of tlie plunder obtained must bave been 
600,000,000 dirhams. Now, as one million of dirhams, at fivepence- 
halfpoimy each, is equivalent to about £23,000 of our money, and as 
the relative value of money was ten times greater then than now, we 
may conceive the amount to be largely exaggerated; since the country 
could not by any possil)ility have yielded such a booty, even with the 
exercise of the utmost Arab Auolence and extortion to enforce its 
collection. Even if we take Hajjaj’s calcnlation to represent the 
whole sura, and not merely one-fifth, wo should still find it difficult 
to hcH(‘.vc, cither that Sind and Multan together could at that time 
havo yielded two millions and three-quarters sterling, or that one- 
lijilf of that sum could havo been expended in tlieir conquest by such 
a frugal a.iul ahstemious race as the Arabs, who had no need of a 
mod<‘rn coriiiriissariat, at once extravagant and cumhersome, to follow 
their agile movements.^ 

1’he c.oii si deration of this question naturally introduces the subject 
nf tlic ])uhlic revenue of Sind. From the statements ot Ihn IQiur- 
dadha, li>u Kliahlun, and Ibn Haukal, wo derive some valuable 
noti<;(^s <d’ tln^ rcveuue of the ’'Abbi'isides, with more especial ixdcrence 
hi the {)cricKl of '^lainun’s reign. Ibn Khaldun’s talfie has been 
g;iv(Ui hy VonITaminer, in his Landennirwaltung,iii^^ to this additions 
have h(‘cn made by Dr. Sprcngor, troni the very rare manuscripts of 
the othor authors, l)otli preserved in the Bodleian library. From 
tlH‘S<‘ aulhorities (‘oinhiiKMl, we arc able to deduce some useful in- 
h-nuu‘es rcsp(‘(‘ting the comparative revenue of the dificrent provinces 
of tlie Khildhid. Thus, we find that the province of Sind yielded 
annually a, sum of 11,600,000 dirhams, and 160 pounds of aloe-wood, 
Mult;In hm'ng. nu^st proluildy, included, as it is not mentioned among 
th.‘ (.th(‘r provimxs. Of the neighbouring provinces, Makran is set 
(Iciwu at lOOhOO dirhams; Sijistan at 4,600,000 dirhams,^ 300 
vaih‘ghad robes, and 20,000 pounds of sweetmeats;' Kirman at 


^ All tin*, ('alruliitionH of Saracen booty in Egypt and Syria arc evon more extrava- 
-ata and jnstify t.lut suspicioiiH of Oibbmi; thougli bo bad no right to arraign the 
a.rurary <.'f Elnundn’H translator, Arahcarmn 

iu dnm aturr-^ ho, is styled by llottingor. I conceive that we have not got the 
capdvaleut of the early dmir and dvrham, Ilemand, Sarrazim, 104, 192, 
Viiir. rut. Jsic, V. Jra/iie, 317. 

* ll)n KUurdadlja sayH 6,776,000 dirhams. 
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4,200,000 dirhams, 500 precious garments, 20,000 pounds of dates, 
and 1,000 pounds of caraway seeds Tiildiaristan at 106,000 
dirhams; Kabul at 1,500,000 dirhams, and 1,000 head of cattle, 
amounting to 700,000 dirhams more; Ears at 27,000,000 dirhams, 
30,000 bottles of rose-water, and 20,000 bottles of black currants f 
Khutlan, in Ilyatila, bordering on Balkh, at 1,733,000 dirhams ; 
Eamiaii at 5,000 dirhams; and Bust at 90,000 dirhams. 

These amounts are to be considered merely approximate, because 
the revenues, unless where they were assessed at a fixed sum, varied 
every year according to the abundance, or scarcity, of the crop. 

It may, at first, admit of doubt, whether these sums represent 
land-tax merely, or all the taxes in the aggregate. Ibn Khurdadba 
and Ibn Haukal specially say land-tax.” Ibn Khaldun uses the 
term ^'revenue.” This is the more remarkable, as it will be ob¬ 
served from the notes, that his statements contain the lowest sums. 
The two accounts, of course, refer to different epochs, and fre(|uently 
to different limits, which were arbitrary and fluctuating, just as our 
Domesday Book, having been compiled by different sets of com¬ 
missioners, represents a different status in different passages, 
though the names of persons, classes, and tenures may bo in every 
other respect identical. As an instance, in our Arabic record of th(3se 
variations, we find it stated, under Ears, that ^Minran bin Musa, the 
Barmekide, added Sind to this province, so tho revenue amounted, 
after defraying all expenses, to 10,000,000 dirhams.” The re¬ 
mark in itself is not particularly intelligible, but its very obsoiirity 
makes it servo the better as an illustration. It is probable that, in 
so large an empire, the limits of the provinces were fr(M|ueiit]y 
subject to alteration, to suit tho views and interest of favoured 
governors; and that they wore also, without any such personal Idas, 
sometimes fixed on an ethnical, sometimes on a geographictil, l)asis. 
Another cause of variation has been suggosted—namcly, that the 
greatest part of what had been delivered in kind in tho time of 
Marwan, to which Ihn Khaldun refers, was paid in money in tlie 

^ Ibn KhnrcKclba says 5,000,000 dirbams, and under th(3 Kliiisriis 60,000,000 --tluj 
limits of tlio province being, of course, different. The amounts entered in the 
text rest on the authority of Ibn Kbalddn. 

2 Ibn Khnrdhdba says 30,000 dirhams, but I suspect error. 
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time of Ibn Kbiirdadba. Tbis is probable, and is the natural course 
of fiscal transition all over tbe world. 

But, after giving due weight to all these considerations, the sums 
set down against some of the provinces are so large—whether we 
take the higher or lower amount, or the earlier or later date—that 
we must conceive them to embrace the entire collections of every 
kind, and must be allowed the liberty of construing Ichardj in its 
enlarged sense of "'tribute/ rather than its limited one of ‘land-tax, 
—just, indeed, as it is so considered at the present day in Turkey/ 
The assessment upon Sind and Multan,—being 11,500,000 dirhams, 
or about £270,000,—must be considered moderate, if it is intended 
to comprise the land-tax, the poll-tax, the customs duties, and all 
miscellaneous items into the bargain; but it is not an improbable 
amount, when we contemplate the liberal alienations and reserves, 
which have been alluded to at the commencement of tliis Note, as 
well as the change in the value of money. Under the Talpurs, 
notwithstanding tliat many largo and productive tracts were 
alforosted by tlieni, Sind is said to have occa^sionally yielded 
£4:00,000; and under the Kallioras, tradition represents the reveniK^ 
at the exaggerated amount of £800,000. At present, with security 
on all its borders, and txaiupdlhty vvithin, thein, it does not pay to 
the British Government more tban £300,000, and tlie expenses hfivo 
been liitherto more tban douhlo that sum. Tliis deficiency, how- 
over, cannot last long, for its cultivation and coinmerco are rapidly 
on the increase. 

The Aral) governors may be considered in tbe liglit of farmers- 
general, for tlioy usually bound tliernselves to |)ay to tlic Klialif tbe 
sums at which the various provinces,—after allowanco made for 
ordinary expenses,—were s( 3 t down in the public register. Where 
tlie (lishiirsemcnts were loft to tlieir discretion, ami where the 
revenues were not fixed, hnt dependant upon the seasons, we may 
presume that, on the plea of frontier wars, local services, and internal 
tumults, very little was over remitted to the caj)itai from tlio remote 
provinces of the empire; for th.o governors themselves were the 
judges of iiiese necessities—the declaration of peace or war being 
left to their arbitrary determination and pleasure. 

I l)es Osmaniachen limhs Siaataverfaasung, Caiitemir, llut. of the Othmn 
Empire^ p. 366. 
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Tlie ordinary revenue, wMch they were entitled to collect from 
the provinces committed to them, was derived from the land-tax, and 
from the capitation-tax upon those who had not embraced the 
Muhammadan religion; hut there were many miscellaneous cesses 
besides, which, in the aggregate, yielded large returns, and con¬ 
tributed to swell their profits. 

The land-tax was usually rated at two-fifths of the produce of 
wheat and barley, if the fields were watered by public canals ; three- 
tenths, if irrigated by wheels or other artificial means; and one- 
fourth, if altogether uniirigated. If arable land were left uncul¬ 
tivated, it seems to have paid one dirham per JarzS, and one-tenth of 
the probable produce, but the statement is not clear upon this point. 
Of dates, grapes, and garden produce, one-third was taken, either in 
kind or money ; and one-fifth (kJiums) of the yield of wines, fishing, 
pearls, and generally of any product not derived from cultivation, 
was to be delivered in kind, or paid in value, even before the ex¬ 
penses had been defrayed. One-fifth of the value of slaves and 
booty was reserved for the Khalif. The customs and ti’ansit dues, 
for which unbelievers had to pay a double rate, and the taxes on 
trades and manufactures, and handicrafts, were also important 
sources of public revenue.^ 

These taxes were according to the original institutes of ’Umar, 
when he assessed the Sawad, or cultivated lands of ’Irak ; but, in 
course of time, they were everywhere greatly enhanced, even to 
one-half of the produce of the land, or rather according to the ability 
of the people to pay. In short, the rates above-mentioned were 
merely a nominal value put upon the land; for the collection of the 
revenues was, in many instances, left to rapacious farmers, who 
covered their contracts and benefitted themselves besides, at tlie 
expense of the cultivators. The same course of proceeding was 
observed by the agents of the Talpurs to the latest period of their 

^ Sqq JBiog. Dict.f L.IT.Jl, v. “ A1 where the revenue table is given at 

length. It is also in the Fundgruben des Orients, Vol. YI. p. 3G2, seq .; 
and in Hammer-Purgstall’s, die Ldndermrwaltnng unter dem‘*Chalifate, 29; and in 
the Fenny Ctjclopeedia, v. “ Caliph.” The Asiatic Journal, Vol. XXX. p. 52, 
contains the most comprehensive of all these tables, with very useful remarks 
appended, to which the foregoing paragraphs arc indebted. Sec also F Univers 
FUL.Asie, v.; Arahie, 403, 404. 
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in Sind, and was one of the chief causes which contributed to 
'mpoverishment of the country.^ 

•oreover, the absence of an accurate measurement must have 
.ered all such assessments nugatory and fictitious; for it was only 
le Sawad, above referred to, which was the small tract lying iinme- 
ily around the future capital of the Khalifs, that there was any- 
r like a detailed survey ; and of that, the merits were more due 
leir predecessors than themselves. Gibbon says, ‘Ghe adminis- 
on of Persia was regulated by an actual survey of the people, 
3attlc, and the fruits of the earth; and this monument, which 
its the vigour of the caliphs, might have instructed the philoso- 
•s of every age.’^ In this, he is by no means borne out by the 
ago which ho quotes as his authority from the Chorograplda of 
Dphancs; and, moreover, an extended sense has been given to 
rsia,” which, really applies only to a remote comer of that large 
ire.® 

asides tliis ordinary land-tax, we read, in tlic Chacli-ndma, of 
r ])urdens laid upon Sindian cullivcitors, which seem to have 
. iiidependent of ilie former: such as the hdj, and the ^usliari,^ 
r extraordinary conditions were occasionally imposed on some 

.’he liiile confidence to h(i placed in the apparent moderation of recorded rates, 
jc cxem])lifie(l hy modern |)racticeiii Bind, where we are told tliat “ it was not 
nmon for the government to eolieet vast f[iiantities of grain fhr the supply of 
■j, when any military expedition was on foot; in which case, the rulers made no 
io of soiising a hall’ of the produce of the W’holo country, leaving the farmer to 
with the cultivator the best way lie could.’^-—Capt. McMurdo, Journal J2, As. 
Tol. I, p. 240, 

Ah//, chap, H. note 32. On the Sawful of ^Irfik and Baghdad, sec 
. Pidh, G-eogr.^ pp. 52, 307 ; MiirahiduA JUUd\ cd. JuyuboU, Vol. 11., p. 63. 
Jterally, “tithe-lands,” like the Decumates Agri of tlic Homans; scmjT acitus, 
anki.^ cap, 20. Bespccting the law ofsee Hainilt()n\s ; Ilariiig- 

Analysiu, Galloway’s Law mid Constii. of India \ K. B. E. liaillie’s 

-tax of India aeeonUng to Muh. Law. 

jally, no land was suliject Ixith to kharuj and tishart ; hut it may he questioned 
ler the Sindian hwhaof though it was confessedly considered as an indulgence, 
be construed in its strict legal application, I’lic parties from wliom it was taken 
the people of NairOii and the Channas west of the Indus, of whom wo still 
L remnant not for from Munclihar lake, and from whom the Kalhoiais are in 
y descended, notwithstanding tlieir various attempts to disguise tlic humiliating 
Mr. llcnouard conceives that the Kallioras are Kurds, heeauso the Jahdn-numd 
ons that name among the Kurdish (dans. There may possibly have been some 
ction between them and the converted Channas, for we know that Kurds are to 
ind as far eastward as Gandkva. 
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of tlie tribes. We have seen above, under Mn’tasim, that the Jats 
dwelling beyond the river Aral were compelled to bring a dog on 
each occasion of paying their respects, besides being branded upon 
the hand. The Bhatia, Lohana, Sihta, Jandar, Machf, and Goreja 
tribes had also peculiar duties devolving upon them. 

Sumptuary laws, moreover, were established, and enforced with 
great stringency. Certain tribes were prohibited from wearing fine 
linen, from riding on horses, and from covering their heads and 
feet. If they committed theft, their women and children were 
burnt to death. Others had to protect caravans, and to furnish 
guides to Muhammadans.^ 

The natives were also enjoined, in conformity with an old law of 
’Umar’s, to feed every Muhammadan traveller for three days and 
nights. It must be confessed, however, that many of these laws 
were already established under the Brahman rulers; unless, as 
seems not improbable, the Muhammadan aspect about these ancient 
institutions derives its hue from the prejudices of the historian who 
records them. 

But whatever were the peculiar features of some of the local 
imposts, all the unconverted tribes were, without exception, liable 
to the capitation-tax (jizya)^ which, as it was a religious as well as 
a political duty to collect, was always exacted with rigour and 
punctuality, and frcc[uently with insult.^ 

The levy of this impost in Sind from those who had not embraced 
Islam, was considered so important at the very earliest period, that 
we find Hajjaj sending another person into the province to collect 
it, even daring Muhammad Kasim’s goveimment. ^'Abu Khufas 
Kutaiba bin Muslim came on the part of Hajjaj, and returned to 
Khurasan, after leaving his agents to collect the poll-tax from the 
infidels; and, after a time, Tamim bin Zaid came from Hajjaj on the 
same errand.”^ 

1 So Abu *Ubaida, on the conquest of Emesa, imposed upon such as chose to 
remain in infidelity a ransom of five gold-pieces a head, besides an annual tribute ; 
and caused their names to he registered in a booh, giving them back their wives and 
children, on condition that they should act as guides and interpreters to the Moslims 
in case of need.—W. Irving, Successors of Mahomet, pp. 60, 261; see Kemble’s 
Saxons in England, I. 294. 

- Price, Retrosp. of Mukamm. llistorg, vol. i. pp. 109. 

3 Tuhfatu~l Kirdm, MS. pp. 18. 
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According to the original ordinance of ’Umar, those persons who were 
of any persuasion non-Muhammadan, were called Zimmis^ or those 
under protection, and were assessed with a toleration, or poll-tax, at 
the following rates. A person in easy circumstances had to pay 48 
dirhams a year, one of moderate means 24 dirhams, and one in an 
inferior station, or who derived his subsistence from manual labour, 
12 dirhams. Women, children, and persons unable to work paid 
nothing. But a century had not elapsed, when ’Umar the Second, 
considering these rates too moderate, calculated what a man could 
gain during the year, and what he could subsist on, and claimed 
all the rest, amounting to four or five dinars, about two pounds, 
a year. 

As the tax ceased upon any one’s becoming a Moslini—when ho 
was enfranchised from his dependence, and was invested with the 
privileges of a citizen and companion—its severe enforcement was 
often found more efficacious than argument or persuasion, in in¬ 
ducing the victims to offer themselves as converts to tlie taith. P"or 
the professing Midiammadan had but to pay the tithe for alms, and 
the import and export duties of one in forty, or two and a-half per 
cent.,^ and he was free from all other imposts; but, when the 
original principles of the government began to bo departed from, 
when the once vigorous administration became feeble and degenerate, 
and the Khalils appropriated to themselves a large proportion of the 
revenues wliich the Kuran had assigned to God, tlie Prophet, and 
his relations, thou the Muhammadans themselves also became sub¬ 
ject, as well as the protected people, to now tallages and cesses; 
insomuch that the severity of the pressure occasioned general dis¬ 
content, and often resulted in revolution and bloodshed. 

Hence we find l])n Khaldiin, tlio most philosophic of all the 
Arabian writers upon history and social economy, thus speaking of 
the effect of tliese exactions upon the government which introduced 
them :—'' With the progress of luxury the wants of government and 
its servants increased, and their zeal diminished; so that it became 
requisite to employ more people, and to give tliem higher pay. 
Consequently, the taxes were gradually increased, till the pro- 

^ In Muhammadan Spain tins duty was as high as twelve and a-lialf per cent, on 
small commodities.—Sec Eeinaud's karrmins^ 280. 
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prietors and working classes were unable to pay them, wHcb led 
to continual changes in the government.” 

This increased employment of officials had no reference to those 
maintained for the distribution of justice to the people. In a 
country like Sind, where the mass of the nation professed their 
ancient religion, there were no tribunals for the purpose of adjudi¬ 
cating suits between members of that despised and depressed race. 
The power of life and death was exercised by every chief who could 
maintain the slightest show of independence, as well as by tire 
Amirs ; but, under the latter, legal formalities were more rigorously, 
if not justly observed. The Kazi, who was appointed to the 
judgment-seat by their orders, professed, in controversies between 
Muhammadans, to decide according to the precepts of the Kuran; 
while even between Hindus and Muhammadans the same unerring 
guide was appealed to, under which, of course, the former obtained 
a very small modicum of justice. Public and political offences, 
whether by one party or the other, wore tried by the same standard ; 
but in all suits for debts, contracts, adultery, inheritance, the rights 
of property, and the like, the Hindus—being left without any form 
of law or any established judicatory to appeal to—had to accommo¬ 
date their own differences, and, therefore, maintained their pem- 
chdyats, or arbitration committees, in full cfSoiency. It was for¬ 
tunate, under these circumstances, that the public opinion of the 
caste, as expressed in these domestic and sclf-constitutod fora, 
operated more strongly upon their minds, sentiments, and actions, 
rewards and punishments derived from higher and holier 
sanctions. 

To the Hindus, indeed, the public tribunals were only the means 
of extortion and forcible conversion, as they have proved themselves 
to be to the voiy latest period of Muhammadan dominion in Sind, 
under which, there were judicial penalties for riding on horseback, 
especially with a saddle; under which, the wearing of boards, and 
the adoption of Muhammadan costume were compulsory; and under 
which, religious processions, and even music, were altogether pro¬ 
hibited.^ Hence there was, and could bo, no sympathy between the 

1 Dr. Burncs, Fieii to tU Court of Sinde, pp. 72-7-5 ; Captain McMurdo, Journal 
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conquerors and the conquered, arising from confidence in the purity 
of justice,—for the primary obligations, inseparably connected with 
the institutions of political society, were utterly ignored by the 
Arab rulers of Sind, and no regard was had to that, which 
Milton calls— 

The solid rule of civil government; 

--if 

In \?liich is plainest taught, and earliest learnt 
What makes a nation happy and keeps it so, 

What ruins kingdoms, and lays cities flat. 

It is expedient that these matters should be often brought back 
to remembrance and pondei-ed on; for the inhabitants of modern 
India, as well as our clamorous demagogues at home, are very apt to 
forget the very depth of degradation from which the great mass of 
the people have been raised, under the |)rotection of British 
supremacy. 

In reflecting on the causes which accelerated the downfial! of the 
Khalif’s dominion in Sind, one of the most obvious aaid powerful 
accessories which offers itself to our view, as conspiring towards 
that end, is the diversity of interests and feelings among the several 
tribes which achieved and confirmed the confpiest. Ho long time 
elapsed, after the first glow of entlmsiasm liad died away, and given 
place to more sober sentiments, when the Arabs sho\ved themselves 
as utterly incapable, as tlie shifting sands of their own desert, of 
coalescing into a system of concord and subordination. The passions 
which agitated these hordes in their ancient abodes, tlie hereditary 
feuds and blood-revenges, which, had even formed tlie dates of eras 
amoung their Bedouin ancestors, and wliich could be revived in all 
their bitterness by the recital of a ballad, a lampoon, or a proveib, 
were not allayed, but fostered, liy transplantation from their original 
soil.^ And so it was in Spain; crowds of adventurers poured in 
who preferred a distant fortune to poverty at homo. Emigrants 
from Damascus occupied Granada and Cordova; Seville and Malaga 
were planted by settlers from Eraesa and Palestine; tlie natives of 

i2. M'. £^oc\,YolI.pi). 249-252; Lieut. Burton, SiM, p. 358, and X/nhapj)!/ Valkij, 
Vol, I. pip. 225-229; Capt, Bostans* Personal Observations on Sindh, pp. 159, 258; 
Bir A. Burnes, Cahool, p. 15. ^ 

^ Pocock, Specimen Eistar. Arab. pp. 43, 178; Bale, Koran, VoL I. p, 233 ; 
Foster, Mahom. Unveiled, Vol. I. p. 6. ^ 
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Yemen and Persia were scattered about Toledo; and the fertile 
valleys of tbe South were partitioned among 10,000 horsemen from 
Syria and Trak. These, as in Sind, all became so many rival 
factions eager in the pursuit of power, mutually rancorous and 
hostile, and cherishing, in the pride and petulance of their hearts, 
the most invidious distinctions of races and precedence.^ 

Even as early as the deposition and recall of Muhammad Kasim, 
we find him alluding to the clannish feud between the Sakifis and 
Sakasaks. Had he chosen to appeal to the sword,” he exclaims, 
no cavaliers of the tribes of Sakasak or ’Akk could have wrested 
from him the country he had conquered, or laid violent hands upon 
his person.” These were both Yamanian tribes ,* the first was de¬ 
scended from Saksak bin Ashrab, and the second was an offshoot of 
the great tribe of Azd, which, under MuLallab, was the first to carry 
the Arab arms into India, and which rendered itself so conspicuous 
in the conquest of Khurasan.^ The Sakifi tribe, to which Muhammad 
Kasim belonged, was originally from Taif, about fifty miles south¬ 
east of Mecca. It continues a powerful people to this day, pos¬ 
sessing the some fertile region on the eastern declivity of the Ilijjaz 
chain of mountains. In the wars of the Wahabis, they defended 
their ancient stronghold of Taif with a spirit worthy of their 
ancestors. 

Wo have seen above, under the Kliilafat of Mu’tasim, that the 
rancour, wliich prevailed between the Yamanian and Nizarian 
tribes, again broke out into open hostility in Sind. It was not, 
however, in Sind only, but wherever the Muhammadan standard 
was displayed, that these two great divisions were arrayed against 
each other; and as this feeling operated as one of the main causes 
of the success of the ’Abbasides against the Ummayides, its original 
malignity could not fail iiO be aggravated in every hloslim country, 
as long as the remembrance of that change of dyriasly survivtjd. 
What imparted additional acerbity to these feuds in Sind, was 

^ Criclitoii, A7'‘ahia and its l^eopk, p. 339; Diinliain, Jfistory of Spain^ Vol. IV. 
p. 2 ; Procter, Encyclopedia Meirop.^ Vol. XI. p. 294. All of wliom ure indebted, 
more or less, originally to Gibbon, Decline and Dali, cliap. li. adfmem ; and be, with 
lus usual honesty of acknowledgment, to Cusiri, Diblioth Arab-IUspan.f Tom. IL 
pp. 32, 252. 

The Imam of Muscat is an Azdi.— Enc. McU\ v. Oman. 
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the perseontion of the adherents of ’AU, which, though with some in¬ 
termissions, especially about Mamun’s time, was maintained with 
considerably ngour during the period of Arab occupation. We 
have in the preceding note seen some instances of these religious 
quarrels, and they must have been of frequent occun-ence in Sind ; 
for its position on the remote eastern frontier of the Empire, and the 
difficulty of access to it over mountains and barren sands, must have 
offered a promising asylum to political refugees, of which wo have 
ample ovidonco that they readily availed themselves. Hence hetero¬ 
doxy, during the period of the KhiMfat, flourished with unusual 
vigour in Sind and Makraii; and hence such schismatics as Kharijis, 
Zmdilcs, Khwiijas, Sharfites, and the like, as well as MuMhida, or 
atheists of various denominations, tlirove, and propagated;* more 
especially the Karmatians, who, after being first introduced through 
this kingdom, maiutained their hold in Western and Horthein India 
long after they were suppressed in other provinces of tlio Empire. 
^^The ’Alito refugees have preserved many traces of their resort to 
Sind,^ to which we may refer the unusual proiiortion of Saiyid 
lamilies to tin's day resident in that country, the names of sucli 
places as Lakk-’alavi and Mut-’alavi,® founded and still inhabited by 
Alites, and the many Saiyids of oven Eastern India, who trace their 
first settlements to Tiiatta, Ehakkar, and other places in tlie valley 
of the Indus. 

Tlieso vague remiiiiseences, indeed, may bo considered to com¬ 
prise 0110 ^ 0 ! the most cnduihig monuments of Arab dominion in 
Smd. 'I'hcy were almost the only legacy the Arabs loft be¬ 
hind them; ai'lonlmg a 2ioculiar contrast in this respect to the 
Komans, after they had lield Britain for the same iioriod of three 
centimes. Notwiilistanding that their iiossession was partial and 
unstable, our native soil teems with their buildings, canqis, roads, 
coins, and iiffusils, in a manner to show how completely they wore 
the master-sinrits of that remote province.’ But with regard to the 
Arab dominion in Sind, it is impossible for the traveller to wamler 

Sec Wcil, II. 15; Burton, 249. 

Matfiri. Till! two Rreat families of Laljlcyfi.ri 
am Matan Saiyiils constilute ttui Miijawura. or altomlanta at the skriiio of tlie celo- 
DKituu suiiit, La I »Sh«*ih-buz oi Siliw(iii. 

Seo William of Malmesbury, Genl. Haj. Lib. 1. cap. i. 

vot. I. 
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through that land, without being struck with the absence of all 
record of their occupation. In language, architecture, arts, tra¬ 
ditions, customs, and manners, they have left hut little impress upon 
the country or the people. We trace them, like the savage Sikhs, 
only in the ruins of their predecessors; and while Mahfuza, Baiza, 
and Mansura have so utterly vanished, that “ etiam periere ruinje, 
the older sites of Bhamhur, Alor, Multan, and Sihwan still survive 
to proclaim the barbarism and cruelty of their destroyers. It has, 
indeed, been observed, as a circumstance worthy of remark, that no 
people ever constructed so many edifices as the Arabs, who extracted 
fewer materials from the quarry; the buildings of their first settlors 
being everywhere raised from the wrecks of cities, castles, and 
fortresses which they had themselves destroyed.' 

With respect to the descendants of the early Arab conquerors, we 
find it stated, by two local historians, that when ’Abdu-r Eazzak, 
Wazir of Sultan Mahmiid, and the first Ghaznivide governor of 
Suid, was in the year 415 n. (1024 a.d.) directed to proceed to that 
country from Multan,^and that when, after h.aving captured Bhakkar, 
and established his power upon a firm basis, ho proceeded in 417 to 
Siwistan and Thatta, ho found in those places, among the descendants 
of old Arab settlers, “ only a very few, who had remained bound, as 
it wore, to the country by family ties and encumbrances ; and who, 
being men of learning and ability, wore at that time holding posts 
of honour, and in the enjoyment of certain religious endowments. 

Eighteen Sindian families, or tribes, arc said to have sprung from 
these ancestors:—the Sakifi,' Tamim, Mughairido, Abbasi, Sadikf, 
Faruki, ’Esmani, Pahanwar,® Manki,“ Chabria, Bin-i Asad, ’Utba, 

^ Oricliton’s Arabia and Us People^ p. 426. 

a The period of his departure from Multan is not dearly stated by cither authority. 
One seems to say 414, the other 410. Now, as Mahmdd was, during Ramasshn 415, 
in Multhn, on his way to Somndt, that appears to ho a more probable year than 
either of the other two. 

3* tuhfaiud Kirdm, MS. p. 21. Mir Ma’sdm says that the Wiizk turned the Arabs 
out of these places; but that some who had families, and were respectable and 
lea,rued men, bad high situations conferred upon them according to law,''—they 
wore appointed to judicial othcos.—ToVZ/r/i-i Sind, MS. p. 3b. 

^ The original Kdzis of Alor and Bhakkar. Prom this family was descended the 
author of the Chach-ndma. 

6 The descendants of Hdris. 


<5 A branch of the Tamim. 
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Bin-i Abi Sufyan,^ B^'aride,® and the Bin-i Jarfma Ansarf, wlio were 
the progenitors of the tribe of Sa|)ya, the lords of Siwistan. To 
these are to be added the Jats and Buluehis, descendants of Harun 
Makranl. It will be observed that, although the families are said 
to be eighteen, the enumeration extends to only seventeen, unless the 
Sapya and the descendants of Jarima Ansari are reckoned as two. 

The same authority mentions, that some of the tribes now in Sind, 
and who appear from their names and occupations to have been 
originally Hindu, are in reality descendants of the Arabs. Thus, 
the Thim were originally Tamim ; the Morya are pronounced to be 
descendants from Mughaira; and the Sumra are likewise held to be 
the offspring of adventurers from Samarra, who accompanied the 
Tamhn in great numbers. AU these affiliations are gratuitous 
guesses, and about as probable as the one mentioned in the preceding 
paragi-aph, of the descent of the Jats and BuMcliis from Hardn 
Mal^ranf. But that some of the inferior tribes are descendants of 
the Arabs is by no means opposed to reason or probability, and this 
more especially among those now classed as Buluehis. The Eind, 
for instance, when they assert that they came originally from Aleppo 
and Damascus, may have truth on their side j but wo should be 
cautious in adiiiitting nominal resemblances or ambitious genealo¬ 
gies ; especially where, as in the case of the Siimras, Sammas, 
Daudputras, and Kalhoras, there has been a political purpose to 
serve, and sycophants ready at all times to pander to a despot’s 
aspirations. 


The Smnra Dynasty. 

The assignment of this dynasty to its veritable lineage and proper 
period among the rulers of Sind, is one of the most difficult problems 
with which we have to deal in the history of kTuhammadan India j 
and the obscurities and inconsistencies of the native accounts have 
])y no means been cleared by the European comments winch have 
been made upon them. 

Our first informant is Mfr Ma’sdm, whoso account has been given 

^ Of this tribe are many of the ianvesJm of Eail, on the right hanlc of the Indus 
opposite to IIaidarlxba,d. Among these colehratod saints are to ho included the 
ancestors of Shaikh Ahd-l Eazl, as shown in his work, styled the KackJeU. 

^ Occupants of J 4ngiir, about ton miles west from Sibw^n, 
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at lengtli in the Extracts from his history. He tells its (supra, p. 
215,) that in the time of ’Ahdu-r Easliid, Sultan Mas’dd, 443 a.h., 
1051 A.D., the men of the Sumra tribe reYolted from the rule of 
Grhazni, and placed on the throne of Sind a man of the name of 
Sumra. He closes his -unsatisfactory account by saying:—If any 
of my friends know more on this subject, let them publish it; I have 
said all I can upon the matter.” 

Abu-1 Fazl gives us no information in the Aym-i Akhan (VoL II. 
p. 120), beyond the announcement that there were thirty-six Sumra 
princes, who reigned 500 years. 

Eirishta seems afraid of venturing on this difficult and doubtful 
ground. He merely observes (Vol. lY. p. 411,) tliat, on the death 
of Muhammad Kasim, a trilie, tracing their origin from the Ansaris, 
established their government in Sind; after which, the Sumra 
Zamindars reigned for 500 years but lie adds, '•'hieitlier the names 
nor the history of those princes are at present extant, since I have 
failed in my endeavour to procure tliein. In tlie course of years 
(although wo have no account of the precise j)eriod) the dynasty was 
subverted hy that of the Saminas,*'^ %vliose chief assumed the title of 
Jam. During the reigns of tliese dynasties, the Muhammadan kings 
of Ghazni, Ghor, and Delili invaded Sind, and seizing many of tlie 
towns, appointed Muliainmadan governors over them.” 

The Tdrihh-i TdMri (MS. p. 25,) says their dominion lasted for 
only 143 years, from 700 to 843 m , that they woyq Hindus, tliat 
Alor was within their dominions, and that their capital was Mu- 
haminad-Tur, in the Pargana of Dirak. Duda is made contem¬ 
porary of ’Alau-d Din, and the popular stories relaiing to Dalu Eai 
and ’Umar Siimra are given at length. 

The Beg-Ldr-ndma (MS. |). 8) merely observes that, after the Mu¬ 
hammadan concpiest, men of the Tainini tribe governed Sind, and 
after some time, the Sumras succeeded them, oec;ii|)ying the seat 
of government for 505 years ; their capital being Miiliatampur. 

* The J{(mzu4 Mahfkz, on the authority of the Tdr'ikh4 Bahadur-slidhi Bays the 
ShmraB lasted for 500 years after the aulud Tmnlm jhmiri, 

" [Tlie words of this sinitenco as given 1>y Gen. BiiggH, are the dynasty of 
Soomura suliverted the country of anotiier cliief called Soomuna, whose chiel”' etc. 
Sir II. Elliot’s emendation is obviously necessary.] 
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MuEammad Yusuf sa,js in liis Muntalclalu4 TaivdriM -when 

Sultan ’Abdu-r Easlifd, son of Sultan Mahmud, inherited the king¬ 
dom of Ghazm, the people of Sind, finding him an indolent and 
weak-minded monarch, began to be refractory and contumacious, and 
in A.n. M5 (1053 a.d.), the men of the tribe of Sumra, having assem¬ 
bled around Tharri, seated a man named Siimra on the cushion of 
government. He ruled independently for a length of time, and left 
as successor a son, Dhungar, born to him by a daughter of a Zarnfn- 
dar named Sad. Ifiiiingar, after ruling 15 years, departed to the 
world of eternity in a.ii. 4G1, and left a son named Duda, wlio after 
a rule of 24 years, died a.ii. 485;^ then Sanghar reigned for 15 
years; Hafif, 33 years; ’Umar, 40 years; Duda II. 14 years; Pahtu, 
33 years ; Genhra, 16 years ; Muhammad Tiir, 15 years ; Gcnhra II, 
several years; Dud;l III. 14 years; T<4i, 24 years; Chanesar, 18 
years; Pdningar II. 15 years; Ilafif IT. 18 years; Diida lY. 25 
years; ’Umar Sumra, 35 years; Bhungar III. 10 years. Then the 
government fell to Ilamfr, who was deposed hj tlie hiho of Sjimrria, 
on account of his tyranny.^ 

The latest native authority is the TulifatuA Kir dm pp. 21, 26, 

12G), which, in one passage, says iliat the Siirnra, trilx; sprang from 
the Arabs of Sandra, wlio arrived in Sind in the second century of 
the Hijra, accompanying the 'Ihmim family, wlio became governors 
of Sind under tiic ’Abbasides; that ib.e whole term of their swa}?" 
may bo reckoned at 550 years, as they were mere nominal tribu¬ 
taries during the last two centuries of the ’Alibasidc government, 
and enjoyed full independence when the greater iiaid of Sind was 
held by the officers of the Ghaznivido and Ghori kings. 

In another passage we are informed tliat they were invited to 
Sind by Clihota Amraiii, wbo ])emg grieved at the injustice of his 
brother, the famous Dalu JKii, repaired to Baglidad, and obtained 
from the Khalif one hundred Arabs of Samira^ whom he brought to 
Sind, together with Saiyid ’Ali Miisavi, wlio married Dalu Raf’s 
daughter, and left descendants, now inhabiting the town of Mut’alavi. 

When Ghazi Malik, in the year 720 ir. (1320 a.d.), marched towards 

^ [See the passage from Malet’s translation of Mir Ma’siim, .mpra, p. 210.] 

2 [This passage is quoted in the Tuk/atu-l Kirdm^ and another translation of it 
will be found at page 344.] 
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DeliH with an army collected from Multan and Sind, overthrew 
Khusru Khan, and assumed the title of Ghiasu-d din Tughlik Shah, 
the tribe of Sumra took advantage of his being occupied with the 
affairs of those distant parts, and collecting together from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Tharri, chose a person named Sumra as their ruler. He 
established perfect tranquillity throughout the country, and married 
a daughter of a Zamindar, named Sad, who made pretensions to 
independence. His wife bore him a son named Bhungar by whom 
he was succeeded. His son Buda succeeded him, and acquired 
possession of the country as far as Nasrpur. He loft an infant son, 
named Singhar. Tari, daughter of Biida, assumed the reins of 
government till Singhar became of age. Ho, when installed in power, 
marched towards Kachh, and extended his territory as far as Nang- 
nai. As ho died childless, his wife Hiniii appointed lier own 
brothers to the governorship of the cities of Tur and Tharri. A 
short time after this, another Buda, a Sumra, governor of the Fort 
of Bhak, assembled his kinsmen from the neighbourhood, and 
destroyed Himii’s brothers. While this was going on, Pahtu, a 
son of Biida, raised an insuiTection, and hold authority for a short 
time ,* after which, a man named Khaira obtained the principality. 
Then Armil undertook the burden of government, but as he proved 
to he a tyrant, the tribe of Sainma rose against him, and slew him 
in A.n. 752 (1351 a.d.). So far the ''confusion worse confounded” 
of the TuJifatii-l Kirdm} 

The attempts of European authors to explain these discrepancies 
arc not successful. 

Pottinger informs us that "Hakims were regularly sent from 
court (Ghazni) to this province, until the reign of Musaood, the 
son of Muhmood, when a great tribe, called Soomruh, ajipcarcd in 
arms and expelled all the partizans of the king; but their chief, 
whoso name was Sunghar, immediately making an apology for this 
outrage, and offering to pay tribute to the amount of the revenues 
liefore collected, he was pardoned, and appointed governor, in the 
the stead of the person he had deposed. The tribute was paid with 
great regularity for one hundred and fifty years after this arrango- 
ment, when the Empire of Ghuznoo was overturned by the Ghoorian 
^ Supra^ p. 343. 
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dynasty; on wticli tlie Soonirulis, in wliose tribe tbe government of 
Sinde bad gradually been allowed to become hereditary, declared them¬ 
selves in a state of independence, and although they were repeatedly 
worsted in the wars that followed this declaration, yet they managed 
to preserve their liberty till the final extinction of the race, or at 
least the princes of it, in the person of Duhooda, who died without 
children, in the year of the Hijree, G94, about 335 years from the 
time his ancestors had first made themselves so conspicuous. 

On the demise of Duhooda, numerous candidates for the vacaht 
government started up, and it was a continual struggle for nearly a 
century who should succeed to it. Among the last of them, two 
brothers, called Kheeramull and Urukmull successively held it for a 
time, but at length the tyranny of the latter became insupportable, 
and the head of the tribe of Sumuh went to his palace, accompanied 
by the ministers of tlie country, and put him to death. The populace 
with one accord elected this chief, who had relieved them from so 
dreadful a scourge, their king, and he was accordingly placed on 
their throne, with tlio title of Jam, or leader, which, ho was said to 
have adoi)ted from his family being descended from the celebrated 
Jamshed, king of Persia.’’^ 

Dr. Pil’d, relying on some Persian authorities, including the 
Tdrih]i4 Sind, tells us that the Sumras, who became first known in 
the Indian history in the reign of Mahmud of Ghazni, were 
originally Muliammadans descended from Aboulahii, an uncle of the 
Prophet, and that one of the tribe who, in the beginning of the 
eleventh century of our era, obtained power in Sind, married into 
the family of Samrna, and had a son named Bhaonagar. The chief 
who had been thus placed at tlie head of the trilio was named 
llallah, the son of Chotali, a desoondant of Omar Sumi*a, first of the 
family mentioned in tlioir history. Contemporary with Chotali was 
Bova Eai, sometimes called Dilu Rai, the ruler of Aloro, ‘^The son 
born to Hallah had for his descendants Dodar, Singhar, Ilanif, and 
others, who appear to have originally possessed the Dangah per- 
gunnah in the Eegistan, or sandy desert, from whence they extended 
thomsolvos into the pergunnahs of Tliurr, Sammawati, Eupah, and 


^ Travels m Tdoochistun, pp. 39 L 
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Nasirpiir.” Dr. Bird adds, that nothing satisfactory regarding them 
is to he found in any Indian author, except the statement of their 
descent from the family of the Prophet, in which, therefore, he seems 
to concur. “ Thejr derive their name,” he continues, from the city 
of Saumrah, on the Tigris; and appear to have sprung from the 
followers of Tamim Ansari, mixed with the Arab tribes of Taiiiim 
and Kureish.” ^'In Masudi’s time, many chiefs of the 

Arabs descended from Hamzah, the uncle of the prophet, and Ali, 
his cousin, were then subject (to the chief of Mansura.). To these 
ancestors we may trace the Saiyids of Sinde, and the family of 
the Sumrahs.” ^ 

The difficulty of solving this question is shown by so confused a 
statement written by a well-informed author. 

Elphinstono observes that, Kasim’s conquests were made over to 
his successor Temim, in the hands of whose family they rema,ino<I 
for thirty-six years, till the downfall of the ITmmayidos, wlien, by 
some insurrection, of wliiidi wo do not know the particulars, tliey 
were expelled hy the Sumras, and all their Imlian conquests were 
restored to the Ilindus; part of the cxpelhjd Aralis, according to 
Pirishta, having found a settlement among tlie Alghans.” And, 
again, that “ after the expulsion of the Arabs in 750 a.d., Sind, from 
Bbakkar to the sea, was ruled by the Sumrji Ihijpiiis, until the end 
of the twelfth century; that it is uncertain wdien they first paid 
tribute to the Muhammadans, probably, tlio l^eginningof tliat century, 
under Shahabn-d dfn, or his iimiiedlato successor,” Here, the wliole 
period of tlio ’Abhaside governors, and of tlie in<lej)ondent rulers of 
Multan and Mansura and the Karmatians, is entirely neglected. 
So important an omission by such a writer teaches us, as in tlie pre¬ 
ceding paragraph, how obscure are the annals with which we Iiave 
to deal.^ 

In calling the Sumras Eiijputs, Elphinstono is witliout doubt 
coiTcct, for notwithstanding the assertions of the local writers, tlie 
real fact must lie admitted, that the Sumras are not of Arab descent 
at all, and that this fictitious genealogy was assumed hy them, when 

’ of the Ekiory of CuUh, Appendix vi.; Yuit to the CouH of Sindo^ P- 10; 

and ag-ain, Joum. It As. Soe.^ Vol. I. pp. 126, 

2 Ekiory of India, Yol. I. pp. 228, 511. 
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the majority of the tribe were converted to Islam; and that, as the 
name of Sainarra offered a sufficiently specious resemblance, that 
town was adopted as the probable seat of their origin, though it was 
not built till after the supposed period of their emigration^ 

That the Sfimras were not Moslinis during at least the early period 
of their sway, seems to be proved by their names, though this argu¬ 
ment is not quite decisive, for down to modern times in Sind, Mu- 
harnrnada,!! converts liave ])een occasionally allowed to I'etain their 
Hindu names. Still, reasoning generally, the retention of Hindu 
naiDes points, prfiiul fade, to the proba])ility of the retention of the 
nalive rffiigiou. Now, wlien we come to examine the Bhungars and 
Dudiis among the Srimras, wo find that even to the latest period, 
witli one, or at most two, douhtfiil exceptions, they are all of native 
Indi.'in origin, dhe fact of ilmir being called ‘"Hlamir,” in Sindian 
ballads (a, pro])a,])Ie (Mataaiptiori of scarcely militates against 

this, as it ^va,s, bolli in aaicienfc and modern times, a distinctive appel¬ 
lation ol’ tlui rul(.;,rs („)f Sind, and was only superseded where, as in the 
case of ila^ dams, ibere was a more fhmiliar title of local oricrin. 
The. {rseri[>li(jn ui’ so bmiuural)le an address and so bigh a lineage, is 
easily a<‘eonnie(( for by the natural tendency to aggrandisement 
whicJi has art,nail'd all bards and minstrels, Irimi Demodocas and 
1’yrfa‘us to tla.^ la.si; prizeinan of tlio Cambrian Eisteddfodd. That 
nr'Uiy of Ihe Iribo still cmitinuf3 Hindus, roaming as eheplicrds 
iln-ongh {he Ihth of flesalmfr and the Upper Dhat country to the 
oa,st ol' 8ind, wa* km)w Irom personal c{)miminicaiiom Even if it 
mighl. h{^ admh.ted {hat, in the present day, they had forgotten their 
Arab origin, and lapsed into Hinduism from their former creed; 
still, lhal; i^ouhl no{ have occurred at the very earliest period of their 
liistory, whhin a emtury or iwt) of tlieir onrigratiem, and before tbeir 
liigh aTid holy origin could possible have been forgotten. 

''Pho Bumra.s of the diismi; are one of the subdivisions of the 
.Pramara Ihajpui.s, a-ud Irom fr{‘queiitly combining with their brethren 
{ho TJmars, gave name to a large tract of country, winch is even 
still recognized as ^Umra-Bumra, and within which Alor is situated. 

^ The variemg inoclcs of writiag and ptonoimcin^^ tlio namo of tins town are g'iTen 
in tlift 3f(irdmdu4 MtUd\ od. J'uynboll, IL 6, 27, but not one admits of a w in tbe 
lirst syllable. 
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Eenouard surmises, tliat they may be Som-Eaf/’ that is, of the 
Lunar race, but, being without question of the Pramara stock, they 
are necessarily Agni-kulas. Their successors and opponents, the 
Sammas, were of the Lunar race. 

It is not improbable that the Luniris, or N umaris, of BuMchistan 
may be of the same stock, who, when they derive their lineage from 
Samar, the founder of Samarkand, may have been originally nothing 
but Sumras. This, however, would not be admissible, if they 
really have that consanguinity with the Bhatis which they profess^ 
and which would throw them also into the Lunar family.^ 

It is not only from passages which professedly treat of the Sumras 
that wo know them to be Hindus, but from an incidental notice in 
foreign historians, such as the authors of the JaMn-lciishd and the 
Jdmi\i4 Tawdnhli; where, in writing of the expedition of Jalalu-d 
dm to Sind, in 621 a.h. (1221 a.b.), they mention tliat, when ho was 
approaching Debal, the ruler of tliat country, Ilasrar, took to flight, 
and embarked on a boat, leaving the Sultan to enter the place with¬ 
out a contest, and erect mosques on the sites of the Hindu temples 
which ho destroyed. This Hasrar is, in Firishta’s account of the same 
expedition, named Jaisi, which, if it he correctly written, is more 
probably a titular than a personal designation; for wo learn it was 
the name liorne by the son of Daliir, who ruled in the same province, 
and was so called from the Sindi word jai, victory,” It seems, 
however, not improbable that the name is neither Hasrar, nor 
Jaisf, nor Jaisar, but Chanesar, the popular hero of some of the 
Sinciian legends respecting the Sumra family. Neither of the three 
other names is to bo found amongst those of tho Sumra rulers, and 
written without tho diacritical points, they all vary but litlle from 
one another. Admitting this to bo tho case, wo olitain an useful 
synchronism in tho Sumra dynasty, notwithstaiiding tliat the local 
ballad of Dodo and Chanesar makes them contcmjxiraries of ’Alau-d 
din, a name more familiar to native ears than Shamsu-d din, the 
actual ruler of DehK at that period, and his predecessor by nearly a 
whole century. 

^ Annals of Mdjasthdn, Vol. I. pp, 92, 93; 11. 310-12; Mmye, MetropoL 
Vol. XXin, p. 780; Journ* A. Gmj. Soc,, YoL VII. p, 14; Musaon, Journ&p to 
Kcldt, pp. 298, 355. 
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There is, however, one very curious passage in an author, whom 
we should have little expected to afford any illustration to the 
history of Sind, which would seem to prove that, before they apos¬ 
tatized from their ancestral faith to Islam, the Sumras had inter¬ 
mediately adopted the tenets of the Kaimatian heresy. In the 
sacred books of the Druses, we find an epistle of Mulctana Bahau-d 
din, the chief apostle of Hamza, and the princi];)al compiler of the 
Druse writings, addressed in the year 423 h. (1032 a.d.), to the 
Unitarians of Multan and Hindustan in general, and to SliaiJch Ibn 
Shnar Bdjd Bal in partictdar,^ Hero the name is purely Indian, 
and the patronymic can be no other than our Sumra. That some of 
that tribe, including the chiefs, had affiliated themselves to the 
Ivarmatians is more pro]>ablc than the other alternative, suggested 
by M. Eeinaud,® that certain Arabs had ado 2 )ted indigenous denomi¬ 
nations. It seems quite evident from this curious coincidence of 
names, that the party particularly addressed was a Sumra; that this 
Sumra was a Karmatian, successor of a member of the same schism, 
who bore in the time of Mjihmud a Muhammadan name (Abu-1 
Fath Daud), and whoso son was probably the younger Baud men¬ 
tioned in the letter; and that the Karmatians of the valley of the 
Indus were in relation and correspondence, not only with those of 
Persia and Arabia, but with tlio Druses, who adored Hakim, the 
Patimido Khalif of Egypt, as a God, 

That the Ivarmatians obtained many converts to their infidel 
opinions is rendered highly probable by the difficulty of accounting 
for their rapid conquest of Sind by any'otlicr supposition. Being 
merely refugees from Bahrein and A1 Ilassa after their successive 
defeats, mentioned in another note, and their subsequent persecution 
in Arabia, they could scarcely have traversed an inh.ospita]>lo country, 
or undertaken a long sea voyage, in sufficient numbers, to appear 

^ He calls Bal the true (lescendaiit of Bothro and Iloudellicla, and mentions 
many other members of his family, some of whom have Aral), and others Indian 
names, eulogising their faith and virtues. “ Oh, illustrious Bajh Bal, arouse your 
family, the Unitarians, and bring hack DhUd the younger into the true religion ; for 
Mas’ud only delivered Mm from prison and bondage, that you might accomplish the 
ministry witli which you were charged, against 'AM-ulla, his nephew, and against 
all the inliahitants of Multhn, so that the disciples of the doctrines of holiness, and of 
the unity, might ho distinguished from the party of bewilderment, contradiction, in¬ 
genuity, and rebellion." s Memoirs sur Vlnde, p, 256. 
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suddenly with renoYated power in Sind. Many Hindu converts doubt¬ 
less readily joined them, both in the hope of expelling their present 
masters, and in the expectation of receiving a portion of their ancient 
patrimony for themselves, after the long exclusion under which they 
had groaned. One of the Buluch clans, indeed, still preserves the 
memory of its heresy, or that of its progenitor, in retaining its pie- 
sent title of Karmati. 

Independent of the general dissemination of Shia’ sentiments 
in the valley of the Indus, which favoured notions of the incorpo¬ 
ration of the Grodhead in Man, the old occupants of the soil must, 
from other causes, have been ready to accjuiesco in the wild doc¬ 
trines of the heretics, who now offered thcrnsolves for spiritual 
teachers, as well as political leaders. Their cursing of Muhammad, 
their incarnations of the deity; their types and allegories ; their 
philosophy divided into exoteric and esoteric; their religious re¬ 
ticence; their regard for particular numliers, particularly seven 
and twelve; the various stages of initiation; iheir abstruse 
allusions; their mystical interpretations; their pantheistic theo¬ 
sophy, were so much in conformity with sentiments alri^ady 
prevalent amongst these willing disciples, that little persuasion 
could have been required to induce them to embnirc so con¬ 
genial a system of metaphysical divinity, of which the iinal <le- 
gree of initiation, however cautiously and gradtially the d,ev(Iupinenb 
was concealed, undoubtedly introduced the disciple into the regions 
of the most unalloyed atlieism. So suscoj)tible, indeed, must the 
native mind have been of these insidious doctrines, tha,t ITainrner- 
Purgstall and others, who have devoted much aitentiou to tljcse 
topics, have very reasonably concluded that iiio doctrines of thi*s(‘ 
secret societies,—such as the Kamiatians, Ismahlians or Ass.as- 
sins, Druses, Batinis, and sundry others, which at various periods 
have devastated the Muhammadan world, and frequently thrcai,- 
oned the extinction of that faith,—though originally based upon 
the errors of the Gnostics, were yet largely indebted to the mysib.jal 
philosophy and theology of Eastern nations, and especially of linlia,, 
where the tenets of transmigration and of a1:)Sor|;)tion into the Deity 
were even more familiar both to Buddhists and Brahmans than they 
wore to these miserable schismatics. 
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The Hindu population, therefore, though they had much to dread 
from them, if it continued obstinately in the path of idolatry, was 
likely to offer a rich field of prosolytism to such zealous fanatics as 
the Karmatians, or people of the veil,” whose creed could not have 
been less attractive to an ignorant and superstitious multitude, from 
its eluding in many instances the grasp of human apprehension, and 
from its founder being announced, in profane and incomprehensible 
jargon, to bo the Guide ! the Director! the Invitation 1 the Word! 
the Holy Ghost 1 the Demonstration I the Herald I the Camel! ” 

Assuming, then, that this Ibn Sumar, the ruler of Multan in 
423 II . (1032 A.D.), was in reality a Sumra, wo must date the com¬ 
mencement of tlio Sumra dynasty at least as early as that period, 
and most probably oven before Mahmud’s death, in the lower course 
of the Indus ; for it has already been observed, on the authority of 
Ibn Asir, that Mahmud on his return from Sommat, in 416 ii., (1025 
A.D.), placed a Muhammadan chief in possession of Mansfira; for 
that the incumbent had abjured Islamism. So that the expelled 
ruler must necessarily have been a Karniatian, or a Hindu; and, in 
either case, doubtless a Sumra, who, in the distractions of the 
Qliaznivido Empire, would have allowed no long time to elai)so 
before he recovered the dominions from which he had been expelled. 

This re-est{iblishment might have been delayed during the reign 
of Mas’ud, Avho is expressly mentioned by Dailiaki as comprising all 
Sind witliin his dominions. Tlie Sumras, indeed, may possi])ly have 
allowed a titular sovereignty to th.e Gbaznivides, oven down to the 
time of ’Abdii-r Iiaslifd in 443 n. (1051 a.b.) ; or paid tribute as 
an acknowledgment of iealty; but after that time, tlio advaiico of 
the Saljuks on the nortlicrn frontier of the empire, and the internal 
disorders of the government, must have offered too lavourable a 
conjuncture for them to profess any longer an even nominal sub¬ 
ordination to distant moiiarchs iinable to enforce it. 

The Siimra power could at no tiriio have been extensive and 
absolute in Sind; and the passage translated above at p. 340, from 
the Tulifatu4 Eirdmj showing seven tributary chiefs in Sind in the 
time of Niisiru-d din, represents perhaps the true state of the country 
during a great portion of the so-called Sumra period. Moreover, 
this unfortunate province was subject to perpetual incursions from 
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the Ghorian, KHlji, and Taghlih dynasties of Dehli and the Paiijab, 
as well as the still more ruinons devastations of the Moghals. The 
retreats in their native deserts offered temporary asylums to the 
Sindians during these visitations, till it pleased the stronger power 
to retire, after ravaging the crops and securing their plunder: huty 
beyond the personal security which such inhospitable tracts offeredy 
the Sumras could have enjoyed little freedom and independence, and 
can only claim to rank as a dynasty, from the absence of any othci’ 
predominant tribe, or power, to assert better pretensions to that 
distinction.^ 


The Smnma Bynady. 

In considering the annals of this race, wo are relieved fiom tuauy 
of the perplexities which attend us during tlio preccMling period. 
After expelling the Siiniras in 752 A.ii. (leSl A.n.), ihe iSajiunas 
retained their power, till they wore themselves displaced by tho 
Arghims in 927 A.n. (1521 A.n.). Some authorities assign a,n oarlier, 
as well as later, date for tlio commencement of their rnhi. The IVg 
Ldr^ndma says 734 a.h. (1334 a.d.), making ttie dynasty Iasi 19S 
years. Tho TdrilM TdMri says 843 a.h. (H39 a.d,), giving it no 
more than 84 years. The Tulifcitud Ihtuth says 927 h., W'liich gi^es 
175 years. 

Tho TdrMd Tdldri is obviously wrong, ])ec!a,uso wlien 8uUau 
Firoz Tiiglilik invaded Sind in 762 A.ir. (1361 a.d.), hci was epp(»K<‘d 
by a Prince whoso title was Jam, one liorno by Samnnis only, noi; by 
Siimras,—and this wo leani from a contemiporary anihor, SliamsJ 
Sira], whose father himself conniiaiided a/fiect ol 1000, out ef ^(HjOj 
boats employed upon the expedition. 'Ilio power ef th<^ d;'tTn may 
bejudgedof hy Ms being aMo to ]>ringa force of 10,000 inlauiry 
and 20,000 cavalry to oppose the Sultan of .Dehli, whom he kepi 

1 Compare Ilammor-PiirgBtall, Gm/mhte der Ammincn, hook i., ami Vundgnihen 
des Ori&itii, Vol. VI.; Mog, Wnmmlie, y. Oarmath ;Renouar<h .Kurge. 
poliiana, Vol. XVIII. pp. 301, 308; M. Jules David, pp. ; 

M. Silvestro do Sacy, Exposd de U religion des Dnize.% Tom. I. p, <,;t)xer, U. .'Ml ; 
and Jotmml des Sammts, ann. 1818 ; tlie entire work of J)e Sacy lias eopioiudy 
ah.stra(3t(3d in the first and second Volumes of Col. CluirobilPs Mount Lvlmuon, ; 
Weil, Gea, der CJKdifen.leA. 11. p. 214, III. 6d; Sale, Korun, JhvL Dine., Vol. 1. 
p, 252; Bemt Sodetim of the Middh Ages, pp. 37-44; Bolden, Dm alte Imlkn^ 
Vol. I. p. 206. 
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at bay for two years and a-half. Ten years previous, we also know 
from contemporary history that, upon Muhammad TugUik’s in¬ 
vasion, the chief of Thatta was a Siimra, and not a Samma. We 
may, therefore, safely concur -with the TuTifatu-l Kirdm in taking the 
year 752 h. as that of the accession of the Sammas, which was, 
indeed, coincident with that of Sultan Firoz, for his reign com¬ 
menced while he was yet in Sind, and this change of dynasty was 
probably in some measure contingent upon his success in that pro¬ 
vince, before he advanced upon Dehlf, 

All these authors concur in fixing the extinction of the Samma 
dynasty in 927 n. (1521 a.b.). 

Native writers have done their best to render the origin of this 
tribe obscure, in tlieir endeavours to disguise and embellish the 
truth. The extracts from the TuJifcitu4 Kirdm will show the pro¬ 
pensity of the Sindian mind to ‘wander into the region of fable and 
romance. Nothing can l)e made out of such arrant nonsense. In 
another passage the author throws discredit on the Arab descent, and 
inclines to that of Jamshid. The Arabic origin from Abf Jahl has 
been assigned, in order to do honour to the conveits from Hinduism, 
The Jharcyas of Kacldi, who are of Samma extrjiction, prefer claim¬ 
ing the distant connection of Sham, or Syria. The descent from 
Sam, the son of tlie prophet Nuh, has been assigned, partly for the 
same reason of nobilitation, pfrrtly that a fit eponymos might bo 
found for Samma; and Jamshid, or Jam (for lie is known under 
both forms indiscriininatcidy), lias boon hit upon, in order tliat a 
suitable etymology might bo obtained for the titular designation 
of Jam. 

Tod derives the word Jam from Samma, but the correctness of 
this etymology may 1jo (loubted, for it was not the designation of the 
jfamily generally, but merely of the cliioJh. Indeed, Jam is a title 
still borne by many native rulers in these parts—such as tlio Jam of 
Bela, the Jam of Nawanagai:*, in Surfishtra, the Jam of Kej, the Jam 
of the Jokyas, a Samma trilie, and others'—and lias no necessary 
connection with Persian descent, much less with such, a falralous 
monarch and legislator as Jamshid, In tlio same manner, it has 
been attempted to engraft the genealogy of Cyrus on the ancient 
Median stock, by detecting the identity between Aehcemenes and 
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Jamsliid;^ but bere, again, notwitbstancling that tlie liypotliesis is 
supported by tbe respectable name of Heereii, we are compelled to 
withhold our assent, and are sorely tempted to exclaim—■ 

Alfana vicnt d’equus, sans doute ; 

Mais il faut avouor aiissi, 

Qn’en venant de la jusqii’ ici 
II a bien change snr la route. 

What the Sammas really were is shown in an interesting passage 
of the CJiach-ndma, whore we find tliem, on the banks of tlie lower 
Indus, coming out with trumpets and shawms to proffer their alle¬ 
giance to Muhammad Kasim. Samba, the governor oX Belial, on the 
part of Chach, may be considered the representative of tho family at 
an earlier period.^ 

They were then either Buddhists or Hindus, amd were received into 
favour in consideration of their prompt and early submission. They 
form a branch of tho great stock of the Yadavas, and tlieir pedigree 
is derived from Samba, the son of Krishnfi, who is liiniself known 
by the epitliot of Syaina,” indicative of his dark complexion. 
Sammanagar, on tho Indus, was their original eupital, whidi has 
been supposed by some to be tho Minagaraof tlie Greek geographers, 
and is probably represented ])y tlie inodeni Bihwan. Bihwan itself, 
wliich lias been subject to various ebanges of name, may, perhaps, 
derive that particular designation (if it be not a corruption ot Bindo- 
mana), from tbe Silita, themselves a hranch of the Sjunuias, men¬ 
tioned ill the Chach-ndma, and also noticed at a later period of 
Sindian history, as will a; 2 )poar from some of tlie preceding Kxtracts. 
The name is also still preserved amongst tlie Jharejas of Kachh. 
Tho more modern capital of tho Sammas, during part of tlie period 
nnder review, andhoforo its transfer to Tluitta, was Siiuiui, iuorit.i()ned 
in another Koto. Since tho Sammas became proselytes to Islam, 
which occurred not earlier than 793 ii. (1391 a.d.), iheir name, 
though it still comprises several largo cixaiic and iwistoral com¬ 
munities, is less known than tliat of tlieir lirethren, or descendantB, 
the Samejas, and the domi-Iiindu Jharevjas, of Kacliii, who do 

^ Schnitzlcr, Encyle, des Gens du MondCj Tom. T. pp. Itt; Wahl, AUyemeine 
Beschrcibmiy des Ears. lieiehs^ pp. 209; Zemiemskf I, Id; Heorui!, Asiatie 
Vol. I. pp. 377. 

2 Chach-ndma^ MS. pp. 70, 109. 
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honour to their extraction by their martial qualities, however no¬ 
toriously they may be deficient in other virtues. 

It being admitted that the Sammas are unquestionably Eajpiits of 
the great Tadava stock, and that they have occupied the banks of 
the lower Indus within known historical periods, there seems 
nothing fanciful in the supposition that their ancestors may be 
traced in the Sambastm and Sambus of Alexander’s historians. 
The name of Sambast^e, who are represented as a republican con¬ 
federacy, is doubtful, being read Abastani in Arrian, and Sabarcae 
in Quintus Curtins; but Sambus, of whose subjects no less than 
80,000 (let us hope Diodorus was more correct in saying 8,000) 
were wantonly slain by that mighty destroyer— 

“ That made suck waste in brief mortality.” 
and whoso capital was the Sindonalia, Smdimona, or Sindomana 
above named, appears under the same aspect in all three authors, 
with the closer variation of Samus in some copies,^ and may fairly 
claim to have represented an earlier Samnia dynasty in Sind than 
that which forms the subject of this Note.^ 


The Arghmi Bynastij, 

The family of the Argliuns derive their name, as stated at p. 303, 
from Argluin Kluhi Tarkhan, tbo grandson of Ilulakil, the grandson 
of Qliangiz Khan. Amir Basri is, there said, in general terms, to be 
one of the descendants of Arghun Khan. The descent more ac- 
cmutoly traced, is as follows 


Arghfui Khan. 

Uljaitd Sultan Muhammad 
Khudabaiida. 


Amir Elclif. 

Amir Eku Tim fir. 
Amir Shakal Beg. 


1 IIo is Sahhas in Plutarok, Sahemtas in Strabo; and under tko further disguises of 
AmMgarus in Justin, and Ambiras in Orosius. 

Compare TdrikhA 8md, MS. p, 31; Mg-Ldr-mbm, MS. p. 9 , TdAkhATuhirt, 
MS. pp. 42, 51; Tii/ifatu-l Kirdm, MB. pp. 15, 37, 166; Bhams-i Sirhj, T, P/roc- 
sMM^ MS.; Zvd. Barnl, T. Mrozshdht, MS.; Tod, Annals of Mdjasthdn, VoL I. p. 
86; II. pp. 220, 226, 312; and Trawls in W. Indm, pp. 464, 474; ,Dr. Burnes,' 
Mistonj of Cutely Introd. pp. xi. xiv, 1, 73; Vincent, Uomm, and JVkr. of the 
Ancients^ Vol. I, pp. 151, 155; Droyson, Gmchkhte Alexanders des Qrossen, pp, 
446-9 ; Bitter, Mrdkunde mn As,, Vol I, pt. i. pp. 473-4; Diod. Siculus, Mblioth 
Ilistor., Lib. xvii, cap. 102, 103 ; Arrian, Atmk, Lib. vi. cap, 16; Q. Curt. linfus, 
Be QesL Alex., Lib. ix. cap. 32; C. MuUor, Beriptores lieruni Alex, M., p. 71; E. 
Geior, Alex. M, Mister, Scrip lores, p. 174. 
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Bartak Beg. Miram Beg. 

Mir Sheldiu Beg. Ahmad Wall. 

Mahm-dd Beg. Earrukh Beg. 

Yar Beg. Amfr Basri, 

Mfr Farrnkli Beg. 

The Arghun dynasty of Sind consisted of only two individuals— 
Shuja’i or Shah, Beg, and his son Mirza Shah Husain, with whom 
the family became extinct. The relations of the former with the 
Emperor Babar, when possession of the province of Kandahar was 
contested between them, and of the latter with the Emperor Iliima- 
yun, when that unfortunate monarch took refuge in Sind for nearly 
three years, constitute their reigns as of some importance in the 
general history of India, especially when we consider that tho 
memoirs of Babar are defective in tho period alluded to. 

The duration of them rule is variously stated at 35, 36, and 41 
years. The last period is correct only if wo date from 921 h. (1515 
A.D.), when, according to the Tdrilchi Tdldri,^ Shah Beg invaded 
and occupied a portion of Upper Sind: but as tho final concpiest of 
Lower, as well as Upper Sind was not effected fi*om the SaiiimavS 
till 927 H. (1521 A.n.), it is more correct to assume 35 years as tho 
period. 

All authorities concur in representing that tlio Arghun dynasty—- 
Shah Husain having died childloss—closed in 902 a.h. (1554-5 a.i),)® 

The Tarkhan Dynasty. 

When Aung, Khan of the Keraito Mongols, and celebrated in 
Europe under the name of Prester John, had, at tho instigation of 
tho jealous enomies of Changiz Khan, at last resolved to destroy 
that obnoxious favourite; two youths, named Ba’ta and Kashlak, 
who had overheard the discussion of tho measures wliicli were de¬ 
termined upon for execution on tho following day, instantly flew to 
tho camp of Changiz Khan, and disclosed to him the circiirnstancea 
of the premeditated attack and his critical position. Being ihiis 

1 The TarhMn-ndma, following tlxo chronology of tho Tdrikhd Sind, says that 
this first invasion occurred in 924 i£. 

3 Compare TdrihhA Sind, MS. p. 130; MS. p. 80; Tm'khm-> 

ndm(i, MS. p. 24; Tdrikh-i Tdhiri, MS. pp. 14, 51, 70, 81; TnhJnM Kirum, MS. 
pp. 42, 52. 
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forwarned, he was able to defeat the scheme, and after defending- 

HmseK against great disparity of numbers, escaped the danger wbicb 
impended over him. Upon procooding to reward his gallant com¬ 
panions in the conflict, Changiz Khan conferred upon the two 
youths, to whoso information he was indebted for his life, the title 
of Tarkhan, expressly ordaining that their posterity for nine gene¬ 
rations should be exempted from all question for their offences, that 
they should bo free from taxes and imposts, and permitted to enjoy 
all the plunder they should acquire in war, without being obliged to 
resign any part of it to the Khiln. Krom these are said to be de¬ 
scended the Tarkhans of Khurasan and Turkistan. 

Another set of Tarkhans were so denominated by Timur. Wlien 
Tuktamish Khan was advancing against that potentate, he was 
gallantly opposed by Eku Timur, who fell in the unequal conflict; 
but his surviving relatives, whose gallantly and devotion had licen 
witnessed by Timdr, wore liomjured by him with the title of Tar¬ 
khan, and it was enjoined, amongst other privileges, that tlio royal 
servitors should at no time prohibit their access to his presence, and 
that no criminal oflbuce committed l>y them sliould ])o subject to 
punishment, until nine times repeated. From these are said to be 
descomhid tlio Tarkhans of Sind. 

Others say, Timur bestowed the title upon a sot of men who gave 
him shelter in bis youth, when bo lost his way in a bunting ox- 

podition. 

Another origin is ascribed to this name, -wliicb. is evideniiiy fanci*- 
M, namely, that it is a corrui^t mode of pronoimcing tar-khiin,’" 
(pmsi, ^‘=wet with the blood (of enemies).’^ 

Though it is probable that tlio Tarkhans of Sind may, as the local 
liistories assert, 1)6 able to trace their o.rigin to Jilku Tfimir, wlio, as 
wo have seen in the preceding Note, was the great givuidsfai of 
Arghun Khan, and wlio was tlio mcmlxn’ of the ]m|)eria] iamily 
from whom die- ArglidiiB also were desc^i.eided,—yet the '.farkhuns 
of lOmrasiin and Turkistan cannot all bti descended fi'cm Hie larnily 
of Ba’ta and Kashlak, beeatise Argluin Khan was himsoli* a Tar¬ 
khan, and we find the title borne hy others wlio could have hac! no 
connection with those lavonred yontlis. llms, Tarkhan, prince of 
Fargliima, hospitably entertained tlio last monarch of Persia; and 
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thus, among tlie events of 105 h. (723 a.d.), Tabari makes frequent 
mention of the Tarkhans as officers under the Khakan of the Kha- 
zars. to the west of the Caspian sea. Babu-1 Abwab was garrisoned 
by a thousand Tarkhanis, the flower of the Tatar tribes. One chiefs 
name was Hazar-Tarkhani; and other instances might easily be 
adduced of the antiquity of the title. 

We find the name descending to a late period of the annals of 
India, and scions of this family still reside at Nasrpiir and Tliatta ; 
but the dynasty of the Tarkhans of Sind may be considered to have 
expired in the year 1000 h., when Mirza Jani Beg resigned his in¬ 
dependence into the hands of Akbar’s general, the Khan-i Khanan, 
after the kingdom had remained with the Tarkhans for a period of 
38 years. 

The Tdnlch4 Tdldri extends their rule even to 1022 il, or rather, 
it should have been 1021 h., when Grhazf Bog Tarkhan died at 
Kandahar; but he was only an imperial officer, having no independ¬ 
ent jurisdiction, and entitled merely a Jagfrdar. Even ilien, it is 
impossible to make, as that authority does, the Tarkhan period I'each 
to 53 years; so that, as before mentioned, we must date the ex¬ 
tinction of Sind as an independent kingdom, from 1000 a.h. (1591-2 
A.ir,), and thenceforward the consideration of its affairs merges in 
the general history of the Timurian empire.^ 

Shah Beg^s Capture of Thatta. 

The TarMidn-ndma states, that wlien Shah Beg advanced to tlio 
capture of Tliatta, the river, meaning the main stream of the Tiidiis, 
ran to the north of that city. If this statement be correct, it shows 
that a most important deviation must have occuiTed simse that peilod 
in the course of the river. But I believe that the n^ssiui.ion a,rises 
from a mere mis-translation of the Tdrihhd Sind, of IVlir Ma'shiu, 
which is generally followed verhatm in the TarlcMfMhdnm, 

^ Compare Modern Universal Jlisiory^ Vol. III. p. 250; D’Ofisson, JJisfoire des 
Mongols, Tom. I. p- 44; Shajrat ul Jltrdk, p. 71; Joiirmd It. A. /V. Vol. XI. p. 
123, XII. p. 344 ; Price, Retrospect of Mtiham, Mist.,, Vol. I, p. 470, IL 483, HI. 
117 ; D’Hoihclot, BiUioth. Ormitale, v. “ Tarldian;'* Zafar^nmna, MS.; Ranzatn-s 
Safa, MS.; Eabihn^s Siyexr, MS.; TdrlhhA TdMri, MS. pp. 14, 76 ; TarkJidn-ndma, 
MS. pp. 4, 23, 51, 69, 118 ; Tiihfatu-l Kirdni, MS. pp. 52, 62 ; Weil, Gmhkhte der 
Ohalifen, Vol. I. p. 500. 
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Mir Ma’sum says (p. 138), tlaat Sliali Beg advanced by daily 
marches towards Tbatta, by way of the Lakhi pass, and encamped 
on the banks of the Khanwah, from which Thatta lies three kos to 
the south. At that time the river generally flowed by Thatta; 
therefore he was in doubt how he should cross.” Now this is 
not very plain, and we should even more correctly interpret the 
original, if we were to say that, ^'Thatta lies three kos to the 
north of the Khanwah.” We know that this could not have not been 
meant, but the statement, as it stands, is puzzling, and the author of 
the Tarlchdn-ndma, in the endeavour to be exact, has complicated 
matters still further. The Tuh/atu4 Kirdm, (p. 41) says that the 
subsequent action took place '' on the stream called ’Alijan, which 
flows below Thatta,” but docs not mention whether this was the 
same stream near which Shah Beg encamped, though from the con¬ 
text we may be allowed to presume that it was. The Tdrihh4 Tdldrl 
is more specific, and states (p. 48) that ''he encamped on the bank 
of the Khanwah, that is, the canal of water whicli Darya Klian had 
dug, for the purpose of populating the Barg.ana of Samlviira and 
other lands at the foot of the hills, and the environs of the city.” 

It is evident, therefore, that Shah Bog pitched Ids camp, not on 
the main stream, but on one of the canals, or little effluents, from 
the Indus. The Ghizrf, or Ghara creels:, is too flir to the westward, 
though it is represented in some maps as running up as far as tlie 
Indus itself, and joining it above Thatta. Indeed, there still exist 
traces of its having ])een mot by a stream from the river at no 
remote period, and, during the inundations, the city is even now 
sometimes insulated from this cause. In the absence of any more 
precise identification, we may safely look to this deserted bed as 
corresponding with the ancienfc ABjan, and suiting best the position 
indicated. 

Authorities differ about the date of Sliah Bog’s crossing this river, 
and capturing Thatta, by which an end was put to tlio dynasty of 
the Jams, or Sammas. The Tdrihhd Smd says it occurred in the 
month of Muharram, 026. The Tdrilch-i TdMri is silent The 
TarkMfMidma says Muharram, 927 (corresponding with December, 
1620); differing only in the day of the month from the Tuhfalnd 
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Kirdmj wlierG the correctness of this latter date is estahiisheji by an 
appropriate chronogram :— 

Kharabi Sind.—The Downfall of Sind.” 

The Tdrilch4 Tdhiri (p. 51) refers this chronogram to the period 
when Shah Husain plundered Thatta, on the ground of extravagant 
joy having been evinced by its inhabitants upon the death of his 
father, Shah Beg; but this is evidently a mistake, and is adopted 
merely to accommodate his false chronology. 

The Death of Shah Beg Arglmi. 

Authorities differ greatly respecting the time and place of Shah 
Beg’s death. The TarhMn-ndma states that it occurred in S}ia’l)an, 
926 H., not far from Chanduka, said in the Tdrilcli-i Sml (MS. p. 
196) to be thirty kos west of Bhakkar, and that tlie accession of 
Mirza Shah Husain was celebrated where Shah Beg died. 

Bfrishta says he died in 930 n., Init mentions no place. 

Mir Ma’sum (MS. p. 154) says, he died after leaving Bliakkar, on 
his way to Guzerat,—in the same page Agham is the j)a,rticiilar s|)ot 
implied—and that the words Shahr-SJicdMn month of Slia’lian ”) 
represent the date of his deatli, i,e.j 928 ii. (1522 a.d,). That very 
night, he adds, Shah Husain was proclaimed his successor, and, 
three years afterwards, Shah Beg’s coffin was conveyed to Mecca, 
where a lofty tomb was erected over it. Ho mentions (MS. p. 171) 
that Shah Husain’s succession took place at Nasr|)ur, though he has 
previously led us to suppose it was Agham. 

Tlie Tdrikhi Tdhiri (MS. p. 49) says that his death took place' in 
924 n.—“ some say it occurred in Multan, some in Efiiidahar.” 

The Tuhfatu4 Kirdm (MS. p. 42) states that he died at Agliain on 
the 23rd of Sha’hiin, 928 ir. It is mentioned in that work also, that 
this month represents the date of his death. The autlior gives satis¬ 
factory reasons why the reports just quoted from the Tdriklhi Tdhiri 
must necessarily bo both incorrect. 

Under these conflicting evidences, wo may rest assurred tliat the 
chronogram is correct, and that Shah Beg Arghioi, the conqueror of 
Sind, died at Agham, on the 23rd of the month Slia’ban, 928 a.il 
(ISth July, 1522 a.d.). 
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NOTE (a).-»-ETHNOLOGICAL. 

Native Opinions on the Aborigines of Sind, 

The names, which are given in the Beg-Ldr-ndma (p. 292) as 
three :—'' Bma, Tak, Nabumiya/' amount to four in the Tulifatu4 
Kirdm (MS. p. 4:) —Banya, Tank, Mumid, and Mahmir.” They 
are given from Sindian authorities by Lieut. Postans, in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (No. cxi. 1841, p. 184), as ''Nubeteh, 
Tak, and Moomeed;” and again, by the same author (No. clviii. 
1845, p. 78), as ^^Nubuja, Jak, and Momid/’ 

It would be a matter of great interest to restore these tribes 
correctly, and ascertain the course of their migrations. I can trace 
the mention of them to no earlier authority than the Beg-Ldr-ndma> 
All their names, except one, defy positive identification, and we may 
put the list of the Yislmu Purdna and the Asiatic Besearclies through 
all kinds of contortions, without meeting any race that will yield a 
sufficient resemblanco for our adoption. That single exception is 
Tak,” about which there can be no doubt. "^^Bina ” may possibly 
represent the probable founders of the celebrated Minagara, 

and the present occupants of the upper Aravali range. Or if Baniya ” 
bo the ooiTCot reading, then the designation may have been applied 
to them, as being foresters. In Mdmld ” we may perhaps have 
the ‘‘ Med ” of the Arabs; and in the Mahmfr,” we may chance to 
have the representatives of the “ Mhairs,” or Mairs ” of Eajputana, 
if, indeed, they differ from the Med. We can venture upon nothing 
beyond these dubious conjectures. 

That we should find the Tak ” in Sind at an early period, is 
by no means improbable, and if the statement rested on somewhat 
better, or more ancient, authority than the Beg-Ldr-ndmaf it might 
bo assumed as an undoubted fact, with bmo degree of confidence. 

Tod exalts the Taks to a high and important rank amongst the 
tribes which emigrated from Scytbia to India, making them the same 
as the Takshak, Ndgabansf, or serpent-race, who acted a conspicuous 
part in the legendary ^fmnals of ancient India. His speculations, 
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some of wMcli are fanciful, and some probalble, may Tbe found in tlie 
passages noted belowA One tiling is certain that the Taks were pro¬ 
genitors of the Musiilman kings of Gruzerat, before that province was 
absorbed into the empire of Akbar. 

Tod observes, that with the apostacy of the Tak, when Wajihu-l 
Mulk was converted, and became the founder of the Muhammadan 
dynasty of Guzerat, the name a]ipGars to have been obliterated from 
the tribes of Eajasthan, and that his search had not discovered one 
of that race now existing; but there arc Taks amongst the Bhangfs, 
who, though of spurious descent, have evidently preserved the name. 
There are also Tank Eajputs in the central Doa]> and lower Eohil- 
khand, whose privileges of intermarriage show them to be of high 
lineage; and there is a tribe of nearly similar name existing near 
Jambhii, not far from their ancient capital Taksha-sila, or Taxila; 
of which the position is most probably to bo sought between hlanik- 
yala and the Suan Eiver, notwithstanding some plausililo and in¬ 
genious objections which have been raised against that opinion/'^ 

BuddhisU in Sind. 

Biladuri calls the temple of the sun at Miihan by the name of 
hudd, and he informs us, that not oidy temples, hut idols, were called 
by the same name. As tlio Buddhist religion was evidently the 
prevalent one in Sind when the Musalmans first came in contact 
with Indian superstitions, it follows that to Buddlia must bo at¬ 
tributed the origin of this name, and not to the Persian hut, an 
idol,’’ which is itself most probably derived from the same source. 

1 AnmU ofMijastMn, VoL I. pp. 53, 92, 95, 99, 103 4, 536, 673, 738, 739, 796, 
800; and Vol. 11. pp. 225, 227, 445, 678, 735. His ardent admirer, Mr. E. 
Pococke, exalts them still higher, hy mis-spelling their name:—“ The T% is a 
renowned Kajpoot tribe! The Toga of the llfimas was the dress worn by this tribe! 
The race was the Taga-tles (Toga-tiis), that is, Tagland. . . The Gena Tagata, 
or Gens Togata, that is, the T% Race V*-—InMa in ''Greece, p. 172. 

2 On this interesting and mncli-tcxed question, consult Maimeri, Geograplm der 
Or. und Momer, Tol. Y.; Ritter, Anm, Vol. IV. pt. i. p. 451; Adatic Jks.l Vol. VIIL 
pp. 34G, 348 ; Modern Traveller, “India/" Vol. I. p. 119; Annah of Mdf., Vol. I. pp. 
92, 104, 693; 11. p. 227; Mmial B. A, Soc,, Vol. V. p. 118; XL 157; Mem, 8 t 4 r 
n Inde, pp. 64, 107; Lassen, Indmhe AlteriL,Yol IT.p. 145; M. Stun. Julien, 

IHouen Thsany, p. 143; and, above all, J. Abbott, Journal A, 8. Bengal, 1852, 
pp. 216-218, 254-263; in which work, Taxila has frequently formed the subject of 
discussion.- [Journal B. A. B., Vol XX. p. 221.]. 
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With regard to the hudd of Debal/ M. Remand has oh served‘fhat 
the word not only is made applicable to a Buddhist temple, but 
seems also to indicate a Buddhist stujpa,^ or tower, wliich was fre¬ 
quently the companion of the temple; and he traces the word hudd 
in the feouthau, or rather fotJi, which we find mentioned in the 
Cliinese relations, as serving at the same time to designate a Buddha, 
and the edifice which contains his image. ‘‘Feou-tlioit ” says Klap¬ 
roth, is the name which they give to pyramids, or obelisks, con¬ 
taining the relics of Sakya, or other holy personages. Chapels, like¬ 
wise, are so called, in wliich these images are placed,^ 

Although Chach, who usurped the throne about the beginning of 
the Ilijrf era, was a Brahman, there is no reason to suppose that he 
attempted to interfere with the then popular religion of Buddhism. 
Brahmanism is, indeed, so accommodating to anything that partakes 
of idol-worship, that Chach and Dahir might have made their offerings 
in a Buddhi,st temple, without cany greater sacrifice of consistency 
than a Eoman was guilty of in worshipping Isis and Osiris, or than 
we witness every day in a Hindu presenting his hiiiter and flowers 
at the shrine- of Sliaikh Saddu, Ghazii Mian, Shah Madar, or any 
other of the apotheosized Muhammadan impostors of Ilindiistaii. 
Tliero is even tio incompatibility in supposing that Chach, though a 
Brahman by birth, still continued a Buddhist in Ills persuasion 0 
for the divisions of caste were at that time secular, not religious,— 
the four chisses existing, in former times, ocpially amongst the 
Buddhists and amongst the Iliiidus of continental, India, as they do 
at this day amongst the Buddhists of Ceylon, and amongst the Jains 
of the Tteninsubi, where even Brahman priests may be found officiat¬ 
ing in their temples. 

Them are several indications of the Buddhist religion prevailing 

^ Tlio tomplo of Behai is dcBcribcd as being one kundred and twenty feet iiigli, 
snrmonnted by a dome also of equal lieigbt— Tuhfatu4 Kirdm^ MS. p. 10. 

^ Tlie origin of our Englisli tope.*’ It is curiouB that, in Icelandic also, stupa 
signifies “ a tower.’* See furtlwir, respecting this word, Ilaramer-Burgstall, in Wien 
Jahrhiicher, No. evii. p. 17; Burnouf, Jkdd, Xnil.^ Vol. L p. 340; Pergusson, 
ImtT, to Am. Archit cf MinMatdn^ p. 14. [Jmirn. JO A, 8.^ I. (N.S.) p. 481.] 

^ Fragments Aratm^ pp. 193, 200; pp. 19, 41, 50, 91, 355; 

Mimoiro sur Vlnde,^ pp. 90, 177, 200. 

^ There seoras, indeed, reason to belie?© that his brother and euceessor, Chandar, 
was actually a Buddhist ascetic.—Y- p.l53. 
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at that period in the valley of the Indus, not only from the specific 
announcement of the Chinese travellers, and the declaration of Ibn 
Khnrdadba to that eficct, but from certain incidental allusions of the 
Arabic writers, made without any particular reference to the oppo¬ 
site factions of Erahmans and Buddhists—between which the dis¬ 
tinctions, especially of worshi|), oblations, mythology, and cosmo¬ 
graphy, were generally too nice to attract the oljscrvations, or 
excite the enquiries of such ignorant and supercilious foreigners. 
Thus, when priests are mentioned, they arc usually called Saman'i; ^ 
the state elephant is white, a very significant fact {siij)ra, p. 170) ; 
the thousand Brahmans, as they are styled, who wished to be 
allowed to retain the practices of their ancient faitli, were ordered 
by Muhammad Kasim, with the permission of the Klialif) to carry 
in their hands a small vessel as mendicants, and beg tlioir ])read 
from door to door every morning—a prominent cereinony observed 
by the Buddhist priesthood (p. 18G); and, finally, the s{iii]|)tnring, 
or otherwise perpetuating, the personal represenijitioiiB of tli.eir 
conquerors (p. 124:) ; all these indicate Bu<ldhist ratlier than 
Brahmanical liahits. To this may ]je added tlie negative evidence 
afforded hy the ahsonco of any mention of priestcrjiil, or otlier 
pontifical assumption, of ‘widow-burning, of sacei’dotal ilireads, of 
burnt-sacrifices, of cow-wmrship, of ablutions, of penances, or of 
other observances and ceremonies peculiar in the tenets of the 
Brahmanical faith. 

The manifest confusion which prevailed amongst the AiuIjh re¬ 
garding the respective objects of Brahman and Biiddllist worship, 
prepares us, therefore, to find, as reimmked attlio coniineneernent of 


^ Tide, translations of tlio FutuJm4 Btdtlan (p. 121) and the (Jlumh-ndma^ pmsim. 
These arc the Sarmanes, Sarnianfii, Garnian®, Bamaiieei, and Seinnoi, of Clemens of 
Alexandria, Straho, and other Greek writers. The name is derived from the Sanskrit, 
Srmmm, ** a religions mendicant, an ascetic, especially one of the Buddliist faitli." 
More information can ho had respecting tlie various disguises and applications of this 
word, hy consnlting Schvranhcck, Megasthenis 45-50; C. Muller, 

Fragm. Mistor, Vol. 11. pp. 435-7; Lassen, Mhein. Mm., Tol. T. pp. 171- 

190; Ind. Alicrthr, Gildemeister, cU reh. Ind., p, 114; Humboldt, Cmnws, Yol. 
II. pp. 59; Thirlwall, EuL Greece, Tol TIL p. 15; Journal A, A. ' Bomkig, 
No. viii. p-91; Dr. Wilson, Antujf, of Western India, p. 03 ; Journal It, A. 8 *, 
No. xii. 378-402; Burnonf, Budd. Ind., Tol I. p. 275; hitter, Amn^ Tol IT* 
pt. i. p. 491; Bohlen, das alte Indien^ Tol. I. pp. 319-322, 
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this Note, that the temple of the Sun at Multan is, hy Biladuri, styled 
a hudd (p. 123). Even in the time of Mas’udi, the kings of Kanauj, 
which he asserts to have then been under Multan, are all styled 
B-kdli, BMah or Bamra, doubtless from the worship which the Arabs 
had heard to prevail in that capital (p. 22); and in this he is fol¬ 
lowed by Idrisi (p. 81), who wrote as late as the middle of the 
twelfth century; so that the use of hudd is very indefinite; and 
whether applied to man, temple, or statue, it by no moans deter¬ 
mines the application to anytlung- positively and necessarily con¬ 
nected with Buddhism, anymore than the absence of that word 
denotes the contrary, when incidental notices and negative testi¬ 
monies, such as those mentioned in the preceding paragraph, can be 
adduced to support the probability of its prevalence. 

The. JaU. 

[General Cunningham in his Archadogical Eeport ior 18G3-4, says, 
“The traditions of the Hindu Jats of Biiina and Bharatpur point to 
Kandahar as their parent country, while those of the ftluhanunadaii 
Jats generally refer to Gajni or Garh-Gajni, which may bo cither 
the celebrated fort of Ghazni in Afghanistan or the old city of 
Gajnipur on the site of Eawul-Pindi. But if I am right in my 
identification of the Jats with the Xanthii oi fetrabo, and the Jafa'* 
of Pliny and Ptolemy, their parent country must have been on tho 
banks of tho Oxus, between Bactria, Ilyrkania, and Khoiasmia. 
Now in this very position there was a fertile district, hrigatod from 
tho Margus river, which Pliny calls Zotale or Zofhale, and which, I 
beliovo to have been the original seat of tho latii or Jats. Their 
course from tho Oxus to the Indus may perhaps bo dimly traced in 
tho XutJd of Dionysius of Samos, who aro coupled with tho Arieni, 
and in tho ZutM of Ptolemy wlio occupied the Karmanian desert on 
tho frontier of Drangiana. As I can find no other traces of their 
name in tho classical wiitors, I am inolinod to beliovo, as before 
suggested, that they may have been best known in eaily times, by 
tho general name of their horde, as Ahars, instead of by their tribal 
name as Jats. According to this view, the main body of tho latii 
would have occupied the district of Ahiria and tho towns of Farda- 
hathra and Bardaxoma in Sindh, or Southern Indo-Soythia, while 
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the Panjab or Northern Indo-Soythia was chiefly colonized by their 
brethren the Meds. 

[When the Muhammadans first appeared in Sindh, towards the end 
of the seventh century, tlio Zaths and Jfeds wore the chief popula¬ 
tion of the country. But as I have .already shown that the original 
seat of the 3Ied or Mecli colony was in the Panjab proper, I conclude 
that the origin.al seat of the latii or Jat colony, must h<avo boon in 
Sindh. At the iwosont day the Jiits are found in every 

part of the Panjab, wliero they form .about two-fifths of the 
population. Tlicy .are chiefly Musnlm.ans, .and are divided into not 
less than a hundred different tribes. ® ® T(j the oast of the 
Panj.ab, the Hindu Jats are found in considerable numbers in the 
frontier states of Bikaner, Jo.Sialmer, and ,To<Ilipnr, where, in Col. 
Tod’s opinion, they .aro as numerous as all the Rajput r.acos put 
together. They .are found also in great number,s along the upper 
course of the Ganges and .Tumna, as far c,astw,ard .a.s Bareli, Parab- 
Inabad, .and Gwalior, whero they aro divided into two distinct clans. 

o south ol the Panjab, the Musulm.an ,T;tt,s aro said by 

Pottinger to form the ontiro population of the fruitful district of 
IIaraud-D.ajel, on the right bank of the Indus, .and the bulk of the 
population in the neighbouring district of K.aoh-Gandava. In Sindh, 
where tlioy Lave interniaiTied largely with Bulucliis and Mn.snlmans 
of Hindu descent, it is no longer possible to esf,innate tlieir numbor.s, 
.although it is certain that a very large propoitiori of the population 
must bo of Jat descent.] 


rhe Kerks. 

The pinatos, whose insolence led to tho final sul jngation of 
Smd, are stated, by a very good authority, to be of tho triho 
ol Kerk, Kruk, Kurk, Karak, or some name of nearly similar 
pronunciataon. llio reading is too clear to bo discarded in favour 
of ‘Kurd,’ or ‘Coorg,’ as has been proposed; .and M. Eciuaud, 
while ho suggests tho latter r6.ading, which has been shown to be 
highly improbable, on tho ground of Coorg being not a maritime, 
but an inland hilly country—nevertheless informs us that, in 
tho annals of tho Arabs, tho Kurk aro more than once spoken of 
as desperate pirates, carrying their expeditions oven as far as Jidda, 
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in the Eed Sea.^ We must, therefore, necessarily be content to 
consider them as of Sindian origin, otherwise Eai Eahir would not 
have been called to account for their proceedings. 

Though the name of Kcrk be now extinct, and declared to be 
entirely incapable of present identification, we must enquire whether 
we cannot find any trace of their having occupied the banks of the 
Indus at some remote period. And, first of all, the resemblance of 
the name of Krokala, which has conspicuous mention in the voyage 
of ISToarclius, is sufficiently striking to attract our observation. Dr. 
Vincent and Hceren consider Krokala to be the modern Karachi. 
A later autliority says Chalna, a small rocky island, about four miles 
from Capo Moiize.^ Neither of these authorities knew that there is 
at present a largo insular tract, which bears the name of Kakrala, 
at the mouth of the Indus, answering exactly all the requirements 
of Arrian’s description—a sandy island, subject to the influence of 
the tides.”It is situated between the Wanyani and Pitti mouths 
of tlie river; but modern travellers differ a])out its precise limits. 
Captain Postans places it furtlier to tlio west, and makes it inelude 
Karachi.'^ ''Phis is no shifting, or modern name. We can see IVom 
the Ay'm4 Akhan, ,an<l from somo of the ■works (pioted in this 
volume, that it lias been known, and similarly applied, for tiic last 
three centuries at least; and it may, without question, be regarded 
as the K.rokala of Arrian. Its origin is easily accounted for, by 
coiieeiviiig it to mean the ‘^Cibodc of the Krok,” oi'whatever their 
real designation may have been before its perversion by the Greeks. 
The only other vestige of the name is in Karaka, a place three miles 
below Ilaidarahad. 

Ill pointing out another possible remnant of this ancient name, I 
am aware I shall bo treading on dangerous and very disputable 
ground. Nevertheless, let us at once, without furtlier preliminary, 
transfer ourselves to the north-eastern sliores of the Euxiiio sea, 

1 Mkemoire mr r p* 181. 

2 Commerce mid Naviyaiion of the AnmniSf Vol. I. ]). 194; jlmfie Naiions, 
Vol. II. p. 240 ; Journal of the li. Geographical Society^ A^oL V. p. 204 ; Eittcr, 
Asicn, Vol. IV. pt. i. p. 479. 

3 Ncarclii Paraplus, p. 4 ; Plin. Nai» Mist., vi. 21. 

^ Personal Obs. on Sindh, p. 24; McMiirtlo, Journ. Ji, As. Soe,, Vol. I, p, 212; 
Burncs, Travels to Mohharaf Vol III. p. 12; MUnivers PUtoresyue, ‘‘Inde,'" p. 08. 
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wliere we sliall find, among otlier peoples and places recalling 
Indian associations, the tribe of Korketaii or Kerketa3 ^—the bay of 
Kerketis^—the river of Korax^—the mountains of Korax^—the 
town of Korok-ondame ®—the river and peninsula of Korok-ondame® 
—the sea, or lake, of Korok-ondametis'—the tribe of Kerketiki®— 
the city of Karkinitis ^—the city of Karkine —tlic bay of Karki- 
nitis^^—the city of Kirkfcunri-—the river of Karkeiiites —the 
region of Kerketos’“^‘^—the tribe of Koraxi^®—the wall of Korax^^’— 
and other similar names,—all w^ithin so narrow a conipass as to 
show, even allowing many to be identical, that tliey can have but 
one origin, derived from the same fundamental root—Kerk, Kiirk, 
Karak, K(jrak, Kark—retaining immutably the saino consonants, 
but admitting mbitrary transpositions, or perhaps unsettled pro¬ 
nunciations of iinimportfuit vowels. 

It may 1)0 asked what connection ihesc^ names can possibly bavo 
with our Sindia:!! stock. Let us, tlicn, ca^rjy tlie en(p.iiry a liille 
further, and many more Indian rcseriil>lances may bo trjiced for, 


1 Ilcllaniciia, Frapn, 91; Scylax Caryaiid., Feriplm; ed. Hiulsoii, p. 31 ; Strabo, 
Qeofjraph,^ xi. 2; ed. Tauclinitz, Voh II. pp. 399,406; DioiiyH,, Ibr%. V. 682. 
Pallas and Eeineggs consider tliat tlic Cliarkas, or Circassia,ris, thirive ilicdr name itoni 
the Kcrlcetre. They certainly occupy the same sites. 

^ PtoL, Geogr.^ t. 8. ® Ptol, Geogr,^ v. 9, • 

^ Ptol., Gcagr,^ ib. and iii. G; Plin., MtL IILsL^ vi. 9, 12; l‘ornpoii, Mela, dc situ 
OrMa, i, 19; iii. 5. 

® Strabo, Geogr, S. p. 403; PtoL, Geogr., v. 9; Stoplmnus Byj^ant,, 

6 Strabo, Geogr,^ ih ,; Pompon, Mcl, i. 19 ; Dionys., Ferieg.j 650. 

Strabo, Geogr.^ ih ,; Sttipb, Byi5., s.v. 

** Pompon. Mda, i. 10; Priscian, Fcrieg.,^ 663. 

® Stepb. Byz., v. Kapicmris ; Herod., iy. 99. 

10 Plin., Fat, Hut., iv. 26; Ptol, Geogr. iii. 6. 

n Strabo, Geogr., yii. 3 ; ib. p. 90; Pompon. Mci, ii. 1; Artemidori, Wragni, p. 87. 

Plin,, Nat. Hut., vi. 4; Btymolog. Magnum, T. lilptcaiop; Apoll lihocl, Argon*, 
ii. 400; iii. 200. 

10 Ptol, Geogr., iii. 6. Eustatbius, ad Dionys., Perieg., 682. 

IS Hecateus, Fragm., 185; Scylax Cayand, I%ripluB,j). 31; St(;ph. Byz., h.v. 

10 Bayer, do Muro (Jmic; Eeineggs, MMor.-Topograph. Jkschreikmg d. lumkmuB, 
Tom. I. p, IG; Stepb. Byz., v. liSpa^ou The common naniea of Charax, and its 
corapoiinds, Cbaraccne, Cbaraconia, etc., in Syria, Asia Minor, ami ab)iig llu: courKc 
oftliG Enpbrates and Tigris, oiler an iiiviting resemblance, but, bavu no eouimction 
with these. The origin of these names is, curiously enough, Imth Hebrew and 
Greek ; the Hebrew signifying a ‘‘ wall,” or fortressfosscj.” T'he 
Eerak, or Earac, wbicli we so often read of in the history of the Crusades, is dcrired 
from the former. 
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next to these wild Kerfeetiki, wo are struck with finding the very 
Sindians themselves. 

KERKBTiKi^Me, fevox ea gens, SmDxque superhi.^ 

Wo have also a Sindikus portus*—a town of Sinda®—the tribe of 
Sindiani'*—the town of Sindica^—the tract of Sindike'—the town 
of Sindis’—the tribe of Sindones®—the town of Sindos»—the tribe 
of Siuti HerCj again, it may be admitted, that some of these may 
bo different names for the same tribes and the same places. 

The old reading of the passage in Herodotus, where the Sindi are 
mentioned (iv. 2&), was originally Indi, but commentators were so 
struck with the anomaly of finding Indians on the frontiers of 
Hiuope, and tlicy considered it so necessary to reconcile the historian 
with geograjihers, that they have now unanimously agreed to read 
Sindi, though the reading is not authorized by any ancient manu¬ 
scripts. It is impossible to say what is gained by the substitution; 
for Sindi must be tliemsolves Indians, and the difficulty is in no way 
removed by this arlutrary conversion. Hesychius, moreover,—no 
mean authority—say.s that the Sindi of the Euxino wore, in reality, 
Indians; nay, more, though writing two centuries before our Eerks 
are oven named or alluded to, ho expressly calls the Kerketas also 
Indian nation.” 

It has Been reiiiarkod, that even if no sncli direct testimony had 
been given, tlio hints that remain to ns coiiceniiiig tlio character and 
manners of theso Sindi, the pccniiar ol:ject of tlieir worship, and 
their di,ssc)hite religions rites and sorceries, would leave no donbt as 
to the cjoiintry from whxcli. they were derived 

It is :from tliiB region tliat the Indian merchants innst have sailed 

^ Orphei Argmicmtka^ Crihelli versio, v. 1049 ; sec also Herod., iy. 28; Apollon. 

Ar^mauL, iv. 322; Strabo, Cfcogr^^xl 2; p. 403; YaL Flacc., 

vi. 86. 

- Siivlax, Cary;oKh, Periplm^ p. 31; Strabo, Geo^., ih, p. 406; PtoL, Geogr. v. 
9; Btripli. Byi!., v. MvZims, lliw is still called Sindjak, a haven near Anapa. 
Keuiicirs map makes it correapond with Anapa itself. 

3 PtoL, amjr,, V. 9. i Lucian, Tomris, c. 55. 

» IIero«l, iv. 86.—Plm., Mut, vi. 5, « Strabo, ik pp. 399,403,404. 

? nesycliius, s.r. « Pompon. Mela, L 19, » Pompon. Mela, i. 19, 

Scylax Our., PmipL, 0.—Hesychius, s.v.—Polyoinus, Stmtagm,, viii, 55, 

” llvroi^ KtpKirdif ^40 pos OoxiL XnUrpr$tt Hesych., 

Yob IL p. 234. 
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•who were shi|)wrecked in the Baltic, and presented by the king of 
the Sneyi, or of the Batavi, to L. Metellns Celer, the pro-ooiisul of 
Gaul; for they could not have been carried round from the continent 
of India to the north of Europe by the ocean. Various solutions of 
this difficulty have been attempted. It has been surmised that they 
might have been Greenlanders, or mariners from North America, or 
even painted Britons : but the fact cannot be disputed, thaf they are 
called plainly Indians,” by all the authors who have recorded the 
fact, however improbable their appearance in those regions might 
have beend 

Their nautical habits were no doubt acquired originall^r in the 
Indian Ocean, and were inlieritcd by generations of descendants. It 
is even highly probable that their inveterate addiction to piracies, 
which led to tlio Muhammadan conquest, and has only now been 
eradicated by the power of the British, may have been tlie cause of this 
national dislocation, which no sophistry, no contortion of reading, no 
difficidty of solution, can legitimately invalidate. The very term 
of igmhiles, applied to them by Ammianus Marcclliuiis (xxii. S), 
and the curious expressions used by Valerius Elaccus (vi, 8G),— 
Def/enercsqxio rumit Sindi, glomerantque, pater no 
Criminc mine etiam metuentes mriwra^ turinus,— 
imply a punislimeiit and degi:adation, which are l)y no taoans suf¬ 
ficiently explained by reference to the anecdotes related liy Hero¬ 
dotus (iv. 1-4-), and Justin (ii. 5).^ 

'Whether this degradatioti adliercs to any of tlieir descendants at 
the present time will tbrm the subject of a future essay; liui Ixdbro 
closing the subject of these early Indian piracies, we should not 
omit to notice the evident alarm with which they always inspired 
the Persian monarchy, even in tlio days of its most absolute power. 
Strabo and Arrian inform us, that in order to protect ilieir cities 

^ Q,ui ex Iiulid eommercii causa navlgantcs, tcrapestate essciit in Germania abrepti, 
—Plim, Mat. ii. G7. Compare Pompon, McL, ck sit. Orh.j iii. 6. The 

original autliority is Cornelius Nepos, Fragmcnta^ p. 7G1; od. A. van Stavereii, Lugd. 
Bat., 1734-, wberc tlio Notes sliould be consulted. See also Kamusio, Mavigak 
Viciggi^ Tom. I. p. 37G I). 

2 IJkert, alie Geographies Yol. III. pt. ii. pp. 494-49G, 510; Vb I), Cooley, 
Maritime and Inland Discovery^ Yol. I. pp. 82-87; Mim. de dAcad. des Inscrip,, 
Tom. YI. p. 263 ; XLYI. 1% 403 ; M. Yiv. do Sb Martin, Mtudes de Gdographie an* 
ekfine^ Tom. I. p. 273. 
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against piratical attacks, tke Persians made the Tigris entirely in¬ 
accessible for na-vigation. The coarse of the stream was obstructed 
by masses of stone, which Alexander, on his i-eturn from India, 
caused to be removed for the furtherance of commercial intercourse. 
Inspired by the same dread, and not from religious motives, (as has 
been supposed), the Persians built no city of any note upon the sea- 
ooast.^ 

We may here make a passing allusion to another memorial of Indian 

connexion with those parts. The southern neighbours of these 
Euxine Sindi wore the Kolchians. C. Putter, in his Vorlalle, quoted 
at the end of this Note, asserts that they came originally from the 
west of India. Pindar = and Herodotus''* both remark upon the 
darkness of tlicir complexion. Tlie latter also mentions that they 
were cuily-headod. Ho states that he had satisfied himself, not 
only from the accounts of others, but from personal examination, 
that they were Egyptians, descended from a portion of the invading 
army of Sosostris, which had either boon detached by that conqueror, 
or, being wearied witli his wandering expedition, had remained, of 
their own accord, near tho river Phasis. Ho also mentions the 
practice of circumcision, tho fabrication of fine linen, the mode of 
living, and resemblance of language, as confirmatory of his view of 
an affinity between these nations. He has been followed by Diodorus 
and other ancient writers, as well as many modern scholars, who 
have endeavoured to account for this presumed connection.* I will 
not lengthen this Note by pursuing the enquiry; hut will merely 
remark that this Egyptian relationship probably arises from somo 
confusion (observable in several other passages of Herodotus), re¬ 
specting tho connection between tho continents of India and 
Ethiopia,—which pervaded tho minds of poets and geographers 

' Strabo, Ocograph., xvi. 1; <}., Vol. iii. p. 338; Arrijin, ISxpodit. Ales., vii. 
7^ Ainm. Maroollinus, xxiii. G ; Robortaon, Aneient Dj&b, Noto x.; Ritter, 

Vol. X. pp. 24-32; Jnd. Alterthum, ii. 601. Ileorea and others ba've questioned 
whether these dylccs were not rather maintained for the purposes of irrigation. 

= Kekatvdtncrat KiKxo^(nv,—l>yth., h. 378. The Scholiast dwells on tho subject. 

^ .II. 104. Soc also Eustathius ad Bionys., Perieg.^ 689. 

^ i. 28, 55; Apollon. Ithod,i?. 259-271; Strabo. Geogr,,xL 

2, *5., p. 409 ; Yal Fluec., Argon., v. 421; Post Avien., I)em\ Orbk, 871; Amm. 
Marc., xxii. 8; Ukert, aUe Geogr,, Yol. Ill, pt. ii. p. 509; St. Martin, he di 
pp. 255-270, * 
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from Horner^ down to Ptolemy,^—or ratlier down to Idrisi and 
Marino Sanuto; ^ and wMcb. induced even Alexander, wlien Do saw 
crocodiles in the Indus, although their existence therein had already 
been remarked by Herodotus, to conceive that that river was con¬ 
nected with the Nile, and that its navigation downwards would 
conduct into Egypt.^ 

It is admitted that grave objections may be raised, and have been 
urged with some force, against carrying these pres\imed analogies 
too far; and sceptics are ready to exclaim with Fluellen, there is a 
river in Macedon, and there is also, moreover, a river at Monmouth 
^ there is salmons in both.” But, while some have endea¬ 

voured to trace the indications of a direct Indian connection between 
the inhabitants of the Euxino shores and India, on the gTOund of 
such names as Acesines,^ Hypanis,/* Kophes, or Iv.obus,’’^ I yphaonla, 

1 IL, xxiii. 205 ; Ochjss,, i. 23. 

2 Oeogmph,, vii. 3, 5. There had heeii a decided rc 3 trogrcssion in the system of 
Ptolemy; for Herodotus, Straho, and some others had a tar correcter knowledge of 
the Southern Ocean. 

^ Yinceiit, PeTvphis of the JUrpthrawi Scftj pp. 568, 664-8 ; M. Jaiihert, 
d^Edrisi] Gesta Dei per Franeos, Vol. IT. p. 

^ Straho, Geogfaplix, xv. 1, Yol. III. p. 266 ; Kxi'inxi^ Expedit. JiUx.y vi, 1; Goicr, 
Alex. M. llistoriarum Scriptores^ p. 118. 

It is fair to remark, that such ignorance is not rccoiicilahle, either with the 
general arrangement of Alexander’s plans, or ■with the real geographiisal knowledge 
which his inq^nisitiyc mind must have imhihod. Itespectiiig tlic supposed geographical 
connection of these two countries; see Schautfelhcrger, Corpus Script. Vet. qui de 
India scripserunt, 1845, 1. 12; Sir J. Stoddart, Inb’od, to the Study of tin, Ihst., 
pp, 112, 218; Schwanheck, Iffegasihenis EragMcnta.^ pp. 1-5, 64; Dr. Smith’s 
of Geogr., v. “Arabicus Sinus” and “Asia;” Gildemeislca^ de rdmn 

Indkis, pp. 27, 145; Humboldt, Cosmos (Sahine), Yol. II. Note 419; D’Anvillo, 
Antiq. de VJnde^ p. 187; Cooley, Mar. and Inland Yol. I.,pp, 113, 128,150 ; 

Yalcntyn, Eosehrynwg van Cost Ind.y Yol. I. p. 62 ; Jlohertson s IndiUj Note xxxii; 
Ctesise Operum MeliquieBj C(jl. Bachr, pp. 309, 454. Ihese c|uotations do not refer to 
the large and interesting question of their civil, religious, and etlinographical affinities, 
which Hceren, Bolden, and others have treated of in learned disquisitions. 

® A river of Sicily.—Thucyd., Jkll Eelop.^ iv. 25. 

fi A western tributary of the Dneiper, according to Herodotus. Also, ilie name of 
another river which fell into the Pontus Euxinus. Herod., iv. 17, 52 ; Ovid., Font., 
iv. 10, 47; Metamorph., xv. 285. 

“ A river on the eastern shore of the Euxine.—PHn., Nat. Mist., vi. 4; Arrian, 
Ferip., p. 10. 

8 Rocky mountains in the Caucasus and India.— Wagn,, s.v. Tinpa/ma, 
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Phasisj^ Caucasus, and such like, being found in both one country and 
the other; and while the resemblance between the worship of Odin 
and Buddlia has been strongly urged by similar advocatesit may, 
on the other hand, and with great reason, be asserted that these names 
are not local in India, and that they have generally been grafted on 
some Indian stock, offering a mere partial likeness, either through 
the ignorance of the Greeks, or wdth the view of flattering the 
vanity of Alexander, ])y slulting further to the eastward the names 
and attributes of, distant places, already removed almost beyond 
mortal keii and approach, and lyitig far away-—~ 

. Extra tiammantia mcenia mimdi.*’ ^ 

Tn the grossness of their indiscriminate adulation, tliey were at 
all times rc‘ady f,o ascribe to that confpieror the obscure achiex^c- 
ments of inythicial hoi’oes, wliose glory was inseparably connected 
witli certain streams n.nd moimta.ins, which even they, in the pleni¬ 
tude ol their power, liad found it no easy matter to traverse and 
Bumiount. Sf-raho, iruhn'd, informs us tliat tlie Argonautic monu¬ 
ments wen^ industriously destroyed by Alexander’s generals, from 
a ridiculous (rlarm h?sl, Iho fanH,? of »bison might surfrass tiiat of their 
master, Parimtnio Is (iH])eeiially memtioned Irolli hy him and Justin, 
as one whose Jeuloiisy was piTmipted to destroy seveml temples 
(‘.RHdx'^d in lionour of fFason, “ in order tliaf no man’s name in tlie 
east might he; more v<;uerahlc than thal of Alexander.”^ 

Hemtf*, :t has Ireen jrrsily remarked, even by early writers, open 
to the influencie of I’eiison and pliiloBopliy, ami guided by the results 

^ A riyor of Scytliia, as veil as of TColdiis and of 'raprolmne.“-Plin., JW/t Mist,, 
X. 48; Val. Elan., Artjm,, ii. oDG; PausaiL, iv. 44; Stepk Bya., v. Tic- 

spooting tin; Kolchis ot haul hern India, kcso Dr, iJiM. of Qe(WTimhy. v* 

“ ColcliiH" and ‘rtJohdu Tiuliio.'* 

^ This Odin-Buddha-II yj)ot,h(!siH, us the G(*rraans oall it, Ims been, perhaps, some¬ 
what too reiidily (;ond(anu(sl by lUannsat, Klaproth, A. W, Schlogd, Dkcsrt, and 
others. Compare Asiutk Rcsciurhes) Jmuiyrnbm ths Or,, VoL I?., p. 201; Asia 
Polygktta, p. 144; Inlmd. to (Mr, UisL, nt sup., pp. 27d-8; Him Magnuson, 
Mytkdoyue Lexiam, (Jopmihageu, 1848. 

3 Compare on this suhjeei, BLruhn, Ovogr,, vii. 35, li. 2, VoL IL p. 77, 408; the 
Seholiast upon Apollon. lUiod., Arnim.,, ii. 307, 417; Ukert, aUs OsogrMphu, VoL 
IILpt 2,pp. 205, 505. 

« Justin, Mist. FhiL, xlii. 8; Btraho. Oeoyr,, xi. 5,VoL:Ib p. 421, xl 11, p. 441, 
xi. 14, p. 456, XV. 1, VoL III. p. 253, xvL 4, p. 412; Arrian, Indim, ii; AW. 
Akx,, V, 3. 
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of ail extended observation, that the Greeks have transposed these 
localities upon very slender foundations, and that many of the bar¬ 
baric names have been Hellenisedr ^ 

We find frequent instances of the same tendency to corruption in 
our own Oriental nomenclature, but with even greater perversions. 
Thus, we have hoard our ignorant European soldiery convert Shekh- 
awati into ‘ sherry and waterSiraju-d Dauia into a belted kniglit, 
‘'Sir Roger Do wlerDalip into 'Tulip;’ Shah Sliuja’u-1 Alulk into 
^Cha sugar and milk,’ and other similar absurdities; undto- which, 
in like manner, "many of the barl)aric names have been 

But when we apply the same argument to the cases under eon- 
sidcration, we shall see it has no force; for hertt ihero lias lieen no 
room for tlie corruptions and flatteries io wliich allusions have been 
made; nor did it ever occur to tlio Grt;eks to euim* u|)on tlie siime 
comparisons which are engaging our ati(uitiuu. 'When wm carry 
these identifications yet further, we sliall iiud names witli whicli 
the Greeks wore not even acfpiaintecl; and il is not Ix'lwciui streams, 
towns, and mountains, that the similitudes exist, lint, l)(dwr;(.ui [lei.tples 

in the one country and places in the other,.the lat.ie.r known, Hh; 

former unkiiown, to ancient historians and giicigrjqihers,—who have, 
therefore, left the field open tor moderns alone to sjxiciilate in. 

Now, it is not merely in the two instances already adduced that 
these striking monuments of connection attract our oliservation; but, 
when we also find the Maidi next to the Siiidi and Keiivetm,'-^ a tribe 


' Nikanor, in Stcpli. Byz., Ethnica^ v. Tai/ais. Compare Ilcsyeh., Zex, v. 
:S,u,pdapo<pdyos ; ScMcgcl, Ind. BiUiotlwk^ Vol. 11. p, 297 ; DroyHon, <k'st:hirhieAUx.*a, 
p. 405; Wessclin^, ad Diod. Sic., x?ii. 83; Bcrnliardy, ad Diony.s, Per kg. 714. 

2 (Pseudo-) Arist., d& Mirabel JmciiUat.^ o. 123. The Siiidi weriJ by some 
authors considered to he a remnant of the Maiotai; Steph. Byz., v. ; Strabo, 
Geogr.^ xi. 2, ih» Vol. II. p. 404. This extraordinary juxtaposition of Siudi ami 
Maidi again occurs in Thraco; See Thuoyd., Bell. Pelnp., ii. 98. Ib;sp('<;t.iiig the 
Sindi, Sindus, Sintica, and similar names in Thrace and Macedonia, s<.(c ilerod., vii. 
123 ■; Caesar, Bell Cw., hi. 79; Liv., JIM. Mom.^ xxvi. 25, xL 22, xliv. 4n, xlv.'29 
Polybius, Exeerjpt.^, X. 37; Plin., IfaL IIM.^ iv. 10; vSteph. Byz., v, 'Ztvria ; Bmg 
Metrop. Y. " Thraco.” Horner tolls us also of Sintiaus on LomnoH, wlio ‘ spoke a 
strange language;' II. i. 594; Od. viii, 294; and they had before his time hcreii 
noticed by Hellanicus of Lesbos ; Eragmenta, 112, 113. From those, the BcdHdia^^ 
on Thucydides says, that the Thracian Sindians were derived. More Indian ftimilies 
might be mentioned in Lycia and other intermediate countries, but enough has been 
adduced on the subject to suit our present design. 
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of Arii or Ariclii/ an island of Aria or Aretias,® a river Aiius,^ a 
tribe of Maetes or Maaotai;^ a town of Maclia/"^ a town of Matium,® a 
tribe of Matiani/ a town of Mateta,® a tribe of Kott®/*’ a country of 
Kiitais,^^ a city of Kuta,^^ a city of Kutaia,^^ a tribe of Kolcbi,d^ a dis¬ 
trict of Kolcliis,^*^ a Kolcliian seaA"^ a tribe of Koli,^^'' tlie Tnomitains of 
Koli/^ a district of Kolid^ a province of Iberiad^ a tribe of Iberesp^ 
a tribe of I:b:)iinonio;i/“^ a district of Minyasp^ a city of Malep^ a tribe 
of Eateriia%“^ a river of BatbySj^'* a port and town of Bata;''^^" when 
we find all tliese names in dose juxtaposition, reminding us in their 
various forms of our own Meds, Kathis, Koles, Abhirs, Minas, 
Mallinas, and Bhat.is, tribes familiar to us as being, at one time, in 
and near the valley of the Indus; and when we consider, moreover, 
that all these <lifferent names, including tlie Sindi and Kerketm, 
were congregated d)out the western region of the Caucasus, within a 

* Strabo, Gcogr. ibid .; Stopb. By^s. v. Ap^rixol ; Ptol., Geogr.y v. 9. 

A|)(»lhai. lUiocb, .Jrf/on,^ ii. 103; Plin,, Mist., v. 13. 

3 Scyl. Caryaiid., p. 32. 'flie coimcftion of the Arii and Maidi will be developed 
in tbe following Note. 

Scyrmius Obius, 870 ; Strabo, ii. 5, xi. 2; Priscian. Perm/., 044. As for the 
lake Ma:otis Ixitig ho calh;d, as llerodotiiK (iv. 8G) says, because it is tbe moiber of 
the; l^ontos, it is Kiirprising that so fiivolons a reason has met favour with modern 
geographers. See, on this name, Zen.ss, Iktitschen wid die Miakburstamme, p. 296. 

^ PtoL, Gcogr. v. 9. Plin., Mat. Mist., vi. 4, 

Pompon. Mel., dc sit Orb., i. 2. ^ .Ptol., Geogr., v. 8. ® Ptol., Qeogr., vi, 7. 

Orpliei Argonaut., 824, 1009 ; Apollon. Rhod., Argonaut., ii. 399, 403, iv. fill. 

** Tycophron, Gassandra, 174; Stisph. By/.., v. KiJra; Eustatb., ad. Jt., iv. 103. 

Val. Flaceus, Argon., vi. 428, 693; Etgniol. Atag., p. 77. 

Herod., ii. 104; Diud. Sic., i. 28; J'hiular, Pgth., iv. 378. 

Strabo, xi. 2, ib. p. 408; Ptol., v. 10; P<»mp Mela, i. 19. 

Strabo, ib. p, 399. Seyl. Car., Perip'lm, p. 31; Stepb. Byz., v. KwAoi. 

A portion ot‘tbe CaiicaHHH; IIecata;UB, 161, 186; Steph. By'<5., ib. 

Steph. Byz., ib,; Ptol., Geogr., vi. 0, 

Ptol. fAryr., V. 9 ; Val. Place., Argon., vi. 120; Pliny, lintandi, Pojnponiufi 
Afcjla, etc. 

Strabo, Geog,, xi, 2, p. 406 ; 3, p. 412; Appian, Afithridates, 101, 116. 

Orphei, ArgommU'ea, v. 1036. Pboir rehition to the bucolic Abhirs, or AhCrs 
as we now call them, will he olivions to any one who has resided in India Ind. 
AUerthum. IL 547, 953, 950. Scrviiis ad Virgil, Iklog., iv. 34. 

Scylax Caryand, Periptm, p. 32, and the note of Vossius, p. 42, 

Valer. Place., Argon., vi. 70. 

Plin., Nat. Mist., vi. 4 ; Pentinger, Tab., Segm. vii. I’his may he derived, as 
is usually supposed, from fBaOvs ‘ deep.’; Dr. PaleonePs translation of the Petiphm of 
the Pimhte hiea, p. 44. 

Scyl. Carlaud., PeripL, p. 31 ; Strabo, Geogr., ib. p. 406; Ptol,, Geogr., v. 9. 
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space scarcely lai'ger tlian the province of lower Sind, and when 
again we reflect upon the curions coincidence, that Pliiiy^ calls ilie 
former province ‘‘Scythia Sendica,” while Ptolemy*'^ calls the latter 
“ Indo-Scythiathat even as late as the fifth century, the judicious 
ecclesiastical historian, Socrates,^ as well as the accurate geograph(U', 
Stephaims,^ continued to call the former by the name of “ India,” it 
is very difficult to resist the conviction, that these cumulative in¬ 
stances of combinations and affinities cannot be altogether acci¬ 
dental, or the mere result of diligent and ingenious exploration. 

But, even allowing that all these miscellaneous instances of re¬ 
semblance, brought forward in the preceding paragraph, are indeed 
purely fortuitous,—and it is willingly acknowledged tlait there in 
“ ample room and verge enough ” for a sliarp eye, a nice C3ar, and a 
playful fancy, in the selection of such alliterative illustrations,— 
even if we reject them altogether as the products ol‘ a wild and 
dreamy imagination, and since they add little to the c<.)geiicy of our 
argument, they may be resigned as such without a murmur, Ktill it. 
is impossible to yield the Sindi, the Kerkotm, or even the Maidi, to 
the cavils of such an illiberal and hostile spirit of criticism, for, will) 
respect to them, it must he confessed by all but the most obstinately 
sceptical, that they, at least, stand boldly and prominently forth, as 
undoubted evidences of actual Indian occupancy on tlio shores of the 
Euxine. 

It is not the purport of this Note to show how those coincidences 
could possibly have arisen; how nations, separated by so many 
mountains, seas, forests, and wastes, could liavo preserved any signs 
whatever of original identity, much less of snob close approximation 
in names, as has been here adduced. Ukert, the strongest op|K)nent 
of this supposed connection between the Caucasus and India, num- 
tions that the ancients are express in asserting tliat the Indians 

^ PUtl, Nat Hist.., iv. 26. 

2 Oeogr,, -vii.; Eustathius ad Dionys., l^erteg.^ 1088 ; IWannort, Gmg. <kr Cruchm 
und Rmner, Yol. Y. p. 220; Ersch and Gruber, • dor Wmemoha/ien^ s.v* 

“ Indo-scythia;’' Nom. Journ, AsiatiQue^ 3rd series, Tom. YIll. p. 264. 

® Ecoks, Kisi.j i. 15. See also the note by Isaac Yossius to Seylax CaryaiuL, p. 
40, ap. Hudson, Geog, Gr. Min., Yol. I. ; and Freret, Mcm» da VAcad. dm Imcripi., 
Tom. lY. p. 603. 

^ Ethnica, yv. Topylvina ct See also Is. Tzetzes ad Lycophron, Cto- 

aandm, 174, where he calls the Xolchians Ij/ducol 2/ci50ai. 
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never sent ont of tlieir country any armies or colonies but migra¬ 
tions might easily have {iriseii from other causes, and a hint has 
been thrown out above, that in this particular instance, the expatria¬ 
tion might perhaps not have heen altogether voluntary. 

In another part of this work I have traced, step by step, the pro¬ 
gress of one Indian family from the banks ol the Indus to the 
remotest shores of Europe; and in the iollowing Kote upon the 
Meds, I have shown several instances of compulsory transportations 
to countries nearly as remote; so tliat tliis branch of the ein,|uiry 
need not engage our attention further in this place, tlie ol)ject of 
showing the probal:)ie existence of a tribe ol Kerks, both on the 
Indus and Eiixine, having, it is hoped, already heen sufficiently 
proved to the satisfaction of every candid and unprejudiced mind. 

The Mr.de, 

We iind the, fnapienily nnnfioned l)y ilic Arab authors cm 

Sind, and, togcih.(U’ with ihffir rivals the Jats, they may bo cjon- 
sidered the oldest (Kampanl.s of that proviiuv, who, hi tlaur names 
as wffil as persons, have survived to our own iinu'S. 

Th<i first account we havti of thtmi is in ihv. iVtijiiuilu^ Taiodrihh 
dliat work tmmtions that the Jats and tb(‘ IVlcds nvr. repided to be 
deHcemlants of I Earn, the Bon of Koah, and (hat thoy o(;cupied the 
haiiks of the IikIuh, in the province of Sind. Tin?. Iqbals, who 
devol,e(l ihcinsclvcs to a pastoral life, nsc‘.d to invade the territories 
of tlie Jats, putting tliem to great distress, a,mi coinpi.^lling thcuu io 
take up their abode on (he opposite side of (he riv<m; but., Bid), 
stquently, the Jats, licing accustomed to (he use o(' ]>oais, crossed 
over and (Ideated the Meds, talcing sover’ai prisoners and plundering 
their country. 

i Strabo, Geo^rn xv. 1; VoI. IIL p. 251; DiocI Sic., Mhlioth. Minton, ii. 38. 

s Compare afso Wald, Amu, Vol. h pp. 793, oL mq .; Malta Brim, Unmrml Qm- 
(jraphy, Vo,L IL pp. 27-52 ; Luuomaiiri, Descriptio ikmmm, Gotfcmg.* 1803; 
Eommel, Cmmtif* f&gionum et geniitm Straimuma imm\, Lips. 1B04; Bitter, Amen, 
YoL 11. p. 622 ; and He Vorhalk der Etmpiimher Volker^geechUhten, pp. 51, 7o, 
300 1 Eichwald, Geogr, d. Mmp. Mecm, p. 303, et seq ,; Boecldi, Corpus imerip- 
timum, VoL IL pp. 100-110; M. Y. de St. Martin, iMa. kisior. mr ia Ofog. anc, 
du (Jaumse, Sect, ii, iii, in B'tudm ie G(hg,, Yob I; Ukert, AlU Gmgrophte, Yol. 
ni.pt. ii. pp. 282-286; Christopb. Cellarius, Notitim orbis mitiquh Vob IL pp. 
356-367. 
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At last these two tribes, seeing the inutility of protracting their 
contests any longer, agreed to send a deputation to Diiryoclhana, the 
king of Hastinapur, begging him to nominate a king to rule over 
them. Duryodhana accordingly nominated his sister Dassal (Duh» 
sala), the wife of Jayadratha, wlio exorcised the functions of govern¬ 
ment wdth great wisdom and inod( 3 ration. The families and 
adherents of 30,000 Brahmans, who were collected from all parts 
of Hindustan, were sent by Duryodhana to her court, and from 
that time Sind became iloiirishing and po])ul()us, and many cities 
were founded. The Jats and the Me ids had separate iracts of land 
assigned to them, and were governed l)y chiefs of tlieir own election. 

The queen and Jayadratha made tlio cify of ’Askaiand their 
capital; the same place, apparently, wdiicli is called in a sul)sequent 
passage 'Askaland-usa, perhaps tlie Uhhh of later times, as has been 
shown in another Note of this Appendix (p. 305). 

Jayadratha was killed in the fatal field of ''iliancsar, and his faith¬ 
ful wife ascended the funeral pile, alter their reign liad continued for 
more than twenty years. On the same felt! was extiugiu.s]i( 3 d the 
dynasty called after the name ot If iarata/, he being tli(.i most < 3 elc- 
brated ancestor of Dlmtarashtra, fattier of Duryodhana and tiio 
Eliiriis. On the transfer of tlie empire to the Jhiiida,va.s, Vudlusli- 
thira conferred Sind upon Sanjwfira, the son of .Jayadratha and 
Dassal (Diilisala), and from him Hal was dcsccndiMl (niipra, j>. 103), 
As the Great War, in which these heroes (miwiinl a, cmispi(monH part, 
has been supposed, on astronomical grounds, to hav(i talon ])h'uu) 
during the twelfth century b.o.,^ wo must assign an tspia! anti(|iiit,y 
to their contemporaries the Mods of Sind, if we put tailh in tins 
nari’ative; hut as this early settleinent is not, in Ijassen’s (ipinioii, 
opposed to probability in the case of the Jats, we need not wilJihohl 
oiir faith in its corroctness with respect to the Meds. jnd(;(*<h 
admitting that the ‘ Jartikas’ of the MaluUMraki and tlie PurduaH 
represent tlie Jats, we cannot but consider the ‘Madras* as repre- 


: Sir W Jones IVorks, Vol. III. p. 213; TIL 77. Some fix it oarlior. See 
1 riciiard, Imearchcs into the Fhjs. Jlut, of Mankinil, Vol. IT. p. 101 et sea, • 
Dissen, Indische AUerthumsk^^^^^ Vol I. p. m , et. seq,; Prof. WiIhoil/. 
Mngal, Vol. XIII. p. 81. > ^ 
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sen ting tie Meds—confirming tliereby the antiquity and synchron¬ 
ism of these two races on ilie hanks of the IndnsP 

Daring the period of Arab occupation, Muhammad Kasim is re¬ 
presented as inalving peace with the Meds of Surashtra, “ seafarers 
and pirates, ■wiili wliorn ilie men of Basra 'were then at war.” This 
gives a gT(3at extent to tlieir dtjminion at that period towards the 
south-east. 

In tlie time of Mii’tasiin Ei-llali, blinran, the Barmekidc, gover¬ 
nor oi‘ Sind, directed an expedition against the Meds, in Vvdiich he 
killed tliree tlioiisand of them, and constructed an embankment, 
which ho called the Mods’ einbankment, probably for the purpose of 
depriving them of Ilie means of irrigation, as was done so effectually 
in 171)2 and IS()2 at Mora and Ali Bandar, when the Sindians 
ruined the jirosperity of north-western Kachli. Tlic word Salcar, 
‘embankment,’ is preserved in the town of that name opposite to 
Eori, wliore, however, the mound is a natural limestone formation 
of about one Inmdred feet high, and not an artificial causeway.*'^ 
Nevertheless, wo might, if we could be sure that any Mods were 
then on the western side of the Indus, pronounce this to be the iden¬ 
tical locality; for certainly, in Biladuri (sup-rn p. 128), the whole 
transaction seems to he chjsely connected with ’Amnin’s proceedings 
against Kandahel and the Jats on the Aral river, not far from Sakar, 
insomuch tliat, immediately after settling atlairs with them he 
returns to attack the Meds, having the chief of the Jats in his com¬ 
pany. But, as on the occasion of this second attack, he dug a canal 
from the seji to their lake, rendering their water salt and nauseous, 
there can he no question of this scene, at least, being in the south¬ 
eastern portion of the province, whore they were settled in the 
greatest numbers ; and here, therefore, wo must also look for the 
embankment raised in the fii-st incursion. They are said to have 
been attacked by ’Amran from several ditrerent directions, and were 
thus doubtless reduced to great extremities, 

^ Lasscu, (k PenUpotamid Ind., p. 20, and Indiseke AUerth, Vol. I. pp. ^7, 397, 
821; Wilson, Vishnu Purdna^ Index; As, Pcsearches^ VoL VIII. p. 34,6; M. 
Vivien do St. Martin, IPtudes do Geographie ancienne, Tom. i. p. 337. 

2 Saluir, or Salduxr, as it is now pronounced, is better known to the natives as 
“ Chipribandar,’* which would imply that it was, in part at least, artificial. 
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During tlie reign, of tlie same Khalif, we find an Arab chieftain, 
Muhammad bin Fazl, who had taken possession of Sindan, in the 
Abrasa district of Kachh, attacking the Meds with a squadron of 
seventy vessels;^ on which occasion ho took Mali, of which the 
position may be identified with Malia on the Machu. This powerful 
armament seems to have been directed against the sea-board of 
the tract invaded by ’Amran, now occupied by tlie Ban of Kachh ; 
where Yigogad, Vingar, and Ballyarf, on the northern, and Phang- 
warri, Kerona, Bitaro, etc., on the southern shore, are all known, 
both by concurrent native tradition, as well as liy independent 
European observation, to have been once washed by tho sea. 

All these various expeditions, however, had but little permanent 
effect in reducing the power of tho Mods, for Mas’iidi infoniiH us 
that, when he visited Sind, the inhabitants of Mansura were obliged 
continually to protect themselves against their aggressions/'^ 

Ibn Haukal notices them under tho name of Mknd (p. 38), and 
though, without tlie diacritical point, the word might be read Mini, 
yet as all tbe MSS., few as they are, concur in tliis riMiding, it niiist bo 
retained. He describes them as dwelling on the Itjuik of iho .Indus 
from the borders of Multan to tho sea, and 131 the desm-t between that 
river and Eiimhal, tbe frontier town of Hind. Tlicy liad many stations 
which they occupied as pasture grounds, and formed a very large 
population, unconverted to the fiiith. What Alni-l .Mda says of 
them is taken from this passage, and wo do not read of tin an in any 
subsequent author.® 

Hence we might suppose that the tribe is ontindy exl-imit, and 
have left no memorial of their existence, except the jjassages above 
quoted. M. Eeinaud, indeed, olisorves that ho finds it impossibles 
to apply the name of Med or Mand, to any known ]K>pulafion, and 
therefore conceives that tho denomination is disiigured. But he is 
mistaken in this supposition, for tho tribe of Mod still exists, lioih 
to the east and the west of tho Indus and those on the eoasi., l>eing 

^ Bdrija in tbe original. Supra, p. 124, 128, Sec Note on the word Barge.*' 

2 Memoire sur VInde, pp. 43, 50, 188, 215, 234. 

3 Gilderaeister, Script, Arab, de rebus Indicis, p. 172. 

* In tho Ay'm-i Ahhari also we have a tract called after tlieir name within tins 
Sirkar of Hhji Xhhn. 
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unable now to practice piracy after tbe mode of their ancestors, 
devote themselves to the more tranquil pursuit of fishing. To the 
east, we find them roving on the borders of Sind and Jodhpur, the 
site of their occupation during the Arab period; and to the west, 
they are found in the little ports of Makran, from Sunmiuni to 
Oharluir, divided into th,e clans of Gazbur, Hormari, Jellar-zai, and 
Chelmar-zai. 

It is possible that the Meds, or some offshoot of that stock, may 
liave been designated as Mand, for that syllable enters into the 
name of several native tribes and places existing to this day : as the 
Mand-ar, tlie Mand-hor, the Mind-hro, besides the Buluch tribe of 
Mond-rani, as well as the ancient towns of Mand-ra and Mand-ropat, 
in Chacliagam, to the east of the Ctuni, Mand-rasa to the north of 
the Makah lulls, and Mund-ra and other similar names in Kachh. 

That the Mers of the Aravali mountains and Kathiwar are de¬ 
scendants of the same family, is also not beyond the bounds of pro¬ 
bability. Tlio native pronunciation, especially in the western and 
north-western provinces of Hindustan, tends so much to an inter¬ 
mixture of the cerebral letters r and d,—the written character, indeed, 
being the same in both, and the diacritical marks being a mere modem 
innovation—that Mor and Med may bo identical: and the addition of 
the aspirate, which sometimes makes the former into Mher, or, as we 
commonly write it Mhair, offers still no argument against identity, 
for that also is an optional excrescence, especially in the names of 
peoples and lamilies. For the same reason, the connection of the 
Mahr of IJbaro, and other tracts in the Upper Sind, where they 
are reckoned l)y tlieir neighbours as the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
country l)etween Bhakkar and Bahawalpur, is equally plausible.' 

Tod pronounces the Mors to he of Bhatti origin, and derives their 
name ironi Meru, a mountain.” But at the same time that he pro¬ 
nounces them to be Bbattis, he says they are a branch of the Mma, 
or Maina, one of the aboriginal races of India. Tbese statements are 
obviously incompatible, and the Bhatti hypothesis must he rejected. 

I To them may perhaps ho ascribed the distinction of giving name to the Mihrdn, 

or Indus. y ^ , 

The old town of Mhar in Kachh, where there is a temple of great antiquity and 
celebrity, dedicated to the goddess Asapura, may probably trace its origin to a similar 
source. 
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During tlie whole period of their known history, they have been 
conspicuous for their lawless and predatory habits, from the time 
when four thousand Mer archers defended their passes against 
Pirthi-EajV down to a.d. 1821, when their excesses compelled the 
British government to attack them in their fastnesses, and reduce 
them to complete obedience. Since which period, it is gratifying to 
observe that they have emerged from their barbarism, and, under the 
judicious management of European officers, have learnt to cultivate 
the arts of peace, and set a notable example of industry to the sur¬ 
rounding tribes. 

Taking into consideration, therefore, the fact that the Mors of 
the Aravali are but little advanced beyond the tract where the Meds 
are known, a thousand years ago, to have formed a num( 3 r{)us and 
thriving population^ that their brethren, the Minas, can tliemscdves 
be traced in llicir original seats to the banks of the Indus; that 
Kathiwar, or the Saiirashtran peninsula, was the very nursery of 
the piractical expeditions for which the Meds were about tlie same 
period ccleberated and feared, and wbero Mers still reside, we mav 
conclude that to dechire thorn identical, is doing no great force to 
reason and probability.^ ■ 

The simple permutation of a letter—not unnaturally ibreed, l)ut 
based upon a law of common o])servance—introduces us to a new 
connexion of considerahlo interest; for wc may make bold to claim, 
as an ancient representative of this ra,co, Moris, or Mneris, tlm king 
of Pattala, who, on the approach of Alexander, deserted Iris capital, 
and fled to the mountains. The site of this town, at the head of tlie 
Delta of the Indus, answers well to the position whicli ive may pre¬ 
sume the chief of the Meds to liavo occupied at that period; and, 
that the name was not personal, but derived from his irilie, wo may 
be satisfied, from the common practice of Alexander’s liistorians, as 

^ With reference to the conchidin^ paragraphs of this Note, the celebrity of 
Meehan archeiy-tbo Medi p/iaretrd dcwn-^HlxoiM be borne in mind Horat 
Carm. ii. Od. 16 ; Propert, Lib. iii. Eleg. H, , ’’ 

2 Compare Chr. Lassen, Zeitsehrififur die Kiinde des Morffenlandes, 1840, Tom iii 
p. 189, mdIndMeMerihnnuImndc,Yol L p. 369; Tod, Annak of Itdfasihdn, Vol. 

I. pp. 680-686; IL 323; Renouard, Eneyclop, Metfop.^ Vol. XX. pp. 40- 42; Col. 

Dixon, Report on Mlminodra^ M. Vivien de Saint-Martin, Rttidm do Gdoorapkk 
anciennej Tom, I. p. 339. 
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exemplified in tlio instances of Al/isarcSj Porus^ Sambus, Musicanus, 
Assucanus, and Taxiles, who have these names severally attributed 
to them from the naiions, coLiritries, or towns over which they ruled. 
Dr. Vincent, in admitting, as tlie etymon of Moeris, the Arabic 
words i¥/r Ilais, ''the ruling chieff’ has suffered his too easy 
credulity to l)o ])iayed upon by an ambitious young orientalist. 
Bolden ban attempted to trace in the name of Moeris a corruption of 
Mahirdjd, " thr 3 great- king,” in whicli he is followed by Ritter; but, 
iiidepeiulent of tlie iaet that his kingdom wtiB circumscribed within 
very narro’W liniii':s, lai is expressly noticed by Arrian, under the 
lium1)lo title of i)7Tapxo\\ which invariably implies subordination, 
and noi siipreinacy.^ A inore ])ro])able, but still unlikely, origin 
lias b(;iC‘n siiggest-ed, fi’oin the tribe of Miiurya r h^t they wore for 
away in the*. reinoie Iroin Sind, so that altogether locality and 
verbal rcsemhla-nce are niost hivoiirable to the present hypothesis, 
that Mivi'is is a. Gre(n,sed form for t-he " chief of the Mers.” 

We may e.vcni (ixiiml our views to a still more remote period, and 
indulge in spivnlaiions whetlier this tril>e may not originally liave 
been a- colniiY cl' Mtalcs. dliere is notbing in tlie distance ot tho 
migration wliicii would militate against this supposition, lor Heio- 
dolus mentions the Bigyinia::;, as a colony ot the Medes settled 
biyond the Danuhij —'‘'How they can have been a colony of tho 
I\l( 3 d<^s,” Ine obs<‘rves, cannot coinprelieiitl ; but anything may 
hnp}>en in course of time.”^ The hiedians arc also said to have 
aexjompa,nicti ihe (ixpedition of Hercules, when ho crossed over fiom 
Spain into Africa.' Tho SauromahB were Median colonists beyond 
the dhriais, or Dou.'^ Tlie Matienoi, or Matienes,® tho Kharimatai,*^ 
and possibly tlui Marcis,'' were Caucasian colonists from Media, pre¬ 
serving in tinar names the national appellation of Mata or Madia. 

^ a. (kirt. Riif., mtis Mai/., Lib. ix. ch. 34 ; Arrian, Anab., Lib. vi ch. 
17 ; liiiier, JMe Erdlmnde von M., Vol. IV. pi. i. p. 474 ; Bolileii, das Alte Indim, 
Vol. 1. p. 91 ; VineeBt, Comm, and Nav. of the Ancients, Vol. 1. p- L57- 
2 Tlieotl Bciiley, Jndim] M. ih Baiidry, Mmydopedie Moderne, Tom. xvm. coll. 
140, 144. ^ llcrodotus, v. 9*^ 

^\sallust. Juynrtha, 14; Mm- Mmmires dc VAcademic des InsctijAmiSf lorn. xii. 

p. 181, ci sea, ^ . t x 

» Diod Sic., JUhLIIM., ii. 43; Plim, Mist, NaL, vi. 7. bee on thia subject, 

Zeuss, die Dcutschcn und die J/ftichhatstomme, p. 298. 
e Bioiiysii. rerieg, 1002; Herod., i. 189 ; ill 94; v. 49, 52. 

7 Stephan. Byzant., b.v. Kapipdrai. 

» Herod., iik 94; vii. 97; Steph. Byzant., s.v. 
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They may either have been transplanted to the banks of the Indus 
when the Medo-Persian empire extended so far to the eastward; or 
they may have migrated thither at some indefinitely early period; 
or they may have sought an asylum there iii)on the occupation of 
their country by the Scythians; or during the persecution of the 
Magi, who consituted one of the six tribes of Modes, just as the 
Paisis did in G-uzerat, at a later period and on similar occasion. It 
m worthy of remark that Ibn Ilaukal places the Budhas, or Budhyas, 
in the same category with the Mand, representing* them as com¬ 
prising several tribes to the west of the Indus. Now, ihe Budii 
were also one of the six Median tribes, and tlie juxtaposition of 
these two names in the pro’^ince of Sind should not escape notice, 
for they also may have formed a body of similar emigrants^ 

All arguments against the probability of such dis|)ersioiis stand 
self-confuted, when we consider that Sindians were on ilio Buxine 
and that, besides the lainiliar instances of Saniaiitaiis and Jews 
under the Assyrians, wo read over and over again in i,:^ 3 rsian 
history, of the deportations of entire tribes, expressly termed 
^avaairdaroL by Herodotus.^ Tims wo liave the removal of Pmo- 
nians to Phrygia,-' of Baremans iVoin Africa, to Bactria,'^ of Milesians 
to Arnpe, near the Tigris/^ of Egyptians to Susa,^ of Eretrians from 
EubcBa to Ardoricca,*^ and to liordycno,*’ of Antiochians to Mahuza,^^’ 
and others which, it would he tedious to specify. 

There is another curious coincidence wortliy of notice. It is well 
known, that from below the jiiiiction of tlie l^anjab rivers down to 
Sihwan, the Indus takes the name of Sar, Biro, or Sira, and from 
below Ilaidarabad to the sea, tlia,t of Ldr, It is more (jorreci, but 
unusual, to add an intermediate division, called Wicbolo, ''ceidral,” 
representing the district lying immediately around .Ilaidarabad, just 

^ Herodotus, i. 101; Cildomoistor, do rehm Indicts, p. 172. 

2 I liavo entered on tW.s suliject in another Note ; and will here merely a«in re¬ 
mark upon the singular feet of Sindi and Maidi occupying tlio s,ime tract on the 
JEuxmo, and. again, the Sinti and Maidi being found in close pro.iimity with each 

vtlior, even m Tliraco. ^ 

3 Ilerodotas, iv, 204. i Herodotus, v. 08 : vii. 80, 

‘ Herodotus, iy. 204. o Herodotus, vi. 20. t Ctesiiis, Peniea, c. 9. 

Herodotus, vi. 119; Philostrati, Vifn Apollon., i. 24-30. 

» Strabo, Oeot/r., xvi. 1; ed. Tauclinitz, Vol. ill, p. Ul. * 

Ancient Universal JUsionj, Vol. IX. p. S05. 
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as on the Nile, tlae Wustanf, midlands;’ of tlie Arabs rex3rcsented 
the tract between Upper and Lower Egyptd Sir A. Bnmes says 
that Sir and Xar are two Buluch words for north” and south.” 
Blit the first is a Slavonic word also, which Gattercr and Niebuhr 
tell us is retained in Sattro-niatas, signifying northern ” Modes. 
There were also a province of Siraccne, and a tribe of Siraconi, and 
other similar names north of the Caucasus.* The Slavonic and 
Persian show a great similarity: thus, spaco signifies a bitch 
in both, and the same with the first syllable of Saiiroinate, or Sar- 
matm.* Hence Sar for the '^northern” Indus, was more probably a 
remnant of Median than Buliich emigration, though tlie Persian 
element could bo accounted for, even on the latter supposition, see¬ 
ing what a strong tincture the Buluchi language retains of its 
origin;li Iriiiiian connection.^ 

Mureov(u’, amongst the several tribes of Kshatriyas, who, having 
negle<‘te,d i,o oliscrve the holy customs, and to visit the Brahiaans, 
bc( 5 am<^ so degenerate that they were expelled their caste, and ro- 
ganhid as Dnsyus,” or robber tribes, Mann cnimierates the Pah- 
lavas.”*' Tliey are,” continues the holy legislator, Dasyiis, 
■whetlier they speak the language of Micclichlias, or iliat of Aryas.” 
A'rifa in Rjurskrit, airya in Zend, means “ noble,” sacred, voner- 
aide;” lieneo a portion of Upper India is called A'ryavarta, the 
holy land,” or country of the Aryas.” The Mcdcs being also ot 
the sjimo original stock, were universally called Aril. The Aryas of 
Manu, therefore, are not necessarily, as some interpret, only de- 
geiiorato natives, but may likewise have been Modes occu|)ying the 

I Dr. Eadic, Early Or, Ifulory, p. IS; Lt. Burton, Emd/i, p. 4. 

* Pliii., Nfit. Mtsiy iv. 26 ; Straho, Geoyr., xi. 2, 5; ed. Tauclmitz, Vol. 11. pp. 
S99, 419, 422 ; Tacitus, Anml, xiii. 16; Ptol, Geoyn^Y, 9; Bocckh, Corpits Jn~ 
script, Vol. 11. p. 1009. ® Vuller’s Iiistitut, p. 32. 

4 Sir A. Buriies, Travels into EohMra, Vol HI. pp. 64, 268; Br. Barnes, Tint 
to ih& Court of Sindc, pp. xiv. 107; Journ. It. As. Soc., Yol. I. p. 224; Joutn. R. 
Gmgr. 8oe,, Yol. III. 128, ISO; Niebuhr, lectures on Ancient History, Yol I. 96; 
HerodotU8*’i 110; Report of British Association, 1861, p. 145; TuhfatuA lurdm, 
MS. p. 166 ; Gatterer, Comment, Soc. Scient. GoU,, Yol xii. pp. 160, 161, 

The naino of Sar is probably at least as old as the ** feorani of Stephaniis, a tube 
which must have heen ou, or near, the Indus, because an Alexandria, enumerated hy 
him as the fourteenth, was built within their territory. If the people ot Sar are not 
meant allusion is perhaps made to the Sodhas, who once occupied that country.— 
See MCmica, v. ^ Vf Pehlavi]. 
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Talley of tlie Indus. It is probable that a still earlier, and more 
degenerate branch of the same family may bo spoken of under the 
name of ^^Meda,” in the code of Mann, wlio must live without the 
town, and maintain themselyes by slaying beasts of tlie forest.” 
Allusion seems here to be made to the Mers of the Aravali.^ 

Those indications need not' be enlarged on further in this place. 
Many will, of course, look upon them as fanciful and extravagant. 
Others, who feel so disposed, must pursue the investigation for 
themselves; for it is foreign to the main design of this Note, which 
has merely been to show that we have the Meds of the Arabs retain¬ 
ing their own name to this day, as well as probably under a slightly 
varied form, in and around the original seats of their {)ccuj)ation. 
That object has, it is liopocl, been accomplished satishictorily, and 
with regard to all extraneous m.atter, to use the words of Cicero, 
sequimur prohahilia, nee ultra quam id, quod mrismik ocemrerit, pro- 
gredi possumus, et refellere sine pertinacid et refelli sine iraeiirdid 
parati simus.^ 

[General Cuuningham, in his Eoport for 1863-G4, says The 
Mods or Mands are almost certainly the representatives of the Man- 
drueni, who lived on the Mandrus river, to the south of the Oxub; 
and as their name is found in the Fanjab from the beginning of the 
Christian era downwards, and in none before that time, I concliidc 
that they must have accompanied, their neighbours, tlio laiii, or 
Jdts, on tlieir forced migrations to Ariana and India. In the clas¬ 
sical writers, the name is found as JWedi and M^andiieni, and in the 
Muhammadan writers, as Med and MandJ' To show that these 

1 Herodotus, rii. 62; InstiMes of Manu., ii. 22, 86, 45, 48; Hocren, JtMorkal 
Meset^rehes; Amitic Nations, Talboys, Vol. III. p. 822; lAmm, Ind. Alterthums,, 
Vol. I. pp. 515, et seq,; hid. Bihliotheh, YoL III. p, 71; Ersch and Gruber, AVwy- 
elopadie, yv. “ Indo-Germaniscbor Spraebstamm,” p. 1, 46, and “ Irulien,'* pp. 4,15, 
vtseq; AhJmndlungen der Koenig. Bmjer. Acad, der Jfmerischaften,W^^^^ 

Wilson, pp. 119”'! 24; Pott, htgm. Forschungen, pp. Ixxil; Bur- 

nouf, Cormn. stcr ie ' Fapia, Note p. cy.; M. F. Baudry, McgeL Moderne/r<m. 
XYIIT. col. 122-130. 

3 Besides the special referouces given above, compare M, Vivien do Sami Martin, 
Mem. Jlist. stir la Geogr. anc. du Cauoane, pp. 242, 248, in Kindes de Geographic, 
Vol. I.; and Wist, dc V Ask Min. Ancienne, p. 218 ; Bocelih, (hrpits Inscript., Vol 
TI p 83* Sebafarik, Slawische AUerthumer,'^e\A. pp. 302, 333, e/vv/.; Gkert, 
Griechen und Momcr, Vol. III. Abth. ii. pp. Ill), 260, 273, 270, 284, 

333, 337, 346. 
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two spellings are but natural niocles oi pronunciation oi the same 
name, the General notices the varioMs ways in which the name 
of a Yillage on the Jlielam is spelt in iliihunnt maps and books— 
Meriala, Mandialls Mwnifidla^ 3lcindjfd/(ip dhoa’dd/, and Merall.\ 

[^^Tho earliest notice of the 3Ieds is l.y 'Mrgil, wlio calls the 
Jhelam Medus llijdaspe$. The epitlMd is cxplaiinMl by tlie statement 
of Vibiiis Secpioster, which makes Ilydasp^s flow “past the city 
of Media,” htow this is clearly tin.* sa,mc plu'c us Jholniuy s hiithy-- 
media, or Sagnla, which ^vas eitlu‘.r i>n or ii(‘ar 'tlic same river, and 
above Bukepliaha. Lastly, in tliCi INmnngmian Tables, the country 
on the ITydaspos, for some disiarn'o, ]»(1 uav Alexandria 
called Media, Here then we ha,vc^ c%id(mre that lli- IZcd/, nr M'eds, 
were in the Fan jab as early at lea.s(. as ilm him- ni \ irgil, in nsj. 40 
to 30, and as we know that they wer^- nn{ nof n! ilin five i.ribns of 
YucM, or IWIari, whose names a.rn given by dm riiinc'se writers, it 
maybe inferred, with tolerable (jc.oaainfy. that ton\- must, hav(j be¬ 
longed to the great hord.e of Sus, nr v bn (mn-r'-fl limia aliuui 

B.c. 126, and g;a,v(i (heir name to tin' pmvim'n oi Indn-hryiIda. 

I'As ih(^ dale nl tlu^ .FeiiUngeriuJi Tabln is iml Ihor ilam a.o. 2d0, 
wc li.ave a breah of upwards of ILur (‘-mitinos bt fnrn uc. i’oacii the 
earliest noih'f^s of the Mvihamriiadnn winters. In tlic^se we find the 
Jfed.s or Maads firmly ostablislicd in Himlh, ah*ng; willi their ancient 
rivals tlnn/nOs, bnlli. ofwliomaxe! said to be ilm doj-cosalmtsoi IL'im, the 
son of Nnah. Fashid-ud din furtlior slates ilial tlmy worn in .Sindhut 
the time of tlu'. Maliadiliajolu but this is amply rrihbd by tlm naJ.ive 
liisloriits of llui proviiu'C, whiidi f>inii ImOIi nainns Irnia iln.'i list of 
aliorigines of Sindh. Jim HaukaJ dc^smlbcs Ihn .Mands nl Ids time 
(about A. T). 077), as occupying Hit^ ba.nks of the indus Irmn Msdtan 
to the sea, and to llie d( 3 SC!rt bctwi's.nn Makran and 1-a.mbaL Masudi, 
wdio visited India in a.d. 1)15—If*, I'alls llnmi j\hfuL irnd states that 
they were a race of Sindh, wlm wa‘rc‘. at <'nnsia,nfc war with ilio 
people of Mansura. These noii<aes aan BuHielmd; to show, that at 
Bomo time previouB to the first appcairanei? of the Mnliammarlaus, the 
Meds must have been forced to ndgrale from the, Fppcjr Ikmjab to 
Sindh, There they have since nnimimed, as there can be no doubt 
that they are now represented l>y ilK‘> Mers oi the AravaH Kango to 
tlio cast of the Indus, of Kathiawar fo iho soutli, and of BiiiicMstan 
to the west.’* 
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[^^The name of Mer, or Mand, is still found in many parts of 
tke Punjab, as in Mer or of the Bari and Eechna Boabs, in Mera, 
Mandra, and Mandanpur of the Sind S%ar Boab, and in Mandali, of 
Multan. Mera, which is ten miles to the west of Kalar Kahar, is 
certainly as old as the beginning of the Christian era, as it possesses 
an Arian Pali inscription, fixed in the side of a square well. The 
Mers would seem also to have occupied Lahore, as Ab\i Elhan states 
that the capital of Lohawar was named MedJmhir or Mandlmlmr} 
This place is said to have been on the east bank of the Eavi, and, if 
so, it was most probably Lahore itself, under a new name. There 
is an old place called Mandhyawala, on the west bank of the Eavi, 
and only twelve miles to the south-west of Lahore, which may 
possibly be the MandhuJcur of Abu Eihan. But the old mound of 
MiratJdra, in the Gugera district, in which figures of Buddha and 
moulded bricks have been discovered by the railway cuttings, is a 
more likely place. This frequent occurronco of the name in so 
many parts of the Panjab, and always attached to old places, as in 
Mera, Mandra, and Mcriali, of the Sindh Sagar Doah, and in Med- 
hulcur or MandhuJcur, the capital of, Lohawar, oilers the strongest 
confirmation of the conclusion which I have already derived from the 
notices of the classical authors, that the Meds or Mers were once the 
dominant race in the Panjab. The special location of the 3Iedi on 
the Ilydaspes by classical writers of tlie first century of tlie Christian 
era, the evident antiquity of Mera, MerlaJi, and other places wliicli 
still bear tbo name, and the admitted foreign origin of their niodern 
representatives, the 3ders, all point to the same conclusion, that the 
Medi, or Meds, were tho first Indo-Scythian conquerors of the 
Panjab.” 

[-C# o 0 0 About this time (30 to 20 b.o.) the Meds may be 
supposed to have retired towards tho south, until they finally es¬ 
tablished tlicmsolves in Upper Sindh, and gave their name to their 
new capital of Miiinagara, As this could scarcely have been effected 
with the consent of the former occupants of Upper Sindh, whom I 
suppose to have been tlio laiu, or Jats, I wcnild refer to tliis period 
as the beginning of that continued rivalry, wliich tho historian 
Rashi(lu-d dfri attrihutes to tho Jats jind Meds.'^ To this same 

^ [f^cc m/pra, ]), SC.] 

* [f^cc tlic Mifpmiln-i Tawdrikh, supra, p. 103,] 
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cauRO I would also refer the statement of the Erythrsean Periplus, that 
about A.D. 100, the rulers of Minnagara were rival Parthians, who 
were mutually oxpellbg each other.”] 

The Wairst and Sodha Tribes. 

Wairsi, wo are told in the Beg-Lar-ndma (MS. p. 55), was a chief 
among the Sndhas. It would have been more correct to say that 
Wairsi was the chief clan among the Sodhas; for Wairsi was not 
a personal designation, as is evident from many passages of that 
work. It is witten indiscriminately Wairsi and Wairsa, and a 
cognate, but then ho.stile, clan bore the closely similar name of 
Waisa (MS. ]>p. 190, 191). The Samqja tribe, often mentioned in 
f.he s.’iine work, is also a branch of the Sodhas. 

An c.vact iranslation of the text to which this note refers would re¬ 
present Ibijia as Ihe dauglder of the Edna (which, by the way, is spelt 
throughout in tlm original as Ea’ua); but at p. 61 wo learn that she 
was his sister’s son, and .so she is also styled in the Tiihfatu-l Kirdm 
(MH. p. 76). Indeed, liad she hoon his own daughter, wo should 
not liav(^ found Abu-1 Kasim Kluin-i Zaman, who was the issue of 
the nia.rriage with Mir Kasim Beg-Lar, passing his childhood 
among ihe Hliattis of Jcsalmir after his father’s death, but rather 
among the BoiHiiik of ’IJmarkot. 

.Soda or tiodha tribe (.spedt Soda by Col. Tod, and Soda by 
the Ue-v. Mr. licnouard) is an offshoot of the Pramara, and has been 
for m,any e.ent.uh'.s an occupant of the desert tr,acts of Western India, 
inlowbieh they have receded, like their predecessors, when driven 
forward by more, ]ioworfiiI iieighboniB from the lianks of the Indus. 
(!<)!. 'I’od contends that they arc the descendants oi tbo Sogdi ol 
Alexander’s time, in which there is greater probability than in most 
of lus spceula,t,ions. Sogdi may he a corruption, derived from the 
gn^ater familiarity of liistorians with the northem nation of that 
mime. The, Sodne of Diodorus offers an cipial resemblance of name 
and jiositioTi. It is not plain whirii bank oi the river tbo Sodim or 
So-'-di then occupied. They are not mentioned by Q. Curtins, .and 
An-ian’s use of “ right” and “loft,” as applied to the banks of the 
Indus, is so opposed to tbo modern practice of facing a river from 
its source ilownwards, that it adds to the confusion. 
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Tlie transaction mentioned in the text shows the early period at 
which the Hindus began to disgrace themselyes by tlioir inter¬ 
marriages with Muhammadans; and the high repute of the beauty 
of the Sodha women has served to maintain that practice in full 
vigour to the present time. 

At the period treated of; wo find the Sodhas in possession of 
’Uniarkot; of which the name and consequence have been subse¬ 
quently much increased, independant of its importance as a border 
fortress, by being the birth place of the renowned Akbar. 

The Eana of the Sodhas was expelled from ’Umarkot by the 
lalpurs of Sind; and the present representative of the family, who 
still retains his title of Eana, resides at Ghor, a few miles north-cast 
of his former capital, shorn of all power, and hard pressed for the 
means of subsistence.^ 


I^OTE (D) .—MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Terrors of the Moghal llelmeL 
(Page 27G). 

The leader of the history of the Crusades ■will recognize a similar 
anecdote, relating to a hero more familiar to liini t'iian Dary.a 

KMn. The chivalrous Sire do Joinville tolls us, tha). h’ichard’s 
name acted as a powerful sedative upon the childrouor the ,Sarac(ais, 
and that oven thoir very horses were presumed to start at his 

shadow:— 

“Le roy Eichard fist tant d’ames outromer a ccIle foys (ine il y 
fu, que quant les chovaus aus Sarrasins avoient jxuumr d’aiicun 
bisson, lour mestres lour disoient‘ ««,’fesoient ils It leiir.s 

ohevaas, ‘que sa soil le roy Bichart A’AnglelerreT Et quant los 


' Geographie der Griechen md Mhmr, Vol. T.; IdUer, Die- Jin/kimik 

■un tTf *■ of Rijasthmi,\e\. I. p. »3; IL p. 

Vr V yt P- *'»•> Vol. 1. P. M ; 

fj > p ^./ PP* 231, 232, notes 15 to 17; J)r. Borncjs, Vuit t& 

tu Court ofSinde, p 10a; /<,»«. Jt. Geog. Soo., Vol. IV. p, 93 ; Vinoont, Comm. 

mZZmf PP- 15 i Si«- 

BMwth. mat., xvu. 102; Mrs. Postans, Culch, pp. 52,' 130. 
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enfans aus Sarrasins breoieiitj olles lent disoient: ^Tay-toy! tay- 
toyl ouje irai querre le roy Michart qui te tuera,’’’^ 

It is curious tliat wo sliould learn tliis from a Fiencliiiiaii only. 
Our Englisli clironiclers, wlio exliaiist tlie language of panegyric in 
spcaldng of Eicliard, omit tbis anecdote, whicli appears to be de¬ 
rived from a mere eastern mode of expressing terror. 

In tlie passage taken from tlie Tdnhli4 Tahiri we have not only chil¬ 
dren taking fright, but women even bringing forth prematurely, at 
the name of Darya Khan. The same effect is ascribed in that work 
(pp. 48, 52) to the Moghal capSuch fear of the Moghals fell 
upon both men and women, that the men lost all courage, awd the 
women miscarried at the very sight of the Moghals with their terrific 
head-pecesr But the shape and feature of this alarming helmet, or 
TdU, are not descri])ed. The Tuhfatud Kirdm (p. 42) tells us that 
oven horses started at it, as those of the Saracens at Kichard oi 
England. 

We miglit, irom the expressions used, conceive that their helmets, 
like those of Ulysses and some of the barbarous nations of antiquity, 
were covered witli alarming devices of open jaws and fiery dragons, 
and that the Moghals in Sind stalked about,— 

-tograen torq^iicns immane leonis, 

Terril)ili impexum seta, cum dentibus albis, 

Induius.''^ 

bat had this boon the case, wo should have most probably had more 
frequent laontion of tho circumstance, especially by Khusra, who 
was their prisoner, and delighted to record tlioir hideous faces and 
fashions. 

But neither in Khnsru, nor in any other author, do wo find notice 
of such an holmot, or cUpelle de for, as would give rise to the fears 
hero depicted. A good European ohservor of their mamiors merely 
remarks that the upper part of their casque was of iron or steel." 
Tho tail of hair, if it was worn according to its present dimensions, 

^ Hint, die roy Si. Loys^ ix. p. 11G; see also Matt Westm., p. 304. 

2 Yiiteii*, JEn.H vii. CG6 ... . •. 

3 Galea autem cst superms ferrea vol de clialyl)c, sed ille quod P^tegit m circuitii 

collum ct gulam docoriocst--J.de Plauo-Carpim, in de Votjayes et de. 

M^moireSy Tom. lY. p. G87. 
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might, notwithstanding its being honoured as a royalty/ have excited 
surprise, and perhaps ridicule, but no alarm. From an early period, 
ever since the Moghal tribes were known to Euroj)o, this appendage 
has naturally excited observation, just as it does now, where they 
border on European nations.^ ProcojDius^ and Prisons'^ remark upon 
it as a peculiarity of the Huns. 

It is probable that these Moghals in Sind may, in their day, have 
worn a head-dress, such as Eubruquis, more than two centuries 
before, had attributed to their women. Even at present, tlio Tuik- 
man female cap is no pigmy, being higher than a military oliako, 
over which a scarf is thrown, reaching down to the waist. But this 
is nothing to what it was in the time of our adventurous traveller. 
That was indeed calculated to inspire terror, and piYjduec the results 
attributed to the Tdki It must have been more formidable than 
European courts ever produced, even in the horned and steephj 
coiffure of the fifteenth century. 

'' Their women have an ornament for their heads, wliicli they call 
* Botta, being made of the barke of a trcf;. It hath a square 

sharp spire rising from the toppo thereof, being more tlian a oubito 
in length, and fashioned like unto a pinacle, o U|)on the 

midst of the sayd spire, or square toppe, they put a bunch of quills 
or of slender canes, another cubitc long, or more. Hereupon, 

when such gentlewomen ride together, and are behold afirr off, they 
seem to bo souldiers with helmets on their heads, carrying their 
lances upright; for the sayd BoUa appeareth like a helmet with a 
lance over it.” ® 

This is like the fixntastic fontange of Europe, raised an ell above 
the head, and pointed like steeples, which caused our pious preachers 

^ “ A Mongol is amenable to punishment if he pluck another by his tuft of hair 
not on account of the assault, hut because the tuft is declared to be the property of 
the Emperor.’'~Pallas, MongolisoUn Volker, Vol. I. p. 194 . 

^ M. J. do Klaproth, F '>yage au Gaucase^ Tom. I. p. 83. 

® JStstoria Anam, p. 31, Lugd. 1623. He says the Massagetaj adopt the same 
custom. 

* JSxeerpta de Legaiionihm^ 2. 

® Eubruquis, cap. 8, ap. Hakluyt, Voyages and Dismm'ies, VoL I. p. 108, The 
ongmal Latin is given at p. 232, and a similar description by Joan de Plan-Garpiu, 
at p. 616 of the Itecueil de Voyages et de Memoiresy above quoted. Quatremere, Mist 
Mong.^ p. 102, note 30. ^ 
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infinite trouble, as well as missionary perambulations, for its sup¬ 
pression. So like, indeed, that it would really seem to be derived 
direct from tlio eastern model, but that these comical fashions are 
the product of no particular age or country; for even before the 
decline of tli{3 Empire, the Eonian lady— 

“ Tt)t prcmit ordinibus, tot adliuc compagibus altum 
iEdificat caput; Andromacben a fronte videbis.”^ 

Neverilielcss, when we consider that, about tlio time of the capture 
of OoTLstrintinoplc, Turkish turlums were all the rage in Western 
Europ{ 3 , we may perhaps admit, that, had we not become accpiainted 
with Tartar costume, tine marvellous absurdity of the steeple-cap 
never could have been introduced amongst us. Paradin describes 
it of certain rolls of linen pointed like steeples, about 

an ell in lidglit. Tliose were (;allc3d by some, great butterflies, from 
having I.sno> liu’go wings on ca.(h side, resembling those of that insect. 
T 1 i (3 high cap Avois covered with a fine |)iece of lawn, hanging down 
to the, grouml, the groat(U* part of which was tucked under tlie arm.”^ 
''iiiis nmst (widenily 1x3 the Same as the Tartar BoUa, and the 
illuminaJions of ihai ]K 3 riod mak(3 the dimensions still rru)ro por¬ 
tentous, and tlio resemblance to ih,e {^astern, original still more 
striking. ]>(qiHann.es of Normandy have to this day preserved 
fliis monsfrous <3xt.ravaga.nce for the gratification of modern eyes.^ 

If this was not thci Alpine chapeau whicli s|)rea(l such disimay in 
vMind, it may liave bcjen the lofty dark sheepskin !rc7|;a/c/ which 
th(i fi’urkniaus now wear, about a foot higln An exaggerated form 
<)t‘ this would have been alarming enough to produce the effect 
dcuscrihcul, 

IMsmoufiting for Combat. 

‘We. find tha.i. tlio pract.icc of dismounting, previous to coming to 
(dose condiat, is frecpionily alluded to in these local histories, as 
luring of common observance among many of the border tribes 
hetwein Sind and h,aj]>at?ma. 

1 Juvenal, BaL^ vi. 50L Eaperti’i note gives other instances. 

Ibinuliii, Anmles p. 700. 

» Wriglit, AiihmlO0iml Journal, No. i.; Addison, Bpuiator, No. 98; PlancM, 
EM. of Brituh Costume, pp. 146-149, 236-263; Argontre, Hist d& Bretagne, livr., 
X. eb. 42; Bayle, Diet Ewior., Y. Andromaquo," rom. G. and v. Conecto/'^ 

^ I presume ibis is tbe same as tbe Kalpak, on wbiob see E Unimrs, Hitt., vi. 67. 
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Hero in the Extract from the Beg-Lar-nchna, at p. 293, it is the 
Sodhas and Jtathors who adopt it. A few pages before, we find the 
.Jharejas of Guzorat, who accompanied Jam Eiroz against Mirza 
Shah Husain, appealing to that custom, as established among them¬ 
selves; declaring that tlicy always fought with the enemy on foot. 

We have seen above (p. 411) that Eai Chach and Mahrat of 
Ohitor contend against each other on foot; the former representing 
that, being a Brahman, lie was una])lG to fight on horseback; then 
again moiintirig his liorse unexpectedly, he slays Ins antagonist 
with the most deliberate treachery. 

It is piol)able tliat tlio Raiia of Ohitor would not have so readily 
been deceived by this insidious challenge, had it been at all opposed 
to the military i)ractice of those times. Indeed, to the present day, 
wo find Sindia.tis, unlike most Asiatic nations, still somewhat repug¬ 
nant to ligliiying on lioj-se])ack, and priding themselves more on 
being foot soldim-s than cavalry. 

I allude in a, sul^.sepuimt note to the dismounting ])eing followed 
by binding tlmse fighting on the same side, ono to the otlior, by 
thc3ir waislhnrids: Imi this seems to Iiavo been resorted to only in 
des})erate circumstances, when there was no chance, or intention, of 
esca,])(3. Jlie mere <lismountlng appears not to luivo been attended 
with any vow of sclf-siuirifuvu 

In Persian liistoi-y we meet with similar instances of this dis- 
rrn)untirig to ongiige in single combat Tims, after the fatal battle 
of Kjidisiya-, the Persia;n general, Hikliarjaii, dismounts to fight with 
the Aral) chain])ion, Zahfr. 

J he pi'uctid^ was very coniinon in the IViiddle Ages in Europe, 
being iniroiluccd clu{3fly for the purpose of obviating the incon¬ 
venience of the (unnl)ersom(i armour of that period. The cavalry 
dismounted, hnaung thrur liorses at some distance, and conihatcd 
with tiieir lances on foot. William of Tyre (xvii, 4) says of the 
Ihnperor (hiirad’s (Rivalry, in the s{3C()iid Crusade:—'M)e equis 
des(j(m.d(nt<ss, (d, lhati pedites; sicut inoH ost onicis in suminis 
n(H;(\ssiia;tiI»uH l)(‘{lic.a, tnactaro negotia.” The Etiglish did tho same 
in their eng;ig(3iiieni; with tlio Scotch, in 11.38, near .North Allciion, 
commonly (iaiied th,e Battle of tho Standard. Coraincs also (i. 8) 
obBorves upon it as a Binguiulian faslrion: ''Eutro ies Bourgig- 
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nous, lors estoient. les plus lionorez ccux que descendoient avec les 
arcliers.” 

In tlie wars of Edward III. dismounting was not uncommon; and 
Sir John Hawk wood, one of liis knights, the famous partizan loader, 
disguised hy contemporary writers under the name of Aucud or 
Agiitiis, introduced it into Italy. And it was, as we learn from Mon- 
strclei (ii. 10, 20), ])ractised hy the English in tlieir second wars 
with. Eranee, es|)eciall 3 ^ at the ])attles of Crevant and Yerneuil.^ 

Colliijation hi Fighling, 

The extraordinary custom alluded to in the Beg Ldr-ndma, of a 
devoted hand tying iheinsehns together hy their waistbands, before 
iightiug d tout outrance, is inentioiied in the same terms in the 
Tdrilch4 Sind (MS. p. 173). 

WliC 3 n they saw the a^riny of tlie Moglials, they dismounted from 
their horses, look their turham from off iJieir heads, and binding the 
corners of their mantles, or outer garments, to one another, tliey en¬ 
gaged in lialtle; for it is tlio custom of the people of Hind and 
Sind, whenever they devote tliemselves to deatli, to descend from 
their horses, to make hare their heads and feet, and to hind themselves 
to each other hy their mantles and tvaisthandsB 

These people ax>pear most of them to have hoeii Saminas ; and it 
is among tlicir descendants in Kachh. that we find this curious 
custom, again alluded to (Tdr'dch-i Sind, MS. p. 194*), when Mirza 
Sliali Husain attacked Eai Khangar. TIe.re wo have a new feature 
added, of serryiiig shields together like a compact xJialanx. 

‘‘The men nndor Kliangar, having sot themselves in battle array, 
dismounted from their horses, locked their shields together, seized their 
spears in their hands, and hound the corners of their waisthandsB 

The Tarhhdn-ndma omits all mention of the proceedings between 
Bai Khangar^ and Mirza Shah Husfiin, hut they are noticed in the 
Tuhfatnd Kir dm (MS. p. 191); and the observance of this strange 
practice is also there alluded to, in words similar to those quoted 
from the Tdrthhd Sind. 

^ llallam’s Europe in the Middle Ages, Vol. I. p, 508. 

3 According to a stanza familiarly quoted in GuzorCit, there have been no less than 
seven JhCireja chieftains of this name. Wc need not here show which was the oppo¬ 
nent of Mirzh Shah Husain. 
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Tlie dismounting from horseback, prior to actual contact in the 
field of battle, is mentioned in a previous note of this Appendix, 
and appears to have been a more common occurrence; but the colli¬ 
gation evidently implies desperation, even unto death. 

Some barbarous nations of antiquity seem to have adopted the 
same practice, but more with the object, apparently, of keeping their 
ranks unbroken, than symbolizing any vow of self-destruction. So, 
at the battle of Oampi Eaudii, we read of the Cimbri binding them¬ 
selves together by long chains rim through their belts, avowedly for 
the purpose of maintaining an unbroken line.^ There is good reason 
to suppose that the Soldurii of Gaul and the Comites of Germany 
showed their devotion occasionally in a similar fashion.^ 

Even as late as the days of chivalry, we find a resort to the same 
singular mode of showing a desperate resolve to die in the field. 
See what the heroic king of Bohemia, together with his faithful and 
devoted companions did at the glorious battle of Creepy :— 

‘^The valyant kynge of Behaygne (Bohemia), called Charles of 
Luzenbourge, somie to the noble Emperour Henry of Luzenbourgo, 
for all that he was nyghe blynde, whan he vnderstode the order of 
the batayle, he sayde to them about hym, IMiero is the lorde. 
Charles, my sonne.” His men sayde, Sir, wo can nat toll; wo 
thynke he bo fightynge.” Than ho sayde, Sirs, yo ar my men, my 
companyons, and frendes in this iournoy; I requyre you bring me 
so farre forwarde, that I may stryko one stroke with my swerde.” 
They sayde they woldo do his commaunclement; and to the intent 
that they shulde not lese hym in the preaso, they tyed all their raynes 
of their hridelles eclie to other, and setto the kynge before to accom- 
plyssho his desyre, and so they went on their ennexnyes. TIio lord 
Charles of Behaygne, his sonne, who wrote hymselfo Kynge of Be¬ 
haygne, and bare the armos, he cam in good order to ihe bataylcj ; 
but whan he sawe that the matter went awrio on tlieir pariici, he de¬ 
parted, I can nat tell you whicho waye. The kynge, liis father, was 
so farre forewarde, that he strake a stroke with his swerde, yq and 
mo than foure, and fought valyantly, and so dydo his company; and 

1 Plutarcb, Marius, cap. 27. 

2 Osesar, Bell, Gall, Lib. iii. Cap. 22, Tii. 40; Tacitus, Germania^ Cap, 14; 
L Sekilier, Thesaur, Aniiq, Teutomcarurn, iii. pp. 38, 740. 
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they adTentiired tliemselfe so forewarde, that they were ther aU 
slayne; and the next day they were fonnde in the place about the 
kyngOj fmd all their horses tyed eche to other 

A curious instance occurred even lately, when Muhammad Ali 
gained his victory over the Wahabis at Bissel. Several bodies of 
the Azir Arabs, who had sworn by the oath of divorce, not to turn 
their backs on the Turks, were found by the victors tied together by 
tlie legs, with the intent of preventing each other from running 
away, and in that unliroken and desperate line ot battle vrere 
literally cut to pieces." 


Barge^ an Arabic tvord. 

The term used by Biladuri to rei)resent a vessel of war is Bdrija. 
lie uses iho sanio word, in the plural, in speaking of the vessels 

which weiv c!i]>i.ured by the Meds, on their voyage from Ceylon to 

to the rci’siaji (hill an act of piracy which led to the Arab coiKpiest 
of Hind (srpnh p- 1 IB). 

JMvhui says also, a. (‘..ailury later, that ibc Bmedrij are established 
atKachh and Homnilt, aaid avo so called bo(iauKG they dewoto them- 
s(dves to th(^ pursuit of piracy, in ships which aan (;all(Ml Bera {supra, 
p. ho)f' This is a, na,tiv('. word still in tise lor a. ])oat, hut the origin 
of fh(i t(‘r!u Batedrij must he sought, not in iho Indian Bera, but 
rath(‘r in the Aral)ie. J>Vm/u, which Golius, on tlio authority of the 
Kdmas, lolls us to mean a largo vessel oi war/ 

h'rom th (5 sa.m<j sour<.?(‘. our English. Barge seems to be derived, 
which, though at first view it may appear ratlior a startling asser¬ 
tion, will perhaps admitted, wIkui wo see how our best ety¬ 
mologists hav (3 fail(.id in tlmir endeavours to trace its real origin. 
JolmHcm (Ibdd) says it is deprived from old French Barje, or Barge, 
and lA)W-Laiin Barga. Ifo should have ascertained whence the 
Freiuih Barje is itsedi* derived. Tooke says, Barge is a strong boat,^ 
and is a stout vessel, derived from the past participle oi 

1 Proifisart’B Chroniolm, tmmhted by Lord Mrners, Cap. 30, VoL I. p. I ^7* 

. mtorg of mWabrnby, p. 91; Dr. CriebtOB, ./ 

p. 002. 

3 See also Gildemeistor, de r&k Ind.^ p.^ ISa. 

< KaYis magiia belliea.— Arabko-LaUmm, s.v. 
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heorgan, “to protect,” “to strengthen.’” Crabb says from Barca.^ 
Eichardson, from the Gothic “to fortify.” - Webster, from 

Dutch Bargie. Palgi-avo tells us that the piratical boats of the 
Danes were called Banja and Barlca;^ and Barca is used by the 
Monk Abbo, in his unpolished poem (a.d. 891) on the siege of Paris 
by the Normans. 

JBareas per flumina raptant.*^ 

But we liavG no occasion to look for any coiinoction between our 
words Barh and Barge. The former is confessedly an old word, 
tbc latter comparatively modern. The former is, indeed, much older 
tlian even the Danish or Norman piracies. Paulinus, Bishop of 
Nola, who died a.t>. 431, applies it thus ;— 

■[It mea saliibri Bat'ca porfugio foret 
Puppis siiperates obrutie.® 

In Gonserpienco of its use ])y Byzantine authors, altered into 
BaXica by Nicetas/' Salmasius and J. 0. Scaliger liavo sought for a 
(rrcci<an origin of idio word, and tbo latter finds it in 3dpo<;, quasi, 
^^a ship of harden.’Others, again, say Itoixi Baroa, a city of 
Africa/’ and Koderic of Toledo, Ironi “ Ikircc), a city of Spain.” 

Our more immediate conoeim, however, is with Thrge, respecting 
which it is obvious to rcmaik", ihat, tliougb. its pnesent use is con¬ 
fined to fliiviai.ilc iraiisits and pagfiantries—wlietlior for the con¬ 
veyance of coals or cockneys, mcrclia:ndiz:(3 or Lord Mayors—it was, 
on its first introduction, designed foj‘ higher purposes. Our oldest 
writers apply it solely to sea-goi:i:ig crall. Tims Chaucer:— 

He know wcI alio tbe havens, as they were, 

Fro’ Gotland to tbo Capo do Finistcro, 

And every creko in Bretagne and in Spaine: 

His dcirffc ycloped was the Magdelainc,” 


‘ BiDcrsiom of Purki/j Vol. II. p. 181. 

2 TeehnologicM Dictionary^ b.v. 

2 (Quoting Ilincmar—“ quas nostrates Bargas of Normandy and 

England, Vol. I. p. 510. 

^ Be hello Parky Lib. ii. This poem was published in Latin and French, with 
notes, hy M. Taranne, in 1834. 

Tohnata, 13. ® Jlex.y Lib. i. Nirrn. DxerciiaLy 71. 

Be rehif IHspan., Lib. i. Cap. llieso qnotations arc from llofinann, lexicon 
mmersakyWol. I. p. dTGh' ^ also Ducmige, aiomr. Med. et Inf. laHnUalUy vv. 

^ PrologdCvto the Canterhnrg Xakey v. 412, 
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Even as late a.s tlie fifteentli ccntiiiy, the great Swedish ship of 
hH)0 toaH ]»urt]en was nailed the King’s barge and the largest 
Vessel liifherio huili in Reut.Iaiid was called the Bishop’s harge.^ But 
wiiaf, is more to tlif; pui’j-jose is, that we do not find mention of the 
word till tiitj (d]-iisa.dns had introduced it, through the Arabic 
langiiagv^ in{u oni* Vf m- a} Hilary, '* and then only as a large ship, used 
ttliieffy on miiilmy nxpediiioiis. Ro, in the very old Eoinance of 
hioharti t.,N,nu.r df,^ Lion :— 

Arnoiig^ you purtes*^ every charge. 

I hroiiglit ill sliippes and in barge, 

More gold ami silver with me, 

Phan has lord and swilke® three, 

Again, a litilo furtlicr on : — 

Against hem eonicn her navey, 

umi dranininulsp many galley, 

./aov/r.v, scimutis, and trayeres fele,^ 

Phat Weft! charged with all weal, 

Witli armour, and witli other vitiiil, 

Tliat noiliiiig in tlu; host should fail/*^ 

Loifjdloy; i.his early and dislinciive u.so of the teriri with tbo 
fo'l. ill' ii.; lediig' llrst nsei! during the IToly Whirs, anil with ihi^ 
un-atisihriory gn<>sr<,‘s ol'oiir l»‘xl<a)g;raphers, we may sa,hdy ooinduile 
lliai tin- Ihigdiah Barge is no other than the Arithie ihi/vgi,, however 
iiHieli it. may now be diverted from tlic original design of its 
invcmlioii, 

j hguMT*;; /h-f/o-i.', Vnl. .XL p. dOI. 

M:u'. ihn-r.SHi’s ..‘rnJialn f‘f Ctoirjfiree, Vol. I. p. G89. 

Adniilt;ii'.': lint \\\^- (j in M.f- h()W'”biitiii Barga may have had the soft pronuncia¬ 
tion id'./, and that Av/<gr’ i.i thiome derived, we can still refer its origin to the Arabs 
in Spain. hivido. Sucli. C()ck-])()als. 

" iang;e vessA; oi‘ iiurtlicn. I’liis word, though a Greek otyniology is iissigued to 
ii, is prohahjy itst-if Ar.al)i<a. -MaedMuirson, Annals of Commerce, Yol. I. p, J152. 

Many loug-lHiahn 

Eliis, Early English Mdricul llumanm, pp. 315, 324. 
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